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PREFACE, 


OF  all  the  studies  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  or 
employ  the  leisure  of  private  individuals,  that  of  history  justly  claims  the 
pre-eminence  in  dignity  and  in  utility :  to  the  statesman  it  furnishes  the 
most  important  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  and  the  private  individual 
may  hence  extract  maxims  for  the  improvement  of  his  understanding, 
and  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  This  remark,  though  appli- 
cable to  history  in  general,  applies  with  peculiar  force  and  cogency  to 
the  transactions  of  that  period  which  this  work  embraces. 

If  the  importance  of  events  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
effects,  and  the  extent  of  their  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  confess  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
world  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The 
period  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  commencing  with  the  dawn  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  has  given  birth  to  events  which  fix  the  attention 
by  their  novelty,  gratify  curiosity  by  their  variety,  and  overpower  the 
imagination  by  their  magnitude — events  which  powerfully  interest  the 
heart,  by  the  astonishing  influence  they  have  exerted,  not  merely  on  the 
fate  of  monarchs  and  of  empires,  but  over  the  domestic  circle  of  the 
most  retired  individual ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  of  Europe  that  has  not  been  affected  by  these 
tremendous  occurrences,  either  in  his  own  person,  in  his  family,  or  in  his 
near  connections. 

If  time  were  measured  by  events  instead  of  years,  centuries  might 
l>e  said  to  have  passed  during  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  com- 
press the  records  of  these  transcendently  important  occurrences  into  a 
moderate  compass ;  to  narrate  them  in  a  connected  and  lucid  order ;  and 
to  furnish  a  memorial,  not  merely  instructive  and  interesting  to  his  con- 
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temporaries,  but  useful  to  the  future  historian ;  have  been  the  primary 
objects  of  the  author's  labours.  A  work  undertaken  with  such  views, 
will,  of  course,  be  rather  a  record  of  facts  than  a  medium  of  opinions. 
The  time  indeed  has  not  yet  arrived  for  exploring  the  secrets  of  cabinets, 
or  for  developing  the  hidden  springs  by  which  the  principal  actors  in  this 
mighty  contest  have  been  actuated.  This  is  the  work  of  posterity,  and 
can  never  be  successfully  accomplished  till  time  shall  have  shed  his  mel- 
lowing influence  over  the  passions  and  feelings  which  still  continue  to 
agitate  the  present  age. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  the  history  of  the  Wars  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  most  scrupulous  regard  has  been  had  to  fidelity 
of  representation.  No  event  has  been  suppressed,  nor  has  any  fact  been 
distorted,  to  gratify  the  partiality,  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  party. 
Truth  has  been  the  polar  star  by  which  the  author  has  shaped  his  course  ; 
and  though  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  freedom  from  political  predilection, 
he  assumes  perhaps  a  higher  merit,  when  he  declares,  that  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  undertaking,  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  in  any  instance 
suffered  his  mind  to  be  biased,  or  his  narrative  tinctured,  by  any  thing 
approaching  either  to  national  antipathies,  or  to  party  asperity. 

Impressed  for  several  years  with  a  persuasion  that  a  history  of  his 
own  times  would  be  an  acceptable  tribute  both  to  the  present  age  and  to 
posterity,  he  wailed  only  for  the  arrival  of  that  period  when  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  should  render  the  annunciation  of  such  an  undertaking 
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expedient ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  long-distracted  nations  of  Europe  begun 
to  repose  under  the  olive,  than  he  addressed  himself  with  unremitting 
assiduity  to  the  completion  of  a  duty  which  he  had  contemplated  with 
mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  apprehension.  Rising  into  manhood  at  the 
memorable  epoch  when  the  French  Revolution  burst  upon  an  astonished 
world,  he  has  in  effect  witnessed  the  events  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
record ;  and  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  necessarily  fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  military  and  political  occurrences  of  the  world,  he  has  brought  to 
his  voluntary  task  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
collecting  and  arranging  the  materials,  which  lie  scattered  through  im- 
mense masses  of  state  papers,  official  dispatches,  and  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  having  faithfully  discharged  this  humble, 
but  laborious  duty,  that  he  aspires. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  render  this  work  deserving  of 
public  patronage,  the  volumes  are  embellishetl  with  Portraits  of  the  most 
distinguished  Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  and  Naval  and  Military  Characters 


of  the  age ;  and  illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Charts,  and  Historical 
Engravings.  Of  the  style  of  the  Engravings  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
except  to  say  that  they  are  executed  by  artists  of  eminence  in  their 
profession.  The  Portraits,  which  are  copied  from  pictures  of  established 
reputation,  possess  the  merit  of  accurate  likenesses;  and  the  Maps,  and 
illustrative  Engravings,  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
trace  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  during  every  campaign,  from 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  to  its  final  termination. 

To  every  class  of  readers  a  publication  of  this  nature  must  be  ac- 
ceptable. To  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  have  witnessed 
the  rise,  progress,  and  consummation,  of  the  scenes  here  brought  under 
review,  this  work  will  serve  as  a  remembrancer,  and  present  a  tablet  on 
which  they  will  find  inscribed  the  topics  that  fixed  their  attention  in 
the  morning  of  life,  when  impressions  are  the  most  vivid  and  durable, 
and  that  will  afford  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  conversation  and  reflection 
in  their  more  mature  years.  Those  who  entered  the  theatre  after  the 
rising  of  the  revolutionary  curtain,  and  when  the  great  drama  had  made 
some  progress,  will  here  be  able  to  learn  why  they  found  a  world  in 
arms ;  and  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  early,  as  well  as 
of  the  latter,  stages  of  the  contest ;  while  those  whose  youth  has  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  feeling  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  will  be 
brought  acquainted  with  events  which  have  stamped  the  features  of 
gigantic  greatness  upon  the  days  of  their  fathers. 

A  better  defined  period  of  history  than  that  embraced  in  these  volumes 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  It  comprehends  everything  that  gives  dignity* 
interest,  and  importance,  to  the  historic  page.  The  opening  scenes  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  by  their  magnitude  and  grandeur ;  the 
progress  of  the  narrative  is  marked  by  a  rapid  succession  of  events,  rising 
in  importance  as  they  advance  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  in  conclusion 
we  behold  the  world  emancipated,  by  an  agency  more  than  human,  from  a 
tremendous  military  despotism,  that  had  nearly  drawn  into  its  vortex  all 
the  States  of  Continental  Europe  ;  while  Great  Britain,  after  braving 
the  revolutionary  storms  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  come  out  of  the 
contest,  not  merely  with  her  liberties  and  invaluable  institutions  unim- 
paired, but  with  her  national  character  exalted,  and  her  army  and  navy 
irradiated  by  wreaths  of  imperishable  renown. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  I. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Franks,  a  nation,  the  very  name  of  which  implies 
the  free  .condition  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed it,  determined  to  leave  their  native  forests, 
situated  in  that  part  of  Germany  enclosed  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  sea.  They  accordingly 
crossed  the  former  of  these  rivers,  under  Clovis, 
defeated  their  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle, 
acquired  full  possession  of  an  extensive  territory, 
•which  some  of  their  countrymen  had  before 
invaded,  and  imposed  at  once  their  dominion 
and  their  name  on  Gaul. — Under  the  first,  or 
Merovingian,  and  the  second,  or  Carfeowgian  race, 
the  throne  was  elective  ;  and  the  people  not  only 
possessed  the  power  of  nominating,  but,  according 
to  indisputable  testimony,*  they  also  exercised 
the  right  of  deposing  the  sovereign  if  he  proved 
unworthy  of  his  station. 

The  great  council  of  the  nation  was  assem- 
bled every  year  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  so  called 
from  the  month  in  which  they  usually  met.  In 
this  assembly  the  king  presided  as  chief,  and 
decided  on  all  public  affairs. 

In  the  year  987,  on  the  demise  of  Louis  V. 
a  new  dynasty,  called  the  Capetian,  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Franco-Gatlia^  as  it  was  then  called, 
in  the  person  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  to  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Paris,  to  the  prejudice  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  uncle  to  the  deceased  monarch,  and 
his  heir  by  blood.  This  prince,  after  overcoming 
and  imprisoning  his  less  fortunate  rival,  associ- 
ated his  own  son  with  him  on  the  throne,  and  even 
contrived  to  get  him  declared  his  successor.  The 
crown  having  thus  become  vested  in  his  family, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  reign,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  event,  the  dukedoms,  earldoms,  • 
and  all  the  magistracies  and  honours  of  the  king- 
dom, which  before  were  temporary,  now  became 
hereditary  also. 

*  See  Hnttoinan's  Franco-Gallia,  cap.  VI. 
.  (No.  1.) 


No  sooner  had  a  middle  class  arisen  among  SECT.  I. 
the  people,  and  begun  to  acquire  some  degree  of 
opulence  and  respectability,  than  Philip  le  Bel 
determined  to  introduce  their  deputies  into  the 
general  councils  ;  and  that  they  might  be  more  at 
his  devotion,  these  were  chosen  from  the  cities 
and  towns  within  his  own  domains.  This  memo- 
rable event,  which  occurred  in  thefirst  year  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  productive  of  correspon- 
dent consequences  ;  and  the  third  estate  sat  ever 
after  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation  called  the 
states-general,  which  was  convoked  occasionally 
during  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
The  states-general  were  again  convoked  under 
Charles  V.  in  1369,  when  they  granted  certain 
subsidies  during  the  rear  only  ;  and  Charles  VI. 
his  successor,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  an  assembly 
of  notables  mightprove  more  tractable,  summoned 
one  accordingly,  in  1413.  He  appears  to  have 
solicited  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  univer- 
sity and  citizens  of  Paris  to  this  measwre,  which 
was  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  plausible  pre- 
text of  reforming  the  state  :  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, commissioners  were  chosen  from  the  throe 
different  orders  of  the  notables,  but  nothing  bene 
ficial  appears  to  have  been  effected. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  VI 1 . 
that  any  thing  resembling  an  uniform  system  of 
tyranny  was  aimed  at ;  and  it  is  to  the  long  and 
bloody  contests  with  England,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  that  despotism  which  overwhelmed 
France  for  ages.  The  victorious  monarch,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  success,  retained  a  body  of  men  at  arms  in  his 
pay,  amounting  to  no  more,  however,  than  seven  - 
teen  hundred. t  To  this  increase  of  power, 
Charles  added  the  influence  of  corruption  ;  and 
by  means  of  both,  became  the  first  King  of 
Fiance,  who,  by  his  owii  royal  edict, ^and  with- 

f  The  French  lawyers  had  by  this  time  introduced  tlie 
maxim,  "  Quoi  vent  le  roi,  si  veut  la  loi,"— The  will  of  the 
>tn<*  is  the  will  of  the  law. 
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SECT.  I.  out  the  concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the 
kingdom,  levied  subsidies  at  his  pleasure. 

Louis  XI.  who  to  the  policy  of  our  Henry 
VII.  added  a  far  more  cruel  and  capricious 
tyranny  than  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  but  too  well 
in  reducing  the  innovations  of  his  predecessor  to 
a  regular  system.  He  also  contrived  to  render  his 
own  despotism  more  formidable  by  adding  to  the 
military  establishment  of  his  father  ;  and  to  lessen 
the  general  odium,  he  had  recourse  occasionally 
to  the  states-general,  which  he  garbled  at  his 
pleasure,  taking  cure  that  his  OWH  creatures  only 
should  be  permitted  to  repair  to  the  assembly, 
•where  no  one  was  allowed  to  deliver  sentiments 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

Richelieu,  a  great  and  fortunate  minister, 
about  the  year  1614,  undertook  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  bereaved  his  country  even  of 
the  hope  of  regaining  any  portion  of  her  liberties. 
During  his  administration,  the  catholic  grandees 
were  kept  in  subjection,  and  the  protestants,  who 
always  entertained  liberal  notions  respecting 
government,  were  completely  humbled  ;  in  short, 
the  crown  was  rendered  independent  both  of  the 
iiobles  and  the  people. 

His  successor,  Mazarine,  imposed  a  series 
of  enormous  taxes  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  long  and  extensive  hostilities  carried 
on  by  that  monarch,  after  he  had  attained  man- 
hood, contributed  also  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  The  wars  and  dissipation  of  Louis  XV. 
tended  equally  to  harass  the  public ;  arbitrary 
arrests,  by  means  of  lettres  cle  cachet,  rendered 
personal  liberty  insecure  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  parliaments,  from  time  to  time,  exhibited 
a  noble  spirit  of  resistance,  every  notion  of  pub- 
lic lilx-ity  would  have  been  extinguished,  nnd  the 
government  of  France  must  have  speedily  ap- 
proximated to  an  oriental  despotism.* 

Having  thus  brieHy  exhibited  the  means  by 
which  France  lost  her  liberties,  it  now  remains  to 
enumerate  the  events,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  power  of  the  monarch  was  overthrown. 

SECTION  II. 

AFTER  the  demise  of  Louis  XV.  who,  like 
Francis  I.  fella  martyr  to  his  debaucheries,  the 
<-ares  «>t  'government  were  destined  to  be  endured, 
rather  than  sustained,  by  his  grandson,  a  prince 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  The  youpg  king 
had,  however,  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
priety while  dauphin,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  by 
the  French,  that  they  had  at  length  found  a  good 
and  virtuttis  sovereign. 

Louis  XVI.  finding  himself  in  want  of  a 
Mentor  to  superintend  his  conduct  and  regulate 
his  judgment,  selected  the  Count  de  Maurepas  ; 
and  that  nobleman,  formerly  banished  from  court, 
*  Cuiatnines,  7. 


and  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
immediately  elevated  to  thepost  of  prime  minister; 
and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  nation,  and  secu- 
rity to  the  state,  Turgot  was  soon  after  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  and  exhibited  a  series 
of  talents  and  virtues  which  rendered  his  adminis- 
tration uncommonly  brilliant:  but  his  severe 
probity,  and  strict  economy,  accelerated  his  fall ; 
and  the  Queen,  MARIA  ANTOINETTE,  whose  expen- 
sive habits  began  to  gi-ve  umbrage,  solicited,  and 
at  length  obtained  his  dismission. 

When  the  unhappy  contest  occurred  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  France,  though 
already  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  debts  and 
anticipations,  took  part  in  the  Avar  in  favour  of 
the  Americans,  and  Louis  XVI.  the  descendant 
of  so  many  absolute  monarchs,  did  not  deem  it 
either  impolitic  or  unjust,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with,  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of  a 
people  struggling  for  liberty.  At  this  period,  M. 
de  Vergennes  directed  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs;  M.  de  Sartine  was  at  the  head  of  the 
navy  ;  and  M.  Necker  regulated  the  revenues  as 
comptroller- general. 

This  was  the  first  conflict  with  the  same 
enemy  during  some  centuries,  that  did  not  prove 
inglorious  to  France  ;  for  although  England  dis- 
played her  ancient  valour  and  superiority  on  the 
occasion,  yet  she  failed  in  th«  object  of  the  con- 
test; while  the  alliance  of  the  American  states, 
the  temporary  humiliation  of  an  ancient  rival, 
and  the  triumph  ever  attendant  on  success,  gra- 
tified in  no  small  degree  the  national  vanity  of 
the  French  pcopl.-. 

This  triumph  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
it  Avas  soon  discovered  that  the  profusion  of  a 
race  of  weak  and  profligate  princes,  added  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Avar,  and  aggravated  by  the 
extravagance  of  au  intriguing  and  luxurious 
court,  had  plunged  the  finances  into  a  state  of 
extreme  embarrassment,  and  Xecker  Avas  exiled 
to  make  way  for  De  Calonne,  his  enemy  and 
rival.  Calonne,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  a  measure,  which  had  often 
been  resorted  to  in  former  reigns.  This  Avasthe 
convocation  of  the  notables,  a  body  nominated 
by  the  prince,  but  yet  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  states-general.  This  assembly  accord- 
ingly met,  on  the  2'2d  of  February,  1787,  and 
AVUS  dissolved  on  the  25th  of  May  following,  with, 
out  having  contributed  in  any  degree  towards 
removing  the  public  difficulties."  The  disgrace  of 
Calonne  folloAved  close  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  convocation  of  notables,  and  that  minister 
was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Leomine 
de  Brienne. 

Recourse  Avas  now  had  to  {he  odious  measure 
of  raising  money  by  the  king's  edict  alone  ;  and 
the  doubling  of  the  land-tax,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  thircl-tAventieth,  and  a  stamp  duty, 
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were  immediately  proposed.  But  to  render  these 
effective,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  registered  by  an  august  tribunal,  that 
had  of  late  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people,, 
and,  by  its  sacrifices  during  the  last  reign,  had 
merited  their  esteem.  The  parliament  of'  Paris, 
on  whose  deliberations  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
kingdom  were  now  turned,  instead  of  a  ready 
compliance,  as  was  expected,  exhibited  a  steady 
opposition,  and  even  insisted,  that  a  true  account 
of  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  sunns  in  question  were  to  be  applied, 
should  be  previously  laid  before  it. 

No  sooner  did  the  king  learn  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  refused  to  register  the  edict,  than  he 
had  recourse  to  a  bed  of  justice ;  at  the  best 
an  equivocal,  and  at  present,  a  very  unpopular 
measure.  This  assembly  met  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1787,  and  registered  the  edict ;  but  the 
next  day  the  parliament  entered  a  formal  protest 
.against  the  registration  of  the  edict,  declaring  it 
to  be  "  prepared  against  ita  approbation  and 
consent ,-"  adding,  "  that  the  edict  neither  ought 
nor  should  I/ate  any  force"  and  that  "  the  Jirst 
person  zcho  presumed  to  carry  it  into  execution 
should  tie  adjudged  a  traitor,  and  condemned  to 
the  gallies!" 

In  a  few  days  after  this  spirited  and  formi- 
dable protest,  the  king  ordered  the  hall  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  and  banished 
the  members  to  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  but  not 
before  they  had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance,  in 
•which  they  displayed  equal  energy  and  eloquence. 
They  were,  however,  recalled  soon  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  compromise,  which  was  considered 
in  some  degree  to  have  tarnished  the  glory  they 
had  acquired. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  by 
successive  hopes  and  fears,  the  ministry  per- 
suaded the  king  to  take  a  novel  and  extraordinary 
step.  Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  November,  he  visited  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  produced  two  edicts, 
which  were  required  to  be  enforced,  one  of 
which  indicated  a  new  loan  to  the  amount  of  450 
millions  of  livres,  about  19,000,000/.  sterling. 
A  discussion  continued  for  nine  hours,  when  his 
majesty  suddenly  arose,  and  commanded  the 
edicts  to  be  instantly  registered.  This  bojug 
considered  as  a  direct  violation  of  all  the  forms  of 
this  f.u gust  assembly,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
equal  firmness  and  respect,  protested  against  the 
proceedings,  which,  he  said,  had  been  rendered 
null  and  void  by  the  unprecedented  conduct  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  king,  in  return,  immediately  sent  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  into  exile,  and  issued  letlres 
de  cachet  against  two  other  members.  Such 
arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  monarch 
hitherto  respected  Tor  his  humanity,  produced 


the  most  spirited  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  SECT.  II. 
the  parliament.  In  one  of  these,  no  less  cele-  \—~;-^. 
brated  on  account  of  its  eloquence  than  its 
boldness,  they  claimed  not  the  favour  of  the 
monarch,  but  his  justice,  which  was  subject, 
they  said,  to  regulations  independent  of  the 
will  of  man;  they  maintained  that  kings  them- 
selves were  bound  to  obey  it,  and  that  his  glo- 
rious ancestor,  Henry  IV.  acknowledged  that  he 
had  two  sovereigns,  "  God  and  the  laws."  The 
reply  of  the  king,  "  that  they  should  not  demand 
from  his  justice,  what  solely  depended  upon 
his  will,"  tended  only  to  irritate  ~tl»e  members  ; 
who,  recurring  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
constitution,  at  length  declared,  "  that  it  was 
neither  in  their  power,  in  that  of  the  crown,  nor 
of  both  united,  to  grant  or  to  levy  any  new  tuxes 
upon  the  people  !" 

This  appeal  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  states-general,  rendered  the  parliament  of 
Paris  the  idol  of  the  people;  but  the  ministers 
were  at  that  moment  secretly  meditating  its 
humiliation ;  and  M.  de  Brienne,  the  prime 
minister,  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  assembly,  by  the  project  of  a  cour  p/eniere, 
composed  of  princes,  peers,  magistrates,  and 
military  men,  devoted  to  the  court,  by  which  the 
royal  edicts  were  henceforward  to  be  registered. 
This  produced  a  fresh  remonstrance,  containing 
an  attack  on  the  ministers,  a  protest  against  the 
plans  in  agitation,'  and  a  declaration,  that 
"  France  is  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  ;  and  that  the  right  of  raising 
subsidies  is  in  the  nation,  represented  by  the 
states-general  duly  convened." 

On  this,  (he  palace  in  which  the  parliament 
assembled  was  once  more  encircled  by  troops, 
and  some  of  its  members  seized  and  confined  ; 
the  king  also  held  a  bed  of  justice,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1788,  in  which  he  presented  a  number  of 
edicts  to  be  registered  ;  among  these  was  one 
for  the  establishment  of  the  counrpleniere,  and 
another  for  the  diminution  of  the  members  of  the, 
parliament  of  Paris,  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  sixty-seven,  as  had  been  done  by 
Louis  XI. 

The  magistrates  having  entered  a  solemn 
protest,  his  majesty  was  advised  to  shut  up  tiif 
place  of  their  deliberations  by  means  of  an  armed 
force  ;  he  at  the  same  time  suspended  all  the  par- 
liaments throughout  the  kingdom; — a  measure 
which  was  opposed  by  an  address,  signed  by 
forty-seven  peers  and  bishops,  "  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  nation." 

Commotions  of  an  alarming  nature  now- 
ensued.  In  Brittany,  tlie  nobles  and  the  people 
seemed  to  suspend  their  disputes  on  purpose  to 
investigate  public  grievances  ;  the  intermediate 
commission  of  the  states  exhibited  great  firmness 
on  this  occasion  ;  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the 
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If.  province,  experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  agita- 
— »-v-«^/  lion.  Of  the  members  constituting  the  parlia- 
ments of  Toulouse  and  Grenoble,  part  were  in 
exile  and  part  in  prison  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  irril-.ited,  that  they  had  driven  the  governor  of 
Lnnguedoe  out  of  his  capital  ;  while  the  troops, 
hitherto  the  firm  supporters  of  arbitrary  power 
in  every  monarchy,  and  particularly  in  France, 
refused  to  lire  upon  the  populace.  At  Grenoble, 
in  Dauphiny,  the  peasants  collected  in  large 
bodies  from  the  neighbouring  country,  to  assist 
the  townsmen,  if  necessary,  against  the  soldiery  ; 
and  terror  and  indignation,  rage  and  dismay, 
prevailed  every-where  by  turns. 

At  length,  the  court,  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
agitation  in  the  provinces,  dismissed  the  ministers ; 
and  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances, 
that  only  part  of  the  demands  on  the  treasury  was 
paid  in  cash,  the  remainder  being  liquidated  by 
means  of  bills,  due  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  partial  bankruptcy  was  only 
avoided  by  a  royal  edict, enjoining  all  bankers,and 
others,  to  receive  the  paper  of  the  caisse  iVescompte 
as  money.  In  addition  to  this,  a  scarcity  was 
threatened,  and  many  of  the  people  were  actually 
perishing  for  want  of  bread  :  the  notion  therefore 
became  prevalent,  that  the  states-general  could 
alone  rescue  the  nation  from  misery  and  despair. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  M.  Necker,  who 
had  been  recalled  to  the  office  of  minister  of 
finance,  his  majesty  consented  to  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general,  and  much  debate  took  place 
relative  to  the  mode  of  forming  that  assembly  ; 
but  an  order  of  council  was  at  length  procured 
on  the  27th  of  December,  declaring  that  the 
deputies  to  the  states-general  should  at  least 
iimount  to  one  thousand  ;  that  the  number  sent  by 
each  bailiwick  should  be  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  its  population  and  taxes  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
members  of  the  third  should  be  equal  to  the  joint 
jiiiiount  of  the  other  two  estates. 

The.  me;-ting  of  this  celebrated  assembly  being 
at  length  fixed  for  the  first  of  May,  17SO,  the 
whole  nation  appeared  to  be  electrified.  The  city 
of  Paris  was  divided  into  districts  forth:1  elections, 
and  the  bailiwicka  began  to  draw  up  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  deputies,  for  the  reformation  of  a 
multitude  of  abuses  that  had  prevailed  for  ages. 

SECTION  III. 

AT  length,  the  states-general,  which  had 
been  by  turns  promised,  delayed,  and  precipi- 
tated, nfter  a  lap?e  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Jive  years,  assembled  at  Versailles,  on  the  oth  of 
May,  1/Hi).  The  ceremony  commenced  with  an 
act  of  devotion  ;  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
preceded  by  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  king,  repaired  to  the  temple 
of  the  Deity,  amidst  au  immense  crowd,  who 


offered  up  vows  for  the  success  of  their  endea- 
vours to  reform  and  regenerate  the  state.  The 
splendour  and  variety  of  the  robes  of  two  of  the 
orders,  added  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  spec- 
tacle ;  for  the  dignified  clergy  were  dressed  in  a 
style  of  grandeur  suitable  to  their  respective  ranks, 
being  adorned  with  scarfs,  crosses,  and  crosiers, 
while  the  nobility  were  decorated  as  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  with  flowing  mantles  covered  with  lace  ; 
plumes  of  feathers  waving  in  the  air,  stars,  and 
ribbons,  calculated  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect, 
and  swords  glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  third  estate,  on  which  the  people  chiefly 
relied,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  affect  sim- 
plicity, the  members  appearing  in  plain  clothes, 
surmounted  by  short  woollen  cloaks,  as  in  the 
time  of  Philip  le  Bel;  but  they  were  hailed  by  the 
surrounding  multitude  as  thehope  of  their  country, 
while  a  solemn  and  inauspicious  silence  prevailed 
during  the  procession  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  ceremonial,  the  king, 
who  was  seated  in  a  magnificent  alcove,  with  the 
queen  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood  around  him,  delivered  a 
discourse  to  the  assembly,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  hope,  that  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  would  communicate  new  vigour  to  the 
nation,  re-establish  public  credit,  and  open  ad- 
ditional sources  of  happiness.  The  speech  of  his 
majesty  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention, 
and  hailed  with  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  followed,  and  enlarged  on  the 
advantages  of  a  limited  government,  equally  re- 
mote from  absolute  monarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  anarchy  and  republicanism  on  the  other. 
M.  Necker  succeeded  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  in  which  lie  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  assembly  principally  to 
the  state  of  the  finances,  which  he  allowed  to  bo 
deranged,  but  stated  the  actual  deficit  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty-six  millions  of  French  livres. 

Subsequent  to  this  sitting,  some  dispute's 
arose  between  the  respective  orders.  The  third 
estate  (the  commons),  to  the  number  of  583, 
declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
nation;  and  their  first  act  was  to  declare  all  the 
imposts  illegal,  because  they  had  not  been  con- 
sented toby  the  nation.  They  however  re-enacted 
them  instantly  in  the  name  of  their  constituents, 
declaring,  that  they  ceased  on  the  very  day- on 
which  the  present  assembly  should  be  dissolved. 
All  future  proceedings  were  prevented  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  p;irt  of  the 
king,  who,  on  the  20th  of  June,  declared,  by  ;i 
herald  at  arms,  that  the  debates  of  the  assembly 
were  suspended,  and  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
intention  to  hold  a  royal  session  on  the  22d. 
This  assumption  of  power,  wholly  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  states-general,  led  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  members  of  the 
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assembly,  finding  themselves  excluded  from  the 
national  hall,  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  assembled 
in  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles,  and  the  people, 
electrified  by  the  conduct  of  their  deputies,  in  their 
turn  excited  new  zeal  by  their  plaudits  ;  some  of 
the  soldiery,  partaking  of  the  general  enthusiasm, 
formed  a  guard  of  honour  at  the  entrance*,  while 
one  of  the  members,  who  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  hall : 
and,  as  if  actuated  by  one  general  impulse,  all  the 
deputies  arose  and  took  an  oath  never  to  separate 
until  the  constitution  should  be  formed,  and  the 
regeneration  of  France  completed. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  three  orders  were 
assembled  by  the  king's  command,  in  roi/al  ses- 
sion. The  speech  which  the  king  was  advised  to 
deliver  on  this  occasion,  was  not  in  the  least  cal- 
culated to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  After 
lamenting  the  disputes  that  had  taken  place,  his 
majesty  insisted  on  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
orders,  and  annulled  the  celebrated  decree,  by 
which  the  commons  had  declared  themselves  the 
national  assembly.  He  at  the  same  time  alluded 
to  the  benefits  which  he  was  preparing  to  confer 
on  his  people  ;  but  nothing  positive  was  said  rela- 
tive to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  participation 
of  the  states-general  in  the  enaction  of  laws  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  hinted  at  the  retention  of  the 
most  unpopular  of  all  the  prerogatives  claimed  by 
the  crown — that  of  lettres  de  cachet,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  certain  restrictions  ;  and  the  continuance 
of  the  tyrannical  privileges  arising  out  of  the 
feudal  incidents,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  restraints 
to  which  any  nation  can  be  subjected. 

The  sittings  of  the  assembly  having  been 
continued,  an  union  of  the  orders  took  place,  and 
on  the  27th,  47  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  repaired  to 
the  hall  of  the  states,  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy 
and  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  at  the  express 
recommendation  of  the  king,  followed  their 
example. 

In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  these 
appearances  of  cordiality,  orders  had  been  for 
some  time  issued  by  the  court  to  collect  a  large 
body  of  troops  ;  and  as  the  French  soldiery  could 
not  now  be  depended  on ,  foreigners  were  preferred 
to  the  national  regiments.  Thirty-five  thousand 
•men  were  already  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital ;  twenty  thousand  more  were  expect- 
ed ;  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  was  provided 
at  a  prodigious  expense ;  camps  b  egan  to  be  traced 
out;  the  commanding  eminences  were  crowned 
with  batteries ;  the  roads  and  bridges  were 
occupied  by  military  posts  ;  and  the  Marshal  de 
Broglio  was  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 

The  capital,  ever  jealous  of  the  court,  and 
alarmed  at  these  formidable  preparations,  was 

*  Precis  de  la  Revolution  Fran,  par  Rabaut  de  Saint 
Uticnne. 
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now  agitated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  SECT. 
people  assembled  in  prodigious  multitudes  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  dividing  into 
groups,  were  addressed  by  certain  persons, 
whom  they  styled  "  orators,"  with  a  degree  of 
eloquence  that  did  not  fail  to  please  and  even  to 
fascinate. 

A  large  body  of  the  soldiery,  having  become 
a  part  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
long  residence  in  and  connection  with  the  capital, 
began  to  make  a  common  cause  with  its  inha- 
bitants, and  to  discriminate  between  the  rights  of 
men  and  the  duties  of  soldiers.  Nor  were  other 
means  of  seduction  wanting :  they  were  loaded 
with  presents  and  caresses;  they  were  feasted 
for  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ,  and  to  the 
delights  of  wine,  were  added  the  fascinations  of 
gold,  and  the  blandishments  of  women. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Necker,  the  only  minis- 
ter on  whom  either  the  nation  or  its  representa- 
tives had  any  reliance,  being  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  office,  was  sent  once  more  into  exile,  and 
the  new  administration  was  said  to  consist  of  De 
Breteuil,  Foulon,  La  Galesiere,  La  Porte,  and 
the  Marshal  de  Broglio  ;  all  of  whom  were  con- 
sidered as  the  decided  advocates  of  the  ancient 
despotism. 

The  period  of  the  revolution  was  now 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  ;  and  here  it  may 
be  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  the  numerous 
causes  which  conspired  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  a  throne,  upheld  by  the  veneration  of  fourteen 
centuries,  and  to  facilitate  the  downfal  of  a  prince, 
the  successor  of  sixty-eight  kings. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  causes  •  of  that  tremendous  event, 
which  was  in  its  consequences  to  shake,  not  only 
the  monarchy  of  France,  but  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  to  their  foundations,  are  various  and 
palpable.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  human  mind  :  and 
the  extension  of  letters  and  philosophy,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  Raynal, 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Bailly,  Buffbn,  Condorcet, 
Diderot,  d'Alembert,  &c.  The  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  when  writers  of  this  description  began  first 
to  flourish,  and  enjoy  the  fostering  smiles  of  the 
great  and  powerful,  has  been  considered  as  the 
Augustan  epoch  of  French  history  :  and  it  was 
then,  that  under  the  shelter  of  royal  despotism, 
those  weapons  were  forged  which  were  afterwards 
destined  to  break  its  chains. — Another  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  may  be  traced  to  the 
extreme  embarrassment  of  the  national  finances, 
and  to  the  writings  of  the  rival  financiers,  Necker 
and  Calonne,  which  disclosed  secrets  that  proved 
ruinous  to  the  credit  of  the  monarchy  ;  atid 
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IV.  wiiii-h  gave  to  the  parliaments  and  the  states- 
general  a  zeal  and  decision  commensurate  vvitli 
the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
ditliculties  of  their  country.  There  were  also 
many  other  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
produce  this  change.  The  liberties  and  prosperity 
of  England — a  country  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  could  not  be  contemplated  with 
indifference.— Rut  a  still  more  permanent  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  example  of  America,  whore 
M.  dt'  la  Fayotte,  and  many  thousand  other 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  had  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  liberty,  and  where  they  had 
seen  a  happy  nation,  in  which  the  distinctions 
of  rank  and  birth  were  unknown.  There  they, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  virtue,  talents,  and  cou- 
rage, rewarded  ;  there  they  viewed  with  surprise 
a  sovereign  people,  fighting,  not  for  a  master,  but 
for  themselves,  and  administering  the  laws  by 
representatives  of  their  own  free  choice. — On 
their  return,  the  contrast  was  odious  and  intoler- 
able ;  they  beheld  family  preferred  to  merit, 
influence  to  justice,  and  wealth  to  worth.  They 
began  to  examine  a  constitution,  in  which  the 
monarch,  whom  they  were  accustomed  now  to 
consider  only  as  the  first  magistrate,  was  every 
thing,  and  the  people,  the  foundation  of  all 
power — nothing  :  and  they  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  wished,  and  even  languished 
for  a  change.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
to  the  existing  order  of  things  confined  to  the 
French  soldiers  who  had  served  in  America, 
and  there  imbibed  the  principles  of  republi- 
canism :  but  the  whole  army  itself,  properly  so 
called,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
monarchy,  had  conceived  a  deep-rooted  disgust 
against  the  punishments  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  under  the  administration  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  and  by  which  they  were 
coerced  into  submission  by  the  military  punish- 
ments of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  instead 
of  being,  as  hitherto,  flattered  into  obedience  by 
the  principle  of  honour.  At  this  critical  period, 
when  union  and  ability  might  have  protracted  the 
fate  of  the  government,  the  court  was  distracted 
by  private  jealousies,  and  divided  by  petty  feuds. 
The-  prerogative,  omnipotent  in  theory,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  bounded  in  practice.  The  king, 
possessing  many  virtues,  but  feeble,  irresolute, 
and  uxorious,  i-xciled  pity,  and  even  contempt. 
Vibrating  between  the  virulent  counsels  of  his 
court  and  the  timidity  of  his  own  nature,  he 
appears  to  have  been,  by  turns,  tyrannical  and 
complaisant.  The  queen,  while  dauphiness, 
had  obtained  the  respect  of  the  nation,  by 
refusing  to  countenance  the  licentiousness  of  the 
court  of  the  reigning  monarch;  and  her  beauty 
had  long  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  capi- 
tal. But  her  levities  had  now  sunk  her  into  dis- 
csteem  ;  and  her  enormous  expenses,  her  haughty 


demeanour,  and  her  aversion  to  every  thing  that 
bore  the  name  of  liberty,  exposed  her  to  general 
censure  ;  while  the  manner  in  which  she  governed 
the  king,  subjected  both  him  and  herself  to 
increasing  suspicion. 

Her  majesty  and  the  king's  two  brothers  were 
also  at  open  variance.  The  eldest  of  these  had 
acquired  and  retained  the  respect  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  profusion  of  the  younger,  and  still  more 
his  zeal  against  every  innovation  en  the  ancient 
despotism, had  at  length  rendered  his  name  odious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  his  adherents,  openly 
aspired  to  popularity,  and  expended  an  amazing 
fortune  to  produce,  strengthen,  and  support  a 
revolution,  that  in  the  end  proved  their  destruc- 
tion. The  numerous  and  notorious  abuses  in  the 
government,  also  produced  an  effect  correspond- 
ent to  the  knowledge  of  an  inquisitive  and 
critical  age,  and  France  was  denied  even  the 
sleep  of  despotism,  the  only  consolation  that  a 
people  can  derive  from  the  degradation  of  ser- 
vitude. 

The  feudal  hierarchy  had  become  burden- 
some and  oppressive.  Instead  of  softening,  as 
formerly,  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  presenting  a  barrier  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  it  divided  into  casts  of  old  and  new, 
nobles  of  the  sword  and  of  the  robe,  of  the 
court  and  of  the  provinces,  who  all  claimed  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes  ;  and  who,  although  jealous  of 
each  other,  cordially  united  in  treating  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  with  insufferable  haughtiness, 
while  ihey  considered  those  of  the  country  as 
little  better  than  their  slaves. 

What  the  possessors  of  fiefs  originally  ac- 
quired by  their  swords,  the  clergy  had  obtained 
by  the  profusion  of  the  people  in  times  past  ;  but 
their  influence  was  now  visibly  on  the  decline 
throughout  the  nation  ;  and  an  age  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  felt 
itself  but  little  interested  in  those  pole'hiical  con- 
tentions which  at  once  occupied  and  disgraced 
the  two  former  reigns.  The  amazing  wealtk 
possessed  by  nineteen  archbishops,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  bishops ;  the  immense 
revenues  belonging  to  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  abbeys,  twelve  thousand  four  hun- 
dred priories,  and  fourteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  convents  ;  excited  the  surprise, 
and  perhaps  also  the  envy  of  the  laity. — The 
parochial  clergy,  although  poor  themselves,  con- 
stituted the  only  stay  and  consolation  of  the 
people  ;  they  also  were  oppressed  by  their  more 
opulent  brethren,  for  the  prelates  had  continued 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  i-oliuitari/  gift  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  priesthood,  whose  com- 
plaints had  long  proved  unavailing,  but  whose 
resentment,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  inducing; 
them  to  join  the  third  estate,  produced  a  schism 
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in  the  church,   and  put  an  end  to  the  established 
hierarchy. 

Among  the  other  changes  that  had  taken 
place,  that  of  the  liberty  of  speech  was  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Writings  were  every  where 
read  and  circulated  against  the  weight,  number, 
inequality,  and  misapplication  of  the  taxes  ;  the 
vexations  of  the  farmers-general ;  the  venality  of 
offices ;  the  imperfection  of  the  criminal  code  ; 
and  those  arbitrary  and  illegal  imprisonments 
produced  by  let t res  de  cachet.  There  was  a 
general  outcry  against  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
pope,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  the  profusion 
with  which  pensions  were  assigned  on  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

The  Baslile,  and  a  variety  of  subordinate 
prisons,  had  always  opened  their  dreadful  dun- 
geons at  the  voice  of  an  absolute  prince  ;  a  free 
press,  which  leaves  to  a  bad  minister  the  choice 
of  his  duty  or  his  dishonour,  was  still  unknown; 
and  lettret  de  cachet,  sold  publicly  towards  the 
end  of  the  late  reign,  had  been  granted,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present,  with  scandalous 
impunity. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  were  overburdened 
with  taxes,  many  of  which  were  rather  oppres- 
sive than  productive :  offices  conferring  nobility 
were  publicly  bought  and  sold  ;  while  the  nobles 
were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  imposts,  and 
the  clergy  contributed  only  what  they  pleased 
under  the  name  of  a  benevolence. 

The  occupations  of  the  merchant  and  the 
farmer  were  considered  as  discreditable ;  the 
plebeians  were  excluded  from  all  the  high  offices 
of  the  state  ;  and  the  profession  of  arms,  alone 
honourable,  was  consecrated  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  particular  cast :  to  command  a  regiment,  or 
a  man  of  war,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  noble. 

The  people  beingthus  left  destitute  of  redress 
or  protection ;  the  royal  authority  paramount 
and  unbounded;  the  laws  venal;  the  peasantry 
oppressed  ;  agriculture  in  a  languishing  state ; 
commerce  considered  as  degrading ;  the  public 
revenues  farmed  out  to  greedy  financiers ;  the 
public  money  consumed  by  a  court  wallowing  in 
luxury,  and  every  institution  at  variance  with 
justice,  policy,  and  reason ; — a  change  became 
inevitable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events,  and,  like  all  sudden  alterations  in  corrupt 
states,  was  accompanied  with  evils  and  crimes, 
that  made  many  good  men  look  back  on  the 
ancient  despotism  with  a  sigh. 

SECTION  V. 

FROM  the  contemplation  of  the  various  and 
multiplied  causes  that  produced  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  is  proper  to  turn 
to  a  review  of  the  events  that  attended  and 
flowed  from,  the  revolution  in  that  country. 


While  the  deputies,  incapable  of  making  any  SECT.  V. 
resistance,  stood  aghast,  the  citizens  of  Paris 
were  taking  measures  to  alter  the  destiny  of  the 
assembly,  the  monarch,  and  the  empire.  They 
began  by  carrying  in  triumph  the  busts  of  Necker 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  each  of  whom  had 
been,  at  different  times,  the  victim  of  despotism. 
Being  attacked  by  a  patrole  of  the  Royal  Alle- 
mande,  several  persons  were  wounded,  but  the 
guard  was  at  length  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Thuilleries. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period,  that  Gorsas,  then 
a  school-master,  and  afterwards  a  deputy,  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  continued  to  harangue  a  large 
body  of  citizens  in  one  quarter ;  at  the  same  time 
that  Camille  Desmoulius,  a  celebrated  advocate, 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  addressed  an  eloquent 
oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude  in  another  ; 
and  after  being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
rendered  unable  to  proceed,  still  contrived  to 
articulate  the  words, — "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !" 

While  the  women  and  children,  terrified  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  troops,  rent  the  air 
with  their  shrieks  and  lamentations,  the  alarm- 
bell  was  rung  in  every  parish  ;  the  theatres  were 
shut ;  cannons  were  fired  by  way  of  signal ;  some 
of  the  citizens  barricaded  their  houses,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  against  the  assailants  ; 
while  the  multitude,  unprovided  with  any  certain, 
means  of  annoyance,  rushed  into,  and  seized  all 
the  arms  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  the  gun- 
smiths and  armourers,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  the  town-house. 

In  this  critical  moment,  when  every  thing 
depended  on  the  conduct  adopted  by  the  French 
guards,  the  Marquis  de  Valadi,  formerly  an 
officer  in  that  corps,  repaired  to  the  barracks, 
and  contrived  to  excite  their  passions,  arouse 
their  ambition,  and  subdue  their  fidelity.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  accordingly  sallied 
out,  when,  being  joined  by  patroles  of  armed  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  by  a  mob,  many  of  whom  carried 
torches,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  a  company 
of  the  Royal  Allemande.  The  fugitives  having 
retreated  to  the  main  body  of  their  regiment, 
posted  in  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  twelve  hundred 
of  the  guards  repaired  to  the  Palais-Royal, 
where  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  at  length 
determined,  though  destitute  of  both  officers  and 
artillery,  to  give  battle  to  the  foreign  troops. — 
They  accordingly  commenced  their  march,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory,  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
drove  them  before  them  to  the  Boulevards,  and 
at  length  forced  all  the  regular  troops  to  evacuate 
Paris,  and  withdraw  to  Versailles,  where  they 
spread  dismay  and  consternation  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  court,  whose  projects  had  been  thus 
anticipated  and  disconcerted,  the  evening  of  the 
14th  of  July  having  been  the  time  fixed  for  an 
attack  on  the  capital. 
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An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  at 
this  moment,  which  tended  jiot  a  little  to  produce 
and  accelerate  the  catastrophe  that  ensued. 
Twenty  thousand  men  of  different  nations,  who 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  roads  over  Mont- 
niartre,  hut  who  were  now  without  bread,  and 
without  occupation,  threatened  to  plunder  the 
capital,  which  was  itself  rapidly  approaching  to  a 
state  of  famine.  These  banditti  had  already  ap- 
proached to  the  suburbs,  and  after  burning  the 
outlet  called  the  White  Barriers,  began  to  enter 
several  houses.— To  meet  this  emergency,  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  city  militia,  and  the  citizens  ran 
in  crowds  to  inscribe  their  names,  as  the  defend- 
ers of  their  country.  Arms  being  still  wanting, 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men  ran  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  invalids,  seized  on  the  artillery,  and 
obtained  possession  of  about  fifty  thousand  mus- 
kets, sabres,  and  pikes,  which  had  been  concealed 
there. 

The  citizens  were  immediately  marshalled, 
and  more  than  sixty  thousand  enrolled  and  distri- 
buted into  companies  ;  patroles  were  established 
in  every  district ;  the  Serjeants  and  grenadiers  of 
the  French  guards  were  appointed  officers  :  can- 
non were  immediately  posted  on  the  Pont  Nenf, 
the  Pont-Royal,  and  in  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  Versailles ;  while  the  Place  Davptrint,  admi- 
rably situated  for  that  purpose,  was  provided  with 
a  numerous  artillery,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  patriotic  army,  as  it  now  began 
to  be  called. 

The  revolution  had  thus  actually  commenced  ; 
and  some  unknown  individual,  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  July,  after  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens,  exclaimed — "  Let  us  take  t/ie 
Hostile!"  The  name  of  this  fortress,  which  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  people  every  thing 
hateful  and  odious  in  the  ancient  despotism, 
operated  with  all  the  effect  of  electricity.  The 
cry  of  "  To  the  Bastile  !"  resounded  from  rank 
to  rank,  from  street  to  street,  from  the  Palais- 
Royal  to  the  suburbs  of  iV.  Antoine.  An  army, 
composed  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  provided  with 
pikes  forged  during  the  night,  with  muskets  pro- 
cured at  the  Invalids,  with  gilded  lances  and 
battle-axes,  snatched  from  the  Garde  Meitble, 
was  immediately  formed,  and  the  French  guards 
were  prevailed  upon  to  join  this  motley  crew. 
During  the  attack,  the  insurgents  were  joined  by 
a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  Ruffeville,  and 
fusileers  of  Lubersac  ;  and  though  a  formidable 
resistance  was  made  by  De  Launay,  the  governor, 
the  gates  were  at  length  forced,  the  besiegers 
entered,  and  a  castle  was  taken  by  storm  in  less 
than  four  hours,  which  had  menaced  France  for 
nearly  as  many  ages,  and  which  an  army,  headed 
by  the  great  Condi'-,  had  formerly  besieged  in  vain 
during  three  and  twenty  days  ! 

De  Launay,  whose  name  hud  been  long  odious 


to  the  Parisians,  was  put  to  death  in  his  way  to 
the  town-house  ;  M.  de  Losine,  the  major,  a  man 
of  great  humanity,  unhappily  experienced  a 
similar  fate;  Requait,  a  subaltern  officer,  who 
had  prevented  the  governor  from  setting  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  was  also  killed  ;  and  the 
whole  garrison  would  perhaps  have  been  sacri- 
ficed by  an  enraged  populace,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generous  intervention  of  the  French  guards, 
who  petitioned  for,  and  obtained  mercy. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Hesseles  the  provost 
of  the  merchants,  having  been  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy, escaped  from  the  hotel  de  ville,  but 
was  shot  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  his  head 
carried  about  in  procession  with  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  Bastile  : — a  horrid  kind  of  spec- 
tacle, whicli  at  length  accustomed  the  people  to 
the  spilling  of  human  blood,  and  let  loose  all  the 
furies  of  vengeance  and  proscription. 

These  events,  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  unfortunate  monarch,  although 
they  occurred  at  seven  in  the  afternoon,  were 
first  communicated  to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court,  who  repaired  to  his  chamber  at  midnight, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  capital.  On  the  succeeding  morning  his  ma- 
jesty repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  intimated  that 
he  had  given  orders  for  the  retreat  of  the  troops  ; 
on  this,  a  deputation  of  eighty-four  members  was 
sent  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  citi- 
zens, who  now  elected  M.  Bailly  mayor  of  Paris, 
and  intrusted  the  command  of  the  national  guard 
to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 

The  Bastile  was  immediately  devoted  to  de- 
struction :  the  unhappy  prisoners*  were  released 
in  triumph ;  the  instruments  of  torture  were 
dragged  from  the  dungeons,  and  exposed  to  day ; 
and  the  destiny  of  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy 
seemed  to  be  already  decided. 

Many  of  the  grandees,  alarmed  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
capital,  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois,  for  whom  it  was  reserved,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  and  twenty  years,  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  having 
been  informed  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
escaped  with  his  two  sons,  during  the  night. 
The  Princes  'of  Conde  and  Conti,  as  well  as  the 
Dukes  de  Luxemburg  and  Vauguion,  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  their  example  soon  became  epidemic. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  assembly  was  yet 


*  1  Tavernier, 
2  Pnjade, 

:i  LaRocbe, 

4  The  Count  de  Solagfes, 


5  De  Whyte,  supposed  to  be 

an  Englishman, 

6  La  Caurege,  and 

7  Bcchade. 


It  appears  clearly  from  the  annals  of  ilie  Bastile, 
that  insanity  or  idiotism  generally  results  from  the  sys- 
tem «f  secret  imprisonment ;  of  the  seven  prisoners  enume- 
rated above,  two  were  actually  sent  to  a  mad-house. 
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uncertain  of  its  own  fate,  and  that  of  the  nation, 
it  determined,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  leave 
behind  it  a  monument  of  its  patriotism  and  zeal. 
The  following  celebrated  "  DECLARATION  OF 
RIGHTS,"  the  ground-work  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, was  accordingly  voted,  after  three  different 
plans  had  been  submitted  by  La  Fayette,  Mounier, 
and  Sieves,  and  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1791,  and  at  length  obtained 
the  sanction  of  his  majesty. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  French  people,  formed  into 
a  national  assembly,  considering  that  ignorance,  forgetful- 
ness,  or  contempt  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  are  the  sole  Causes 
of  public  grievances,  and  of  the  corruption  of  government, 
have  resolved  to  exhibit,  in  a  solemn  declaration,  the  natural, 
unalienable,  and  sacred  Rights  of  Man,  in  order  that  this 
declaration,  ever  present  to  all  the  members  of  the  SOCIAL 
BODV,  may  incessantly  remind  them  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  duties;  to  the  end,  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  those  of  the  executive  power,  being  able  to  be 
every  moment  compared  with  the  end  of  all  political  institu- 
tions, may  acquire  the  most  respect;  in  order  also,  that  the 
remonstrances  of  the  citizens,  founded  henceforward  on 
simple  and  incontestable  principles,  may  ever  tend  to  main- 
tain the  constitution,  and  to  promote  the  general  good. 

"  For  this  reason,  the  national  assembly  recognises,  and 
declares,  in  the  presence  of,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  following  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens  : 

1.  Men  are  born,  and  always  continue  free,  and  equal 
in  respect  to  their  rights;  civil  dis'tinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
founded  only  on  public  utility. 

The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man;  and 
these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  oppression. 

3.  The  nation  is  essentially  the    source    of  all  sove- 
reignty ;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body   of  men,  be 
entitled  to    any  uuthuiity  which   is  not  expressly  derived 
from  it. 

4.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  what- 
ever doth  not  injare  another.     The  exercise  of  the  natural 
rights  of  every  man,  has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are 
necessary  to  secure-  to  every  otl-cr  man  the  free  exereise 
of  '.lie  same  rights;  antl  these  limits  are  determinate  alone 
by  the  law. 

5.  The  law  ought  only  to  prohibit  actions  hurtful  to 
society.     What  is  not  prohibited   by  the  law  should  not  be 
hindered;  nor  should   any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which 
the  law  does  not  require. 

6.  The  law  is  an  expression   of  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity.     AH   citizens    have  a  ri-jljt   to  concur,  either  per- 
sonally  or  by    their   representatives,  in  its   formation.     It 
•hould  IIP  «hc  s;ime  to  all,    whether  it  protects  or  punishes  ; 
and   all   being   equal  in    its  sight,    are    ecju  illy    eligible   to 
honours,  places,  anil  employments,  aecunli>  o-  tii  their  differ- 
ent abilities,  without  any  other  distinction  tlian  that  created 
by  their  virtue  and  talents 

7.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  con- 
finement,  except   in  cases   determined  bv  the  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  which  it  has  prescribed.     All  who  pro- 
mote, solicit,  execute,   or  cause  to    be  executed,  arbitrary 
orders,  ought  to  be  punished  :  and  every  citizen  called  upon 
or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to 
obey,  and  he  renders  himself  culpable  by  resistance. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than 
such  as  are  absolutely  ai:d  evidently  necessary  ;    and  no  one 
ought  to  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated 
before  the  oflence,  and  legally  applied. 
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9.  Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  until  he  has    gECT    y 
been  convicted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispen- 
sable, all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his 
person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

10.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  not  eveu  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  pro- 
vided  his  avowal  of  them  do  not  disturb   the  public  order 
established  by  the  law. 

11.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every 
citizen  may  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  be 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  his  liberty  in  cases  determined 
by  the  ljuv. 

12.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give   security 
to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

1 3.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses 
of  government,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
members  of  the  community  according  to  their  abilities. 

14.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his 
representative,  to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of 
public  contributions,   the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their 
amount,  mode  of  assessment,   and  duration. 

16.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all 
its  agents  an  account  of  their  conduct. 

16.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers 
and  a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  con- 
stitution. 

17.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred, 
no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident 
public  necessity,    legally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of 
a  previous  just  indemnity. 

"  The  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  desirous  of  establishing  the 
French  Constitution  on  the  principles  which  it  has  just  now 
recognised  and  declared,  abolishes  irrevocably  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  injurious  to  liberty,  and  equality  of 
rights. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  nor  peerage,  norhere- 
ditary  distinctions,  nor  difference  nf  orders,  aor  feudal  go- 
vernments, nor  patrimonial  jurisdictions,  nor  any  of  the  titles, 
denominations,  and  prerogatives  which  are  derived  from 
them  ;  nor  any  of  the  orders  of  chivalry,  corporations,  or 
deeofutioni,  for  which  proofs  of  nobility  were  required  ;  nor 
any  kind  of  superiority  but  that  of  public  functionarie.s,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

"  No  public  office  is  henceforth  hereditary  or  pur- 
chasable. 

"  No  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any  individual,  can  hence- 
forth possess  any  privilege  or  exception  from  the  common 
rights  of  all  Frenchmen. 

"  There  are  no  more  mardenshipi  or  corporations  in  pro- 
fessions, arts,  or  trades. 

"  The  law  recognises  no  longer  any  religions  vows,  nor 
any  other  engagement  which  would  be  contrary  to  natural 
rights,  or  to  the  constitution."* 

The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  suddenly 
diverted  from  the  formation  of  a  constitutional 
code,  to  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  kingdom, 
in  consequence  of  the  anarchy  that  succeeded  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  despotism,  and  for  which 
it  was  found  difficult  to  administer  any  immediate 

*  The  constitution  drawn  up  upon  the  bases  here  sub- 
joined, being  much  too  voluminous  to  appear  in  this  place, 
w  ill  he  givtn  at  full  length  in  an  appendix  to  this  work. 
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or  effectual  relief.  It  is  truly  lamentable,  that 
among  the  many  ills  originating  from,  or  inherent 
in  slavery,  one  is,  that  it  renders  its  victims  long 
unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  blessings  they 
have  panted  after:  and  that  the  enfranchised 
bondman,  like  the  miserable  prisoner,  long  im- 
mured in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  is  utterly  unable  at 
first  to  enjoy  the  genial  light  of  liberty.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  the  vassalage  of  several  cen- 
turies had  steeled  the  hearts  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  nation  to  humanity,  and  instead  of  deriving 
happiness  from  the  transition,  many  dreamed  only 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  ages  in  the  blood  of 
their  oppressors,  and  of  obtaining  that  wealth 
from  plunder  which  they  had  hitherto  been  de- 
prived the  chance  of  acquiring,  by  prejudice  and 
injustice. 

All  the  great  cities  were  at  the  same  time 
agitated  by  the  dread  of  famine,  and  the  necessi- 
tit -  of  the  populace,  fanaticised  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  unfortunately  mistook  lioentiousness  for 
liberty  ;  while  Paris,  the  cradle  of  the  revolution, 
contained  a  prodigious  number  of  people,  whose 
daily  subsistence  arose  from  fraud  and  violence 
only.  The  peasantry,  hut  too  long  oppressed 
by  their  lords,  seemed  to  consider  this  as  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for makingreprisals  :  unhap- 
pily they  were  not  content  with  the  liberation  of 
themselves  and  children  from  manual  servitude. 
Many  of  the  castles  of  the  nobles  were  accordingly 
attacked,  pillaged,  and  burned  ;  while  they  them- 
selves, with  their  wives  and  their  offspring,  by  a 
sad  reverse,  were  now  exposed  to  the  insults,  the 
menaces,  and  sometimes  even  the  vengeance  of 
the  unhappy  villagers.  Many,  however,  were 
the  instances  in  which  a  generous  oblivion  ensued, 
and  only  in  a  few  cases  did  the  good  and  benefi- 
cent landholder  experience  ingratitude  as  a  retri- 
bution for  his  benevolence. 

The  assembly,  fully  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity,  passed 
a  decree,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  en- 
joining the  taxes  to  be  paid  as  usual,  and  enforcing 
the  law  for  the  security  of  persons  and  of  property. 
But  in  the  course  of  that  celebrated  night,  a  me- 
morable measure  was  proposed  and  carried,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  nobles,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  originated  with  them.  This  mea- 
sure was  no  less  than  the  abolition  of  tin;  feudal 
system  -.—that  system  of  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions to  one  class  of  the  community,  and  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  to  the  other,  wa's  abolished,  and 
it  was  declared  that  henceforth  in  France  there 
should  be  only  one  law,  one  nation,  one  family,  and 
one  honourable  title — that  of  a  French  citi/.rn. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  it  wassus^ested,  that 
as  tythes  operated  in  the  manner  of  a  premium 
against  agriculture,  and  a  tax  upon  industry, 
they  should  be  immediately  suppressed ;  this 
was  at  first  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy, 


particularly  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  at  length  consented  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  his  brethren. 

.  The  next  object  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  was  the  constitution  ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  long  and  interesting  debates,  France 
was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments — the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  were  fixed — let t res 
fir  cachet  were  abolished — the  sale  of  offices  made 
criminal — the  feudal  system  annihilated — all  dis- 
tinctions of  orders  abolished — biennial  legisla- 
tures were  agreed  to — a  suspensive  veto  on  all  laws 
was  granted  lo  the  king — and  the  representatives 
were  to  form  but  one  chamber. 

The  national  assembly  had  by  this  time 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  nation,  and  its 
popularity  was  daily  increasing  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces.  Between  the  assembly  and 
the  court  considerable  jealousies  existed,  which 
were  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  corps  of 
Swiss  gHards  into  the  metropolis  ;  and  while 
affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  goaded  on  by  famine,  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  agitation.  The  commotion  began 
among  the  women,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  October,  ran  about  the  streets,  crying  out 
"  Bread  !  Bread  !"  Seizing  on  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Maillard,  they  forced  him  to  become  their 
conductor;  and  being  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
armed  men,  and  followed  by  a  company  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  Bastile,  and  several  cannon, 
they  set  out  for  Versailles,  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family.  The  national  guards,  actuated  by 
a  similar  impulse,  insisted  on  marching  thither 
also  ;  and  La  Fayette,  after  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  municipality,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
accede  to  the  proposition.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  events  that  ensued  ;  for  some 
of  the  mob,  having  burst  into  the  castle,  sacri- 
ficed two  of  the  body  guards  to  their  fury,  and 
the  life  of  the  queen  was  perhaps  saved  by  the 
gallantry  of  a  third,  called  Miomandre.  The 
guards  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed  the  national 
cockade  in  their  hats,  and  supplicated  for  mercy. 
On  this,  the  popular  fury  seemed  to  subside,  but 
the  cry  of  "To  Paris!  to  Paris!"  clearly  inti- 
mated their  intentions,  and  his  majesty  thought 
proper  to  comply.  The  king  accordingly  re- 
paired thither,  on  the  6th  of  October,  preceded 
by  an  executioner,  between  two  wretches,  each 
carrying  a  bloody  head  on  a  pike,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  mob,  a  deputation  of  two  hundred 
members  of  the  national  assembly,  the  troops  of 
Paris,  and  the  French  guards,  who  had  prevented 
much  violence  and  bloodshed. 

1700. — In  the  midstofthis  disorder,  a  national 
bankruptcy  was  apprehended,  to  avert  which  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  declared 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  and  written  assigna- 
tions were  given  on  this  fund,  which  obtained  the 
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name  of  amgitats.  The  king  had  already  re- 
paired to  the  assembly,  and  given  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  the  new  constitution  :  and  the  nation, 
almost  frantic  with  joy  at  its  deliverance  from 
regal  and  feudal  bondage,  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  the  epoch  whence  France  now  dated  her 
liberties,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  which  ap- 
peared the  king,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  deputations  from  all  the  military  and 
naval  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  in  addition  to  300,000 
spectators  of  both  sexes :  and  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  monarch,  the  national  assembly,  and 
the  armed  citizens,  took  at  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  constitution. 

The  spirit  of  anarchy  and  disorganization 
continued  however  to  spread  over  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  the  discontents  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  at  the  new  order  of  things,  rose  to 
such  a  height,  as  to  produce  an  insurrection  and 
civil  war  in  La  Vendee. 

1791. — The  king,  queen,  their  children,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth,  fled  from  the  capital,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  took  the  road  to  Montmedy, 
her  majesty  personating  the  Baroness  de  Knoff, 
and  her  consort,  the  superintendant  of  her  family, 
No  obstacle  intervened  until  their  arrival  at 
Varennes,  when  Louis  was  recognised  by  Drouet, 
the  post-master  of  St.  Menehould,  and  detained 
in  consequence  of  his  zeal.  Paul  le  Blanc,  and 
Joseph  Poncin,  two  national  guards,  were  the 
first  to  stop  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by 
six  horses,  and  accompanied  by  three  out-riders. 
After  some  delay,  the  king  and  his  family  were 
re-conducted  on  their  way  back  to  the  capital,  in 
the  face  of  a  large  body  of  the  Royal  Allemande. 
His  majesty's  brother,  Monsieur,  was,  however, 
more  fortunate,  for  he  fled  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  arrived  at  Mons,  without  experiencing 
any  interruption. 

At  length,  the  royal  family  approached  the 
capital,  conducted  by  the  citizens  of  Varennes, 
and  surrounded  by  an  immense  body  of  national 

fuards.  More  than  half  a  million  of  spectators 
lied  the  streets  and  squares  as  the  captive 
monarch  passed  along  to  the  Thuilleries,  but 
neither  reproaches  nor  murmurs  were  heard  this 
day — on  the  contrary,  a  sullen  silence  prevailed  ; 
not  a  single  hand  was  uplifted  to  express  joy  ; 
every  head  remained  covered  ;  and  the  sovereign 
•was  already  dethroned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects. 

The  assembly  acted  upon  this  occasion  with 
great  magnanimity,  and  an  act  of  oblivion  took 
place.  In  order  to  prevent  further  tumult,  it 
declared,  that  "  the  revolution  was  complete :" 
it  also  revised  its  former  decrees,  completed  the 
constitutional  act,  removed  the  suspension  im- 
posed upon  his  majesty,  and  left  him  at  full  liberty 
either  to  accept  or  refuse  it. 


The  king  addressed  the  assembly  by  letter, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  and  stated  that  he  had 
given  his  sanction  to  the  constitution  :  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  hall,  and 
affixed  his  signature  ;  a  decree  was  accordingly 
issued,  by  which  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  king's 
solemn  declaration  should  be  proclaimed  through- 
out the  nation,  and  that  all  prisoners  confined 
for  debt  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Soon  after  this,  the  legislature,  having  con- 
cluded the  object  of  its  mission,  and  afforded  a 
prospect  of  freedom  to  the  nation,  dissolved  itself 
on  theSOth  of  the  same  month,  the  president  having 
proclaimed,  "  that  the  national  assembly  declares 
its  power  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  it  will  sit  no 
longer." 

Thus  ended  the  labours  of  the  first,  com- 
monly called  the  Constituting  Assembly,  which 
possessed  a  number  of  distinguished  members, 
and  a  collection  of  talents,  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  any  nation  upon  earth. 
Among  these  were  a  number  of  persons  who 
hate  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  war,  and  some  of  whom  have 
outlived  the  events  that  expelled  the  Bourbon 
race  of  kings  from  the  throne,  and  witnessed  a 
revolution  still  more  extraordinary,  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  that  house  have  again  been  restored 
to  the  throne  of  France.  Amongst  these  are 
found  the  name  of  the  ABBE'  SIEVES,  a  catholic 
priest,  at  once  a  profound  metaphysician,  and 
an  adept  in  the  formation  of  constitutions  :  TAL- 
LEYRAND, who,  by  living  in  habits  of  familiarity 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  had 
enhanced  his  own  reputation  ;  yet  at  the  period 
in  question,  acquired  less  notice  by  his  talents  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  tribune,  than  by  his  activity 
in  the  committees,  and  his  facility  in  the  penning 
popular  addresses  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  ABBE 
MAURY,  since  invested  with  the  Roman  purple, 
and  who  had  acquired  considerable  preferment, 
by  the  splendour  of  his  clerical  talents.  Such  how- 
ever was  the  attachment  of  the  abbe  to  the  ancient 
government,  that  he  wished  to  countenance  its 
very  abuses.  Possessed  of  a  ready  wit,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  a  joke:*  and  his  happy 
talent  at  unpremeditated  oratory,  rendered  him 
the  second  man  in  the  assembly.  MIRABEAU  was 
assuredly  the.  first. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  secoiid,  or  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  th«  constitutional  act  was  intro- 
duced with  great  ceremony,  and  every  deputy  in 
succession  ascending  the  rostrum,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  the  original,  swore  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution decreed  during  the  years  1789,  1790. 

*  "  Ah  !  Messieurs,  quanil  vous  m'aurez  mis  a  hi  lan- 
terne,  y  verrez-vous  plus  chiir  ?"—  All !  Sirs,  when  you 
have  hunsj-  me  to  the  lamp-pest,  do  you  think  you  will  sec 
any  '' 
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V.     and    1701.     Previous  to  the    appearance  of  the 

— "•v»-/  kins,  the  mode  in   which  he  was  to  be  received 

1791       and  addressed  underwent  a  long  discussion  ;  and 

it  w;is   determined  that  the  expression  of  "  Sire" 

should  be   omitted,  us   partaking   of  the  feudal 

forms,  ami   that  of  "  Majesty,"  as  incompatible 

with  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  emigration  now  became  greater  than 
before,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  the 
nobles  and  priests,  who  fled  in  all  directions : 
some  repaired  to  England,  others  reached  Aus- 
trian Flanders,  and  the  Electorates,  but  the 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  was  Coblentz.  The 
French  princes  resorted  to  that  city  ;  the  ancient 
household  troops  of  the  king  were  re-established 
there  ;  all  the  ceremonial  of  Versailles  was  prac- 
tised, and  the  Prince  of  Conde  actually  began 
to  assemble  an  army  of  malcontents. 

On  this  the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  (Octo- 
tober  14th)  declaring  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to 
have  forfeited  his  eventual  right  to  the  regency 
if  he  did  not  return  within  the  space  of  two 
months  :  by  another,  all  the  French  thus  assem- 
bled were  proclaimed  traitors ;  while  a  third, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto,  renounced 
in  future  all  wars  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement. 
•  But  neither  did  the  two  first  of  these,  nor  a  law 
passed  against  the  nou-juring  clergy,  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  who  opposed  his  veto,  by  the 
advice  of  Lameth  and  Barnave,  members  of  the 
former  assembly,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  consult 
upon  this  critical  occasion. 

In  fine,  although  Louis  XV I.  had  made  many 
sacrifices,  he  had  not  regained  his  popularity  : 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  superficial  view 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  eventful  period,  in  order  to 

prognosticate    some    of  the  various    evils   that 

speedily  ensued. 

SECTION  VI. 

FRANCE  at  this  moment  was  divided  into, 
and  districted  by  contending  parties.  The  king 
«MS  averse  to  a  constitution  to  which  he  had 
reluctantly  sworn.  Around  the  royal  standard 
appeared  to  be  assembled  a  remnant  of  the 
am  lent  nobility,  and  all  those  devoted  by  place, 
sentiment,  attachment,  or  prejudice,  to  the  crown. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  cause  was  sus- 
tained in  the  assembly  by  a  decided  majority  ; 
Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  all  the  great  cities 
now  participating  in  a  municipal  jurisdiction, 
were  devoted  to  it ;  and  as  it  had  as  yet  been 
uncoiitaniiiiuted  by  excess,  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  Europe  beheld  the  new  order 
of  nflaii-K  with  a  favourable  eye.  Many  of  the 
troops  of  the  line,  indeed,  still  entertained  a 
secret  enmity  to  a  constitution,  which,  while  it 
was  calculated  to  benefit  the  people,  and  even 
themselves,  lessened  the  power  and  influence  of 


the  prince  ;  but  an  immense  multitude  of  national 
guards,  faithful  alike  to  their  interests  and  their 
bath,  were  determined  to  maintain  their  new- 
born liberties  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  dear 
to  them.  The  ascendency  of  the  metropolis, 
now  become  the  joint  residence  of  the  assembly 
and  the  king,  contributed  also  to  give  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  patriots,  while  the  astonish- 
ing influence  of  the  press  scarcely  admits  of  cal- 
culation. Every  printing-house  in  the  capital 
teemed  with  productions  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
innumerable  hand  and  posting  bills,  journals,  and 
regular  periodical  works,  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets  issued 
weekly  from  the  shops  of  the  booksellers. 

Newspapers  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  forms,  and 
prices,  from  two  duodecimo  pages  to  two  sheets, 
and  from  a  half-penny  to  a  livre,  were  regularly 
published,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty  :  The 
royalists  possessed  a  few  ;  the  democratical  party 
a  multitude;  the  constitutionalists  countenanced 
two  or  three  ;  the  ministers  also  had  their  favour- 
ite papers  ;  and  the  king  himself  was  persuaded 
to  waste  his  civil  list,  to  obtain  the  support  of  a 
few  of  the  editors. 

LANJUINAIS,  a  deputy  to  the  states-general, 
and  a  president  of  the  national  assembly,  was  the 
founder  of  a  political  society  called  the  Jacobin 
Club,  which  discussed  a  variety  of  important 
questions,  and  investigated  the  means  of  ensuring 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  It  origi- 
nated in  1789,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Breton  Club,  in  consequence  of  having  been  first 
established  by  the  representatives  of  Britatiny  : 
when  it  was  afterwards  frequented  by  several  of 
the  deputies  from  the  other  provinces  also,  the 
members  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People;"  but  they  were  at  length 
better  known  by  the  place  where  they  assembled, 
which  was  called  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  from 
having  formerly  belonged  to  a  fraternity  of  Do- 
minican friars,  whose  patron  saint  was  of  that 
name.  The  most  celebrated  orators,  patriots, 
and  politicians,  for  some  time  ai'ter  its  institution, 
considered  it  as  an  admirable  engine  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  public  cause.  All  the  zealots  of 
democracy,  all  the  decided  enemies  to  the  court, 
all  the  foes  to  the  privileged  orders,  and  many  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  moderate  members  of  the 
assembly,  at  first  appertained  to  it.  Its  ascen- 
dency was  not  confined  to  Paris  ;  with  every  city, 
and  with  almost  every  village  in  France,  it  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse,  by  means  of  twenty 
thousand  affiliated  clubs,  which  looked  up  to  the 
central  meeting  in  the  capital  as  a  mother  society, 
imbibed  all  its  notions,  diffused  all  its  opinions, 
and  propagated  all  its  alarms.  Such  was  its 
influence,  that  the  legislative  body  was  often 
guided  by  its  decisions,  the  soldiers  were  permit  - 
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ted  to  leave  their  barracks  in  order  to  frequent  its 
galleries,  while  the  red  cap  of  the  president  was 
seen  by  turns  encircling  the  brows  of  the  mayor 
of  Paris,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  minister 
of  state,  nominated  by  the  king. 

But  although  its  power  had  greatly  increased, 
its  character  was  manifestly  on  the  wane. — The 
incendiary  motions,  the  outrageous  proceedings, 
and  the  equivocal  characters  of  many  of  the  ruling 
members,  had  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  a  society, 
•which,  after  counter-balancing  the  influence  of  the 
court,  and  efficaciously  serving  the  public  cause, 
by  the  talents  and  zeal  of  those  who  had  acquired 
for  it  a  dangerous  pre-eminence,  was  likely,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  endanger  the  fabric  of  national 
liberty,  by  its  unqualified  violence.  The  greater 
part  of  the  deputies,  and  some  respectable  private 
individuals,  had  accordingly  withdrawn,  while 
the  names  of  many  of  those  most  conspicuous  for 
their  virtue,  patriotism,  or  oratorical  powers,  were 
erased  from  the  list  of  members  ,  and  the  com- 
mittees were  now  regulated,  and  the  chair  filled, 
accordin  g  to  the  secret  suggestions  of  two  or  three 
ambitious  and  aspiring  individuals. 

But  when  it  was  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
other  deputies,  MAXIMILIAN  ROBESPIERRE,  one  of 
the  six  who  remained,  acted  frequently  as  presi- 
dent, and  at  length  acquired  a  complete  ascend- 
uucy.  Gloomy,  vindictive,  ferocious,  and  at 
once  replete  with  cowardice  and  malignity^  such 
was  his  matchless  hypocrisy,  that  he  concealed 
his  real  character  until  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
enemies;  and  such  his  unabating  envy,  that  he 
considered  all  those  as  enemies,  whose  superior 
talents  and  virtues  had  procured  them  a  place  in 
the  public  esteem.  As  yet  his  reputation  was 
unstained  by  crimes,  but  even  now  he  appeared 
to  be  secretly  contemplating  an  original  and 
monstrous  species  of  dominion,  unknown  before 
in  any  age  or  country,  and  alike  alarming  on 
account  of  its  novelty  and  atrocity.  The  jaco- 
bins were  the  engine  by  which  he  purposed  to 
execute  the  suggestions  of  a  gloomy  ambition  ; 
and  crimes  which  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  would 
scarcely  have  dared  to  dream  of,  (although 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  surrounded 
by  the  satellites  of  despotism,)  were  at  length 
achieved  with  facility  by  a  private  individual,  and 
that  too  in  the  name  of  "  liberty  !" 

DANTON,  first  the  associate,  then  the  victim 
of  Robespierre,  and  like  him  also  an  advocate  by 
profession,  seemed  to  be  intended  by  nature  for 
the  tempestuous  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  the. 
bold  and  decisive  character  which  he  assumed. 
Open,  daring,  generous,  and  unreserved,  he 
exhibited  some  good  qualities  in  conjunction  with 
many  vices,  but  he  was  consumed  by  a  devouring 
ambition. 

MARAT,  a  native  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzer- 
(No.  2.) 


land,  was  the  creature  of  the  two  former,  who   SECT.  VI. 
not  unfrequently  protected  him  from  well-merited  ^^v^*~/ 
punishment,  and  directed  both  his  pen  and  his      1791 
vengeance. 

Such  wfere  the  present  leaders  of  that  famous 
club,  destined  in  a  short  time  to  regulate  the  fate 
of  an  empire  :  but  they  would  never  have  been 
suffered  to  acquire  so  fatal  a  pre-eminence,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  open  hostility  of  the  court  to  the 
new  constitution :  the  impolitic  and  insulting 
interference  of  foreign  powers  :  and  finally,  a  war 
equally  hostile  and  repugnant  to  the  pride,  free- 
dom, and  independence  of  a  great  nation. 

While  the  present  leaders  of  the  jacobins 
scarcely  concealed  their  wishes  to  dethrone  the 
king,  and  either  nominate  a  new  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  or  erect  a  republic  on  its  ruins,  a  rival 
society  existed,  the  members  of  which,  under  a 
name  (Constitutionels)  expressive  of  an  implicit 
attachment  to  the  new  constitution,  were  desirous 
of  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses  ;  many 
of  them  also  had  now  made  their  peace  with  the 
court,  and  were  even  devoted  to  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  schism  among  "  the  friends  of  the 
people,"  Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun ; 
Emery,  a  member  of  the  assembly  ;  the  Dukes  dc 
Rochefoucault  and  Liancourt ;  the  two  Lameths  ; 
La  Fayette,  and  many  others,  had  left  that  cele- 
brated society,  and  determined  to  found  another. 
They  at  first  assembled  in  the  magnificent  hotel 
belonging  to  the  younger  Crillon,  son  of  the  con- 
queror of  Minorca ;  and  when  they  became  more 
numerous,  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  The  Club 
of  1789:"  but  they  were  afterwards  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  convent  of  the  Feuillans,  which 
they  hired,  because  the  hall  being  large  and  spa- 
cious, was  calculated  for  their  debates. 

While  these  two  formidable  societies  evinced 
a  rooted  hatred  to  each  other,  and  were  both  in 
their  turn  detested  by  the  royalists ;  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  neither  equal  in  point  of  talents 
nor  of  energy  to  the  states-general,  began  to  be 
split  into  parties,  and  at  times  exhibited  some 
presages  of  that  intolerant  spirit  which,  soon 
after  the  convocation  of  the  convention,  involved 
France  in  blood  and  calamity.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  court,  however,  still  contributed 
to  produce  a  certain  degree  ef  apparent  union, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  royal  family  had  been 
made  prisoners,  and  the  monarchy  itself  was 
dissolved,  that  the  blood  of  the  advocates  of  liberty 
flowed  on  the  same  scaffold  that  had  received 
the  victims  of  aristocracy,  and  the  founders  of  the 
republic  began  to  proscribe  each  other  with  an 
envenomed  rancour,  that  admitted  neither  of  com- 
promise nor  of  mercy. 

The  GIRONDISTS,  so  called  from  the  depart- 
ment whence  they  were  deputed,  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  legislative  body-  at  this  period, 
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VI  .    Mild  wore  equally  celebrated   for  their  talents  and 

— —v""—'  integrity ;  but  they  were  far  better  calculated  to 

1791       rule  in  the  halcyon  days  of  tranquillity,  than  to 

pro-'ide  muidst  the  awful  storm  that  was  about  to 

ensue. 

The  leading  members  of  this  society  were, 
BIUSSOT,  chairman  of  the  diplomatic  Committee, 
the  son  of  an  obscure  plebeian,  but  originally  bred 
to  the  bar  ;  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Bas- 
tile ;  and  it  was  his  singular  good  fortune  to 
have  presented  to  him,  srs  president  of  a  com- 
mittee of  his  district,  the  keys  of  that  odious 
prison,  in  which  he  had  been  immured. — VERG- 
KIACX,  a  native  of  Limoges,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  GENSONNE, 
;m  advocate  of  the  same  city,  were  likewise  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  society  ;  which  com- 
prehended also  in  its  number,  GL;AI>ET,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Gironde,  and  CON  - 
DORCET,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  French 
academy,  whose  learning  and  talents  conferred  a 
lustre  on  the  party  that  obtained  his  support. — 
Such  were  the  principal  leaders  of  a  party,  some- 
times termed  the  Girondists,  and  sometimes  the 
Brissotins,  which,  at  the  epoch  we  now  allude  to, 
maintained  a  steady  preponderance  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Paris  ; 
Petion,  the  mayor,  and  many  of  the  municipal 
magistrates,  being  devoted  to  it. 

Upwards  of  forty  different  ministers,  during 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  had  already  been 
called  in  at  different  times  to  support  the  totter- 
ing edifice  of  the  monarchy.  Louis  XVI.  had  by 
turns  employed  the  frivolous  IVlaurepas,  the  vir- 
tuous Turgot,  the  indefatigable  Sartine,  the  politic 
Vergennes,  the  weak  and  tyrannical  Brienne,  the 
faulty  but  well-meaning  Lamoignon,  the  amiable 
IMalesherbeSj  the  prodigal  Catonne,  theeconomi- 
cal  Necker,  the  wily  Motitmorin,  and  the  impo- 
tent Delessart  ;  of  these,  not  above  two  or  three 
exhibited  any  talents  for  government,  and  the 
others  contributed  in  their  turn,  less  by  their 
wishes  than  their  misconduct,  to  the  revolution. 

Tho  present  administration,  which  the  cour- 
tiers sometimes  termed  the  jacobin,  and  some- 
times the  HI  us  culotle,  consisted  of  six  members, 
and  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  both  in  respect 
to  talents  and  principles.  DUMOUUIEX,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had  been  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  he  was  employed  in  1757,  as  a  commis- 
sary at  war,  in  the  army  of  M.  d'Etrees,  and 
having  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
procured  a  cornetcy  of  horse,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Emstettcn.  After  having  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  was  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  which 
he  had  merited  by  his  bravery,  and  a  pension, 
no  part  of  which  was  ever  received  by  him.  His 
i-olfengucs  were,  LACOSTE,  who  was  appointed  to 


the  marine  department ;  DIKANTON,  an  advocate, 
to  the  place  of  minister  of  justice  ;  CLAVIEKI:,  a 
banker,  and  native  of  Geneva,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances;  and  UOLAND,  a  member  of- 
the  jacobin  society,  to  the  home  department. 

Such  was  the  administration  selected  at  this 
critical  moment  for  the  government  of  France. 
Most  of  the  members  were  odious  to  the  king  : 
some  were  beloved  by,  and  others  suspected  by  Uic 
jacobins  ;  but  they  were  all  alike  abhorred  by  the 
feuillans.  They  were  accordingly  abused  in  the 
new.spapers  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  aristocracy  :  they  were  also  ridiculed  by 
the  courtiers,  treated  with  contempt  by  the  gran- 
dees, and  so  much  were  they  bated  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  royalty,  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of 
themselves, :f  the  body  guards  always  assumed  a 
menacing  air,  when  they  appeared  at  the  castle' 
of  the  Thuilleries. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  ministry  commenced: 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  than  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  dangers  and  ditti- 
culties,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  whence  they 
found  itextrernely  difficult  to  extricate  either  their 
country  or  themselves.  The  new  body  guard  of 
the  king  had  been  lately  augmented  from  eighteen- 
hundred  to  near  six  thousand  men,  by  means  of 
disaffected  persons,  commanded  by  officers  who 
had  quitted  theirrespectiveregimentsbecausethey 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  civic  oath,  audit  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  king  was  at  length 
induced  to  promise  his  acquiescence  with  the 
wishes  of  the  legislature  to  disband  them.  The 
struggle  was  still  greater  on  all  occasions  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  dissident  clergy  were 
concerned  ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  his  countenance  from  that  body,  which 
was  encouraged  in  its  opposition  by  knowing  that 
the  conscience  of  the  monarch  was  regulated  by 
a  ghostly  director  of  the  same  principles. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  portentous  cloud,  now 
collecting  in  the  north,  threatened  to  burst  sud- 
denly upon  Franco,  and  overwhelm  a  distracted 
nation  with  misery  and  despair.  But  it  may  hero 
be  necessary  to  survey  the  European  hemisphere, 
in  order  to  discover  the  quarter  -whence  this 
new  storm  was  generated,  and  alter  making  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  nature  and  intense- 
ness  of  the  elemejrts  of  which  it  was  composed, 
endeavour  to -calculate  its  direction,  and  estimate 
its  force, 

SECTION  VII. 

FRANCE,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
limited  the  power  of  her  kings,  and  established  a 
constitution  for  the  nation,  faulty  indeed,  like  all 
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human  institutions,  but  certainly  preferable  to  the 
ancient  despotism.  In  accomplishing  this  object, 
the  national  constituting-  assembly  only  exercised 
the  acknowledged  right  of  internal  regulation 
appertaining  to  every  independent  state  ;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  these  essential  reforms 
liad  given  umbrage  to  several  of  the  absolute 
princes  on  the  continent. 

SPAIN,  feeling  indignant  at  the  late  memorable 
events,  and  the  court  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  queen  and  a  favourite,  disposed  CHARLES 
IV.  to  depart  from  those  principles  of  sage  neu- 
trality, which  had  long  regulated  his  conduct. 
PORTUGAL,  following  the  train  of  Great  Britain, 
was  not  yet  stimulated  to  war.  SARDINIA,  under 
the  government  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  united  to 
the  royal  family  of  France  by  a  double  marriage,' 
was  of  course  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  Hour-1 
bon  family  on  that  throne,  and  disposed  to  support- 
such  measures  as  might  bethought  conducive  to 
the  security  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  and 
-calculated  to  re-establish  the  splendour  of  his 
crown.  Pius  VI.,  now  sovereign  pontiftj  mourned 
over  the  schisms  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
launched  forth  the  thunders  of  ROME  against  her 
undutiful  children.  FREPERIC  IV.  listened  to  his 
family  connections  rather  than  the  interest  of  his 
subjects,  and  involved  the  kingdom  of  NAPLES  in 
a  quarrel  foreign  to  her  interests. 

ENGLAND,  at  this  period,  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  immense  advantages  arising  to  a, 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  state,  from 
the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  rigorous  system  of 
neutrality.  Many  obvious  motives  enforced  the 
policy  of  peace.  An  immense  national  debt  called 
aloud  for  a  system  of  economy,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  existingtaxesseemed  to  render  any  increase 
burdensometo  the  nation.  Many  of  the  peopletoo 
had  hitherto  rejoiced  at  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
France,  and  felt  a  generous  indignation  against 
those  princes,  who  presumed  to  meddle  in  her 
internal  disputes  ;  while  a  king,  now  finally  seated 
on  the  throne  of  (he  Stuarts,  was  indebted  for  the 
elevation  of  his  family,  to  a  revolution  founded, 
like  the  present,  oh  the  rights  of  a  nation. 

The  court  of  COPENHAGEN,  while  it  beheld 
its  king  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
imbecility,  experienced  «a  rare  instance  of  good 
fortune,  in  having  its  affairs  conducted  by  an  ami- 
able regent,  and  a  sagacious  minister.  Wholly 
intent  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  the  Prince  Royal,  and 
the  Count  de  Ucrnstorff,  were  averse  to  inter- 
meddling in  the  internal  polity  of  other  nations. 

It  was  far  otherwise  witli  another  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  though  but  just  released  from  the 
burden  of  a  disastrous  war.  SWEDEN,  which  by 
turns  has  enjoyed  liberty,  and  suddenly  relapsed 
into  servitude,  was  now  under  the  dominion  of  a 
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prince,  who  languished  for  an  opportunity  of  dis-  SECT.  Til. 
tinguishing  himself  by  his  exploits.  But  from 
some  cause,  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
GUSTAVLS  III.  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  titled  assas- 
sin,* leaving  to  a  minor  son  an  immense  debt,  as 
.well  as  an  impoverished  and  distracted  country. 

The  genius  of  one  man  civilized  Russia,  and, 
by  erecting  a  capital  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
rendered  his  native  country  a  preponderating 
power  in  the  scale  of  European  politics.  In  CATHA- 
RINE II.  was  found  a  successor,  in  many  respects, 
worthy  of  himself.  This  ambitious  female,  follow- 
ing the  track  prescribed  by  her  illustrious  precur- 
sor," had<  conceived  the  gigantic  enterprise  of 
chasing  the  Turks  from  Europe,  substituting  the 
Greek  cross  for  the  Turkish  crescent  on  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  and  creating  a  new  empire  in 
the  east.  The  revolution  which  had  recently 
occurred  in  France,  made  her  pause  however  in 
the  midst  of  her  victories  :  Sweden-  was  permitted 
to  breathe  from"  slaughter;  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  now  found  itself  more  indebted  to  her  po- 
licy than  to  her  moderation  for  its  existence. 

But  it  was  from  another  quarter  that  France 
was  doomed  at  this  period  to  be  assailed.  While 
employed  in  the  extension  and  security  of  her 
liberties,  amidst  the  struggle  with  a  reluctant 
monarch,  a  discontented  priesthood,  and  a  hostile 
nobility,  she  was  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  a 
sudden  and  portentous  combination  of  two  great 
military  states-j£PitussiA,  under  the  dominion  of 
FREDERICK  ..WILLIAM,  and  AUSTRIA,  under  the- 
EMPEROR  LEOPOLD,  brother  to  Maria  Antoinette,- 
Queen  of  FranceTJ 

Affected  by  the  situation  of  the  king,  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  a  sister,  and  perhaps  desirous  also 
to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  brilliant  exploit, 
Leopold  seems  to  have  determined  on  a  war, 
which,  unable  to  prosecute  in  his  own  person,  he 
was  forced  to  bequeath  as  a  legacy  to  his  son  and 
successor,  FRANCIS  II.  While  visiting  his  Italian 
dominions  in  1791,  he  is  said  to  have  concerted  a 
plan  with  the  envoys  of  two  great  powers,f  for 
intermeddling  with  the  internal  concerns  of  a 
third, J  and  soon  after  the  celebrated  interviews 
took  place  between  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  at  Pilnitz;  in  consequence  of 
which,  measures  of  an  alarming  nature  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted  relative  to  France  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  assertions,  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  kingdom  was  actually  determined 
upon.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  treaty  has  been  denied,  and 
that  no  positive  proof  of  its  reality  has  ever  yet 
been  publicly  adduced.  But  it  can  no  longer  be 
denied,  that  a  formidable  and  hostile  combination 

*  Aukerstroem.      f  Lord  Elg-in  and  M.  Bischofswenler. 
|  Tableau  Histor.   et  Polit.  de  1'Europe,  Sec.  par  L.  P. 
Stgin. 
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SECT.  Vtl.  was  now  actually  formed  against  France  ;  and  in 
^f ~,— ^>  the  place  of  Gustavus  III.  cut  off  by  a  sudden 
1791  and  violent  death,  Frederick  William  II.  became 
the  Agamemnon  of  the  league.  But  although 
the  most  numerous  and  best  disciplined  armies  in 
Europe  were  actually  destined  for  the  undertak- 
ing, yet  even  at  this  period,  in  whatever  point 
of  view  France  might  be  contemplated,  her 
importance  in  the  scale  of  European  politics 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  still  immense.  A 
central  position  afforded  great  advantages  in 
point  of  celerity  and  exertion.  A  salubrious 
climate,  and  an  excellent  soil,  were  favourable  to 
agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Her  ter- 
ritories were  at  once  compact  and  extensive, 
consisting  of  157,924  square  miles,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  one  author,  and  160,000  of 
another.*  Her  population,  calculated  at  from 
-24  to  25,000,000  of  inhabitants,  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  individual  state  on  the 
old  continent;  she  possessed  upwards  of  one 
hundred  cities  and  large  towns,  besides  two  hun- 
dred navigable  rivers;  her  provinces  were  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  with  spacious  roads  ; 
while  an  immense  canal  seemed  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  two  distant  seas,  on  purpose  to 
embellish  and  enrich  her  empire.  Part  of  her 
frontiers  was  at  once  defined  and  defended  by 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  a  triple 
chain  of  fortresses,  either  erected  or  improved  by 
the  genius  of  Vauban.  Her  shores  were  watered 
by  the  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Chan- 
nel, which  seemed  to  unite  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Narrow  seas  ;  while 
her  ports  and  harbours,  some  of  which  were 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  others  by  the 
unceasing  industry  of  art,  conferred  great  and 
inestimable  advantages. 

Nor  did  she  appear  less  formidable  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view  :  for  her  revenues  amounted  to 
18,000,000  pounds  sterling,t  while  her  standing 
army,  at  a  peace  establishment,  was  estimated  at 
130,000  effective  men,*  and  her  navy  consisted 
of  seventy-two  sail  of  the  line. 

*  The  following  are  the  different  estimates,  the  lowest 
of  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  text : 

Extent  o/~  France. 
I.J7.924  square  miles  according  to  Necker 

160,000 Busching 

Statistische  Uebersicht 

Population. 

24,800,000    inhabitants    Nenker 
25,300,000     ....    Schloezer 
26,000,000     ....    Busching 

•\  The  gross  amount  of  the  public  revenue  was  estimated 
NYcktr  at  600,000,000  livres,  a  sum  equal  to 
95,000,000  sterling  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture -dH>\ 0,000,000  livres  ;  but  the  Compte  Uendu  states  the 
net  produce  at  only  18,000,000/.  sterling. 

J  The  army  of  France  has  been  generally  calculated  at 


Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  here,  that  France 
had  experienced  nearly  eight  years  of  repose 
since  the  conclusion  of  a  war  during  which  her 
lltji'ts  had  covered  the  ocean  in  both  hemispheres, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  her  ally,  had 
actually  lorded  it  for  a  moment  over  the  narrow 
seas. 

But  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  specious 
picture  of  prosperity  was,  in  some  respects,  false 
and  delusive  ;  her  territories,  her  cities,  and  her 
towns,  still  remained ;  but  her  population  was 
beginning  to  be  diminished  by  emigration,  and 
her  strength  seemed  to  be  lessened  by  intestine 
divisions.  Of  her  troops,  some  had  declared  for 
the  people,  and  some  for  the  king,  while  a  large 
portion  wavered  between  ancient  principles  and 
modern  innovations.  Her  trade  and  commerce, 
acted  upon  by  the  general  pressure,  began  to 
decay;  the  fine  arts  were  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  neglected  :  her  manufactures  were  already 
reduced  to  a  languishing  condition  ;  a  national 
debt,  which  even  in  1784  was  estimated  at 
3400,000,000  livres  ;  ||  and  which,  after  undermin- 
ingthe  superstructure  of  the  monarchy,  threatened 
the  new  constitution  with  ruin  ;  while  the  navy 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  national 
guards,  amounting  to  almost  four  millions  of  fight- 
ing men,  the  spirit  infused  by  a  love  of  liberty, 
the  energy  produced  by  the  collision  of  opinions, 
the  hope  arising  out  of  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  despair  incident  to  such  a 
novel  and  disastrous  situation,  operated  as  so 
many  resources,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
monarchy.  To  these  considerations  may  be 
added  the  well  known  fact,  established  upon, 
the  testimony  of  history,  that  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest  prove  in  general  less 
fatal  to  the  state  against  which  they  are  directed, 
than  to  the  powers  ia  whose  behalf  they  are 
formed. 

It  was  assuredly  the  interest,  and  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  general  wish  of  the  French, 
after  they  had  attained  their  liberties,  to  cultivate 
the  inestimable  blessings  that  arise  out  of  freedom 
and  tranquillity.  But  this  happiness  was  inter- 
dicted. Several  of  the  great  continental  powers 
clearly  indicated  by  their  movements  that  numer- 
ous armies  would  soon  be  brought  into  action  ; 
and  those  Frenchmen  who  had  either  lied  or 
been  driven  from  their  native  country,  already 
appeared  in  arms  as  the  precursors  of  their  ven- 
geance. 


150,000  men ;  and  it  appears,  that  in  1784,  she  actually 
possessed  a  total  of  212,924,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  work 
entitled  "  Etat  Milit.  de  France,  parRoussel,  pour  1'Annee 
1785." 

||  See   "  A  Collection  of  Slate  Papers  relative  to  the 
War  with  France." 
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At  this  momentous  period,  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna judged  it  expedient  to  interfere  in  certain 
domestic  negociations  carrying  on  between  France 
and  the  German  powers,  for  an  indemnity  on 
account  of  their  claims  on  Alsace;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  emperor,  by 
his  minister  Cobentzel,  insisted  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  French  monarchy,  as  it  was  in 
•June,  1789  ;  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the 
clergy  :  the  reinstatement  of  the  German  princes 
in  their  feudal  claims  on  AUace  ;  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Avignon  and  Venassin  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  now 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  deliver  a  report  to 
the  assembly,  containing  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  cabinet,  and  inferred,  from  the 
hopeless  state  of  the  negociations,  that  the  nation 
ought  to  coiisider  itself  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
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indignation  was  general  on  hearingtheterms  exact-  SECT.  VII. 
cd  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  ;  it  was  asked,  by 
what  right  did  the  court  of  Vienna  pretend  to 
interpose,  cither  in  tiie  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  or  in  a  dispute  about  a  territorial 
possession  between  France  and  the  pope,  or  France 
and  the  German  princes  ?  All  exclaimed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  glory  of  tlieir  coun- 
try ;  and  the  idea  of  hostilities,  hitherto  so  much 
dreaded,  became  at  length  popular. 

Negociations  were  now  at  end.  The  fatal 
decision  of  all  the  hostile  parties  was  taken  ;  and 
Europe  had  to  witness  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  ever  recorded  in  her  annals,  attended  by  a 
succession  of  political  events,  that,  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  their  occurrence,  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  consequences,  stand  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Military  Preparations — French  Decree  of  War — Commencement  of  Hostilities — Excesses  on  the 

of  June — War  Declared  against  France  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns — The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
appointed  Generalissimo — His  Manifesto — Its  immediate  Consequences — Military  Force  of  the 
Confederates — Plan  of  Operations. 

protection  to  tnc  French  rebels;  that  it  hath  excited  and  BOOK 

formed  a  league,  in  concert  with  several  powers  of  Europe,  

against  the  independence  and  security  of  the  nation  ; 

"  That  Francis  I.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
hath,  by  his  notes  of  the  18th  of  March,  and  7th  of 
April  last,  refused  to  renounce  this  league; 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  proposition  made  to  him 
by  the  note  of  March  11,  1792,  to  reduce,  on  both  sides,  to 
a  peace  establishment,  the  troops  on  the  frontiers,  he  hath 
continued  and  increased  his  hostile  preparations  ; 

"  That  he  hath  formally  infringed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  nation,  by  declaring  that  he  would  support 
the  pretensions  of  the"  German  princes  who  have  pos- 
sessions in  France,  to  whom  the  French  nation  have 
continued  to  hold  out  indemnities  ; 

"  That  he  hath  attempted  to  divide  the  French 
citizens,  and  to  arm  them  against  one  another,  by  hold- 
ing out  support  to  the  malcontents,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  foreign  powers. 

"  Considering,  in  fine,  that  the  refusal  of  an  an- 
swer to  the  last  dispatches  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
leaves  no  longer  any  hope  to  obtain,  by  the  means  of 
amicable  negotiations,,  the  redress  of  these  different 
grievances,  and  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  de- 
crees, that  there  exists  a  case  of  urgency. 

«'  The  national  assembly  accordingly  declares,  that 
the  French  nation,  faithful  to  the  principles  consecrated 
by  the  constitution,  not  to  undertake  any  war  with  the 
view  of  making  conquests,  and  never  to  employ  its  force 
against  the  rights  of  any  people,  but  only  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  independence  ;  that  the 
war  into  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  enter,  is  not  a 
contest  of  nation  against  nation,  but  the  just  defence  of  a 
free  people,  against  the  unjust  oppression  of  a  monarch ; 

"  That  the  French  will  never  confound  their  brethren 
with  their  enemies ;  that  they  «ill  neglect  nothing  to  sof- 
ts n  the  rigours  of  war  ;  to  preserve  property,  and  prevent  it 
from  sustaining  any  injury  ;  as  well  as  to  bring  down  upon 
the  heads  of  those  alone  who  league  themselves  against 
liberty,  all  the  c\  ils  inseparable  from  hostilities  i 


UROPE  at  this  moment  presented  one  vast 
ITeatre  of  hostile  preparation.  PRUSSIA,  SWEDEN, 
and  RUSSIA,  had  entered  into  engagements  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism  of 
FranceT[  GERMANY,  though  no  party  to  these 
engagements,  was  collecting:  a  large  army  on 
the.  Netherland  frontier  of  France,  which  was 
represented  as  a  measure  of  mere  defence  :  and 
the  French  emigrants  continued  to  form  them- 
selves into  military  bodies  in  the  electorates  of 
Germany,  and  to  menace  their  distracted  country 
with  invasion.  These  hostile  indications,  which 
could  no  longer  he  mistaken,  awakened  the 
national  assembly  of  France  to  a  sense  of  the 
perilous  situation  of  their  country  ;  and  the  king, 
who  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert 
an  appeal  to  arms,  at  length  repaired  to  the 
assembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  in  concluding 
a  speech  to  his  senators,  said  : — "  Frenchmen  ! 
prefer  war  to  a  ruinous  anxiety,  and  to  an  humi- 
liating situation,  that  alike  affects  our  consti- 
tution and  our  dignity.  I  come,  therefore,  in  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  you 
formally  to  declare  war  against  the  King  of_ 
Bfiht-mia  and  Hungary." 

The  dipldluuliuuiiilimittee  immediately  with- 
drew to  deliberate  on  the  proposition  made  by  his 
majesty,  and  on  their  return  presented  the  fol- 
lowing "  DECREE  OF  WAR,"  which  was  adopted 
l>y  the  legislative  body,  on  the  20th  of  April,  with 
only  seven  dissentient  voices  : 

"TiiK  national  assembly,  deliberating  on  the  formal 
proposition  of'tbe  king,  considering  that  the'court  of  Vienna, 
*n  contempt  of  treaties,  hath  continued  to  grant  an  open 
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nnr>K     1  "  That  they  will   adopt  all  those  foreigners  who    ab- 

JK         jurin-r  the  cause'of  their  enemies,  shall  join  their  standard, 
"  and  oottMcrtte  their  efforts  to  the  defence  of   ireedom  ;  and 
that  the  national  assembly  will  favour,  by  all  the  means  m 
its  power,  their  establishment  in  France: 

"  The  national  assembly,  accordingly,  after  deliberat- 
ing on  the  formal  proposition  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
hereby  decrees  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  aud 
Bohemia.'1 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
formalities,  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  had  assented  to  the 
demand  of  his  majesty,  this  decree  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  palace  by  a  deputation  of 
24  members,  and  the  next  day  received  the  royal 
sanction.  This  intelligence  was  communicated 
bv  extraordinary  couriers  to  all  the  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts,  and  also  to  all  the  departments. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  means  were  adopted  for 
increasing  the  troops,  supplying  the  garrisons, 
and  furnishing  the  magazines  ;  measures,  which, 
however  obvious,  had  hitherto  been  most  shame- 
fully neglected  ;  and  such  was  the  deficiency  of 
fire-arms  in  particular,  that  agents  were  dis- 
patched to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
to  America,  on  purpose  to  obtain  them. 

The  assembly  also  published  an  address  to 
the  citizens  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  infuse  a  martial  spirit  into  the 
nation. 

"  The  fate  of  our  liberty,"  said  they.  "  that  perhaps 
of  the  whole  world,  is  in  our  hands.  We  do  not  tell  you  of 
our  confidence  ;  like  your  coin-age,  it  is  unbounded.  We 
have  not  provoked  the  war ;  and  when  the  king  proposed 
to  us,  at  length,  to  aveuge  the  outrage  committed  against 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  we  resisted  for  a  long  time  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  general  indignation  of  the  French. — 
A  free  people  recurs  to  arms  with  regret,  but  it  does  not 
recur  in  vain.  The  sharae  and  tortures  incident  to  an  inter- 
nal servitude,  would  not  be  an  adequate  punishment  for  a 
nation  who  should  sutler  their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from 
them  after  having  conquered  it. 

"  And  what  object  can  be  more  worthy  of  your  courage  ? 
The  period  is  passed,  in  which  French  warriors,  the  docile 
instrument*  of  one  man's  will,  armed  themselves  only  to 
defend  the  interests,  the  caprice,  or  tin-  passions  of  l.ings. 
At  present,  yourselves,  your  children,  your  own  rights,  are 
to  be  defended.  \Ve  must  conquer,  or  we  must  return  to 
the  dominion  of  feudal  privileges,  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, aud  of  every  sort  of  vexation,  oppression,  and  ser- 
vitude. Your  own  individual  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
nil  those  who  are  dear  to  you,  is  thus  intimately  connected 
with  the  safety  of  the  country. 

"  But  those  are  unworthy  to  defend  it,  who  do  not 
add  virtue  to  courage.  The  men  whom  we  fight  to-day, 
are  our  brothers;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  they  will  be  our 
friends.  Intrepid  in  battle;  firm  during  misfortunes  ;  mo- 
dest alter  victory  ;  generous  to  the  vanquished  ; — such  are 
a  free  people. 

"  The  laws  will  punish  with  just  severity  all  outrages 
against  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  still  more  sacred 
rights  of  nature.  Rewards-,  on  the  contrary,  will  attend 
faithful  warriors  ;  their  names  will  obtain  for  ever  the  grali- 
»ude  and  the  homnge  of  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  and,  if  they 


die  in  battle,  their  children  shall   be  the  children  of  their 
country. 

"  As  fonts,  immoveable  in  the  midst  of  political  storms, 
we  will  carefully  watch  over  all  tlie  machinations  of  all  >e 
enemies  of  the  empire.  The  world  shall  determine,  whet  -r 
we  are  the  representatives  of  a  great  people,  or  the  tin  1 
subjects  of  an  arbitrary  king.  We  have  sworn  not  to  cap  - 
tidale  either  with  pride  or  tyranny  ;  we  will  keep  our  oath, 
'  Death'.  Death  !  or  victory  aud  equality  !' 

This  address  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
offers  of  voluntary  contributions  from  numerous 
classes  of  society,  and  demands  from  some  of 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  posts  of  the  greatest  danger, 
"  in  order  that  kings,  their  valets,  and  princes, 
might  know  the  men  of  the  Uth  of  July." 

The  next  concern  of  the  assembly  was  to 
provide  a  .-ufticieiit  force  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  ;  and  ior  this  purpose  a  vote  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  army  should  be 
increased  to  4-30,000  men,  and  that  a  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  300,000,000  livres,  in  go- 
vernment paper,  called  assigruits,  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  ministers,'  to  support  and  uphold 
that  large  military  establishment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Great  Britain 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign  of  179-2,  and  that 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that-  there  was  a  war 
on  the  continent,  a  proclamation  was  published  by 
the  king,  prohibiting  :iH  his  subjects  from  taking 
any  part  in  it,  by  accepting  commissions  from 
either  party,  fitting  out  privateers  or  letters  of 
marque,  by  virtue  of  such  commission,  or  serving 
on  board  any  ship  of  war  belonging  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  against  the  other.  And  in 
his  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  loth 
of  June,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  In  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  it  shall  be  my  princi- 
pal care  to  maintain  that  harmony  and  good 
understanding  which  subsists  between  me  and  the 
several  belligerent  powers,  and  to  preserve  to  my 
people  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  peace." 

The  command  of  the  French  army  destined 
to  act  against  Germany,  which  consisted  of  three 
separate  bodies  of  troops,  extending  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Dunkirk,  was  confided  to  three  com- 
manders of  approved  talents.  The  Marshal  Ro- 
< -iiAMtH-At ,  who  had  acquired  renown  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  commanded  an  army  of  from  30  to 
35,000  men  in  the  north,  and  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Valenciennes,  having  under  his  com- 
mand d'Arville,  Biron,  Delbeck,  and  D'Aumont. 
The  Marquis  de  la  FAYETTE,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  America,  commanded  the 
army  of  the  centre,  and  while  he  occupied 
Nancy,  Thionville,  and  Luneville,  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Mentz,  having  at  his  dis- 
posal an  army  of  20,000,  and  under  his  com- 
mand I)e  Wittgenstein,  De  Bellemont,  Crillon, 
Parquet,  and  Defranc.  While  the  army  of  tin- 
Rhine,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  was  placed 
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under  the  command  of  Marshal  LUCKNER,  a 
foreigner,  extended  itself  frem  Landau  to  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  in  which  army 
Berthier,  Lameth,  and  Jary  had  subordinate 
stations. 

The  first  operations  of  the  French  army 
were  directed  against  the  Low  Countries,  usually 
called  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  To  this  vulne- 
rable point,  the  attention  of  both  ministers  and 
generals  was  directed,  but  the  plan  of  operations 
marked  out  by  Dumouriez,  who  conducted  the 
war  department,  was  at  variance  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  generals,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  disasters  which  soon  after  fell  upon  the 
French  army,  to  these  conflicting  counsels.  The 
plan  laid  down  by  the  cabinet  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  General  Dumouriez  himself 
afterwards  carried  into  execution,  and  according 
to  which  there  were  to  be  two  real  and  two  false 
attacks.*  But  the  three  generals,  without  con- 
sulting the  cabinet,  had  concerted  among  them- 
selves a  different  scheme  for  obtaining  the  same 
object,  by  which  La  Fayette  was  to  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  enterprise 
against  the  Low  Countries,  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  supported  by  a  second  army  under  Rocham- 
beau,  while  a  third  was  destined  to  take  possession 
of  Mentz.f 

On  the  first  of  May,  General  Dillon,  with  a 
force  consisting  of  ten  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
marched  from  Lisle  towards  Tournay  ;  this  force 
was  opposed  by  a  body  of  Austrians  under  Count 
d'Happencourt,  and  the  French  troops,  not  being 
yet  accustomed  to  sustain  the  fire  of  regular 
soldiers,  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder.  Their 
general  did  what  he  could  to  rally  them,  but  in 
vain.  Struck  with  an  universal  panic,  the  whole 
body  fled  precipitately,  and  were  pursued  to  the 
gates  of  Lisle.  No  sooner  had  General  Dillon 
entered  that  city,  than  he  was  murdered  by  his 
fugitive  soldiers,  and  his  dead  body  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  mob,  under  pretence  of  his  having  be- 
trayed his  troops  to  the  enemy  :|  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Berthois,  of  theengineers,sharedthe  same 
fate,  and  the  surviving  officers  were  stigma- 
tizexl  as  aristocrats. 

*  See  "  La  Vie  du  General  Dumouriez,"  tome  II. 

t  Tableau  Hist,  and  Polit  de  PEurope,  par  P.  Segin, 
tome  II.  p.  2IS9. 

J  Count  Theobald  Dillon,  descended  from  an  ancient 
Irish  family,  "hich  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  was  a  colonel  in  thi'  service  of  France  anterior  to 
the  revolution,  and  had  recent/y  been  invested  with  the  rank 
of  mnnehal  tie  cham/i.  It  was  at  first  asserted,  even  in 
Paris,  that  he  had  betrayed  his  nrmy,  and  deserved  his  fate  ; 
but  the  national  assembly  did  justice  to  his  memory,  June 
J>,  1792,  having  on  that  day  voted  him  funeral  honours,  anil 
provided  both  for  his  family,  and  for  the  widow  and  children 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Peter  Francois  Berthois.. 
(No.  2.) 


The  same  day  another  expedition,  consisting  BOOK  I. 
of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Lieutenant-general  - 

Biron,  directed  their  march  towards  Mons. —  CHAP.  I. 
They  took  possession  of  Quievrain  without  oppo-  v-«-v-~»-' 
sition  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Mons,  1792 
they  found  the  heights  before  the  city  occupied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians.  This  deter- 
mined Biron  to  wait  for  news  of  the  attack  upon 
Tournay,  before  he  proceeded  to  action.  But 
a  part  of  his  right  wing  were  attacked  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  by  the  Austrians,  whom 
they  repulsed.  Notwithstanding  this  success, 
two  regiments  of  his  cavalry  mounted  their 
horses,  without  orders,  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
moved  off  to  the  left  of  the  camp.  The  general 
observing  this,  rotle  after  them  alone  and  un- 
armed. But  they  being  on  a  quick  trot,  carried 
him  along  with  them  for  more  than  a  league  : — 
nor  could  he  procure  a  hearing,  while  they  all 
cried  out  that  they  were  betrayed.  At  length, 
however,  they  were  prevailed  with  to  listen  to 
him,  and  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  them 
all  back  to  the  camp,  except  about  forty  or  fifty, 
who  proceeded  to  Valenciennes,  reporting  that 
the  whole  army  was  betrayed  by  their  general, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Austrians.  Next  morn- 
ing, which  was  the  30th  of  April,  Biron  having 
been  informed  of  the  failure  of  Dillon,  began  his 
retreat ;  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  keep 
possession  of  Quievrain,  he  led  the  rest  to  a 
camp  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  party  who  had  been  left  in 
Quievrain  were  soon  driven  thence  by  a  body  of 
Hulans.  Biron,  finding  his  camp  not  tenable, 
while  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  that  place, 
determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it,  which 
he  effected.  But  not  being  able  to  keep  it  with- 
out reinforcements,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  ; 
and  leaving  his  camp  a'nd  his  whole  train  of 
artillery  to  the  enemy,  he  retreated  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Valenciennes.  In  this 
expedition  the  French  lost  a.  number  of  men,  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  by  the  sword  of 
their  opponents. 

The  third  expedition  consisted  only  of  four- 
teen hundred  infantry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  under  the  command  of  M.  Carl.  These 
presented  themselves  before  Fumes  ;  and  upon 
their  declaring  that  they  came  not  to  make  war 
upon  the  Flemings,  but  to  treat  them  as  brethren, 
the  magistrates  offered  them  the  keys  of  their 
gates.  But  the  failure  of  the  general  plan  obliged 
Carl  also  to  retreat ;  and  he  arrived  at  Dunkirk, 
without  effecting  any  thing. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  La  Fayette,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  main  array,  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Givet,  where  he  was  to  be  on  the  30th 
of  the  month ;  and  they,  with  the  other  armies 
under  Dillon,  Biron,  and  Rochambeau,  were  19. 
G 
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BOOK    I.  from  a  general  rendezvous   in  the  heart  of  the 

_  Austrian  Netherlands.     La  Fayette  having  col- 

CHAP.  I.  lected  a  train  of  seventy-eight  pieces  of  cannon, 

^-"v<«-/  sent  it  off  with  a  large  convoy,  under  the  com- 

1792      mand  of  M.   Narbonne,    who  marched   fifty-six 

leagues  in  the  space  of  five  days  ;  himself  followed 

with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  arrived  on  the  day 

appointed ;  but  the  failure  of  Dillon  and  Biron 

rendered  this  expedition  also  in  a  great  measure 

abortive,  though  La  Fayette  continued  to  keep 

his  ground. 

The  Austrian  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
considerable  time  before  they  were  able  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  and  it  was  not  till  the  )  7th  of  May 
that  they  made  an  attack  upon  Bavai,  and  took 
the  garrison  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  French 
were  informed  of  this,  M.  Noailles  was  sent 
against  them  with  a  van-guard  of  cavalry,  accom- 
panied by  Marshal  Luckner  bimself. — Marshal 
Rochambeau  followed  with  a  body  of  infantry  to 
support  him  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  the  Aus- 
trians  had  retreated,  carrying  with  them  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  forage,  which  seems  to  have 
been  their  principal  object. 

La  Fayette's  army  occupied  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Givet  to  Bouvines.  His 
advanced  guard  under  the  command  of  M. 
Gouvion,  being  employed  in  foraging,  were 
attacked  on  the  23d  or  May,  near  Florennes,  by  a 
body  of  Austrians,  who  obliged  them  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  twenty  tents,  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  nearly  one  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Another  attack  was  made  upon  them 
near  Maubege  on  the  llth  of  June.  Gouvion, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  their  designs,  sent  off  his 
camp  equipage  to  that  town,  and  began  a  retreat- 
ing fight.  La  Fayette,  having  got  intelligence  of 
his  danger,  sent  him  a  considerable  reinforcement 
under  Narbonne,  who  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Austrians,  while  Fayettehimself  advanced  against 
them  with  the  main  army.  This  obliged  them  to 
retreat,  leaving  some  killed  and  wounded  behind 
them.  In  this  skirmish  the  French  lost  Gouvion, 
who  was  esteemed  one  of  their  best  generals  ;  but 
the  troops  which  he  had  commanded  took  posses- 
sion of  their  former  post. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  armies  of  France 
made  some  progress  in  the  Netherlands.  They 
obtained  possession  of  Courtenay,  YpreSj  Menin, 
and  some  oilier  places  of  less  importance.  But 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  these  conquests.  Being 
informed  that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were 
bearing  down  upon  them  in  two  columns,  with  a 
force  much  superior  to  their  own,  they  retreated 
to  Valenciennes  and  Givet. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
field,  the  French  cabinet  was  distracted  by  angry 
ctntests,  which  terminated  in  the  resignation  of 
Marshal  Rochambeau,  (he  commander-in-chief  of 


the  northern  army,  and  of  M.  de  Grave,  the 
minister  for  the  war  department ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  succeeded  by  Luckner,  and  the  latter 
by  Servan.  The  determination  of  the  king  not 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  a  decree  for  embodying 
20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
his  refusal  to  discard  his  confessor,  who  had  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  new  order  of  things,  pro- 
duced an  intemperate  letter  from  Roland  to  his 
majesty,  which  led  not  only  to  his  removal  from 
the  cabinet,  but  also  to  the  dismissal  of  Servans- 
and  Clavieres ;  and  after  some  other  changes,  they 
were  succeeded  by  a  new  administration  of  the 
Feuillant  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  mind  in  Paris,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  king  had  given  rise  to  suspicions,  which 
the  dismission  of  Roland,  one  of  the  Girondists, 
had  tended  considerably  to  increase.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antonin  were  per- 
ceived to  be  in  commotion  :  and  one  Santerre,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  produced 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  dismission  of  the 
new  administration,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the 
veto,  by  means  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  several  decrees.  An 
immense  multitude  then  commenced  their  march, 
armed  with  pikes,  preceded  by  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  woman  : 
increasing  as  they  advanced,  they  at  length  reach- 
ed the  assembly,  and  having  halted  some  time, 
deputed  a  few  persons  to  require  permission  to 
present  their  homage,  and  file  through  its  hall. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  which  was 
shut ;  but  they  soon  burst  their  way,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition,  and  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
his  majesty,  to  whom  they  read  their  petition. — 
Louis  XVI.  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a  degree 
of  courage,  which  had  been  supposed  wholly 
incompatible  with  his  character ;  neither  the 
threats  nor  bowlings  of  this  insolent  mob  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his  intentions,  or  with- 
draw his  veto ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
wearing  the  red  cap,  the  symbol  of  the  jacobins, 
which  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  hands  of  a 
man  inebriated  with  liquor,  and  ejaculating  the 
most  terrible  oaths. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  a  long  and 
animated  speech,  delivered  by  Vergniaux,  who 
placed  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the 
mob,  and  a  few  words  from  Petion,  Mayor  of 
Paris,  the  populace  was  persuaded  to  retire, 
without  committing  the  least  injury  against  any 
part  of  the  royal  family.  This  \isit  to  the  Thuil- 
leries  was  but  a  prelude  to  one  far  more  terrible  ; 
for  though  the  Girondists,  who  only  wished  for 
a  popular  administration,  always  exhibited  a  laud- 
able aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  yet  it 
was  otherwise  with  their  rivals,  who  now  began 
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io  display  a  degree  of  ferocity  hitherto  unexam- 
pled in  any  age  or  country.  It  must  be  confessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  new  ministers  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
the  hostile  preparations  at  the  castle,  the  retention 
of  a  body  of  the  Swiss  guards,  in  express  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws,  and  the  seduction  of  some  bat- 
talions of  the  national  volunteers,  tended  not  a 
little  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Parisians. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  of  the  federa- 
tion, when  Louis  approached  the  altar  to  renew 
Bis  oath,  a  thousand  tongues  denounced  him  as  a 
perjured  prince  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  the  Swiss  guards,  and  the  national  grenadiers, 
could  insure  his  safety,  amidst  the  immense  and 
exasperated  crowd  that  surrounded  him.*  His 
enemies,  however,  were  divided  in  respect  to  his 
punishment ;  Brissot,  Vergniaux,  and  the  other 
popular  leaders,  desirous  to  act  in  compliance  to 
the  constitution,  repeatedly  invoked  the  assembly 
to  depose  him  ;  but  the  jacobins,  in  conformity 
to  the  violence  of  their  character,  were  for  recur- 
ring to  more  desperate  measures. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France,  was  promulgated  in  the  names  of 
MARIA  CHRISTINA,  Princess  Royal  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  ALBERT  CASIMIR,  Prince  Royal 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  Governor-general 
of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries.  This  proclama- 
tion was  followed,  on  the  5th  of  July,  by  a  counter- 
declaration  against  France,  on  the  part  of  FRAN- 
CIS II.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  FREDERICK- WILLIAM 
II.  published  a  concise  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  determined  Prussia  to  take  up  arms  against 
France.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  the  armies  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  amounting  to  80,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
band  of  expatriated  nobles,  were  about  to  enter 
France  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  a  leader  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  who  had  gained  fresh  laurels  by  the  sudden 
conquest  of  Holland.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  at  Coblentz,  with  the  first  division  of  his 
army,  he  was  proclaimed  GENERALISSIMO,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July,  he  put  forth  a  manifesto,  expla- 
natory of  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  taking  up  arms  against  France,  and 
pointing  out  the  line  of  conduct  which  would  be 
pursued  by  the  invading  army  towards  that  nation. 
This  memorable  document  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : 

DECLARATION. 

Addressed  by  his  3Iost  Serene  Hi:  hness  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Brunswick    Lunenl/urg,     c<  mmandhtg    the     combined 

*  Pricis  Historique  de  la  Revolution,  par  La-retelV,  p.  267. 


Armies  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  COOK    1. 
Prussia,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  France. 


"  THEIR  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia having- intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies,  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Prance,  1  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  of  the  motives 
which  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and 
of  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided. 

"  After  arbitrarily  suppressing  the  rights  and  invading 
the  possessions  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine ;  after  having  disturbed  and  overthrown,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  kingdom,  all  order  and  lawful  government;  after 
having  been  guilty  of  the  most  daring  attacks,  and  having 
had  recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures,  which  are  still 
daily  renewed,  against  the  most  sacred  person  of  the  king, 
anil  against  bis  august  family ;  those  who  have  seized  on  the 
reigns  of  government  have,  at  length,  filled  the  measures 
of  their  guilt,  by  declaring  an  unjust  war  against  his  majesty 
the  Emperor,  and  by  invading  his  provinces  of  the  Low- 
Countries.  •  Some  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  German 
empire  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  same  oppression, 
and  many  others  have  only  avoided  the  danger  by  yielding 
to  the  impetuous  threats  of  the  domineering  party  and  their 
emissaries. 

"  His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  with  his 
imperial  majesty  in  the  bands  of  the  strictest  defensive 
alliance,  and  as  a  preponderant  member  himself  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  could  not  refuse  marching  lo  the  assistance  of 
his  ally  and  his  co-estates.  It  is  unJer  this  double  relation 
that  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  that  monarch  and  of 
Germany. 

"  To  these  high  interests  Is  added  another  important  ob- 
ject, and  which  both  sovereigns  have  most  cordially  in  view, 
which  is,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  prevails  in  the 
interior  part  of  France,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made  on 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  restore  the  king  to  his  legiti- 
mate power,  to  liberty,  and  to  safety,  of  which  he  is  now 
deprived,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a  situation,  that  he  may 
exercise  that  legitimate  authority  to  which  he  is  entitled, 

"  Convinced  that  the  sober  part  of  the  nation  detest  the 
excesses  of  a  faction  which  has  enslaved  them,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  wait  with  impatience  the  moment 
when  succours  shall  arrive,  to  declare  themselves  openly 
against  the  odious  enterprises  of  their  oppressors  ;  his  majesty 
the  Emperor,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  earnestly 
invite  them  to  return  without  delay  into  the  paths  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  of  order  and  peace.  It  is  with  this  view  that 
I,  the  under-written  general  commandant-in-chief  of  the  two 
armies,  do  declare — 

"  1st.  That,  drawn  into  the  present  war  by  irresistible 
circumstances,  the  two  allied  courts  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  welfare  of  France,  without  any  pretence  to 
enrich  themselves  by  making  conquests. 

"  2dly.  That  they  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  but  that  they  simply  intend 
to  deliver  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  fi-om 
their  captivity,  and  to  insure  to  his  most  Christian  mnji  sty 
that  safety  which  is  necessary  for  his  making,  without  danger 
and  without  obstacles,  such  convocations  as  he  shall  judge 
proper,  and  for  endeavouring  to  insure  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  according  to  his  promises,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

"  3dly.  That  the  combined  armies  shall  protect  tfie 
towns,  bourgs,  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  those  who  shall  submit  to  tlie  king ;  anil  that 
they  will  concur  in  the  restoration  ol  order  an  I  police  thiough- 
out  France. 
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BOOK.  1.  "  •Ithly,  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon  to 
preserve  provisionally  tranquillity  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  and  preperty  of 
all  Frenchmen  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  or  until  orders  be  given 
to  the  contrary,  on  pain  of  being  personally  responsible; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  national  guards  as  shall  fight 
against  th-e  troops  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  who  shall  be 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies, 
and  punished  as  rebels  to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

"5thly,  That  the  general  officers,  the  subalterns,  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  French  troops,  are  equally  called  upon 
to  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  and  to  submit  immedi- 
ately to  the  king,  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

"  6thly,  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts, 
and  municipalities,  shall  be  equally  responsible,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  heads  and  their  estates,  far  all  the  crimes,  all 
the  conflagrations,  all  tbe  murders,  and  the  pillage,  which  they 
shall  suffer  to  take  place,  and  which  they  shall  not  have, 
in  a  public  manner,  attempted  to  prevent,  within  their  re- 
spective territories  ;  that  they  shall  also  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  functions,  until  his  most  Christian  majesty  |  when 
let  at  full  liberty,  shall  make  further  arrangements,  or  until 
further  orders  be  given  in  his  name. 

"  7th]y,  That  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  bourgs,  and 
Tillages,  who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  to  fire  upon 
them,  either  in  the  open  country,  or  through  half-open 
doors,  or  windows  of  their  houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly, 
according  to  the  rigorous  rules  of  war,  or  their  houses  shall 
be  demolished,  or  burned.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  said  towns,  bourgs,  and  villages,  who  shall 
readily  submit  to  their  king,  by  opening  their  gates  to  the 
troops  belonging  to  their  majesties,  shall  be  immediately 
under  their  safeguard  and  protection  ;  their  estates,  thei'r 
property,  and  their  persons,  shall  be  secured  by  the  laws, 
•nd  each  and  all  of  them  shall  be  in  full  safely. 

"  8tbly,  The  city  of  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants  without 
distinction,  shall  be  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  and  with- 
out delay  to  the  king,  to  set  that  prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to 
insure  to  his  and  all  the  royal  persons  that  inviolability 
and  respect  which  are  due,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  to  sovereigns  ;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties 
making  personally  responsible  for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  heads,  pursuant  to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of 
pardon,  all  the  members  of  the  national  assembly,  of  the  de- 
partment, of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern :  and  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  fur- 
ther declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  of  emperor  and  king, 
that  it' the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  be  forced  or  insulted — if 
the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done  their 
majesties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family— if 
they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty, 
they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  the  most  exem- 
plary and  ever-memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  givin«- 
up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing  it  to 
total  destruction  ;  and  the  rebels  who  slial!  be  guilty  ot  illegal 
resistance,  shall  suffer  the  punishments  which  they  shall  have 
deserved  ;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  promise,  on  the 
contrary,  to  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  employ 
their  good  offices  with  his  most  Christian  majesty,  to  obtain 
for  them  a  pardon  for  their  insults  and  errors,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  security  of  their  perons 
and  property,  provided  they  speedily  and  strictly  confurm  to 
the  above  instructions. 

'  Finally,  Their  majesties  not  being   at  liberty  to  ac- 
wfatge  any  other  laws  in    France,   except  those  which 
shall  |,e  derived  from  the  king,  when  at  full   liberty,  protest 
fforehaml  against  the  authenticity  nf  all  kind  of  declarations 
which  may  be  issued   in    the  name  of  the  king,  so  long  as 
Jus  sacred  person,  and  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  princes, 


of  the  whole  royal  family,  shall  not  be  in  full  safety  :  and,, 
with  this  view,  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  invite  and 
intreat  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  name  a  town  in  his  king- 
dom, nearest  to  the  frontiers,  to  which  he  would  wish  tore- 
move,  together  with  the  queen  and  the  royal  family,  under  a 
strong  and  safe  escort,  which  shall  be  sent  for  that  purpose ; 
so  that  his  most  Christian  maje-ty  may,  in  perfect  safety,  send 
for  such  ministers  and  counsellors  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to 
name,  order  such  convocations  as  he  shall  think  proper, 
and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the  regular  ad  • 
ministration  of  his  kingdom. 

"  In  fine,  I  declare  and  promise,  in  my  own  individual 
name,  and  in  my  above  quality,  to  cause  to  be  observed 
every  where,  by  the  troops  under  my  command,  good  and 
strict  discipline  ;  promising  to  treat  with  mildness  and  mode- 
ration those  well-disposed  subjects  who  shall  submit  peacably 
ami  quietly,  and  to  employ  forces  against  those  only  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  resistance,  and  manifest  evil  intentions. 

"  (therefore  call  upon  and  expect  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  most  earnest  and  forcible  manner,  not 
to  make  any  opposition  to  the  troops  under  my  command, 
but  rather  to  suffer  them  every-where  to  enter  the  kingdom 
freely,  and  to  afford  them  all  the  assistance,  and  shew  them 
all  the  benevolence  which  circumstances  may  require. 

"  Given  at  general  quarters  at  Coblentz, 

"  July  25,  1792. 

(Signed)  "  CHARLES  WILLIAM  FERDINAND, 

"  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK  LUMENBURG." 

Additional  Declaration  by  his  Most  Sertne  Highness  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  addressed 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  France. 

"  THE  declaration  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  France,  dated  general  quarters  at  Coblentz,  July 
25,  must  have  sufficiently  made  known  the  firm  resolves  or 
their  majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  when 
they  intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies. 

"  The  liberty  and  safety  of  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
king,  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  royal  family,  being  one  of  the 
principal  motives  which  have  determined  their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  to  act  in  concert,  1  have  made  known,  by 
my  said  declaration,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  my  resolve 
to  inflict  on  them  the  most  terrible  punishments  if  the  least 
insult  should  be  offered  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  for 
whom  the  city  of  Paris  is  particularly  responsible. 

"  Without  making  the  least  alteration  to  the  8th  article 
of  the  said  declaration  of  the  23th  instant,  I  declare,  besides, 
that  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  by  the  perfidy  and  base- 
ness of  some  inhabitants  of  Paris,  the  king,  the  queen,  or 
any  other  person  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  carried  off 
from  that  city,  all  the  places  and  towns  whatsoever,  which 
shall  not  have  opposed  their  passage,  and  shall  not  have 
stopped  their  proceeding,  shall  incur  the  same  punishments 
as  those  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  the  route 
which  shall  be  taken  by  those  who  carry  off  the  king  and 
the  royal  family,  shall  be  marked  with  a  series  of  exemplary 
punishments,  justly  due  to  the  authors  and  abettors  of  crimes 
for  which  there  is  no  remission, 

"  All  the  inhabitants  of  France  are  in  general  to  take 
warning  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  ate  threatened,  and 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  avoid,  unless  they, 
with  all  their  might,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  kin^  and  royal  family,  to  whatever 
place  the  factious  may  attempt  to  carry  them.  Their  impe- 
perial  and  royal  majesties  will  not  allow  any  place  of  retreat 
to  be  the  free  choke  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  (in  case 
he  should  comply  with  the  invitation  which  has  been  made 
him),  unless  that  retreat  be  effected  under  the  escort  which 
has  been  offered. 
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"  All  declarations  whatsoever,  in  the  name  of  his  most 
Christian   Majesty,  which  shall  be  contrary  to  the  object 
which   their   fmperial  and   Royal   Majesties  have  in  view, 
shall  consequently  be  considered  as  null  and  without  effect. 
"  Given  at  general  quarters  at  Coblentz, 
"  July  27,  1792. 

(Signed)          "  CHARLES   WILLIAM    FERDINAND, 

"  DUKE  or  BRUNSWICK  LUNENBURG." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  dictatorial  and 
impolitic  manifesto,  was  to  unite  all  parties  in 
France.  The  Brissotines,  and  the  Feuillans, 
were  alike  desirous  to  save  themselves  from  the 
menaced  chastisement,  and  to  preserve  their 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  duke,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  his  royal  masters,  protested 
indeed  "  that  they  did  not  mean  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  government  of  France  ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  he  denounces  vengeance  against  all 
those  who  should  be  found  in  arms  in  defence  of 
the  existing  government  and  institutions  of  their 
country;  and  these  denunciations  are  directed 
alike  against  the  mildest  advocate  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  the  most  furious  partisan  of  plun- 
der and  revolt. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  month, 
a  long  manifesto  was  published  by  the  King  of 
Hungary,  now  become  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which 
they  condemned  the  French  revolution  as  unjust 
and  illegal  in  its  principles ;  horrid  in  the  means 
by  which  it  was  effected ;  and  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  both  as  it  regarded  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  just  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign,  who  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
writing  that  he  was  free  ;  "  which,"  say  the  allied 
sovereigns,  "  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is 
not  so  iu  reality." 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  French 
princes,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  emi- 
grants, published  a  manifesto,  wherein  the  limi- 
tation of  the  monarchy  is  considered  as  "  a  mon- 
strous system  ;"  produced  by  "  a  conspiracy  of 
atrocious  minds  ;"  and  require,  "  iu  the  king's 
name,"  all  commanders  of  towns,  citadels,  and 
fortresses,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  open  their 
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gates   and    deliver    up   the  keys    on    the  first  BOOK   I. 
summons,  on   pain  "  of  being  tried  for  disobe- 
dience to   the  king,  and  treated  as  rebels." 

The  hero  of  the  league,  Frederick  William 
II.  who  was  declared  chief  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  soon  after  arrived  at  Coblentz, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  conqueror  by  his  own 
troops,  while  the  emigrants  hailed  in  him  their 
deliverer.  His  majesty  soon  afterwards  reviewed 
his  army,  composed  of  50,000  Prussians,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  himself  intended  to  take  the 
field.  The  auxiliaries  were  to  consist  of  30,000 
Austrians,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de 
Hohenlohe,  and  the  Count  de  Clairfayt.  The 
Prince  Hesse  was  to  supply  6,000  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  French  nobles  and  their  followers, 
who  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  royal  army, 
already  amounted  to  22,000,  led  by  the  Counts 
de  Provence  and  Artois,  and  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbou,  and  cantoned 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  This  military  force, 
which  amounted  to  108,000  men,  was  now  pre- 
paring to  open  a  campaign,  on  the  success  of 
which,  the  fate  of  so  many  monarchs,  princes, 
and  nobles,  depended. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  conformity  to 
a  previous  agreement  between  the  combined 
powers,  was  to  inarch  against  Longwy,  by  the 
way  of  Treves  and  Luxembourg.  After  having 
reduced  that  place,  and,  if  possible,  Montmedy 
also,  both  of  which  were  to  serve  as  arsenals  and 
magazines  for  his  army,  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  obtain  possession  of  Verdun,  Sedan,  and 
Mezieres.  The  court  of  Vienna  promised  to 
second  these  efforts  by  means  of  two  armies, 
one  of  which  was  to  attack  Thionville,  and 
menace  Landau  and  Saarlouis,  while  another, 
issuing  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  over-ran 
the  northern  department,  and  laid  siege  to  Lisle  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  this  plan  of 
hostilities  underwent  some  modification. 

*  See  "A  Collection  of  State  Papers,  relative  to  the 
War  against  France." 
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THE  situation  of  Louis    XVT.,  like  that  of 
his  kingdom,  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme.  An 
opinion  had  gone  abroad  that  the  sovereign  was 
in  leajjue  witli  the  enemies  of  France,  to  crush 
the  constitution   that  he,  had  sworn  to  support ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  declarations  of 
the  emigrant  nobles  gave  too  much  countenance 
to  that   opinion.     On  the  3d  of  August,  Petion, 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  the  sections 
of  that  capital,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly,  demanding  the  deposition  of  the  king*. 
Petitions  of  a  similar   import    were   brought  up 
from  other  bodies,  and  the  two   great  parties  in 
opposition  to  the  crown,  concurred  in  the  expe- 
diency of  removing  the  king  from  the  head  of  the 
government.     The  Girondists   contented  them- 
selves with  declaring,  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  but  the  Jacobins  determined 
not  only  to  punish  the  king,  but  also  to  destroy 
the  monarchy.     For  this  purpose,  an  extensive 
conspiracy   was  formed,    at  the   head   of  which 
stood  Conville,  Desmonlins,  Danton,  Fabred'Eg- 
lantine,    Tallien,    Collot   d'Herbois,    Billaud  de 
Varennes,  and  S.interre,  who  met  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  August,  in  the  hall  of  the  Con/rArr.v. 
Danton,    with    a  loud   and  furious  voice,  reca- 
pitulated  the   crimes  of  the   court :     "  Let    us 
cease,"  said  he,  "  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  the 
legislators  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  nothing 
better  than  the  accomplices  of  La  Fayelte,  whom 
they  have  just  absolved.     To  absolve  that  traitor 
is  to  deliver  ourselves  to  him,  to  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  to  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the 
coalesced  kings. — What  do  I  say  ?  It  is  this  very 
night  which  the  perfidious  Louis  has  selected  for 
delivering  up  to  carnage,  and  to  the  flames,  that 
capital  he  wishes  once  more  to  leave. — To  arms! 
to  arms  !"* 

This  cry  was  instantly  repeated  a  thousand 
times,  and  from  a  thousand  different  mouths  :  at 
olc\en  o'clock,  the  assembly  formally  declared 
itself  in  "  a  state  of  insurrection,"  and  a  musket 
was  fired  as  a  signal  for  action. 

On  this,  all  the  members  sallied  forth  :  some 
snatched  up  their  arms  ;  others  helped  to  draw 

*  Pr6cis  ilistorique  de  la  Revolution  Frau;auset  par 
Lacrctelle,  p.  2U4. 


the  cannon  ;  a  few  were  dispatched  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach.  Chabot,  Camille,  and  several 
more,  ordered  the  bells  of  the  churches  to  be 
rung ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dreadful  tocsin 
was  heard  throughout  Paris,  impressing  all  its 
inhabitants  with  alarm)  and  wafting  terror  and 
dismay  to  every  apartment  in  the  castle  of  the 
Thuilleries. 

Nor  was  the  palace  wholly  unprovided  in 
respect  to  defence.  The  Swiss  guard  retained 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  in  express  opposi- 
tion to  a  decree  of  the  assembly,  had  been  gained 
by  the  liberality  and  caresses  of  the  court;  but 
although  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  their  number 
was  incomplete,  nearly  one-half  being  absent  at 
Courbevoie.  A  few  companies  of  grenadiers 
belonging  to  the  national  guards  had  also  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  while  the  interior 
was  garrisoned  by  betv.een  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred royalists,  all  well  armed,  and  resolved  either 
to  conquer  or  die.  The  queen  conducted  herself, 
on  this  trying  occasion,  with  equal  policy  and  in- 
trepidity. With  a  countenance  that  seemed  still 
to  beam  with  hope,  and  an  eye  denoting  courage, 
she  repaired  from  rank  to  rank,  and  from  post  to 
post,  accompanied  by  the  virtuous  and  accom- 
plished princess,  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to 
the  king.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that 
it  was  resolved  at  one  time  not  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  but  to  sally  forth  against  the  insur- 
gents, seize  on  their  cannon,  annoy  their  line  of 
march,  .dissipate  their  columns,  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives \yfth  the  horse,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection.  But  Louis,  although  he  had  at  first 
consented,  did  not  long  approve  of  so  bold  a 
measure  ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  danger  seem  im- 
minent, than  he  was  persuaded  by  Roederer  to 
abandon  his  palace,  his  nobles,  and  his  guards  ; 
and  before  a  single  shot  was  fired,  he  took  refuge, 
with  his  consort,  his  children,  and  his  sister,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  assembly  ;  thus  annihilating  at 
the  same  time  the  hopes  of  his  defenders  and  the 
fears  of  his  enemies. 

The  king,  on  entering  the  assembly,  took  his 
seat  near  the  president,  and  addressing  himself  to 
the  assembly,  said : — "  I  come  hither  to  prevent  a 
"  great  crime  ;  among  you,  Gentlemen,  1  believe 
«'  myself  in  safety."  After  some  discussion,  tho 
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family  was  placed  in  a  small  box,  appropriated 
to  the  reporters  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Logo- 
graphe,  and  in  this  place  spent  at  least  fourteen 
hours.  Scarcely  had  the  roy;il  family  got 
seated  in  the  box,  when  a  dreadful  cannonading1 
shook  the  assembly.  The  insurgents,  amounting 
in  number  to  upwards  of  20,000,  provided  with 
30  pieces  of  cannon, 'and  commanded  by  a  mili- 
tary adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Wrister'man,  had 
marched  in  battle  array  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  which  they  found  defended  by  the  Swiss 
guard,  consisting  of  about  700  men,  about  1,200 
gentlemen,  ardent  friends  of  the  monarchy,  2,400 
national  guards,  under  the  command  of  M.  Man- 
dat,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  1,000  men. 
The  most  daring  of  the  rebels  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Sans  Culottes.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gates  of  the  Cour 
Rcyale  were  forced,  and  the  mob  rushed  furiously 
in,  headed  by  a  party  of  the  Marseillois,  a  kind 
of  revolutionary  volunteers,  who  were  instantly 
drawn  up  in  two  squares  facing  the  palace.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  station,  a  number  of  the  Sans  Cu-  , 
iottes  rushed  upon  the  Swiss  centinel ;  seized,  and 
beat  out  the  brains  of  six  of  their  victims.  The 
Swiss  soldiers, on  observing  this  outrage,  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  and  seeing  no  other  alternative, 
fired  upon  the  insurgents.  The  assailants  then 
applied  their  matches  to  the  cannon,  and  the  en- 
gagement soon  became  general.  The  national 
guard  not  having  received  any  orders  from  the 
king  before  his  departure  for  the  assembly,  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  the  contest  lay  chiefly 
between  the  Marseillois  and  the  Swiss.  The  gen- 
darmerie, who  had  their  station  near  the  coach- 
house, were  placed  between  the  fire  of  both  par- 
ties, and  out  of  100  men,  25  of  them  at  least  fell 
a  sacrifice  without  firing  a  shot.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  the  .Swiss  soldiers,  who  had  frequently  en- 
joyed a  momentary  victory,  but  who  wore  now 
reduced  to  tHeffreatest  extremities,  from  the  want 
of  ammunition, and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  cry  tor  quarter  ;  but 
their  murderous  adversaries,  instead  of  feeling  a 
generous  sympathy  towards  their  vanquished  foe, 
pursued  the  fugitives  with  implacable  hostility, 
and  the  victory  in  the  end  was  converted  into  a 
massacre;  the  national  guard  so  far  disgraced 
themselves  as  to  unite  with  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace in  the  murder  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Every 
Swiss  soldier  in  the  palace  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ungovernable  resentment  of  the  insurgents  ;  and 
a  small  party  of  seventeen,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  vestry-room  of  the  chapel,  no  sooner  laid 
down  their  arms,  than  they  were  put  to  death. 
Thu  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  palace 


now  had  no   alternative  but  to  seek  a   place  of  BOOK   L 

security  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  after  rally : — 

ing  about  500  of  the  fugitives,  they  at  length  sue-  CHAP.  II. 
ceecled  in  taking  refuge  in  the  national  assembly, 
but  not  till  they  had  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  galling  fire  from  several  of  the  insurgent  bat- 
talions stationed  at  about  30  yards  from  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  Of  the  whole  regiment  of  the  Swiss, 
the  number  that  survived  this  terrible  day  of 
slaughter  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  these, 
by  a  decree  of  the  assembly,  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  but  which  in  fact  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  afford  protection  to  its  own 
institutions.  The  defenceless  victims  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  palace  were  involved  in  one  pro- 
miscuous murder,  and  the*  massacre  was  followed 
by  a  general  pillage.  Without  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  directed  even 
against  the  porters  of  the  coffee-houses  and  hotels, 
who  passed  under  the  general  appellation  of  Swiss, 
numbers  of  whom  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury  ; 
and  M.  Carl,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  foot  gen- 
darmerie, M.  D'Hermigny,  a  colonel  in  the  same 
corps,  and  M.  Clermont  Tonnerre,  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  strenuous  opposer  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, shared  the  same  fate. 

While  these  sanguinary  scenes  were  trans- 
acting, the  national  assembly  continued,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  to  deliberate ;"  but  their  deli- 
berations, like  the  acts  of  the  sovereign,  were 
no  longer  free.  Their  gallery  was  continually 
crowded  with  a  turbulent  auditory,  that  took  their 
tone  from  the  clubs,  and  that  in  effect  dictated 
laws  to  the  law-givers.  Under  the  guidance 
of  these  men,  the  assembly  passed  a  series  of  acts, 
"  declaring  the  executive  power  suspended  ;  the 
"  authority  given  by  the  constitution  to  Louis 
"  XVI. from  that  moment  revoked ;  and  inviting 
"  the  people  to  meet  in  primary  assemblies  to 
"  form  a  national  convention,  to  assemble  on  the 
"  20th  of  September."  This  change  in  the 
government  was  followed  by  a  decree,  declaring 
the  king  to  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  ;  and  a  new  executive  council  was  formed, 
consisting  of  M.  Itoiand,  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment;  M.  Servan,  Minister  of  War;  M.  Cla- 
viere,  of  Finance  ;  M.  Le  Brun,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  Monge,  of  Marine;  and  M. 
Danton,  Minister  of  Justice.  On  the  following 
day,  the  statues  of  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.,  which  had  been  erected  in  different 
squares  of  the  metropolis,  were  overturned  and 
defaced,  and  even  the  memory  of  Henry  IV. 
could  not  protect  his  eliigy  !  Louis  XVI.  was  in 
the  mean  time  conveyed  under  a  strong  escort  to 
the  temple,  while  a  decree  of  accusation  was 
issued  against  several  of  his  late  ministers.  In 
fact,  tlie  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution,  which 
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BOOK  I.  had   been  erected   by  some   of    the   ablest  men 
-  France  ever  produced,  crumbled  into  dust  in  a 

CHAP.  II.  single  day,  under  the  licentious  grasp  of  a  san- 
guinary and  misguided  populace,  that  had  now 
begun  to  supply  the  place  of  enthusiasm  with 
terror. 

M.  La  Fayette,  who  was  amongst  the  first 
to  oppose  the  despotism  of  the  court,  was  equally 
adverse  to  the  tyranny  of  the  jacobins;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  events  at  Paris 
on  the  10th  instant,  reached  his  head-quarters  at 
Sedan,  than  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
his  soldiers  :  — 

"  Citizen  Soldiers, 

"  It  is  no  longer  time  to  conceal  from  you  what  is  going 
forward  ;  the  constitution  you  swore  to  maintain  is  no  more  ; 
a  banditti  from  Marseilles,  anil  a  troop  of  factious  men,  be- 
sieged the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  ;  the  national  and  Swiss 
guards  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

"  General  d'Affry,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  his  whole 
family,  were  murdered. 

I  "  The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,  escaped 

to  the  national  assembly  ;  the  factious  ran  thither,  holding 
a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  fire  in  the  other,  and  forced  the 

)     legislative  body  to  supersede  the  king,  which  was  done  for 

/     the  sake  of  saving  his  life. 

V  "  Citizens,  you  are  no  longer  represented,  the  national 
assembly  is  in  a  state  of  slavery;  your  armies  are  without 
leaders  ;  Petion  reigns  ;  the  savage  Danton  and  his  satellites 
are  masters.  Thus,  soldiers,  it  is  your  province  to  examine 
whether  you  will  restore  the  hereditary  representatives  to 
the  throne,  or  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  having  a  Petion  for 
your  king." 

The  national  as 


the  s'oTgEJgn^ajuliQrity,  had 
defection  of  La  Fayette7~and  tgj^ojintcracT~rtS> 
TiB'ects,  three  commissioners,  Alito\ielle,TversaiiiT, 
aii(LI^njj(lu_wcrc  dispatcjjc<no  his  army,  cither 
to  jiaiu-lllc  c^oimnailder^orTo  mduce'th'e 


j,— —  These  commissioners,  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Sedan,  were,  by  the  direction  of 
La  Fayette,  arrested  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  king  and  his  family,  and  kept  in  custody  from 
the  14th  to  the  20th  instant.  Luckner,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  French  army,  heard  of  the 
outrages  at  Paris,  without  equal  emotion,  and 
after  displaying  a  great  deal  of  irresolution,  at 
length  declared  for  the  assembly.  Lieutenant- 
general  Arthur  Dillon,  the  commander  of  the 
northern  army,  who  had  sat  as  a  deputy  in  the 
first  assembly,  on  hearing  of  the  dethronement 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  horrible  excesses  which 
preceded  that  act,  assembled  bis  troops  in  the 
camp  of  Pent  sur  Sambre,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  soldiers  to  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  "  to  the 
nation,  the  law,  and  the  king."  Dumouriez, 
who  had  already  proceeded  to  the  armies  in  a 
military  capacity,  and  who  aspired  to  the  chief 
command,  hailed  the  recent  transactions  in  the 
metropolis  as  events  at  once  calculated  to  gratify 


his  resentments,  and  administer  to  his  ambition. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  had  been  grossly 
deceived  by  the  king,*  and  his  only  hope  of 
advancement  was  from  the  republican  party  ;  he 
therefore  refused  to  take  or  to  administer  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  the  assembly  rewarded  his 
devotion  to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  immedi- 
ately conferring  upon  him  the  chief  command  of 
the  army.  The  other  Generals,  Biron,  Montes- 
quieu, Kellermann,  and  Custine,  all  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  provisional 
council,  and  along  with  the  soldiers  of  their  res- 
pective armies,  took  the  republican  oaths. 

La  Fayette,  finding  that  every  day  rendered 
his  situation  more  critical,  and  that  he  was  011 
the  eve  of  being  abandoned  by  his  army,  at  length 
determined  on  flight :  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
instant  he  mounted  his  horse  with  seventeen  of 
his  companions,  and  quitting  his  army,  took  the 
way  to  Switzerland,  when  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  Austrians  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Liege,  they  were  all  made  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Namur.f 

*  See  "  La  Vie  de  Dumouriez." 

t  LA  FAYETTE.— M.  P.  J.-R.  Y.  G.  Motier,  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  was  born  in  Auvergne,  and  descended  from 
an  ancient  family.  He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  at  Paris,  and  received  a  commission  in  the  JVlous- 
quetaires  ;  soon  after  which  he  married  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Noailles.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  this  noble- 
man repaired  to  America,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation  by  his  military  achievements,  and  rendered  him- 
self still  more  celebrated  by  his  disinterestedness,  he  having- 
refused,  during  the  winter  of  1777,  to  accept  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  army,  in  prejudice  to  bis  friend 
General  Washington,  whose  talents  and  virtues  had  not  at 
that  period  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

When  the  French  Revolution  occurred,  La  Fayette 
prepared  to  act  a  distinguished  part.  In  1789  he  became  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  as  a  deputy  from  the  nobility 
of  Kioin,  in  Auvergne  ;  he  had  already  been  a  member  of 
the  notables,  in  1789,  and  his  attack  on  the  administration 
of  Calonne  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  downfal  nf 
that  minister.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  to  the  national 
assembly  a  plan  for  a  "declaration  of  rights,"  and  after  the 
recal  of  Xecker,  was  unanimously  elected  coiiiinauder-in- 
iliief  of  the  national  guards.  In  this  capacity  hu  presided 
at  the  grand  confederation  on  the  14th  of  July,  as  the 
generalissimo  of  a  greater  body  of  troops,  perhaps,  than 
had  ever  been  commanded  by  any  other  man  since  the  days 
of  Xerxes.  No  sooner  was  the  constitution  organized,  than 
he  resigned  his  power,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  family  estates, 
whence  he  did  not  return  until  a  war  against  Austria  hud 
been  resolved  upon.  He  was  at  that  period  a  major-general, 
but  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
finally  that  of  marshal  of  France,  with  a  red  ribband. — 
Having  been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  he  left  his  head-tmarters  soon 
after  the  20th  of  .June,  1792,  on  purpose  to  complain  of 
the  indignities  to  which  the  king  had  been  exposed  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  Subsequently  to  this  periofl  he  expres- 
sed his  abhorrence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  his  determination  to  support  the  "nation,  the  law,  aird 
the  king;"  but  a  decree  of  accusation  being  at  length 
voted  against  him,  he  was  forsaken  by  his  troops,  and 
deeined  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. — 
IJting  seized  on  neutral  ground,  in  contravention  of  the 
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The  public  mind  in  the  French  capital,  as 
well  as  in  several  of  the  provinces,  was  at  this 
period  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  : 
and  the  leaders  of  the  conflicting  factions  found 
in  this  state  of  things  a  full  scope  Tor  their  talents. 
~  jacobins,  now  become  lords  ofh 
ovcT  tli 


Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  like  dregs 
jn  a  violent  fermentation,  rose  to  the  top  ot  tii(T 
state  ^vessel, .Robespierre,  surrounded  by  assas~ 
'.Siua,  cffftily  iTirtntpd   lists  of  proscription,  while 
llomiciljqrY  yjsits1  niu|pr  the  direction  oiTtieTBVU-' 
Jutionary  tribunals,  took  place_in_eyery  direction^, 
Amidst  thesijence  ot  night Not  content  with 
these  ternble~engines  of  despotism,  the  prisons 
were  forced,  and  the  refractory  priests  massacred 
without  ceremony,  while  a  multitude  of  nobles  and 
officers,  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  were  cruelly 
butchered  under  the  form  of  justice. 
~s- — ^Biit  although  the  jacobins  displayed  a  bloody, 
/vindictive,    and  ferocious  disposition,  it  cannot 
I    on  the  other  hand  be  denied,  that  they  exhibited, 
at  this  critical  moment,   a  degree  of  courage, 
I    energy,  and  perseverance,  which  achieved,  for  a 
V  while,  not  only  the  complete  triumph  of  their  own 
\party,butalso  the  independeuceof  France,  All  the 
implements  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ruling  faction  ;  the  capital,  and  every  city  in 
the  empire,  became  at  once  an   arsenal   and  a 
workshop  for  the  armies,  while  each  of  the  depart- 
ments  presented  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
camp  teeming  with  soldiers.      The  property  of 
the  emigrants,    hitherto    only  sequestered,    was 
now  ordered  to  be  sold,  to  oppose  them  and  their 
allies.       The    brazen    statues    of   their  ancient 
monarchs    furnished    cannon   to    encounter   the 
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}nws  of  nations,  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  soldier,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Luxembourg,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
tlie  emigrants,  who  saw  in  him  one  of  the  prime  authors  of 
the  revolution  ;  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen  went  so  far  as  lo 
tell  him  he  was  destined  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  afterwards 
delivered  up  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  caused  him  to  be 
removed  to  Wesel,  and  afterwards  to  Magdeburg,  where 
lie  remained  a  year  in  a  dungeon  ;  but  when  Prussia  made 
peace  with  France,  the  prisoner  was  restored  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  sent  him  to  Olmutz,  where  he  was  treated  with 
still  more  rigour  than  at  Magdeburg.  A  long  illness,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  physicians  to  request  that  his  captivity 
might  be  mitigated,  and  then  Dr.  iinllman  and  the  young 
Huger,  the  son  of  the  man  with  whom  La  Fayette  had 
originally  lived  in  America,  executed  ihe  bold  project  of 
having  him  carried  off,  when  he  «  as  led  out  to  take  the  air ; 
but  eight  leagues  fivim  Olmutz  he  was  re-taken  and  con- 
fined more  strictly  than  before,  which  increased  his  illness, 
and  during  the  st.vere  illness  of  1794,  he  was  without  light, 
and  even  without  linen ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  his 
wife  and  daughter!  obtained  permission  to  share  his  captivity. 
At  last,  after  three  years  and  five  months  of  imprisonment, 
lie  obtained  his  liberty  in  August.  1797,  at  the  repeated 
request  of  the  directory,  and  of  General  Bonaparte.  He 
then  withdrew  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire 
returned  to  France  to  his  estates  in  Anvergne,  which  were 
restored  to  him. 

(No.  3.) 


princes  marching  against  them  ;  the  lead  strip-  BOOK    I. 

ped  from  the  palace  of  the  last  of  their  kings  was 

melted  into  bullets,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  CHAP.  II. 
the  armies  advancing  to  his  support;  while,  by 
extracting  saltpetre  from  the  walls  of  the  aban- 
doned monasteries,  and  converting  the  forests 
appertaining  to  the  royal  domains  into  charcoal, 
thousands  of  chemists  were  enabled  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  arsenals,  and  obtain  the  elements 
of  destruction  by  means  of  a  new  and  an  easier 
process. 

The  silver  saints,*  the  consecrated  ressels, 
and  the  bells  of  the  cathedrals,  were  at  the  sam« 
time  coined  into  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies :  when  this  resource  was  exhausted,  the 
assignats  seemed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  and  the  stamp,  impressed  by 
means  of  a  paltry  bit  of  copper,  being  circulated 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  at  length  exhausted  the 
treasuries  o'f  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe. 

The  guilty  magistrates  of  Paris,  as  if  desir- 
ous to  obliterate  their  inhumanity  by  their  pa- 
triotism, displayed  a  promptitude  of  exertion 
worthy  of  better  men  ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  continued  the  massacres  of  their 
countrymen,  they  took  the  most  vigorous  steps  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Under 
their  direction,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  proper  age, 
and  every  horse  fit  for  service,  were  put  in  what 
was  termed  a  state  of  requisition ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  ordered  (o  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
marching  to  the  frontiers.  An  immense  multitude 
of  the  youth  ran  eagerly  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  their  names 
in  the  new  military  registers  ;  a  number  of  old 
men  also  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  ;  such 
as  were  disabled  by  age  or  infirmities,  confided 
their  arms  to  those  who  enjoyed  health  and 
strength :  a  military  enthusiasm  inspired  all  ranks 
and  all  parties  ;  and  the  victors  and  the  vanquish- 
ed, who  had  so  lately  fought  at  the  assault  of  the 
Thuilleries,  mingled  together  in  the  same  bat- 
talion. 

These  new  troops,  embodied  under  such 
unhappy  auspices,  immediately  marched  to 
Chalons,  and  carrying  along  with  them  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  and  insubordination,  became  more 
formidable  at  first  to  their  own  ofticers  than  to  the 

*  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. — /JugustZS,  1799. 

"  Certain  p  titioners  appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  St. 
Roche  and  his  dog  in  silver.  They  said,  that  they  had 
prayed  with  great  fervency  to  the  saint,  to  cure  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  political  plague  vtith  which  so  many  were 
afflicted,  but  in  vain.  The  saint  could  do  nothing'  for  them 
in  his  present  shape.  They  therefore  requested  the  assem- 
bly to  order  him  to  lie  coined  into  C'onint,  in  which  new  form 
they  had  no  doubt  but  he  might  still  be  of  service. 

"  Their  gift  was  received  with  loud  applause  ;  and  St. 
Roche,  accompanied  by  his  dug,  was  immediately  seut  t« 
the  mint." 
I 
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BOOK  I.  enemy.  But  no  sooner  were  their  suspicions 
allayed,  than  they  displayed  an  unexpected  de- 
gree  of  zeal  and  valour,  and  contributed  greatly 
by  their  gallantry,  as  well  as  by  their  obedience, 
to  the  victories  that  ensued. 

The  resolution  taken  to  collect  an  army  of 
reserve  at  Chalons,  which  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  that  of  Flanders,  in  case  of  extremity,  and 
instead  of  retiring  behind  the  Loire,  as  had  been 
suggested,  to  send  immediate  and  effectual  suc- 
cours to  Dumouriez,  instilled  hope  into  the  people, 
while  it  diffused  courage  among  the  armies  ;  and 
the  same  man  who  had  so  recently  counte- 


nanced the  vilest  murders,  was  now  seen  exhi- 
biting the  stoical  virtue  of  a  Roman  ;  for  when 
urged,  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  told 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  sup,  on  that  day 
fortnight,  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  Dan- 
ton  replied,  with  a  fervour  peculiar  to  his  cha- 
racter in  times  of  danger  :  "  I  have  sent  for  my 
"  mother  and  two  children  to  Paris,  and  they 
"  arrived  but  yesterday ;  sooner,  however,  thau 
"  behold  an  audacious  and  triumphant  army 
"  enter  this  city,  I  and  my  family  will  perish  here, 
"  for  twenty  thousand  torches  shall  reduce  it  to  a 
"  heap  of  ashes." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Opening  of  the  Campaign. — Surrender  of  Longtry,  Verdun,  and  Stenay. — Dumouriez  repairs  to 
Sedan,  and  takes  the  Command  of  La  Fat/cue's  Army.— Precarious  Situation  of  the  Prussian 

Army. — Oversight    of  Dumouriez. — Position  of  Croix-aux- Bois  forced  by   the  Prussians. 

Retreat  of  the  French  to  St.  Menehould. — Affair  at  Valmy,  and  its  Consequences. 


NO  sooner  had  Frederick  William  received 
intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in  P.iris,  the 
siege  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
monarch,  than  he  redoubled  his  exertions.  The 
main  body  of  the  A ust ruins  had  not  as  yet  arrived, 
but  his  own  army  was  numerous ;  and  while  his 
infantry  was  allowed  to  be  excellent,  the  cavalry 
was  considered  as  the  best  appointed,  and  most 
formidable,  that  had  perhaps  ever  taken  the 
field ;  while  the  general  who  had  acted  under 
him,  was  pointed  out  by  the  voice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  and  of  Europe,  as  the  tirst  captain  of 
his  age.  Both  the  king,  and  his  son,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  his  expedition,  appeared  to  be 
covetous  of  glory,  and  careless  of  danger  :  it  was 
imagined  that  their  presence  would  insure  success, 
and  that  commanders,  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  war,  unadorned  by  titles,  and  alike  unknown 
in  camps  and  courts,  would  be  abashed  in  the 
sight  of  kings.  Although  the  combined  army 
was  amply  provided  with  field-pieces,  it  happened 
to  bo  completely  destitute  of  the  heavy  artillery 
so  necessary  tor  the  success  of  a  siege ;  but  it  was 
hop ••<]  (hit  no  city  would  dare  to  resist,  and  that 
the  fortified  places  would  be  readily  surrendered 
by  the  very  garrisons  appointed  for  their  defence. 
The  exiles,  too,  offered,  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry,  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  were 
not  only  desirous  of  encountering  all  the  dangers 
of  the  expedition,  but  likewise  admirably  calcu- 
lated, by  nic.ins  of  their  information  and  connec- 
tions, to  insure  its  success.  Among  them  were 
m>uiy  princes  and  peers  of  France,  who  were 
still  supposed  to  possess  immense  influence  :  in 
their  ranks  were  seen  several  generals,  such  as  the 


Marshals  de  Broglio  and  Castries,  who  had 
acquired  glory  in  the  last  continental  war  ;  while 
the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  successor  of  the  great  Conde, 
seemed  to  reflect  lustre  on  their  cause. 

The  combined  troops  were  at  last  put  in 
motion,  and  as  the  season  for  action  was  already- 
pretty  tar  advanced,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  celerity  of  their  motions  would  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  delays  that  had  already  intervened. 
They  accordingly  commenced  their  march  in 
three  separate  columns,  and  after  reaching  the 
frontiers,  entered  France  on  the  10th  of  August. 

On  the  21st,  General  Clairfayt,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  made  an  attack  upon 
Longwy,  a  strong  fortress,  garrisoned  withthreo 
thousand  five  hundred  French.  The  siege  lasted 
only  fifteen  hours,  when  the  fort  surrendered,  and 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVI.  On  the  3 1  st,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  him- 
self summoned  Verdun,  where  M.  Beanrepairr. 
was  governor.  His  resolution  was  to  defend  tho 
town  to  the  last  ;  but  finding  himself  outvoted  by 
the  municipal  officers,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  and  scorning  to  survive  his  honour,  he  dis- 
charged it  against  his  temples  in  the  midst  of  a 
council  of  war.  About  the  same  time  the  Aus- 
trians  took  possossion  of  Stenay,  after  a  slight 
skirmish  with  Dumouriez's  van-guard,  whom 
they  obliged  to  retreat,  and  take  post  at  Mowzon, 
close  by  the  main  army. 

Dumouriez,  who  had,  on  the  defection  of  La 
Fayette,  hastened  to  Sedan,  found  there  the 
French  army,  not  exceeding  twenty-three  thou- 
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sand  men,  in  a  state  of  despondency  and  disor- 
ganization, opposed  to  a  body  of  eighty  thousand 
chosen  soldiery,  with  four  times  the  number  of 
his  cavalry,  conducted  by  a  powerful  monarch, 
and  generals  grown  hoary  under  arms.  His  first 
concern  was  to  assemble  a  council  of  war,  com- 
posed of  Lieutenant-general  Dillon,  and  the  four 
Major-generals  Vouillers,  Chazot,  Danget,  and 
Dietmann  ;  to  these  he  added  Pettit,  the  principal 
commissary,  and  the  three  officers  who  composed 
his  own  staff. 

Having  presented  a  map  of  Champagne,  he 
told  them,  "  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  having 
taken  Longwy,  and  sat  down  before  Verdun, 
while  another  body  of  the  army  advanced  beyond 
Thionville  and  menaced  Metz,  there  were  no 
means  left  either  to  form  a  junction  with  Marshal 
Luckner,  or  to  procure  succours  from  any  other 
quarter,  in  sufficient  time  to  march  against  the 
Prussians  and  deliver  Verdun  ;  that  he  had  dis- 
patched General  Galbaud  thither  with  two  bat- 
talions ;  that  whether  he  did  or  did  not  succeed  in 
throwing  himself  into  a  place,  with  the  weakness 
of  which  every  body  was  acquainted,  it  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  lost,  for  it  could  only  hold  out  a 
few  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  success 
of  Galbaud's  mission  ;  that,  whatever  might  occur, 
he  could  not  receive  any  reinforcements  for  up- 
wards of  a  fortnight,  and  even  these  reinforce- 
ments would  be  very  insignificant. 

"  That,  accordingly,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
depended  upon  but  the  little  army  which  they  had 
along  with  them,  and  which  was  intrusted  with 
the  salvation  of  their  native  country.  It  did  not,  in 
truth,  amount  to  onequarter  of  the  enemy's  forces  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  was  composed 
of  the  best  regiments  of  France,  and  consisted  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  men ;  more  than  one-half 
of  the  infantry,  which  exceeded  eighteen  thousand, 
was  formed  of  regiments  of  the  line  ;  the  remainder 
of  battalions  of  national  guards,  well  disciplined^ 
rendered  warlike  by  a  whole  year's  encampment, 
perpetual  marches,  and  continual  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy  :  the  artillery  was  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, there  being  more  than  sixty  pieces  in  the 
park,  in  addition  to  the  battalion  guns. 

"  That,  with  these  means,  and  the  advantage 
of  acting  in  their  own  country,  every  thing  was 
to  be  expected;  because  the  Prussians  would  of 
course  be  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  undertak- 
ing sieges,  the  difficulty  of  finding  provisions,  the 
delays  incident  to  their  convoys,  their  own  num- 
bers, and  above  all  by  their  artillery.  A  numerous 
cavalry,  the  brilliant  equipages  of  so  many 
princes,  and  the  quantity  of  draught  horses  neces- 
sary to  transport  their  cannon  and  provisions, 
would  render  their  march  tedious  and  embarrass- 
ing." He  concluded  by  observing,  "That  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  inactive  in  the  position  before 


Sedan,  and  it  became  necessary  on  the  instant  to  BOOK    1. 
take  some  decided  part."  

Lieutenant-general  Dillon  proposed  "topost  CHAP.  III. 
the  army  behind  the  Marne,  on  purpose  to  defend  ^~~~j^~s 
the  passage  of  that  river,  and  to  wait  for  rein-  1*92 
forcements,  which  would  pour  in  from  all  parts, 
and  enable  the  French  once  more  to  advance." 
This  scheme,  plausible  in  itself,  was  supported 
by  such  forcible  and  cogent  reasons,  that  it  was 
instantly  adopted  by  the  council ;  all  the  members 
of  which  immediately  separated,  except  the  Adju- 
tant-general Thouvenot,  who  remained  alone  with 
Dumouriez.  It  was  to  him  alone  that  he  disclosed 
his  plans,  and  detailed  hisreasons  for  opposing  the 
prevailing  opinion.  He  observed,  "that  he  did 
not  approve  of  retiring  to  Chalons,  and  abandon- 
ing Lorraine,  the  Bishopricsj  and  the  Ardennes, 
which  could  not  easily  be  re-conquered  ;  that  be- 
sides, it  would  hold  out  a  fresh  inducement  for  the 
Prussians  to  pursue  him,  and  in  such  a  case  a 
retreat  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  flight." 

Then,  pointing  to  the  pass  of  Islettes,  on 
the  confines  of  the  forest  of  Argonne,*  upon  the 
map,  "  Behold,"  continued  Dumouriez,  "  the 
Thermopylae  of  France ;  if  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  arrive  there  before  the  Prussians,  all  will 
be  saved."  The  forest  which  Dumouriez  intend- 
ed to  occupy,  was  of  an  oblong  form,  at  least 
thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  varying  from 
three  to  one  in  breadth  ;  it  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sedan  to  more  than  a  league 
beyond  St.  Menehould.  Being  intersected  with 
mountains,  rivers,  and  marshes,  this  woody  coun- 
try is  rendered  impervious  to  the  march  of  an  in- 
vading army,  except  by  five  avenues,  called  Le 
Chene-populeux,  leading  from  Sedan  }o  Rhetel ; 
La  Croix-aux-bois,  in  the  direction  from  Brigue- 
nai  to  Vouziers ;  Grandprey,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  is  the  great  road  from  Stenay  to 
Rheims;  La  Chalade,  which  crosses  the  woods 
from  Varcnnes  to  St.  Menehould ;  and  Les 
Islettes,  through  which  lies  the  road  from  Verdun 
to  Paris,  by  St.  Menehould. 

Having  employed  three  whole  days  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  the  commander-in- 
chief  determined  instantly  to  occupy  these  im- 
portant passes,  and  having  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  he  gave  orders  that  his  van-guard 
should  advance  against  Stenay,  which  it  was  in- 
structed to  mask,  and,  lest  any  obstacle  might 
intervene,  he  himself  was  to  follow  with  the 
main  body,  composed  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
in  order  of  battle,  without  any  incumbrance 
whatever  ;  while  General  Chazot,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  five  thousand  troops,  should  escort  the 
baggage  and  artillery  through  Tanny  and  Ar- 
moises,  without  any  danger  of  molestation,  in 
consequence  of  this  decisive  movement  in  front. 
*  See  Vol.  III.  of  the  Liti-  of  Dumouriez. 
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Accordingly,  after  leaving  a  garrison  of  four 
battalions  at  Sedan,  he  made  a  movement  with 
Jijs  army  and  artillery  on  the  31st  of  August, 
and  commenced  his  march  on  the  next  morning. 
In  consequence  of  orders  transmitted  to  Dillon, 
General  Miaezinsky  was  sent  forward  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  attack  Stenay,  and  he  himself 
was  enjoined  to  support  him  by  occupying  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  wood  of  Neuville. 
The  brave  Pole  executed  his  instructions  with 
equal  promptitude  and  success,  and  a  sharp 
action  eivsued,  during  which  the  cavalry  on 
both  sides  displayed  great  courage  ;  but  the 
imperialists,  under  Clairfayt,  at  length  fell  back 
to  Broueune. 

Having  encamped  the  first  night  by  the  side 
of  the  great  road  leading  to  Stenay,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  \  on,  Dumourie/  posted  some  infaMry 
in  the  wood  of  Neuville,  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mcuse  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he 
took  post  at  Berliere,  and  Dillon  at  St.  Pierre- 
tnont  ;  on  the  .succeeding  afternoon  the  latter 
passed  through  the  defile  of  Chalade,  and  occu- 
pied the  pass  of  Islettes,  already  taken  possession 
of  by  General  Galbaud,  with  four  battalions  and 
the  garrison  of  Longwy,  while  the  main  body 
remained  on  the  same  ground,  on  purpose  to 
allow  Cha/.ot's  column  to  pass  ;  after  which  it 
continued  its  march,  and  reached  Grandprey. 

This  position,  rendered  so  memorable  in  coq- 
sequence  of  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
found  to  be  nearly  inexpugnable.  Placed  between 
two  rivers,  it  was  flanked  by  hamlets  on  the  right 
and  left,  provided  with  a  convenient  village  in 
the  rear  for  the  artillery,  and  defended  on  all 
sides  by  means  of  woods,  eminences,  a  castle, 
and  redoubts  lined  with  cannon. 

The  army,  wliich  now  considered  their  own 
fidelity  as  ihe  sole  resource  of  their  country, 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  strong  post, 
to  which  they  had  been  conducted  by  means  of  a 
masterly  manoeuvre  ;  and  they  began  to  respect  a 
leader,,  of  whose  zeal  and  talents  they  were  the 
daily  witnesses. 

The  general  himsejf,  with  his  usual  confi- 
dence, transmitted  the  following  letter  to  Servan, 
minister  of  the  war  department,  in  which  he 
affected  a  laconic  style,  joined  to  a  republican 
audacity,  on  purpose  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  of 
the  Parisians  :  — 

"  VERIX_N  is  taken,  and  T  .expect  the  Prns- 
"  sians.  The  camps  of  Grandprey  and  Islettes 
'  have  become  the  Thermopylae  of  France  :  I 
"  shall  prove  more  fortunate  than  Leonidas." 

The  combined  troops  had  as  yet  been  uni- 
formly fortunate.  Two  garrisons  had  capitulated 
in  the  most  shameful  manner;  several  other  towns 
appeared  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  them  ;  and 
their  camps  were  crowded,  not  only  with  disaf- 


fected persons,  but  also  with  many  -who  wavered 
between  the  two  parties,  and  were  desirous,  by 
recurring  to  a  temporising  policy,  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  victor. — 
Some  trifling  events,  however,  served  to  intimate 
that  they  were  not  always  to  expect  cowardice, 
disaffection,  or  treason  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  the  first  checks  received  by  the 
army  of  the  coalition  proceeded  from  two  fo- 
reigners. It  has  been  already  stated  in  what 
manner  a  Pole  drove  in  the  outposts  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  forced  the  brave  but  cautious 
Clairfayt  to  retreat  to  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Brouenne.  The  next  exploit  was  performed  by  a 
native  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  country  always 
treated  with  peculiar  cruelty  and  injustice  by  the 
canton  of  Berne.  Laharpe,  one  of  its  most  illustri- 
ous defenders,  driven  into  exile  because  he  had 
endeavoured  to  loosen  the  chains  of  his  country- 
men, took  refuge  in  the  French  camp,  where  he 
was  welcomed  as  the  martyr  of  liberty.  Appointed 
chief  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  he  was  stationed 
at  the  castle  of  Rodemark,  and  exposed  to  the 
first  onset  of  the  invaders.  Shocked  at  the  general 
defection,  he  determined  to  give  an  example  of 
devotion  to  the  nation  which  had  adopted  him,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  communicate  to  the  troops 
under  him  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  himself 
was  actuated.  Well  knowing  that  their  little  post 
was  not  tenable,  they  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 
gagement not  to  capitulate,  but  either  to  open  a 
passage  through  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets, 
or  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
the  vaults  of  which  they  had  converted  into  mines 
for  that  purpose.  Having  received  orders,  how- 
ever, from  his  commanding-officer,  to  evacuate 
this  position  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  already  masters  of  all  the 
surrounding  posts,  the  Swiss  colonel  sallied 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  and  transported 
^he  artillery  and  stores  to  Thionville,  in  the  face  of 
a  superior  force.  This  daring  feat,  calculated  to 
inspire  the  troops  with  valour,  and  prove  that  the 
foe  was  not  invincible,  procured  for  him  who 
achieved  it,  the  appellation  of  "  the  brave 
Laharpe,"  with  which  he  was  afterwards  ho- 
noured at  the  head  of  the  French  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dumouriez  did  not  neg- 
lect the  necessary  dispositions  for  resisting  the 
enemy,  in  wliich  he  was  seconded  by  the  ardour 
and  patriotism  of  his  troops.  lie  ordered  the 
inhabitants  to  cut  down  the  trees  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest;  then  to  inter  the  roots,  and.  pointing 
the  branches  in  a  horizontal  position,  thus  form 
them  inte  abatis:  he  commanded  them  also,  on 
hearing  the  alarm-bell,  to  fly  to  arms,  and  oppose 
the  enemy  :  he  established  a  chain  of  posts  to 
'keep  up  the  communication  with  Dillon,  the 
second  in  command,  by  Marque,  Chatel,  and 
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Apremont,  to  Ohalade  and  Islettes,  and  urged 
General  Kellermann,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  to  approach 
nearer,  and  effect  a  junction.  The  enemy,  the 
quickness  of  whose  motions  could  alone  insure 
success,  spent  nearly  seven  days  in  complete 
inactivity,  after  the  capture  of  Verdun.  On  the 
8th  of  September,  the  van -guard  of  the  Prussian 
army  was  at  length  discovered,  and  the  main 
body  began  to  occupy  the  extensive  plain,  and 
display  its  front  from  Briquenay  to  Clermont ; 
its  head-quarters  were  established  at  Rancourt. 
On  the  succeeding  day  the  Prussians  commenced 
a  series  of  attacks  on  the  out-posts  of  the  French 
army,  which,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  ex- 
pressed much  joy  at  the  appearance  of  the  foe, 
and  repulsed  them  at  all  points. 

A  celebrated  foreigner,  who  arrived  that 
very  evening,  distinguished  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forenoon.  This  was  MIRANDA,  who, 
after  forming  the  daring  project  of  achieving  a 
revolution  in  New  Spain,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  and  refusing  the  most  brilliant  offers  on 
the  part  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  had  repaired 
to  Paris,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  patriots. 
Being  posted  with  a  detachment  at  Mortanme, 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  gallantry,  and 
withstood  a  brisk  assault  on  that  village,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  occupy.  General  Stangel, 
born  in  the  dominions  of  the  Elector-Palatine, 
also  acquired  credit  by  his  defence  of  St.  Jouvin, 
and  the  enemy  were  repelled  on  all  sides,  without 
having  been  able  to  make  the  least  impression. 

At  length,  the  grand  army  seemed  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  awful  suspense  in 
which  Europe  had  been  for  some  time  kept.  The 
King  of  Prussia  in  person  now  began  to  menace 
the  camp  of  Grandprey,  while  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  appeared  before  Islettes,  and  General 
Clairfayt  presented  himself  at  the  pass  of  Croix- 
aux-bois.  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  seemed, 
to  combine,  in  order  to  render  these  tardy  attacks 
ineffectual.  At  this  critical  period,  the  rainy 
season  had  set  in  ;  the  roads  were  extremely  bad. 
and  famine  and  disease  had  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  the  invader's.  Having  consumed 
all  the  provisions  found  in  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
and  being  unable  to  draw  further  supplies  from 
a  country,  previously  exhausted  by  the  French 
army,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Luxembourg  and  the  Electorate 
of  Treves,  which  exposed  his  convoys  to  the 
attacks  of  the  garrisons  of  Sedan,  Montmedy, 
Thionville,  and  Mety.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  under  General  Custine, 
had  already  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  meditated  the"  capture  of  Cob- 
lentz,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  rendered  a 
(No.  3.) 
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retrograde   movement,  in   case  of    any  disaster,  BOOK    I 
extremely  ^hazardous. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  CHAP 
invading  army,  when  an  unpardonable  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  French  general,  revived  its 
hopes,  and  reduced  his  own  country  to  the  very 
brink  of  despair.  Although  Dumouriez  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  the  various 
passes  leading  through  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
and  by  a  bold  and  decisive  movement  had  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  them  ;  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  oversight,  equally  gross  and  obvi- 
ous, he  had  committed  the  defence  of  the  im- 
portant pass  of  Croix-aux-bois  to  the  care  of  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  who,  by  the  nature  of  the 
service  to  which,  he  had  been  accustomed,  was 
unqualified  for  a  situation  where  alone  a  veteran 
officer  of  infantry  could  have  been  useful.  He  had 
also  neglected  the  professional  assistance  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery, or  engineers;  and,  notwithstanding  he  pos- 
sessed a  park  well  stored  with  cannon,  this 
important  avenue  into  the  heart  of  France  was 
not  guarded  by  a  single  eight  or  twelve  pounder. 
On  the  llth  of  September  the  colonel  reported 
his  intrenchments  to  be  impregnable,  but  on  the 
twelfth  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  them  on  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
that  the  commander -in -chief  received  intelligence 
of  the  retreat  from  Croix-aux-bois  from  some  of 
the  fugitives ;  all  the  fatal  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  from  this  event,  were   immediately  antici- 
pated by  him,  and  he  could  depend  on  the  vigour 
and  resources  of  his  own  mind  alone  to  extricate 
himself  and  his  army  from  their  present  perilous 
situation.     The  number  of  his   troops  was  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  before  him  was 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  Prussians  ;  in  his  rear 
were  twenty  thousand  Austrians  ;  and  a  body  of 
enraged  emigrants  had  already  penetrated  into 
the  forest,  and  was  advancing  on  his  flank.     He 
was  thus   liable  to  be  assailed  in  frontt  by  the 
Duke   of    Brunswick,   while  General  Clairfayt, 
by  occupying    the    position  of    Croix-aux-bois, 
actually  commanded  his  camp,  and  by  inclining 
to  the  left,  might  descend  towards  Olizey  Termes 
and  Beauregard,  and 'thus  cut  off  the  passage  of 
the  Aire  and  the  Aisne  at  Senecque.*     But  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  the 
French  general  exhibited  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  never   betrayed  the   least  symptom  of  fear 
relative   to   his  perilous  situation.     On  the  con- 
trary,    he    mounted     on    horseback,    exhibited 
himself    with    confidence    to    the    troops,    and 
after  calling  in  all  his  detachments,    dispatched 
orders  to  Beurnonville  to  set   off  instantly  from 
Rhetel,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Aisne  as 

*  Memoircs  du  General  Dunic  uiiez,  tome  II, 
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BOOK    I.  far  as  Attigny,  to  inarch  towards  St.  Menehould, 

with  a  view  of  effecting  a  junction  there  ;  he  also 

C.IAP.  III.   instructed    Kellermann   to    hasten   by   Bar   and 
Revigny  for  the  same  purpose. 

While  incessantly  occupied  by  preparations 
for  securing  his  retreat,  an  aid-de-camp  arrived 
from  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  requesting  an 
interview.  This  embarrassing  circumstance  was 
turned  to  advantage  by  Dumouriex,  who  took 
care  on  this  occasion  to  remove  many  of  the 
prejudices  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
He  accordingly  selected  Major-general  Duval, 
•who  had  served  during  the  seven  years'  war  in 
the  legion  of  Soubise,  and  was  rendered  respec- 
table by  his  grey  hairs  and  majestic  figure,  fo 
meet  the  Prussian  officer  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  :  the  latter  was  unable  to  conceal  his 
surprise  at  seeing  so  much  order  and  regularity 
observed  at  the  out-posts,  and  so  many  well-bred 
officers,  adorned  with  ribbands  and  crosses  ;  for 
the  emigrants  had  represented  the  army  as  com- 
manded by  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  obscure 
tradesmen.  It  also  added  not  a  little  to  hrs 
astonishment  to  hear,  that  most  of  the  generals 
had  served  during  one  or  two  wars,  and  that 
Dumouriez  himself  was  a  major-general  before 
the  "revolution.  By  way  of  concealing  the  in- 
tended retreat,  it  was  at  the  same  time  intimated 
to  him,  in  pursuance  of  one  of  those  maxims  by 
which  untruth  is  admitted  among  the  legitimate 
stratagems  of  modern  warfare,  that  Beurnonville 
was  to  enter  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day  with  a  reinforcement  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  while  Kellermann,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  more,  was  only  two  marches  distant. 

On  that  very  evening,  however,  the  moment 
it  became  dark,  the  French  advanced-guard,  in 
pursuance  in  orders,  fell  back  in   three  columns, 
without    riiiier    augmenting  or  diminishing  the 
n.nnher  of  its  fires  ;  the  right  retreating  through 
Marque,  the   centre   by   C'hevieres,  and  the  left 
by  Grandpivy.     Having  arrived  at  Damurartin, 
and  ordered  the  troops  to  remain  all  night  under 
arms,  the  general,  who  had  been  twenty  hours  on 
horseback,  alighted,  and  sat  down  to  table  at  six 
o'clock,  with  a  view  of  taking  some  refreshment  : 
hut   he   WHS    disturbed   by    an    alarm  which  had 
taken  place   in   his    camp.     Although   the   rear- 
guard remained  undisturbed  at  u  league  distance, 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  was   every  where 
announced  ;  the  artillery,  which  was  harnessed, 
endeavoured  to  gain   a  height  on  the  other  side 
of  a  rivulet,  called   the  Bionne  ;    all  the  troops 
were  mingled  together  in  the  confusion,  and   a 
general    and   immediate   flight   appeared  to   be 
inevitable.      Dumouriez   having1  remounted   his 
horse,   instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompa- 
nied by  the  officers  of  his  staff,  his  aides-de-camp, 


and  his  escort  of  dragoons,  who  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  rallying  the  fugitives  by  means  of  bl  ws. 

At  break  of  day,  order  was  restored  among 
the  dispersed  soldiery,  after  which  the  tents  were 
struck  ;  the  army  continued  its  march  in  three 
columns,  and  arrived  without  any  accident  at  the 
camp  of  St.  Menehould;  for  the  enemy  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  ensued,  but 
advanced  with  caution,  and  did  not  appear  in 
sight  of  the  French  until  the  next  day.  Being  no 
longer  under  any  apprehensions,  the  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  communicated  his  situation 
to  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  in  a 
letter  written  with  Spartan  bre\ity,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  : — 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cataap 
"  of  Grandprey  ;  the  retreat  was  completed,  when 
"  a  panic  terror  seized  upon  the  army  :  ten  thou- 
"  sand  troops  fled  before  fifteen  hundred  Priis- 
"  sians.  The  loss  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
"  fifty  men,  and  some  baggage  :  order  is  again 
"  restored,  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  the 
"  consequences. — DUMOUHIEZ." 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  by  the 
allies  to  lay  siege  to  Thionville.  This  important 
fortress  was  invested  on  the  17th  of  September  by 
the  Austriivns  and  emigrants,  under  the  command 
of  the  Princes  of  Ilohenlohe  and  Conde  ;  and  but 
little  doubt  was  entertained  that  thegarrison  would 
follow  the  example  of  Longwy  and  Verdun. — 
General  Felix  de  Wimpffen,  a  native  of  Alsace, 
and  a  colonel  of  dragoons  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, happened  to  be  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  place  ;  but  this,  like  all  the  other  frontier 
towns,  was  unprovided  with  the  means  of  effecting 
a  vigorous  resistance,  and  did  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  provisions  to  enable  the  garrison 
to  sustain  a  long  siege.  The  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  -was 'but  ill  prepared  to  reduce  so  formi- 
dable a  fortress,  for  M.  d'Antichamp,  whosuper- 
•  intended  the  attack,  was  not  in  possession  of  any 
battering  cannon. 

Not  content  with  remaining  merely  on  th« 
defensive,  Wimpffen  immediately  evinced  a  degree 
of  activity,  that  proved  highly  disastrous  to  his 
opponents.  He  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  infantry,  and  one  hundred 
cavalry  ;  and  with  this  small  detachment  destroyed 
a  large  quantity  of  forage  in  front  of  the  camp  at 
Richemont,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  ;  for,  by 
dividing  his  party  into  six  separate  bodies,  and 
concealing  the 'depth  of  his  columns,  he  deceived 
the  besiegers  in  respect  to  his  numbers,  and 
amidst  the  general  confusion,  carried  off  their 
magazine,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
waggons,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  them  for  a 
train  of  artillery.  He  was  also  fortunate  enough 
to  cut  off  a  convoy  in  the  course  of  the  same 
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evening  ;  and  four  days  after  he  seized  upon  and 
destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisons  at  Gavisse, 
debtiuedfor  the  supply  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

St.  Menehould,  the  place  at  which  Duniou- 
riez  had  established  his  head-quarters,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  Argonne,  and  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Paris.  This  place  is 
rendered  strong  by  nature,  and  the  general,  resolv- 
ing to  add  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  art, 
erected  batteries  in  his  front,  so  as  to  command 
the  valley,  by  enfilading  it  on  every  side.  He 
stationed  his  van-guard  along  the  Tourbe,  with 
orders  to  retard  the  enemy's  march  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  and  to  retire  slowly,  and  in  good 
order,  taking  care  to  cut  down  all  the  bridges  in 
the  rear ;  after  this,  the  troops  were  to  take  post 
behind  the  Bionne.  Injunctions  were  at  .the  same 
time  issued  to  lay  waste  the  country  around,  and 
to  forage  in  all  the  adjacent  villages,  so  that 
nothing  might  remain  for  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  effect  the  junc- 
tion so  much  desired  by  the  general,  whose  army 
was  not  sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians,  although  hunger  and  disease  began 
already  to  make  great  havoc  in  their  camp. 
Beurnonville,  misled  by  the  accounts  of  the  fugi- 
tives, had  at  first  retreated  to  Chalons,  but  he  at 
length  arrived  very  opportunely  with  a  body  of 
troops,  whe  were  happy  at  the  idea  of  rejoining 
and  serving  once  more  under  their  old  commander, 
at  the  camp  of  Maulde.  Intelligence  was  also 
received  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  that  Kel- 
lermann,  after  leaving  a  detachment  of  five  thou- 
sand men  to  cover  Bar  and  Ligny,  was  only  two 
leagues  distant  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  one 
third  of  which  consisted  of  excellent  cavalry, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  regiments  of  the  line. 

On  receiving  this  joyful  news,  Dumouriez 
instantly  dispatched  instructions  to  his  colleague, 
to  continue  his  march,  and  occupy  the  camp 
between  the  villages  of  Dampierre  and  Elise, 
behind  the  Auve,  in  the  course  of  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  he  began  to  suppose,  from  the 
extension  of  the  enemy's  line,  that  they  meant  to 
try  the  fate  of  an  action,  he  pointed  out  the  heights 
of  Valmy  and  Gizancourt,  as  a  proper  station  for 
his  field  of  battle  ;  but  having  neglected  to  repair 
thither  in  person,  or  even  to  send  an  engineer  to 
mark  out  the  ground,  the  former  mistook  his  field 
of  battle  for  his  camp,  and  much  confusion  ensued 
in  consequence  of  this  event. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke-of  Brunswick's 
operations  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  subsistence  of  so  great  an 
army  in  an  enemy's  country.  His  ovens  were 
at  Verdun,  and  much  time  was  consumed  in  bring- 
ing bread  to  the  camp  ;  in  proportion  as  the  sea- 
son became  wet,  obstacles  of  all  kinds  would  of 
course  multiply  ;  and  it  at  length  appeared  hazard  - 
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ous  to  advance    a  single  march  further  from  the  BOOK  1. 

magazines,  tor  fear  of  being  entirely  deprived  of 

their  benefit.  The  commander-in-chief,  there-  CHAP.  III. 
fore,  was  fettered  in  respect  to  his  future  progress, 
as  he  dared  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  communica- 
tions for  a  moment ;  but  he  had  it  still  in  his  power 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  make  such  movements  in 
his  presence,  as  would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  them  to  advantage. 

At  length  it  became  evident  that  the  French, 
instead  of  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  now  oc- 
cupied a  strong  intrenched  camp,  supported  bj 
an  immense  park  of  artillery,  and  were  prepared 
to  give  battle.  As  Dumouriez  appeared  to  have 
assumed  a  masked  position,  with  a  vievt  of  con- 
cealing the  number  and  situation  of  his  troops, 
orders  were  instantly  issued  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Gizancourt.  Several  columns 
were  accordingly  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  artillery 
was  sent  forward.  On  this,  Kellermann  brought 
up  the  whole  of  his  cannon  to  a  commanding 
eminence,  on  the  hill  of  Valmy,  and  by  means 
of  a  well-directed  fire,  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  combined  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
established  a  battery  on  the  heights  of  Gizan- 
court, which  commanded  the  position  at  Valmy  ; 
but  as  Stengel  now  out-flanked  the  enemy,  and 
had  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the  left  of  the  attack, 
the  assailants  received  a  check,  and  were  not 
only  prevented  from  storming  Valmy,  but,  per- 
haps, from  also  breaking,  surrounding,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  detachment  under  Kellermann  ;  for 
as  his  troops  were  encumbered,  and  the  great 
road  leading  to  St.  Menehould  choked  up  with 
the  baggage,  a  retreat  would  have  become  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

At  the  close  of  day  the  artillery  ceased  to  fire, 
and  the  troops  detached  by  Dumouriez  retired  ; 
those  commanded  by  Kellermann  remained  under 
arms,  on  purpose  to  withdraw  to  the  station  ori- 
ginally intended  for  them  ;  while  the  Prussians 
not  only  retained  the  heights  of  La  Lime  and 
Gizancourt,  but  completely  blocked  up  nil  inter- 
course with  Chalons,  and  occupied  a  position 
between  the  enemy  and  the  capital. 

Thus  ended  the  skirmish  of  Valmy,  during 
which  only  three  or  four  hundred  men  were  killed, 
although  the  rival  armies  fired  more  than  forty 
thousand  cannon-shot.  The  combined  forces  on 
this  occasion,  by  means  of  a  masterly  evolution, 
had  contrived  to  cut  off'  all  direct  communication 
between  Dumouriez  and  his  magazines  ;  but  they 
completely  failed  in  the  main  object  of  the  contest, 
as  the  French  were  neither  beaten  nor  intimidated. 
On  the  contrary,  they  in  the  end  derived  from 
this  contest  all  the  advantages  that  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  signal  victory. 

The  action  at  Valmy,  since  dignified  with 
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BOOK  I.  the  appellation  of  the  battle  of  I  «//«//,  completely 
dissipated  the  illusions  of  Frederick- William  II. 

CHAP.  III.  who,  after  seeing  the  hopes  of  the  emigrants  in 
some  measure  realized  by  the  surrender  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  is  said  to  have  expected 
cither  the  immediate  flight  or  desertion  of  the 
French  forces  ;*  but  their  intrepidity  and  patriot- 
ism not  only  disappointed  his  hopes,  but  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  war.  The  veteran  troops,  who  had 
neglected  on  the  precedingday  to  carry  the  heights 
of  Valmy  by  the  bayonet,  might  still  indeed  have 
marched  straight  to  Chalons,  which  was  only  a  few 
leagues  distant ;  but  the  enemy,  whose  supposed 
disadvantages  were  now  fully  counterbalanced  by 
a  decided  superiority  in  respect  to  artillery,  as 
well  as  by  recent  events,  would  have  cut  off  all 
communication  with  Verdun. 


The  King  of  Prussia  accordingly  began  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  critical  situation  to  which 
he  was  reduced.  He  had  fully  acquitted  himself 
of  his  engagement  to  enter  France.  None  of  the 
armies  appeared  in  the  least  disposed  to  join  him, 
and  not  a  single  department,  or  even  district,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  He 
himself  had  already  expended  immense  sums,  and 
hazarded  the  existence  of  an  army  on  which  the 
security  »f  his  own  dominions  depended,  in  behalf 
of  the  common  cause.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
fervour  of  his  zeal  had  induced  him  to  neglect 
many  necessary  precautions  ;  several  fortresses 
had  been  left  in  his  rear,  many  of  his  convoys  had 
been  cut  off,  and  not  only  famine,  but  disease, 
already  prevailed  in  his  camp. 


*  Tableau  Historique  et  Polit.  t.  II.  283. 
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WHILE  the  combined  army  was  encamped 
•within  sight,  fifty  thousand  French  maintained 
the  formidable  position  of  St.    Menehould,  and 
•were  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  fresh  suc- 
cours ;    for  General    d'Harville  was  assembling 
troops  at  Rheims,  and  General  Sparre  at  Cha- 
lons.      Paris,    Soissons,  Epernai,   Troyes,  and 
Vitry,  were  also  pouring  forth  swarms  of  volun- 
teers, unacquainted   indeed  with  discipline,  and 
impatient  of  restraint,  but   zealous  to  shed  their 
blood  for  their  country,  and  acquire  liberty  and 
glory  for  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,    the 
forces  of  the  allied  courts,  which  had  been  deceiv- 
ed as  to  the  opposition  they  were  likely  to  experi- 
ence,    became    dispirited   and  dejected. — They 
found  themselves  entangled  amidst  the  fastnesses 
of  a  sterile  province,  destitute  of  water,  forage, 
and  provisions,  with  a  resolute  enemy  in  front, 
fresh  levies   pouring   in    from  all  quarters,  and 
their  own  resources  diminishing  daily. 

Unmouriez,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  position, 
and  the  critical  and  even  desperate  situation  of 
the  enemy.  But  a  different  opinion  prevailed  at 
Paris,  whence  he  received  couriers  daily,  with 
injunctions  to  retreat.  The  romantic  hopes  and 
extravagant  project*  of  this  general,  instead  of 
all  i\  ing,  served  only  to  increase  their  fears  ;  for 
although  the  combined  forces  were  posted  between 


him  and  the  capital,  and  the  immediate  commu- 
nication with  his  own  magazines  cut  off,  regard- 
less of  these  directions,  he    continued  to  assert 
with  great  confidence,  that  his  Prussian  Majesty 
would    not    be    able    to   penetrate  farther  into 
Champagne  ;    and  that,  within  the  short  space 
of  ten   days,  his    once    formidable    army,    con- 
sumed by  hunger  and  disease,    must  be  forced 
to  retreat  through  the  same  defiles  by  which  it 
had  entered  France.     Not  content  with  this  pre- 
diction, which  was  speedily  realized,  he  also  as- 
sured them  that  he  should  have  time  to  march 
to  the  succour  of  Lisle,  now   menaced    by   the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  and  demanded  by  way 
of  recompense  for  his  services,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  make  Brussels  his  head-quarters  dur- 
ing the  winter,  as  he  intended  to  be  there  by  the 
15th  of  November  ! 

Opposing,  therefore,  the  intrepidity  of  his 
character  to  the  current  of  opinion,  Dumouriez 
determined,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  persevere  ; 
and  as  the  direct  road  to  Chalons,  where  his 
provisions  were  deposited,  was  now  blocked  up, 
he  ordered  his  convoys  to  ascend  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marne  to  Vitry  ;  he  also  caused  new 
roads  to  be  cut,  and  posted  detachments  to  keep 
up  the  communication.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  bis  care,  tlio  army,  which  was  sometimes  two 
or  three  days  without  bread,  began  to  murmur. 
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On  these  occasions,  in  imitation  of  the  generals 
of  antiquity,  he  was  accustomed  to  mingle  with 
and  appease  the  soldiery. 

.  "  The  famous  Marshal  Saxe,"  said  he  "  has 
written  a  book  on  the  art  of  war,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  regular  delivery  of  provisions 
to  the  troops  should  be  discontinued  at  least  once 
a-week,  in  order  to  make  them  less  sensible  of 
such  a  privation  in  cases  of  necessity.  As  for 
us  !"  he  would  exclaim,  "  we  have  not  half  so 
much  reason  to  Complain  as  these  Prussians, 
encamped  within  our  sight,  who  are  sometimes 
destitute  of  bread  for  four  days  in  succession, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  their 
dead  horses  !  You  have  plenty  of  hogs'-lard, 
rice,  and  flour  ;  make  cakes  with  these,  and 
liberty  will  give  them  a  relish." 

At  another  time,  when  a  convoy  had  been  re- 
tarded, he  assumed  a  severe  air,  and  cried  out  — 

"  Which  are  the  bad  citizens  who  are  so 
cowardly  as  not  to  sustain  hunger  ?  Let  them 
be  stripped  of  their  arms  and  uniforms,  and 
instantly  chased  away.  Such  are  not  worthy  of 
participating  with  us  in  the  honour  of  saving  our 
country  !  You  cannot  receive  any  bread  before 
to-morrow;  shew  yourselves  therefore  capable 
of  surmounting  every  thing.  No  more  mur- 
murs :  J^ihprt  y  for  ever  !':  On  this,  the  whole 
camp  begun  to  shout  —  "  Liberty  for  ever  !  Long 
live  our  father  !" 

While  Dumouriez  was  thus  occupied  by 
turns  in  opposing  the  enemy,  and  soothing,  repri- 
manding, and  acquiring  the  confidence  of  his  own 
troops,  a  great  event  had  occurred  at  Paris, 
which  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  nature 
and  form  of  the  government.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  had  driven  the  French  from  the 
camp  of  Grandprey,  and  Longwy  and  Verdun 
•were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  a  national 
convention  had  assembled,  royalty  was  abolished, 
and  Frnnne  dPCnrn(1  "•  republic.* 
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This  intelligence  soon  reached  the  camp  of 
St.  Menehould,  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  throe  commissioners,  who  ordered  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance  to  be  administered  to  the 
troops  ;  and  the  commandcr-in-chief,  even  had 

*  NATIONAL  CONVENTION-—  September  21,  1792. 

"  The  national  assembly  decrees,  that  royally  is  abolish- 
ed in  France  ; 

"That  all  public  acts  shall  be  dated—'  The  first  year 
Of  the  'French  Republic;' 

"  That  ihi-  seal  of  the  state  shall  be  changed,  ami  have 
for  legend  '  French  Republic  ;' 

"  And  that  ihe   national  seal  shall  represent  a  woman 
sitting  on  a  bundle  of  arms,   and  having  in  her  hand  a  pike 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  upon  it  ;  on  the  e  rrrrmc  shall  be  en- 
graved '  Archives  of  the  French  Kepublic." 
(No.  3.) 


he  been  otherwise  inclined,  was  under  the  neces-  BOOK    I. 

sity  of  exhibiting  a  prompt  obedience.  

The  deputies,  Sillery,  Carra,  and  Prieur,  had 
been  selected  on  purpose  to  procure  the  accession 
of  the  army  to  the  late  decree  of  the  convention  ; 
and  their  success  did  not  belie  the  expectations 
which  had  been  conceived  of  them,  for  being  in- 
dignant at  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  king,  and 
the  presence  of  "  a  horde  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries," they  consented  with  joy  to  pass  from  a  mo- 
narchical to  a  republican  form  of  government,  t 

The  Prussian  monarch  had  already  become 
tired  of  a  war  whence  he  could  reap  neither  glory 
nor  advantage,  and  began  to  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  his  army,  the  safety  of  which 
had  now  become  precarious.  It  was  with  this 
intention  that  he  sent  Colonel  Manstein,  his  adju- 
tant-general, to  the  French  head- quarters,  on  the 
22d  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
conference  with  the  commander-in-chief,  about 
the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  many 
compliments  on  both  sides,  it  was  iiually  resolved 
to  discontinue  skirmishing  in  front  of  their  re- 
spective camps,  and  a  suspension  of  arms  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  that  direction.  Dumouriez, 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  took  advantage  of  this 
event,  for  he  instantly  dispatched  orders  to  Ge- 
neral Dubouquet,  who  was  stationed  at  Notre 
Dame  de  /'  Epine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalons,  to  march  at  the  head  of  sixteen  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons, to  Fresne,  near  Sommievre,  while  General 
Despres-Crassier  was  to  advance  with  ^vo  thou- 
sand foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  to  Espense  and 
Noirlieu.  He  also  dispatched  eighteen  squadrons 
of  light  horse,  under  Trecheville,  towards  Som- 
mievre, Herpont,  and  Moyon,  on  purpose  to  oc- 
cupy the  right  flank  of  the  combined  army  ;  and 
he  repeated  his  injunctions  to  Lieutenant-general 
d'Harville,  to  proceed  to  Pont-Fauergues,  and 
even  as  far  as  St.  Hilary. 

As  the  Prussians,  by  the  armistice  in  the  van, 
sacrificed  the  emigrants  who  had  advanced  in 
flank,  the  latter  were  forced  by  these  movements 
to  fall  back  from  Suieppe,  which  they  had 
reached,  towards  Croix-en-Champagne,  where 
they  already  began  to  anticipate  the  fate  that  was 
preparing  for  them.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
Colonel  Trecheville,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  advanced  boldly  in  the  rear  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  obtained  much  booty ;  while  General 
Neuilly,  marching  from  Papavant  with  the  light 
troops,  took  a  circuit  by  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
on  purpose  to  annoy  the  enemy's  left  wing. — 
Beurnonville's  advanced  guard  at  the  same  time 
penetrated  by  Marque  across  the  forest  to  the  old 
camp  at  Grandprey,  and  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 

f  Mem.  du.  General  Dumouriez,  tome  HI. 
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BOOK   I.  plies  of  provisions,  carried  on  a  still  more  fatal 

and  destructive  species  of  warfare. 

<-'"IAI-.  IV.  'j'lie    treaty  relative    to    the    exchange    of 

prisoners,  negotiated  by  Colonel  Manstcin,  on 
behalf  of  liis  Prussian  Majesty,  extended  only 
to  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Hessian  troops, 
for  the  unfortunate  exiles  were  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  this  cartel. 

The  unhappy  emigrants  being  now  consi- 
dered as  rebels,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
cession, the  Prussian  adjutant-general  assured 
Dumouriez  that  his  majesty  was  no  longer  desi- 
rous of  continuing  the  war  against  France  ;  that 
lie  did  not  wish  to  intermeddle  either  in  respect 
to  her  constitution  or  government,  but  merely 
expected  that  the  king  should  be  liberated  from 
Ms  confinement,  and  his  authority  restored  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  existed  previously  to  the 
10th  of  August. 

In  reply  to  these  propositions,  which  were 
unnecessary  before  the  combined  forces  entered 
France,  but  had  now  become  impracticable,  the 
general  presented  Colonel  Manstein  with  the 
official  documents  just  received  from  Paris,  by 
•which  it  appeared,  that  the  national  assembly 
had  been  changed  for  a  national  convention,  and 
the  monarchy  converted  into  a  republic. 

In  the  mean  time  the  utmost  cordiality  took 
place  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two 
armies.  Dumouriez  presented  the  king  of 
Prussia  with  cort'ee,  sugar,  fruit,  and  wheaten 
bread,  which  he  knew  the  monarch  to  be  in  want 
of,  while  the  troops  divided  their  rations  of  pro- 
visions with  the  enemy,  who  were  dying1  of  hun- 
ger, and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  dy- 
sentry. 

Colonel  Thouvenot,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, repaired  next  day  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Hans,  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  La  Lime,  where 
lie  was  well  received  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ; 
and  the  French  general,  wishing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  friendly  dispositions,  with  his  usual 
readiness  and  ability  drew  up  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  King  of  Prussia  that  it  was  his  interest 
to  detach  himself  from  an  alliance  at  once  unna- 
tural and  disadvantageous.  But  these  remarks 
appear  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  his  majesty  ; 
for  an  aide-de-camp  was  soon  after  dispatched 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  manifesto, 
couched  in  the  same  haughty  tone  as  his  former 
proclamations.  This  production  appeared  so 
Iiarsh  and  ill-timed  to  Dumouriez,  that  he  spoke 
to  the  officer  to  whose  care  it  had  been  intrusted, 
thus:— "Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  transmit  a 
memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  but  I  did  not 
address  myself  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
undoubtedly  mistakes  a  French  coininaader-in- 


chief  for  a  burgo-master  of  Amsterdam  :  tell 
him,  that  the  truce  ceases  from  this  moment,  and 
that  1  have  given  orders  for  that  purpose  in  your 
presence." 

The  necessary  preparations  were  accordingly 
made,  and  the  French  army  rejoiced  greatly  at 
the  event,  for  they  began  to  be  jealous  of  the 
frequent  communications  that  took  place  between 
their  general  and  the  Prussians.— The  confer- 
ences having  been  thus  broken  off,  the  situation 
of  the  grand  army  became  every  day  more 
critical,  but  it  might  still  have  been  relieved 
from  its  embarrassments  by  a  victory,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hazard  the  event  of  a  battle,  in  express 
opposition  to  the  private  opinion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  necessary  instructions 
were  accordingly  given  for  that  purpose ;  but 
after  the  combined  army  had  been  drawn  out,  and 
the  signal  for  action  was  expected  with  impa- 
tience, Frederick  William,  with  his  usual  irreso- 
lution, commanded  the  troops  to  retire.* 

As  it  was  HOW  not  judged  advisable  either  to 
advance,  or  risk  a  general  action,  and  the  havoc 
of  famine  and  disease  increasing  daily  in  the  allied 
camp,  proper  precautions  were  adopted  to  with- 
draw the  troops  as  soon  as  possible  from  this. 
scene  of  death  and  desolation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  who  had 
threatened  to  avenge  the  cause  of  sovereigns,  to 
restore  the  dispossessed  nobles,  to  rebuild  the 
violated  altars,  and  to  reinstate  the  deposed 
monarch,  were  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
night,  in  order  to  conceal  their  flight,  and  insure 
their  own  safety.  The  camp  of  La  Lune  was 
accordingly  abandoned  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  September,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  morning,  the  main  body  fell  back 
about  a  league,  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage 
having  been  sent  off  before.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence,  Dumouriez  immediately  sent  a  cou- 
rier to  the  minister  of  war;t  and  dispatched 

*  Tableau  IlUtoriqne  et  Politique  de  1'Europe,  par  Se- 
gur,  ex-ambassadeur,  Ud  edition,  torn.  II. 

t  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  General  Dumouriez,  to  tlie 

Minister  of  War. 
"  My  nr.AK  Sr.nv\\, 

"  Tin?  Prussians  are  in  full  retreat ;  ihe  brave 
Beurnonville,  win.  has  been  christened  the  '  French  Ajax,' 
has  taken  within  these  two  days  from  them  above  four  hun- 
dred men,  more  than  fifty  waggons,  and  above  two  hundred 
horses.  By  what  we  can  learn  from  the  prisoners  and 
deserters,  their  army  is  wasted  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  the 
bloody  flux.  The  enemy  march  always  by  night,  only 
going  one  or  two  leagues  during  the  day-time  to  cover  their 
baggage  and  artillery. 

"  I  have  reinforced  Beurnonville,  who  has  above  twenty 

thousand  men.  and  Who  will  not  rest  until  he  hast xtrrmin- 

This  .lay  I   shall  join  and   assist  him.     1  have 

sent  you  copies    of    nay  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 

which  I  have  caused  to  be  printed,  that  no  suspicion  may 

I  hope,  if  the  troops  have  any  confidence-  in  me,  to 
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General  Dampierre  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  : 
the  latter  found  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the 
Prussians  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  men  and 
horses,  while  the  ditches  were  so  full  of  blood, 
that  many  of  the  sick  had  fallen  into  them,  and 
actually  perished  there.  Such  a  position  as  this 
became  untenable,  on  account  of  the  infection 
arising  from  epidemic  maladies,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly relinquished  by  the  French. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  retreat  of 
the  Prussians  from  Champagne  was  effected  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  bravery  and 
perseverance  displayed  on  this  occasion-  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  himself,  that  if  the  whole  French 
army  had  proceeded  in  pursuit,  while  Custine 
advanced  on  the  side  of  Cohlentz,  they  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  capitula- 
ting. The  distance  from  the  camp  of  La  Lune 
to  Luxembourg  does  not  exceed  twenty-eight 
leagues,  yet  no  less  than  three  whole  weeks  were 
consumed  in  the  route.  As  part  of  the  way  led 
through  a  marshy  country,  and  the  roads  were 
broken  up  by  the  rains,  while  the  neighbouring 
rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  but  little  progress 
could  be  made  ;  accordingly,  the  troops  often 
marched  from  break  of  clay  until  night,  without 
advancing  more  than  five  or  six  miles.  The  whole 
army  was  literally  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  during  a 
week,  before  the  village  of  Grandprey  ;  and  in 
order  to  save  the  artillery,  it  became  necessary  to 
cut  down  part  of  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  by 
placing  the  trees  side  by  side,  a  new  road  was  con- 
structed with  infinite  toil,  for  the  cannon  and 
baggage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Generals  Stengel,  Beur- 
nonville,  Galland,  and  Chazot,  although  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  produce  any  considerable  effect, 
hung  upon  their  flanks  and  rear,  cut  off  the  strag- 
glers and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  provisions 
they  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood.  Valence, 
on  being  nominated  to  succeed  Arthur  Dillon, 
attacked  and  carried  several  of  their  posts,  and 
obliged  them  to  agree  to  the  surrender  of  Longwy 
and  the  evacuation  of  Verdun,  before  he  would 
consent  to  an  armistice.* 

winter  at  Brussels.  Assure  the  august  assembly  of  the 
sovereign  people  that  I  will  not  rest  until  1  have  rendered 
the  tyrants  incapable  of  doing-  us  any  further  mischief. 

"  DUMOURJEZ." 

1  This  armistice  is  so  far  memorable,  as  it  afforded  the 
first  opportunity  of  recognizing- the  republic-,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  following  article: 

"  I'our  donner  A.  la  presente  convention  la  plus  gramle 
authenticity',  die  sera  revettie  rlu  sceau  ilu  I'eiiple  Francai$, 
et  dp  ct-lui  do  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Fmsse." — "  To  give  greater 
authority  to  the  convention,  it  shall  l>c  invested  with  the  seal 
of  the  French  people,  and  that  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
J'russia. " 


At  length,  on  the  23d  of  October,  the  Prus-  BOOK   I. 

sian   army  reached  Austrian   Flanders,  reduced 

to  the  most  deplorable   state  by  famine  and  the  CIIAV.  IV. 
dysentry,  with  the  surviving  soldiers  entirely  d-es-  v— -v-"-^ 
titute  of  shoes,  clothes,  and  not  unfrequently  even       1792 
of  arms.     All  the  way  from  the  heights  of  Hans 
to  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  was  strewed  with 
the  wreck   of  the   fugitives;  the  camp  equipage 
was  abandoned,  and  half  of  the  cavalry  either 
killed  or  rendered  unfit  for  service. 

Thus,  after  the  loss  of  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  French  king,  princes,  and  nobility,  and 
the  recognition  of  that  very  republic  which  had 
been  threatened  with  annihilation,  ended  this  me- 
morable campaign  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  for  the  iirst 
time  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  fate  of  a  great 
empire  was  decided  without  a  general  battle. — A 
variety  of  obvious  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the 
failure  of  this  expedition.  The  grand  army  took 
the  field  at  too  late  a  season  of  the  year  for  effec- 
tive operations;  the  indiscriminate  vengeance  of 
the  allied  courts,  instead  of  dividing,  united  - 
France  ;  the  house  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of 
a  recent  war  with  the  Turks,  had  been  rendered 
unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements:  while  the  in- 
creasing jealousies  of  ancient  rivalship,  and  the 
secret,  and  perhaps  separate  viewsofthose  princes 
who  publicly  professed  to  restore  the  mitre  and 
the  crown,  perpetually  intervened,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  cordial  union.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  the 
difficulties  of  the  original  enterprise,  and  the  con- 
stitutional versatility  of  the  horo  of  the  league. 
Such  was  the  fatal  impolicy  of  the  original  mea- 
sure, that  it  involved  in  certain  ruin  all  those 
whom  it  professed  to  save  :  it  whetted  the  axe  of 
the  executionet-j  and  prepared  the  scaffold  for  the 
unhappy  king  ;  it  put  an  end  to  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty, converted  monarchical  France  into  a  mili- 
tary commonwealth,  and  at  length  endangered  not 
the  repose  alone,  but  the  independence  ot  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  fortnight  after  the- 
publication  of  the  two  celebrated  declarations  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Louis  XVI.  was  not 
only  suspended*  but  imprisoned  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  treacherous  surrender  of  Longwy  and 
Verdun,  royalty  itself  was  abrogated,  and  the 
republic  proclaimed*  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the 
predominant  faction,  driven  to  despair  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  victorious  army,  not  only  planned  and 
penetrated  the  execrable  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, but  swore  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
Capetian  race.  From  this  moment  too,  the  de- 
mocracy of  France,  wielded  by  a  coarse  but  irre- 
sistible arm,  after  demolishing  the  nobles,  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  the  throne,  was  uplifted  to 
crush  all  the  surrounding  states. 

It  has  been  before  intimated,  that  the  capture 
of  Longwy,  and  the  approach  of  the  Prussians, 
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BOOK    I.  spread  an  instantaneous  alarm  throughout  Paris, 

and  that  the  assembly  itself  was  not  exempt  from 

CIUP.  IV.    thepanic.  At  this  awful  moment,  suspicion  lodged 
^-^v-«-^  in  every  heart,  and  terror  was  depicted  vpofl  every 
1792       countenance.     Danton,    the  minister  of  justice, 
stood  forward  in  the  assembly  on  this  occasion  : — 
lie  observed,  that  there  were  more  than  80,000 
stand  of  arms  in  Paris,  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons,  and  with  these  he  proposed  to  equip  a 
•volunteer  arm  y, which  should  sally  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.    This  proposal  was  immediately  adopted  ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  decree  for  disarming  all 
suspected  persons.  Danton  was  at  this  time  closely 
connected  with  M.  Robespierre,  who  occupied  the 
situation  of  public  accuser,  and  with  M.  Marat, 
a  Prussian,  now  became  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  and  to  this  execrable  trium- 
virate, the  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  massacres 
of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  are  to  be  imputed. 
I  nstr-ad  of  ordering  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  to 
be   made  in  their  respective  sections  with  order 
and  quietness,   they  directed  that  the  alarm  guns 
should  be  fired  at  two  o'clock  ;   that  the  tocsin,  or 
alarm  bell,  should  be  sounded  ;  that  the  country 
should  be  proclaimed  in  danger ;  and,  that  the 
populace  of  Paris  should  be  summoned  to  meet 
in  the  ('//amp  de  Mara,  whence,  as  they  pretended, 
they  were  to  march  in  a  body  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing enemy.     It  is  only  justice  to  the  Parisians  to 
say,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  showed  more  dis- 
cretion than  their  rulers;  and  that,    for  the  most 
part,  they  assembled  in  their  respective  sections  to 
enrol  their  names  as  the  defenders  of  their  country. 
A  great  concourse  wus  however  collected,  com- 
posed, as  the  (iimiM)K  party   (which  derived   its 
name  from  the  department  which  returned  its  lead- 
ing members)  assert,  partly  of  assassins,  hired  by 
the  MOUNTAIN  party  (which  took  its  name  from 
its  members  occupying  the  highest  seats  in  the  con- 
vention) and  at  the  head  of  which,  at  this  moment, 
stood  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat.     The  re- 
solutions of  the  assembly  hadscarcelybeen  formed, 
when  a  number  of  voices  exclaimed,  that  "  they 
"  were  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
"  of  their  country,  and   to  march  against   their 
"  foreign  enemies;    but  they  roust  first  purge 
"  the  nation  of  its  domestic  foes  '." 

Without  further  deliberation,  a  party  of  armed 
>nen  proceeded  to  the  Cannes,  where  a  number  c.f 
the  non-juring  priests  were  detained  till  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  of  putting  in  force  their  sen- 
tence of  banishment ;  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  the 
remorseless  assassins  sacrificed  every  one  of  these 
defenceless,  and  probably  innocent  men.  From  the 
Cannes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  Prison,  in 
which  were  confined  the  Swiss  officers,  and  those 
arrested  for  treasonable  offences  against  the  nation 
on  the  10th  of  August.  The  murderers  proceeded 
with  a  kind  of  method  in  their  crimes.  They 


impannelled  a  jury,  nine  of  whom  it  is  said,  were 
Italians,  or  assassins,  from  Avignon,  and  the  other 
three,  French.  Before  these  self-constituted 
judges,  th.e  wretched  prisoners  underwent  a  sum- 
mary examination.  The  watchword  that  pro- 
nounced the  culprit  guilty,  was  "  II  font  la 
larger,"  (he  must  be  set  at  liberty,)  when  the 
victim  was  precipitated  from  the  door,  to  pass 
through  a  defile  of  miscreants  differently  armed, 
and  he  was  cut  to  pieces  with  sabres,  or  pierced 
through  with  innumerable  pikes.  Some  they 
acquitted,  and  these  were  declared  under  the 
protection  of  the  nation,  and  accompanied  to 
their  respective  homes  by  some  of  the  banditti. 

The  whole  of  the  staff-officers  of  the  Swiss- 
guards  were  massacred,  except  their  commander, 
M.  d'Affry. 

The  assassins  continued  the  whole  night  of 
the  2cl  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  prison  of  the  Cha- 
telet,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  where  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  were 
arrested  on  the  10th  of  August,  were  confined. 
In  this  dungeon  was  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Princess  dc  Lamballe,  the  friend  and 
confidante  of  the  queen.  This  ill-fated  princess 
was  dragged  from  her  bed,  and  her  head  being 
severed  from  her  body,  her  mangled  corpse  was 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  indignity  ;  and  the  head, 
fixed  upon  a  pike,  was  carried  to  the  temple,  and 
shewn  to  the  unfortunate  queen,  who  fainted  at 
the  horrid  sight.  Madame  tie  Tourzelle,  her 
daughter,  and  some  other  ladies,  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  same  prison,  were  spared. 

These  dreadful  massacres  lasted  the  whole 
of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  At  the  Abbey 
Prison,  159  were  massacred,  exclusive  of  M.  M. 
d'Augremont,  Rosoy,  and  de  la  Porte,  who 
had  been  previously  beheaded  ;  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  Firmin,  92  unfortunate  victims  suffered  : 
at  the  Cannes,  141  ;  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force, 
108;  at  the  Chatelet,  -214;  at  the  Conciergerie, 
85  ;  at  the  Bicetre,  153  ;  at  the  cloister  of  the 
Bernardins,  73  ;  in  all  amounting  to  the  shocking 
number  of  one  thouxait'l  nnd  eighty-five.  The 
number  of  the  assassins  has  been  variously- 
reported  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they 
did  not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  fatally  imitated 
in  other  places,  particularly  at  Versailles.  The 
prisoners  who  had  been  confined  at  Orleans  for 
state  offences,  were  ordered  tliither  by  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  8th  of  September.  The 
preceding  evening  a  party  of  assassins  proceeded 
from  Paris,  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  arrived, 
massacred  them  on  the  spot.  Thus  perished  the 
Duke  of  Brissac,  the  Bishop  of  Maudes,  and 
about  thirty  others.  At  Lyons  also  some  prison- 
ers were  massacred  on  the  9th. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Spires  taken  by  th-e  French — Surrender  of  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Francfart — War  declared  against 
Sardinia  by  France — Conquest  of  Savoy — Of  Nice — Geneva  acknowledges  the  French  Repitbtic 
—  Unsuccessful  Attack  of  the  Austrian*  upon  Lisle — Dumouriez's  Successes  in  the  Netherlands — 
Battle  of  Gemappe — Privations  of  the  French  jlrmy — Evacuation  of  Francfort  by  the  French 
— Dumoiiriez  repairs  to  Paris  to  save  the  Life  of  the  King. 


AT  the  very  moment  when  Dumouriez,  at  tbe 
Lead  of  a  few  undisciplined  forces,  not  exceeding1, 
as  he  asserts,  17,000  men,  collected  in  haste,  and 
bereaved  of  their  original  leader,  was  struggling 
against  the  efforts  of  the  combined  army  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  prodigious  exertions  took 
place  throughout  the  whole  French  empire. 
(Jamps  were  formed  on  all  the  frontiers,  and 
swarms  of  armed  citizens  were  put  in  motion 
against  the  enemy  in  every  possible  direction. 
While  the  fate  of  the  empire  appeared  as  yet  un- 
certain, inroads  were  made  into  the  territories  of 
hostile  powers  ;  and  those  very  states  that  had 
entertained  the  project  of  dismembering  France, 
were  themselves  taught  to  experience  all  the  hor- 
rors of  dismemberment. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Custine  com- 
menced his  march,  at  the  head  of  about  20,000 
troops,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Spires,  which 
contained  immense  magazines  belonging  to  (he 
enemy,  and  the  Austrians  having  recently  with- 
drawn a  body  of  1-2,000  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Landau,  to  invest  the  fortress  of 
Thionville,  that  portion  of  Germany  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  was  entirely  unprotected, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  oppose  his  progress  but 
about  4000  troops  belonging  to  the  Emperor«and 
the  Elector  of  Mentz. 

On  his  arrival  at  Spires,  the  French  general 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  their 
right  being  posted  on  a  declivity,  with  a  ravine 
in  front,  while  the  left  was  flanked  with  gardens, 
surrounded  by  sleep  hedges.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  their  position,  Custine  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  commencing  the  attack.  While  his  troops 
were  forming  for  this  purpose  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  four  battalions  had  been 
dispatched  to  take  possession  of  a  height,  which 
not  only  commanded,  but  overhung  the  enemy's 
left  flank.  Oft  this  they  retired  within  the  city, 
and  the  French  general  advancing  in  pursuit, 
orders  were  issued  to  force  the  gates  by  means  of 
cannon  :  but  on  perceiving  that  the  soldiers  were 
animated  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ardour, 
he  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  hatchets  of  tbe 
grenadiers.  One  of  them  was  accordingly  cut 
open  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  :  another 
(No.  3.) 


experienced  the  same  fa(e,    and  the  Germans,   BOOK  I. 

on  seeing  themselves  repulsed  on  all  sides,  im 

mediately  retired  to  the  houses,  in  the  walls  of  CHAP.  V. 
which  loop-holes  had  been  formed  for  their  ^^TIjT"*"*' 
musketry,  and  as  the  enemy  advanced  they 
poured  down  an  incessant  fire  upon  them.  For  a 
moment  the  French  troops  gave  way  under  this 
galling  fire,  but  the  general  having  placed  eiitlit- 
pounders  and  howitzers  at  the  head  of  his  column.-, 
was  soon  enabled  to  rally  his  troops,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the 
city,  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  slain  during 
the  action.  The  fruits  of  this  day's  victory, 
besides  the  magazines,  consisted  of  2,900  pri- 
soners, who  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  sent  to 
France,  five  stand  of  colours,  and  a  contribution 
of  450,000  livres,  levied  principally  on  the  opulent 
ecclesiastics. 

The  conquest  of  Spires,  and  the  complete 
defeat  and  subsequent  capitulation  of  the  troops 
intrusted  with  its  protection,  not  only  affrighted 
the  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  which 
soon  experienced  a  similar  fate,  but  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  court  rather  than  avoid  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  as  a  fruitless  resistance  would 
only  expose  them  to  bombardment.  Custine, 
taking  advantage  of  the  terror  recently  impressed 
by  his  arms,  marched  against  Worms  on  the  21st 
of  October,  which  immediately  surrendered  ;  and 
the  valuable  magazines  contained  in  that  city  not 
only  produced  a  timely  supply  of  provisions  and 
necessaries  for  his  own  troops,  but  served  also  to 
cut  ott'the  resources  of  the  enemy.  He  was  now 
desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  Mentz,  which  has 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
Germany.  He  accordingly  appeared  before  that 
place  while  still  unprepared  for  a  siege,  and 
defended  only  by  a  feeble  garrison,  which,  after 
the  exchange  of  some  cannon  shot,  immediately 
capitulated,  and  was  permitted  to  inarch  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this,  several 
detachments  from  the  same  army,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  appeared  suddenly 
before  Francfort.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly 
astonished  to  find  two  columns  of  French  at  their 
gates,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Neuwiuger, 
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liOOIv  1.    and  tlie  other  by  Colonel  Houchard  ;    but  before 

they  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  the  uiagis- 

Ciur.  V.  tratVs  received  a  summons  to  admit  these  troops 
v-^-v-^/  within  their  walls.  As  the  sole  defence  of  the  city 
1792  consisted  of  a  broad  ditch,  and  the  enemy's  can- 
non were  already  pointed,  resistance  became 
unavailing  ;  the  keys  were  accordingly  presented ; 
and  thi'  navigation  of  the  Maine  became  tributary 
to  the  victors,  while  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  supplied  them  with  provi- 
sions. The  French  general  having  exasperated 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  enjoining 
them  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  llorins, 
within  a  certain  period,  under  pain  of  military 
execution,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  placing 
a  slender  garrison  in  the  place  ;  for  the  municipal 
ollicris,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison,  incited  the  inhabitants  to  rise  upon  them, 
and  succeeded,  without  much  difficulty,  in  liberat- 
ing themselves  from  the  oppressive  douiinicui  of  a 
band  of  foreigners. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  at 
Francfort,  Coblentz  was  menaced  by  the  French, 
and  the  important  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitsteiu 
would  perhaps  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  forced  inarch  of  the  Hessians.  Friedberg, 
and  the  salt  pits  of  Neuhein,  were  seized  upon 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  Houohard,  while  other 
detachments  took  possession  of  Hombourg,  Usin- 
gen,  and  Veelbourg ;  and  in  all  these  expeditions, 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  favour  of  the  pea- 
santry, by  the  most  exemplary  moderation,  while 
the  princes,  nobles,  and  dignified  clergy,  were 
treated  with  great  harshness,  and  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  in  particular,  experienced  the  marked  en- 
mity of  the  French  generals. 

While  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  eagles  were 
flying  before  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Khine,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Maine, 
resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  victorious  French, 
preparations  had  been  already  made  to  carry  the 
three-coloured  standard  into  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  avenge  the  real  or  sup- 
posed injuries  committed  by  the  court  of  Turin. 


From  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  Victor  Amadeus  J1I.  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, attached  by  a  triple  marriage  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  displayed  a  decided  hostility  to  the 
recent  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  France, 
and  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  princes  and  nobles.  This  declaration, 
combined  with  a  number  of  hostile  indications, 
at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the  national 
assembly,  who,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  war  against  the  King 
of  Sardinia*. 

The  French,  who  had  been  but  little  ambi- 
tious of  following  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Romans, 
never  to  engage  in  war  with  more  than  one  state 
at  a  time,  had,  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  ap- 
pointed Montesquieu,  in  the  spring  of  -1791,  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  departments.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  this  general 
denounced  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  he 
entered  Savoy,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Melian,  with 
near  20,000  troops,  without  recurring  to  the  for- 
mality of  a  manifesto.  Chamberri,  the  capital, 
immediately  surrendered  on  his  approach,  and  he 
subdued  the  whole  duchy  without  experiencing 
any  serious  resistance. 

While  Montesquiou  over-ran  one  portion  of 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Anselme, 
at  the  head  of  the  arnvy  of  the  Var,  prepared  to 
attack  another.  He  accordingly  commenced  his 
march,  and  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  city 
of  Nice.  He  then  commenced  the  blockade  of 
Montalban,  which  soon  capitulated,  and  having 
obtained  possession  of  Villa  Franca,  a  frigate,  a 
sloop  of  war,  several  magazines,  filled  with  naval 
stores,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance, 
became  the  prey  of  the  republicans.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  French  general  received 
a  cheek  at  Sospello,  and  lost  several  of  his  can- 
non ;  this  being  followed  by  a  retreat  from  Cas- 
tillon,  where  he  had  been  beaten,  he  was  imme- 
diately suspended  by  the  commissioners  who 
attended  his  army,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Paris. t 


•NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.— S>p<«m4«-  10,  1792.— The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  informed  the  assembly,  "  thai  ll,.> 
ncecutne  council  had  resolved  that  war  should  he  declared  against  tl>e  Kin;j  of  Sardinia;  his  openly  encouraging  Frturh 
rebels,  and  insulting  the  ambassador  from  France,  haiiiuv  readert-d  sut-h  a  step  necessary." 

t  GENERAL  ANSELME.  This  officer,  previously  to  the  revolution,  had  been  colonel  of  the  royal  grenadiers.  In  1791  he 
was  made  a  HMMrAM  de  cnntp,  and  on  the  21  st  of  Sept.  1792,  nominated  successor  to  General  Montesquiou  by  the  executive 
council,  but  he  had  not  time  to  set  off  for  the  head- quarters  of  the  southern  army,  as  the  convention  rescinded  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day.  Me  how  ever  -.vas  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Var,  and  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  moderation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  demanded  for  him  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France.  At  first 

II  his  operations  proved  successful,  and  victory  seemed  to  he  attached  to  his  standards,  but  he  at  length  experienced  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  soon  after  tuipomted  from  his  command  by  the  commissioners  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
They  informed  the  convention,  "that  the  late  disasters  had  originated  inconsequence  of  the  departure  from  principles, 
carelessness,  and  want  of  circumspection,  on  the  part  ot  General  Anselme  ;  and  that  being  fully  convinced  of  his  incapacity, 

ney  had  nominated  Hiron  10  succeed  him."  Altli..ii..;h  neither  treason  nor  venality  of  any  kind  appeared  to  be  urged 
the  conqueror  of  Montulban,  Nice,  and  Villa  Franca,  yet  Tallien  moved  for  a  decree  of  arrest;  but  Goupilleau 
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At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  French  made 
a  number  of  proselytes  in  the  conquered  countries. 
A  society  of  "  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equa- 
lity," was  established  at  Chamberri,  and  another 
at  Nice,  while  the  inhabitants  were  eager  to  trans- 
mit addresses  replete  with  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  France :  and  the  republic  of  Geneva  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent state  that  acknowledged  the  republic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Turin  was  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  situation,  Nice  and  Villa 
Franca  were  already  lost;  Savoy  was  annexed  to 
France  under  the  name  of  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was  menaced  by  a 
naval  armament ;  and  the  republic  threatened  to 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  Piedmont. 

Instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
defending  her  own  territories,  as  formerly,  France 
now  threatened  all  her  enemies  with  coercion, 
and  proclaimed  "  that  the  country  was  no  longer 
in  danger."*  At  this  memorable  period  upwards 
of  63,000  men,  under  the  Generals  Kellermann, 
Valence,  and  Chazot,  were  employed  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  Prussians  ;  eighteen  thousand 
more,  commanded  by  d'Harville,  had  assembled  at 
Maubeuge  ;  Labourdonnaye  had  collected  nearly 
thirty  thousand,  including  the  garrisons  of  the 
northern  departments;  Custine,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand, kept  possesssion  of  Mentz  and  Francfort; 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  were  serving 
under  Biron  before  Strasburgh  and  Huningen  ; 
vhe  successors  of  Mcntesquiou  and  Anselme  were 
still  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  ;  while  Beur- 
nonville,  with  about  twenty-two  thousand  more 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries, 
was  on  his  march  to  French  Flanders.  Thus  an 
immense  body  of  near  two  hundred  thousand 
troops  had  been  brought  into  action,  and  great 
and  important  designs  of  conquest  and  revenge 
were  now  meditated. 

Dumouriez,  after  conducting 'his  troops  to 
Vou/ieres,  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of '.Lisle, 
repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a 
plan  for  the  winter  campaign.  After  remaining 
only  four  days  in  the  capital,  where  his  military 
achievements  had  rendered  him  extremely  popular, 


he  set  out  for  Valenciennes  on  the  20th  of  October,  BOOK  1 1 . 
where  he  arrived  before  the  army. 


While  Dumouriez  had  defended  the  impor-  CHAP.  XI. 
tant  passes  leading  to  the  passes  of  Argonne, 
Duke  Albert  of  Saxe  Teschen,  the  Governor-ge- 
neral  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  French 
in  that  quarter,  prepared  to  invade  French 
Flanders  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  pre- 
sented himself  before  Lisle,  with  25,000  men, 
and  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  On  the  29th 
of  September,  the  duke  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender.  To  which  the  commander,  Marshal 
Rualt,  answered — "  We  have  just  renewed  our 
"  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation  ;  to  maintain 
"  liberty  and  equality  ;  or  to  die  at  our  posts. — 
"  We  will  not  perjure  ourselves."  The  Aus- 
trians  rejoined  by  opening  their  batteries  upon 
the  town.  The  inhabitants,  inspired  with  a  de- 
gree of  extraordinary  heroism,  caused  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  be  carried  into  the  great  square, 
and  hung  on  the  tree  of  liberty,  at  the  same  time 
determining,  that  whoever  presumed  to  remove 
them,  with  a  view  of  delivering  up  the  city, 
should  be  punished  with  instant  death.  The 
Archduchess  Christiana,  consort  of  Duke  Albert, 
was  at  the  siege,  and  applied  the  match  to  the 
first  mortar  fired  upon  the  occasion.  The  bom- 
bardment continued  for  eight  days,  during  which 
period,  the  bombs  and  bullets  never  ceased  to 
shower  destruction  on  this  seemingly  devoted 
city  ;  but  the  heroic  ardour  of  the  little  garrison, 
joined  to  the  well  regulated  enthusiasm  of  the 
inhabitants,  finally  prevailed,  and  the  assailants, 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  walls,  and 
hearing  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  combined 
army,  retired  amidst  the  maledictions  of  the  citi- 
zens, two  thousand  of  whose  houses  were  des- 
troyed, and  six  thousand  damaged.  During 
this  siege,  the  women,  emulous  to  share  the  com- 
mon danger,  carried  water,  consoled  and  dressed 
the  wounded,  encouraged  the  combatants,  and 
even  danced  on  the  batteries  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  successes  of  the  French  about  this 
period  produced  a  desire  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  the  conquered  countries.  The  national  con- 
vention accordingly  decreed,  "  that  in  all  the 


prevented  that  measure  from  taking  place  immediately,  l>y  insisting  on  previously  hearing  the  commissioners.  He  was 
however  imprisoned  in  the  abbey  a  short  time  afterwards  ;  but  on  pleading  his  wounds,  permission  was  granted  to  retire  to 
his  own  house.  At  length,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  und  remained 
in  obscurity  during  the  remainder  of  the  revolution. 

*  XATIONAL  CONVENTION.— October  20,  1792.  The  foreign  enemies  of  the  republic  having  been  forced  to  quit  her 
territories,  the  national  convention  seizes  this  opportunity  to  publish  the  following  proclamation  to  the  French  armies : 

"  Citizens  in  arms,  who  combat  for  the  rights  of  men,  you  whoso  courage  hath  insured  the  triumph  of  liberty  and 
plurality,  a  grateful  country  addresses  jo;i  through  us.  Receive  the-n  the  recompense  of  the  danger,  the  fatigues,  and 
the  sacrifices,  which  have  marked  your  path  towards  glory-  The  national  convention  accordingly  declares,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  people,  that  you  have  saved  the  republic,  and  that  your  country  is  no  longer  in  danger." 
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BOOK   1.  territories  occupied  by  tlie  armies  of  the  republic, 

the  generals  shall  proclaim  peace,  fraternity,  and 

C  UP.  V.  equality;  abolish  tithes,  nobility,  and  feudal 
services:  that  they  shall  also  convoke  primary 
assemblies ;  but  none  of  the  privileged  orders 
are  to  be  allowed  to  vote  until  they  have  sworn  to 
renounce  their  privileges." 

Dumouriez  was  now  prepared  with  a  body  of 
nearly  90,000  men,  to  make  a  third  attack  upon 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries.  Having  made  all 
the  necessary  military  arrangements,  he  resolved 
to  enter  immediately  on  the  campaign  ;  but  he 
did  not  omit  to  provide  himself  with  arms  of  a 
new  kind,  far  more  destructive  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy  than  the  most  terrible  engines  of  mo- 
dern warfare.  These  consisted  of  pamphlets,  de- 
clarations, advertisements,  and  addresses,  drawn 
up  with  skill,  and  productive  of  so  powerful  an 
effect,  that  the  Austrian  government  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  prohibit  "  all  communication"  between 
the  two  nations.  The  French  general  himself 
penned  a  manifesto  with  his  own  hand,  in  which 
he  announced  to  the  Belgians,  that  his  troops  in- 
tended to  enter  their  country,  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  brothers  and  friends ;  that  their  design  was  to 
assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights  ; 
that  they  would  neither  intermeddle  in  their  <j;o- 
vernment  nor  their  laws  ;  that  they  would  also 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  organize  whatever  consti- 
tution they  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  ;  and  that 
they  would  not  levy  any  contribution,  nor  exercise 
any  act  of  conquest  whatever. 

"  Provided,"  added  he,  "  jou  but  establish 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  renounce  the 
dominion  of  despots,  we  will  become  your  sup- 
porters :  we  will  respect  your  property  and  your 
laws,  and  the  most  rigid  discipline  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  French  armies.  Belgians,  we 
are  brethren  !  Our  cause  is  the  same.  You  have 
given  «o  many  proofs  of  impatience  under  the 
yoke,  that  we  cannot  etertain  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  being  obliged  to  treat  you  as  enemies." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Austria ns,  under  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Tcschen,  determined  to  adopt  a 
defensive  system,  and  by  means  of  a  war  of  posts, 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
duke,  by  his  junction  with  General  Clairfayt,  was 
row  at  the  head  of  25,000  men  ;  and  Dumourie/,, 
in  consequence  of  detachments  sent  en  other  ser- 
vices, had  no  more  than  32,000  ;  but  in  order  to 
preserve  his  superiority,  he  ordered  General 
d'Hurville  to  reinforce  him  with  his  corps,  12,000 
strong.  Three  days  after  this  he  advanced  from 
his  head-quarters  at  Manning,  and  the  (irst  skir- 
mish took  place  with  the  Austrians  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgic  infantry,  who  of  their  own  accord  at- 
t^'ked  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on  the  village 
ol  Thielin,  and  drove  them  before  them,  but  hav- 
ing pursued  the  fugitives  into  the  plain  towards 


the  mill  of  Bousac,  tire  imperial  hussars  became 
the  assailants  in  their  turn,  and  four  companies 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  French  army 
was  ranged  in  columns  along  the  forest,  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  to  be  readily  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  parallel  to  the  village  of  Gemappe,  with  a 
wood  in  the  rear,  the  right  at  llamery,  and  the 
left  at  Hormes ;  it  being  resolved  to  attack  the 
heights  on  which  the  enemy  were  intrenched  in 
the  most  formidable  manner,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day. 

The  French  commander-iu-chief  having 
made  the  proper  dispositions  for  an  assault,  a  vi- 
gorous cannonade  was  begun  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  lasted  until  ten.  It  appeared 
to  Dumouriez  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sol- 
diers to  commence  a  conflict  with  bayonets  :  but  he 
feigned  to  hesitate  in  giving  the  order,  and  merely 
commanded  the  batteries  to  approach  nearer  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  directions  that 
the  village  of  Quareignon,  which  protected  Ge- 
mappe on  one  side,  should  be  carried  ;  and  this 
point  was  speedily  gained.  At  noon  all  was  dis- 
posed for  a  general  attack  ;  it  was  confided  prin- 
cipally to  General  Beurnonville,  called  by  Du- 
mouriez the  French  Ajnx,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Kgalite,  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  was  not  to  be  repressed  ;  and  the  first 
line  of  redoubts  was  almost  immediately  carried. 
The  obstacles  to  their  progress  seemed  however 
to  increase.  The  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  at 
this  instant  with  a  view  of  flanking  the  French 
columns  :  but  young  Egalite  was  dispatched  to 
rally  the  troops,  and  attack  the  second  line  of  re- 
doubts. This  assault  was  favoured  by  the  third 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  the  sixth  of  hussars, 
which  arrived  in  time  to  charge  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  and  hold  them  in  check.  At  the  same 
time,  some  disorder  having  appeared  in  the  ca- 
valry of  Beurnonville,  while  he  was  charging  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  Dumouriez  him- 
self rallied  them,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  horse 
with  great  vigour,  which  had  already  encroached 
upon  his  right  flank.  During  (he  interval  of  the 
conflict  on  the  right,  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
had  carried  Geuiappe,  and  the  centre  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  second  line  of  redoubts. 
A  second,  though  a  far  shorter  and  less  vigorous 
engagement,  now  took  place  upon  the  heights. 
The  Austrians  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  in 
disorder  and  precipitancy  upon  Mous. 

The  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  re- 
ward of  the  victory  of  Gemappe.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  with  precision  the  loss  sustained  by  both 
sides  in  this  engagement.  Dumouriez  estimates 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  at  four  thousand,  while 
he  rates  his  own  at  only  nine  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  however  evident  from  thecir- 
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cumstance  of  the  disadvantageous  situation  of 
the  latter,  that  this  account  is  highly  improbable, 
alid  even  impossible*. 

The  French,  pursuing  their  victorious 
career,  obtained  possession  of  Ath,  and  of 
Tournay,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Gemappe  ; 
and  the  commandant  of  Dunkirk,  with  1,800 
infantry,  marched  to  Nieuport,  Ostend,  and 
Bruges,  all  of  which  immediately  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Dumouricz  en- 
tered Mons,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  received  the  conquerors  as  deliverers.  After 
possessing  himself  with  some  difficulty  of  the 
heights  of  Anderlecht,  the  French  general  dis- 
patched Colonel  Westermann  with  a  trumpet  to 
summon  Brussels.  Marshal  Bender,  on  this, 
immediately  evacuated  that  city,  and  Dumouriez 
entered  it  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ; 
and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more  pleasing, 
between  a  double  row  of  Austrian  deserters, 
who  lined  the  streets  on  each  side,  and  amounted 
to  more  than  four  thousand  f. 

During  this  campaign,  Tournay,  Malines, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  fell  in  succession  before 
the  armies  of  France,  under  the  command  of 
General  Labourdonnaye.  Louvain  and  Namur, 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Austrian  General 
Beaulieu,  were  taken  by  General  Valence. 
Ostend  fell  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  the 
citadel  of  Namur  surrendered,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, to  General  Valence. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was 
confided  to  General  Miranda,  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  declaration  of  the  states-general,  that  by 
"  virtue  of  treaties  no  ship  of  war  could  enter," 
ascended  the  Scheldt  with  a  flotilla  of  five  armed 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Moult- 
son,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with  so  much 
vigour  as  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties  in  a 
few  days. 

Thus  Dumouriez  iu  some  measure  realized 
all  his  boastings  ;  for,  within  the  space  of  one 
month  after  opening  the  campaign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  steady  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  no  less  formidable  obstacle  relative  to  the 
supply  of  money,  clothes,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, he  now  found  himself  completely  master 
of  all  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  whole  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  Liege,  with  the  exception 


of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  little  town  BOOK  I. 
of  Herve. 

Dumouriez,  after  dispatching  General  La-  CHAP 
maliere  to  levy  contributions  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  de- 
termined  to  march  immediately  against  the 
Austrians.  But  his  army,  still  encamped  behind 
Liege,  was  deprived  of  every  comfort.  Some 
of  the  battalions  were  entirely  destitute  of  shoes 
and  stockings  ;  whole  regiments  were  infected 
with  the  itch  ;  neither  straw  nor  wood  could  be 
obtained  ;  and  Rousin,  the  commissary-general, 
who  was  at  variance  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  only  supplied  the  army  with  provisions 
from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  the  general  having  borrowed,  or 
rather  exacted,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen thousand  livres  from  the  seven  collegiate 
churches  of  Liege,  determined  to  set  out  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  now  posted  in  divisions  communi- 
cating with  each  other  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Herve, 
and  Henry-Chapelle.  Having  dispatched  Colo- 
nels Trecheville  and  de  Hack  to  act  against 
their  left  flank,  he  ordered  General  Stengel  to 
advance  in  front.  The  imperialists,  after  main- 
taining their  position  for  some  time  with  their 
accustomed  valour,  retired  with  the  loss  of  about 
300  men,  and  General  Clairfayt  immediately 
occupied  a  new  and  formidable  position  behind 
the  Herfte.  The  French  in  the  mean  time  had 
only  to  accomplish  a  march  of  ten  leagues  in 
order  to  dislodge  him,  but  both  bread  and  forage 
were  wanting  to  enable  them  to  conclude  the 
campaign  by  so  brilliant  an  enterprise. 

While  the  victorious  armies  of  the  republic 
extended  their  fame  and  their  conquests,  and 
threatened  the  humiliation  of  all  their  enemies, 
the  convention  began  to  experience  the  degrading 
influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  The  war 
department,  under  Pache,  was  administered  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  and 
the  general  complained,  with  too  much  reason, 
"  that  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  his  success, 
and  ruining  his  reputation,  the  minister  Pache, 
supported  by  the  criminal  faction  to  whom  all  the 
disasters  that  followed  are  to  be  ascribed,  suf- 
fered the  victorious  army  to  want  every  thing, 
and  succeeded  in  disbanding  it  by  famine  and 
nakedness.  The  consequence  was,  tbftt  more 
than  15,000  men  were  in  the  hospitals,  more  than 


*  Precis  Historique  de  la  Revolution  Franoaisc,  par  Lacretelle,  t.  1.  p.  102. 

t  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. — November  14,  1792. — Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  General  Damauriez. 
"  CITIZEN  PRESIDENT, 

;l  Yesterday  I  presented  myself  before  Brussels  ;  the  Austrians  employed  a  considerable  force   against  me, 
by  means  of  which  they  disputed  Ihe  heights  of  Anderlecht.  Desirous  to  spare  ihe  blood  of  my  fellow-citizen*,    I  lay  all 
Right  under  arms,   and  was  received  this  morning  at  Brussels  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Brabant  nation.    The  minister  of  war  ^ 
will  give  you  further  particulars  ;  but  what  I  can  assure  yon  is,  that  it  may  he  said  of  the  French  army,  vires  acquirit  eunio  ;" 
j(it  acquires  strength  bv  the  conflict.)    The  Austrian  government  has  retired  to  Zurernomle.— DUMOURIEZ." 
(No.  4.)  "  N 
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BOOK   I.  25,000  deserted,  through  misery  and  disgust,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  horses  died  of  hunger." 

To  add  to  the  calamities  of  France,  a  period 
was  about  to  he  put  to  her  successes  in  Germany, 
and  Custine,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own 
imprudence,  and  partly  from  not  being  properly 
supported  by  Kellermaiin,  was  forced  to  evacuate 
Francfort ;  while  the  Prussians,  after  exhibiting 
the  most  distinguished  marks  of  discipline  and 
perseverance,  on  their  retreat  from  France,  now 
occupied  that  city,  as  well  as  Coblentz  and 
Treyes. 

About  this  period   Dumouriez  repaired  to 


France,  ostensibly  to  consult  the  ministers  rela- 
tive to  the  approaching  campaign,  but  iu  reality, 
according  to  his  own  account,  since  published, 
to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  But 
the  Parisians  were  at  this  moment  outrageous 
against  their  late  king,  and  the  influence  of  the 
jacobins  now  preponderated  in  the  convention. 
The  national  guards  were  taught  to  consider 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  perjured  and  perfidious  prince ; 
and  the  commander-ill- chief  himself  asserts,* 
that  even  the  troops  of  the  line  had  become  in» 
different  to  his  fate. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Observations— Discovery — Contents  of  the  concealed  Documents— Trial  of  Louis  XFI. — His 
Conduct  subsequent  to  the  Trial — His  Execution — His  last  II  ill  and  Testament. 


IT  has  been  well  observed,  that  short  is  the 
distance  between  the  prison  and  the  grave  of  a 
•      sovereign  :  and  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  adds  another  to  the  numerous  illustrations 
afforded  in  the  aunals  of  nations  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation.     Ever  since  the  mat-Caere  of  the 
2d  of  September,  the  MOUNTAIN,  or  ANARCHISTS, 
as  they  were  called,  had  been  labouring  to  wash 
away  the  remembrance  of  their  own  guilt  on  that 
fatal  day,  in  the  blood  of  their   sovereign  ;    and 
in  the  month  of  October  various  motions  were 
introduced  into  the  convention,  and  carried  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  sometimes  by  acclama- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  king  to  trial 
and  punishment  ;    and   though   these  measures 
were  generally  opposed  by  the  Gironde   party, 
tlieir  eloquence  and  influence  were  found  insuffi- 
i:U-nl  to  restrain  that  implacable  and  sanguinary 
disposition   whjch  had  taken  possession   of  the 
breasts  of  their  rivals,  and  communicated  itself 
to  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis. 
About  this  period   a  discovery   was   made 
which  served  to  heighten  the  popular  resentment 
ugainst    the    lately   deposed    king,    and   which 
appeared  to  involve  the  most  important  conse- 
quences.    A  workman,  who  had  been  employed 
to  form  an  iron  chest  or  closet  in  the  wall  of  the 
Thuilleries,  regaled  the  fact  to  Roland,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  home  department,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  place  which  contained  the  sacred  deposit  — 
Thi*  flicst  w;is  found  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  correspondences,  and  a  committee  consisting 
pt  -21  members  of  the  convention  was  chosen  to 
inspect  the  papers,  and  prepare  the  act  of  accu- 
sation.     OH  tiip  Oth  of  November,  Valaae,  the 


chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  the  report, 
when  the  principal  proofs  of  guilt  produced  ag.iinst 
the  king  from  the  concealed  documents,  were  the 
following : 

1.  A  receipt  from  Boui!I£,  dated  Mayence,  October  15, 
1791,  containing  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
of  993,000  livres   issued   for  the  formation   of   the  camp 
at  Montmedy.     Tiiis  money  had  been  distributed  amongst 
the  following  persons,  viz.  Monsieur,  the  Comle  d'Artois, 
the  Prince  de  Nassau,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Demandell, 
Bon,  Hamilton,  Lassale,  \Veyman,  and  several  other  general 
officers  and  private  persons. 

2.  Another    signed    Choiseul-Stanville,    attesting    the 
receipt  and  distribution  of  600,000  livres. 

3.  A  letter  stating  that  the  diamonds  of  Madame  Eliza- 
bell)  had  been  transmitted,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1791,  to  an 
officer  of  hussars,  who  had  carried  them  to  the  brothers  of 
the  late  king. 

4.  A  paper  proving  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Postilion 
de  la  Guerre,"  (a  newspaper)  had  received  8,000  livres  from 
the  civil  list,  and  the  "  Logographe,"  no  less  than  60,000 
lures,  during  the  space  of  three  months  only. 

5.  A   great  number  of  letters,   &c.  &c.  proving   that 
Louis  Capet  was  a  monopolizer  of  corn,  sugar,  and  coffee: 
these  monopolies  were  made  in  foreign  countries ;  the  irea- 
surer  of  the  civil  list  superintended  the  business,  and  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  the  amount  of  three  millions. 

6.  A  new  order  of  chivalry  introduced,  under  the  name 
bf  "Chevaliers  de  la  Reine ;"  tlie  decoration  of  this  o>der 
consisted  of  a  medal,  one  side  of  which  was  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  the  queen;     the   other   had   this   inscription:  — 
"  tWaynum  regnitt  nomen  adumbrnt" — Several  persons  had 
reci-ived  this  decoration,  notwithstanding  an  express  decree 
forbidding  the  creation  of  any  new  orders  uf  chivalry. 

7.  A  bundle  of  papers,  which  prove  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gilles  had  received  12,000  livres  in  order  I  >  pay  a 
band  of  sixty  men,  against  the  express  letter  of  lt<    >;cnslitii- 
tion,  which  forbids  the  king  to  raise  or  maintain  :iiiy  armed 
men  without  the  permission  of  the  legislature. 


*  I<ife  of  Dumouriez,  vol.  III.  p.  428. 
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8.  A  carton  full  of  proofs  that  Louis  Capet  had  con- 
tinued the  pay  of  such  of  his  body  guards  as  hail  emigrated 
to  Coblentz ;  th.it  a  number  of  conspirators  were  constantly 
assembled  at  the  Thuilleries  ;  that  Bouille  had  had  the  auda- 
city to  repair  (here  since  the  invasion  projected  in  1791  ;  and 
that,  from  the  day  that  the  ci-devant  Comic  d'Artoishad 
been  decreed  to  be  in  a  state  of  accusation,  Louis  XVI.  had 
assigned  a  pension  of  200,000  livres  to  his  children. 

The  discussion  on  the  report  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  question,  the 
most  embarrassing  to  his  accusers,  and  to  the 
couvention :  viz.  whether  the  king  was  not  by 
tha  constitution  invested  with  perfect  and  legal 
inviolability;  and  whether,  consistently  with  jus- 
tice, he,  whom  the  law  had  solemnly  pronounced 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legal  process,  could 
be  brought  to  trial.  This  objection  was  strangely 
and  most,  unjustly  over-ruled  by  the  convention, 
who  in  this  instance  established  the  precedent, 
always  so  fatal  to  liberty,  of  au  ex. post  facto  law, 
and  evinced  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  their  inatten- 
tion to  those  "  rights  of  man,"  which  the  nation 
had  so  solemnly  proclaimed. 

Immediately  on  the  act  of  accusation  being 
passed,  the  king  was  forcibly  separated  from  his 
family,  and  the  whole  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  in 
theTemplewereguarded  with  redoubled  vigilance; 
and  contrary  to  the  practice  in  all  criminal  cases, 
in  almost  every  civilized  country,  it  was  decreed 
that  Louis  should  be  brought  before  the  conven- 
tion without  previous  notice  or  preparation. 

On  the  llth  of  December,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  convention, 
and  the  act  of  accusation  having  been  read,  he 
was  required  by  the  president,  Barrere,  to  answer 
to  each  separate  charge.  So  important  a  record 
it  woujd  be  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  history 
to  abridge,  and  it  is  therefore  subjoined  entire 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention,  on 
the  llth  of  December,  1792. 

LOUIS  came  to  the  bar :  a  profound  silence  reigned  in 
the  assembly.  The  president  said  to  him, 

"  Louis,  the  people  of  France  accuse  you  ;  the  national 
convention  has  decreed  that  you  shall  be  tried,  and  that  its 
members  shall  be  your  judges.  You  shall  now  hear  the 
declaration  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  you.  Louis,  sit 
down."  i 

The  king  seated  himself.  A  secretary  read  the  accusa- 
tion, and  the  president  then  said, 

"  Louis,  you  are  to  answer  the  questions  I  am  com- 
missioned by  the  national  convention  to  propose  to  you. — 
Louis,  you  are  accused  of  having  committed  a  multitude  of 
crimes  to  establish  your  tyranny  by  destroying  liberty.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  1789,  you  committed  an  outrage  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  suspending  the  assemblies 
of  its  representatives,  and  by  driving  them  with  violence 
from  their  place  of  meeting.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the 
verbal  process,  drawn  up  in  the  Teunis  Court  at  Versailles, 
by  the  members  of  the  constituent  assembly.  What  ha>e 
you  to  answer?" 

Louit.    «'  I  acted  against  oojaw  then  in  existence." 
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President.  "  On  the  23d  of  June,  1789,  yon  attempted  BOOK  I. 
to  impose  laws  upon  the  nation  ;  you  surrounded  the  sitting  _____ 
of  the  constituent  assembly  with  troops,  presented  them  with  CHAP  .VI. 
two  royal  declarations,  subversive  of  all  liberty,  and  you 
commanded  them  to  separate." 

To  this  the  king  gave  the  same  answer  as  to  the  preced- 
ing question. 

President.  "  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  against 
the  citizens  of  Paris  ;  their  blood  was  shed,  you  did  not 
withdraw  your  troops  till  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  a 
general  insurrection  taught  you  that  the  people  were  victo- 
rious. The  answers  you  returned  to  the  deputations  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  on  the  9th,  12th,  and  14th  of  July, 
shew  what  your  intentions  then  were  ;  and  the  massacre  at 
the  Thuilleries  also  deposes  against  you.  What  have  you  to 
answer?" 

Louis.  "  I  had  at  that  time  the  power  to  employ  my 
troops  where  1  thought  the  circumstances  required ;  but  I 
never  had  any  intention  to  shed  blood." 

President.  "  After  these  events,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  made  by  you  in  the  assembly  on  the  15lh,  and  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  17th,  you  persisted  in  your  projects 
against  the  national  liberty.  You  long  evaded  sanctioning 
the  decree  of  the  llth  of  August,  for  abolishing  personal 
servitude,  feudal  rights,  and  titles;  you  at  first  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  -you 
doubled  the  number  of  your  body-guards,  and  ordered  the 
regiment  of  Flauden  to  Versailles ;  during  the  festival  at  that 
place,  you  permitted  the  national  cockade  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  before  your  face,  the  white  cockade  set  up,  and 
the  nation  to  be  blasphemed.  In  short,  you  rendered  a  new 
insurrection,  necessary,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  many 
citizens.  It  was  not  till  after  the  defeat  of  y our  guards,  that 
you  changed  your  language,  and  renewed  your  perfidious 
promises.  The  proofs  of  these  facts  are  in  your  own  obser  • 
vations  of  the  18th  of  September  on  the  decree  of  the  lOtli 
of  August,  in  the  verbal  process  of  the  constituent  assembly,  on 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October,  anil  in  the  answer  you  returned  to  the  constituent 
assembly,  namely,  '  That  you  would  be  guided  by  their 
counsel,  and  never  separate  yourself  from  them.'  What  have 
you  to  answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  made  the  observations  which  occurred  to  me 
as  just  and  necessary  upon  the  decrees  presented  ts  me.  The 
charge  respecting  the  cockade  is  false.  I  was  witness  to  no 
such  scene." 

President.  "  At  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1790,  you  took  an  oath  which  you  did  not  adhere  to,  but 
endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  corrupt  the  public  mind 
through  the  agency  of  Talon  in  Paris,  and  the  influence  of 
Mirabeau  in  the  provinces.  You  lavished  millions  to  cor- 
rupt the  public  mind;  you  attempted. to  make  popularity 
itself  an  engine  against  the  people.  These  facts  are  evident 
from  a  memorial  of  Talon's,  verified  by  your  hand,  and  by  a 
letter  which  La  Porte  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  of  April,  in 
which,  speaking  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Rivarol,  he 
informs  you  that  the  sums  you  had  been  advised  to  distribute 
had  produced  nothing." 

Louis.  "  I  don't  exactly  remember  what  passed  at  that 
time  ;  but  all  these  are  circumstances  which  occured  previ- 
ously to  my  accepting  the  constitution." 

President.  "  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  a  plan  formed 
by  Talon,  that  you  went  to  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
distributed  money  amongst  the  poor  workmen,  telling  them 
you  could  do  no  more  for  them?" 

Louis.  "  I  had  no  greater  satisfaction  than  in  giving 
to  those  who  required  relief.  In  this  I  had  no  iusidjgu-, 
design  '' 
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BOOK    I.  President.     "  Was  it  not  ID  consequence  of  the  same 
project  that  you  feigned  an  indisposition  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  your  journey  to  St.  Cloud,  or  to  Kambouillet, 
upon  pretext  that  the  country  air  was  necessary  for  your 
health  ?" 
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Louii.     "  This  accusation  is  quite  absurd." 

President.  "  You  had  long  meditated  the  design  of 
escaping.  A  plan  for  that  purpose  was  presented  to  you  on 
the  '23d  of  February,  1791,  which  you  verified  by  your 
own  hand- writing  ;  and  on  the  28th,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers  and  nobles  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries  in  order  to  favour  your  escape.  You  attempted 
to  go  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  on  the  1  Itli  of  April ;  but  the 
opposition  of  the  citizens  convinced  you,  that  your  design 
was  suspected  by  the  public.  You  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
this  distrust  by  communicating  to  the  assembly  the  letter  in 
which  you  make  a  declaration  to  foreign  powers  that  you  had 
freely  accepted  ihe  constitution.  Notwithstanding  this, 
yon  made  your  escape  by  means  of  a  false  passport,  on  the 
21st  of  the  month  of  June  following,  leaving  behind  you  a 
declaration  against  this  very  constitution.  You  ordered 
the  ministers  not  to  sign  any  acts  which  came  from  the 
national  assembly  :  and  you  prohibited  the  minister  of  justice 
from  sealing  them  with  the  seal  of  the  state ;  the  public 
money  was  lavished  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  treason ; 
and  you  ordered  BouiUe  to  assist  you  with  an  armed  force ; 
that  same  officer  who  commanded  at  the  massacres  of  Nancy, 
to  whom  you  wrote  on  that  occasion,  '  endeavour  to  preserve 
your  popularity,  it  may  be  useful.'  These  facts  are  founded 
on  the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  February,  verified  by  your 
own  hand  ;  and  on  the  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  entire- 
ly in  your  own  hand-writing;  on  your  letter  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1790,  to  Bouille  ;  and  on  a  note  from  him, 
giving  you  an  account  of  the  employment  of  993,000  livres 
which  yon  had  given  him,  and  which  he  had  partly  expend- 
ed in  corrupting  the  troops  that  were  to  escort  you.  What 
have  you  to  answer?" 

Louis.  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  memorial  of  the  23d 
of  February.  With  respect  to  my  journey  to  Varennes,  I 
refer  to  the  answer  I  at  that  time  made  to  the  constituent 
assembly." 

President.  "  After  you  were  stopped  at  Vareanes, 
your  executive  power  was  for  some  time  suspended,  but 
you  still  conspired  ;  and  on  the  17lh  of  July,  the  blood  of 
the  citizens  was  shed  in  the  Champ  de  Mara.  A  letter  in 
your  own  hand,  addressed  to  La  Fayette,  1790,  proves  that  a 
criminal  coalition  existed  between  you  and  him,  to  which 
Mirabeau  had  also  agreed.  All  kinds  of  corruption  were1 
employed  by  you.  You  paid  the  expense  of  publishing 
libels,  pamphlets,  anil  journals,  which  tended  to  pervert  the 
public  opinion,  to  discredit  assignats,  and  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  emigrants.  Tlie  registers  of  Septueil  state  what  enor- 
mous sums  were  expended  for  these  profligate  purposes.  You 
affected  to  accept  the  constitution  of  the  14th  of  September, 
you  declared  yourself  willing  to  maintain  it,  yet  you  laboured 
to  overthrow  it  before  it  was  completed,  What  have  you  to 
answer?" 

Louis.  "What  passed  on  the  17th  of  July  cannot  be 
justly  attributed  to  me.  As  to  the  other  charges  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them." 

Prrsidvnt.  "  A  convention  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  between  Leopold  of  Austria  and  Frederck- 
William  of  Brandenburg,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
absolute  monarchy  in  France,  with  which  von  were  acquaint- 
ed, yet  you  concealed  it  from  the  national  assembly  until  it 
was  known  to  all  Europe.  What -have  you  to  answer?" 

Louis.  "  I  madr  it  known  as  soon  as  I  knew  it  myself; 
besides,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
ministers." 


favoured  it  by  sending  commissioners,  who,  in  place  of  en- 
deavouring to  check  the  counter-revolutionists,  encouraged 
them  by  justifying  their  attempt.  What  do  you  answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  The  commissioners'  instructions  will  evince 
the  nature  of  the  orders  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  I 
knew  none  of  the  commissioners  when  my  ministers  propose  J 
them  to  me." 

President.  "  Avignon  and  Venaissin  had  been  re-united 
to  France:  but  you  did  not  execute  the  decree  till  a  month' 
afterwards;  during  that  interval,  a  civil  war  desolated  the 
country,  and  the  commissioners  you  sent  completed  the 
devastation.  What  have  you  to  answer?" 

Louis.  "  That  charge  cannot  personally  affect  me.  I 
know  not  what  delay  attended  the  execution  of  the  decree  ; 
but  those  who  were  intrusted  with  it  are  alone  responsible." 

President.  "  Nismes,  Montauban,  Mendes,  and  Jales, 
experienced  violent  commotions  in  the  commencement  of 
liberty.  You  did  nothing  to  extinguish  these  sparks  of 
counter-revolution  till  the  moment  when  the  conspiiacy  of 
Saillans  broke  out.  What  do  you  answer  ?'' 

Louis.  "  I  gave  the  orders  upon  that  occasion  which 
were  proposed  to  me  by  my  minister." 

President.  "  You  sent  two  battalions  against  the  Mar- 
seillois,  who  were  marching  to  reduce  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists of  Aries.  What  have  you  to  answer  ?" 

Louis  "  I  must  see  the  papers  which  regard  this  affair 
before  I  can  answer  to  the  charge." 

President.  "  You  gave  the  command  of  the  south  to 
Weigenstein,  who  wrote  to  you,  on  the  21st  of  April,  after 
he  had  been  recalled,  in  these  terms :  '  A  few  moments 
longer,  and  I  should  have  surrounded  your  majesty's  throne 
with  millions  of  Frenchmen,  rendered  once  more  worthy  of 
the  wishes  you  form  for  their  happiness."  What  have  you  to 
answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  This  letter,  by  the  statement  of  the  charge,  is 
posterior  to  his  recall.  He  has  never  been  employed  since. 
1  recollect  nothing  of  the  letter." 

President.  "  You  paid  your  disbanded  body  guard  at 
Coblenlz,  as  the  registers  of  Septueil  testify ;  and  various 
orders,  signed  by  you,  confirm  your  having  remitted  consi- 
derable sums  to  Bouille,  laVaugnyon,  Choiseul  Beaupre, 
d'Hamilton,  and  the  woman  Polignac." 

Louis.  "  I  no  sooner  received  intelligence  that  my  body- 
guards had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine, 
than  I  ordered  their  pay  to  be  stopped.  I  remember  nothing 
respecting  the  rest." 

President.  "  Your  brothers,  enemies  of  the  state,  have 
called  emigrants  around  their  standard  ;  they  have  raised 
regiments,  borrowed  money,  and  contracted  alliances  in  your 
name  ;  you  did  not  disavow  them  till  you  were  well  assured 
that  you  could  not  injure  their  plans.  Your  correspondence 
with  them  is  proved  by  a  note  in  the  hand-writing  of  Louis 
Stainislaus  Xavier,  signed  by  both  your  brothers,  as 
follows: 

"  I  have  written  to  you,  but  it  was  by  the  post,  sol 
could  say  nothing.  We  are  here  two,  hut  in  mind  only 
one ;  the  same  principles,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same 
ardour  to  serve  you  animates  ns  both.  We  still  keep  silence  ; 
we  should  injure  you  by  breaking  it  too  soon,  but  shall  speak 
out  when  assured  of  general  support,  and  that  moment  is 
near.  If  they  speak  to  us  on  the  part  of  those  people,  we 
wiH  listen,  but  never  alter  our  course  ;  if,  therefore,  they 
should  exact  that  you  make  some  declaration  to  us,  make  it 
without  hesitation  i  be  easy  with  regard  to  your  safety  ;  we  ^' 
only  exist  to  serve  you:  we  shall  a'dentlv  exert  ourselves 


President.    "Aries  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  you       for  that  purpose,  and  every  thing  will  go  well.     Even  your 
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enemies  have  too  much  interest  in  your  preservation  to  com- 
mit an  useless  crime  which  would  complete  theirruin.  Adieu. 

L.  S.  XAVIER,  et 
CHARLES  PHILLIPPE. 
"What  have  you  to  answer?" 

Louis.'  4k4s  soon  as  I  heard  of  my  brothers'  proceed- 
ings, I  disa/owed  them  as  the  constitution  prescribes.  I  have 
none  of  thfpr  letters." 

President.  "The  troops  of  the  line,  who  ought  to 
have  bee*  kept  up  to  the  war  establishment,  amounted  only 
to  one/rtmuVd  thousand  men  at  the  end  of  December ;  you 
had  thus  neglected  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Nar- 
bonne,v  your  agent,  had  required,  that  fifty  thousand  addi- 
tional n^ops  should  be  raised  ;  but  he  stopped  the  levies  at 
twenty-six  thousand,  declaring  that  every  necessary  pro- 
vision for  national  defence  was  made,  jet  nothing  was  pre- 
pared. Servan  proposed  to  form  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
men  near  Paris ;  the  legislative  assembly  decreed  this,  but 
you  refused  to  give  your  sanction  to  the  decree.  A  patriotic 
emotion  prompted  many  citizens,  in  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces, to  march  to  Paris  :  you  issued  a  proclamation,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  stop  their  march  ;  meanwhile  our 
armies  were  deficient  in  soldiers;  Dumouriez,  who  succeed- 
ed, declared  that  the  nation  was  not  sufficiently  provided  in 
firms,  ammunition,  or  subsistence  for  the  troops  ;  and  that 
the  frontier  towns  were  not  in  a  state  of  defence.  What  havfe 
you  to  answer?" 

Louis.  "  I  gave  to  the  minister  the  orders  necessary 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  army  ;  the  statements  were  laid 
before  (he  assembly  ;  if  there  were  errors  in  them,  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine." 

President.  "  You  gave  directions  to  the  commanders 
of  the  troops  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  excite 
whole  regiments  to  desert,  and  to  pass  the  Rhine  in  order  to 
join  your  brothers,  and  Leopold  of  Austria.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  a  letter  of  Toulongeon's,  commander  in  P'ranclte 
Complc.  What  have  you  to  answer?" 

Louis.  " There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  accusa- 
tion." 

President.  "  You  commissioned  your  diplomatic  agents 
to  encourage  a  coalition  between  your  brothers  and  foreign 
powers  against  France,  particularly  to  strengthen  the  peace 
betweenTurkey  and  Austria  ;  that  the  latter,  by  withdrawing 
lier  troops  from  the  Turkish  frontiers,  might  be  enabled  to 
direct  a  greater  force  against  France,  as  is  proved  by  a 
letter  from  Choiseul  (iouffier,  ambassador  of  Constantinople. 
AVliat  have  you  to  answer?"  • 

Louis.  "  M.  Choiseul  has  not  spoken  the  truth ;  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  an  idea." 

President.  "  You  neglected  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation  at  a  most  dangerous  crisis;  you  delayed  till 
the  legislative  assembly  required  of  the  minister  Legard  to 
point  out  the  means  of  defence,  and  then,  but  no  sooner,  you 
sent  a  message  to  the  assembly,  proposing  a  levy  of  forty- 
two  battalions.  The  Prussians  were  advancing  to  our  fron- 
tiers ;  your  minister  was  ordered,  on  the  8th  of  July,  to  give 
an  account  of  our  actual  situation  with  retard  to  Prussia  ; 
you  answered  on  the  Ifltb,  tbat  fifly  thousand  Prussians  were 
on  their  march  against  us,  and  that  you  gave  Ihnt  infonna- 
ti'in  to  the  assembly  as  directed  by  the  constitution.  What 
have  you  tu  answer?" 

Louis.  "  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  until  the  tenth  ; 
all  diplomatic  correspondent)!  was  carried  on  by  the 
ministers." 

President.  "  You  placed  Dabnncourt,  the  nephew  of 
Calonne,  at  the  bead  of  the  war  department ;  nnd  such  was 
the  success  of  your  treachery,  that  L»ng« v  and  Verilua  wne 
delivered  up  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  before  them." 

Louis.  "  I  did  not  know  that  M.  Dabancourt  was  ihe 
nephew  of  Oalonne  ;  it  was  not  I  who  dismantled  these 
towns  ;  I  never  would  have  authorised  it." 

President.     "  Who  dismantled  Longwy  and  Verdun?" 
Louis.  "Ifstich  was  their  situation,  1  kuewnuthingofit." 
<No.  4.) 
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President.     "  You  have  destroyed  our  navy  ;  so  many   BOOK    I. 
of  its  officers  emigrated,  that  there  hardly  remained  a  suffi-  . 

cient  number  lor  the  service;  nevertheless,  Bertrand  con- 
tinued to  grant  passports,  and  when  the  legislative  body 
represented  to  you,  on  the  8th  of  March,  his  criminal  con- 
duct, you  answered  that  you  were  satisfied  with  bis 
services." 

Louie.  "  I  did  every  tiling  in  my  power  to  retain  the 
officers  in  the  service.  The  national  assembly  produced  no 
charge  that  appeared  to  me  of  a  criminal  nature  against 
Bertrand,  therefoic  I  did  not  think  it  just  to  dismiss  him." 

President.  "  You  countenanced  absolute  government 
in  the  colonies  ;  your  agents  fnmen'ed  disturbances,  atid 
the  coimter-revolation  there,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  France." 

Louis.  "  If  any  persons  called  themselves  my 
agents  in  the  colonies,  they  did  it  without  any  authority 
from  me.  I  gave  no  countenance  for  any  thing  of  the  nature 
you  mention." 

/'rrsidtnt.     "The  national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  . 
fanatics  ;  you  shewed  yourself  their  protector,  and  manifested 
an  evident  intention  of  recovering  your  former  power  by  their 
means      What  do  you  answer?'1 

Louis.  "  I  hare  no  answer  to  make  to  this  charge.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  design." 

President.     "The   legislative    body,    on   the  29th    of 
November,  passed  a  decree  against  seditious  priests,   but 
you  suspended  the  execution  of  it.       What  have  you  to  . 
answer?" 

Louis.  "  The  constitution  allowed  me  the  free  power 
of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  decrees." 

President.      '•  Disturbances    increased  ;     the    minister 
declared,  that  he  knew  no  existing  laws  by  which  the  guilty 
cnnld   be   punished.       The  legislative    body  passed  a  new 
decree  ;  you  suspended  the  execution  of  that  also." 
Louis.     The  same  reply. 

President.  "The  bad  conduct  of  those  guards  which 
the  constitution  had  given  to  j  on  was  such,  that  the  assem- 
bly was  under  the  necessity  of  decreeing  that  they  should 
be  disbanded  ;  the  day  alter,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assem- 
bly, declaring  your  satisfaction,  and  you  continued  to  pay 
them,  as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
civil  list." 

Louis.  "  I  only  continued  their  pay  until  they  should 
be  re-established  according  as  the  decree  required." 

President.  "  You  retained  your  Swiss  guards  about 
your  person  in  contradiction  to  the  constitution,  and  after  the 
legislative  assembly  had  ordered  their  departure.  What  do 
you  answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  conformed  to  the  decree  on  that  subject." 
Tfretident.  "  You  authorised  d'Augremont  and  Gilles 
secretly  A  maintain  private  companies  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  Mjciting  commotions  favourable  to  your  plans  of 
counter  revolution.  The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered 
to  organize  ft  company  of  sixty  men,  will  be  presented  to  you. 
What  have  you  to  answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  those  schemes  attri- 
buted to  1114.  The  idea  of  a  counter-revolution  never  entered 
my  head." 

President.  "  You  endeavoured  by  considerable  sums 
to  bribesevfer.il  members  of  the  constituent  and  legislative 
assemblies.  The  fact  is  proved  by  letters  from  Diifresne, 
Saint  Leon,  and  many  others  which  will  be  produced." 

Limit.  "  Such  plans  were  frequently  presented  to  me, 
but  1  rejected  them." 

President.  "  Who  were  the  members  of  the  constituent 
and  legislative  assemblies  whom  you  corrupted?" 

Louis.  "  I  never  sought  to  corrupt  any.  I  know  of 
none." 

President.  '•  AVho  were  the  persons  that  presented  plans 
to  you?" 

Louis.  "  The  plans  were  so  absurd,  that  I  don't 
recollect." 
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President.     "  To  whom  did  you  promise  money  ?' 

Louis.     "  To  none." 

Pretident.  "  You  suffered  the  French  nation  to  be 
degraded  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  by  not  exacting  repa- 
ration for  the  insults  offered  to  the  French  in  t'.iose  countries. 
What  have  you  to  answer  ?" 

Louis.  "  The  diplomatic  correspondence  proves  the 
contrary.  At  any  rate  that  was  the  business  of  the 
ministers." 

f  resident.  "  On  the  lOlh  of  August,  you  reviewed  the 
Swiss  guards  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning1,  and  they  lircd 
first  on  the  citizens.  What  have  you  to  answer?" 

Louit.  "  1  that  day  reviewed  all  the  troops  that  were 
assembled  ivar  me.  The  constituted  authorities,  the  Mayor 
of  Paris,  &c.  were  present.  I  had  even  requested  a  depu  • 
tation  miglr  be  sent  me  from  the  national  assembly,  tint 
they  murlit  advise  me  how  I  should  act  in  that  emergency  ; 
aud  I  afterwards  took  refuge  in  the  assembly,  with  my 
family." 

Presiden'.  "Why  did  yon  cause  the  Swiss  guard  to 
t«  doiiMi'd,  in  the  beginning  of  August  ?" 

Louis  "  All  the  constituted  authorities  knew  that  the 
palace  was  to  be  attacked.  As  I  was  one  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  1  had  a  right  to  defend  myself." 

Prcs'denl.  "  Why  did  you  send  for  the  Mayor  of  Paris 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August?" 

Louis.     "  Because  of  the  rumours  which  were  spread." 

President.  "  You  caused  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  to 
be  shed." 

Louis.    "  No,  Sir,  it  was  not  I." 

President.  "  Did  not  you  authorise  Septueil  to  under- 
take a  commercial  speculation  in  grain,  sugar,  and  coffee, 
at  Hamburgh,  and  in  other  towns?  Tins  is  proved  by 
Scuttled'*  own  letters." 

Louis.     •'  I  know  nothing  abuut  what  you  mention." 

President.  "  Why  did  you  put  a  veto  on  the  decree, 
ordering  a  camp  to  be  formed  round  Paris?" 

Louis.  "  The  constitution  gave  me  full  powers  to  sanc- 
tion decrees  or  not.  At  that  lime,  I  ordered  a  camji  nearer 
the  frontiers  at  Soissons." 

President.  "  Louis,  have  you  any  thing  to  add  in  your 
defence  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  demand  a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation,  and 
that  I  may  be  allowed  counsel  to  conduct  my  cause." 

yuluze,  who  sat  near  the  bar,  presented  and  read  to 
I-ouis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz  The  mem  ur  of  Lauorlp  and 
Miraheau,  aud  some  otheis,  containing  plans  of  a  counter- 
revolution. 

Louis.     "  I  disown  them." 

Valaze  next  presented  several  other  papers,  on  which 
tbe  act  of  accusation  was  founded,  and  asked  the  'MMJ-  if  lie 
recognized  them.  These  papers  were  the  followi-j^r : — 

Palace,  "  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  lUtedJttne  viOtli, 
1790,  settling  his  connections  with  Miraheau  anil'La  i',;}tH-,-, 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  constitution." 

Louis.  "  I  reserve  to  myself  to  answer  the  c«'nt"!it«i  '' 
(falaze  read  the  letter) — "  I;  is  onlv  a  plan,  in  which  there 
is  no  question  about  a  counter-revolution  ;  the  le^er  was  not 
to  have  been  sent." 

Salute.  "  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  of  the22d  of  April, 
relative  to  conversations  about  the  jacobins,  about  the  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  finances,  and  the  committee  oi' 
domains  ;  it  is  dated  bv  the  hand  of  Louis  Capet." 

Louis.     "  I  disown  it." 

I'ulnze.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thursday  mrrning, 
March  3,  marked  in  the  margin,  in  the  hand-writing  •  f 
Louis  Capet,  with  March  3,  1791,  implying  a  pretended 
rupture  between  Mirabt  an  and  the  jacobins." 

J.HItis          "   I   ills')  All    It." 

I'ulnze.  "  Letter  of  Laporte  without  clati,  in  his 
hand-writing,  but  marked  in  the  margin  by  tiie  h,i;ii|  <>!' 
Louis  Capet,  containing  parti<-ul»rs  respecting  tlie  last  mu- 
IHvuti  of  Mirabeau,  and  expressing  the  care  that  had  been 


taken  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  some  papers 
of  great  concern  which  had  been  deposited  with  Mi- 
rabeau." 

Louis.     "  I  disown  it  as  well  as  the  rest." 

Va.la.xe.  "  Plan  of  a  constitution,  or  revision  of  the 
constitution,  signed  La  Fajette,  addressed  tc^ouig  Cnpet, 
April  6,  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a  rme  of  his  own 
hand -writing." 

Lnuii.  "  These  things  have  been  blotted  out  by  the  con- 
stitution." 

Valuze.     "  Do  you  know  this  writing  ?" 

J.ouis.     "  I  do  not." 

I'ainze.     "  Your  marginal  comments  ?" 

Louis.     "   \  do  not." 

Vultize.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  the  I9lh  of  April, 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet,  April  19,  1791,  men- 
tioning a  conversation  with  Rivaiol." 

Louis.     "  1  disown  it." 

I'ulaze.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  marked  April  16,  1791, 
in  nhirli  it  seems  complaints  are  made  of  Mirabeau,  the 
Ah!n-  IVrigord,  Andre,  and  Beaumetz,  who  did  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  sacrifices -wade  for  their  sake." 

Louis.     "  I  disown  it  likewise." 

/  al,i:e.  "  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  23d  of  February, 
1791,  marked  and  dated  in  the  hand-writing  of  Louis  Capet  ;. 
a  memorial  annexed  to  it,  respecting  the  means  of  his  gain- 
ing popularity." 

Louis.    ""  1  know  neither  of  these  pieces." 

Valuzf.  "  Several  pieces  without  signature,  found  in 
the  castle  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  the  gap  which  was  shut  in 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expenses  to  gain  that 
popularity." 

President.  "  Previous  to  an  examination  on  this  sub- 
ject I  wish  to  ask  a  preliminary  question  :  — Have  you 
caused  a  press  with  an  iron  door  to  be  constructed  in  the  castle 
of  the  Thuilleries,  aud  had  you  your  papers  locked  up  in  that 
press?" 

Louis.     "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever." 

Pataze.  "  Here  is  a  day-book  written  by  Lr>uis  Capet 
himself,  containing  the  pensions  be  has  granted  out  of  his 
coffer  from  1770  till  1792,  in  which  are  observed  some 
douceurs  granted  to  Acloque." 

Louis.  "  This  I  own,  but  it  consists  of  charitable  dona- 
tions which  I  have  made." 

l^alnze.  "  Different  lists  of  sums  paid  to  the  Scotch 
companies  of  NoailUs,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and  Lux- 
embourg, on  the9ih  of  July,  1791." 

Louis  "  This  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  forbade  them 
to  be  paid.'' 

President.  "  Louis,  where  had  you  deposited  those 
pieces  which  you  own  ?  ' 

Louis.     "  With  my  treasurer." 

y<iluze.  "  Do  you  know  these  pension  lists  of  the 
life  guard?,  the  one  hundred  Swiss,  and  the  king's  guards 
for  17;r2?" 

Louis.     "  I  do  not." 

Vultize.  "  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  camp  of  Jates,  the  originals  of  «  l.ich  ate  deposited  among 
the  records  of  the  department  of  L'Anleche  " 

Lmtis.     "   I  have  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of  them." 

Vulnzc.  "  Letter  of  Boitille.  dated  Mentz,  bearing  an 
account  of  993,000  livres  received  <jf  Louis  Capet." 

Louis.     "  1  disown  it."    • 

Valaze.  "  An  order  for  payment  of  lGrt,000  livrpn, 
rigned  Louis,  endorsed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  Ittter  aud  billet 
ci  the  same." 

Lo..it.     "  I  disown  it." 

Vulitze.  "  Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prrsent  made  to  the 
wife  of  i'uliffnac,  and  to  La  Vauguyon  aud  Cho'scul  :' 

Lotus.     "   I  <lisiwn  them  as  well  as  the  others." 
I'ulazc.     "  Here  is  a  note  signed  by  the  two  brothers  of 
the  late  king,   mentioned  in  the  declaratory  act." 

Loun.     •'  I  know  nothing  of  it.'1 
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falaze.  ''Here  are  pieces  relating  to  the  affair  of  Choi- 
seul  Goulfier,  at  Constantinople-" 

Louis.     "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  " 

dilate.  "  Here  is  a  letter  o<  the  late  kin?  to  (he  Bishop 
ef  Clermcnt,  with  the  answer  of  the  latter,  of  the  IClh  uf 
April,  1791  ^ 

Lows.    ^*i  disown  it." 

Pres.  "Do  you  not  acknowledge  your  writingand  your 
signet  ?" 

Limit.     "  1  do  not." 

Pres.     "  The  seal  bears  the  arms  of  France." 

Lmtis.     "  Several  persons  made  use  of  that  s>-al." 

I'alnze.  "  Do  you  acknowledge  this  list  ol'suins  paid  to 
Gilles  ? 

Lntiis.     "I  do  not." 

PuLi-f.  "  Here  is  a  memorandam  for  indemnifying  the 
civil  list  fur  the  militnr.  pensions;  a  letter  ol  Dufresae  St. 
Leon,  which  relates  to  it." 

Louis.     "  I  know  none  of  these  pieces." 

The  President  then  addressing  the  King, 
9 aid  : — 

"  I  have  no  other  question  to  propose,  have  you  any 
tiling  uvre  to  add  in  your  defence." 

Louis.  "I  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  accusation,  and  of 
the  papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  1  also  wish  to  have  coun- 
sel of  my  own  nomination  " 

Pres.  "Your  two  first  requests  are  already  decreed, 
and  the  determination  respecting  the  other  will  be  made  known 
in  due  time." 

The  convention,  after  some  deliberation, 
decreed  that  counsel  should  he  allowed  to  the 
king,  and  his  choice  Cell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchet, 
Lamoignon-Malesherbes,  and  Dese'ze.  Oh  the 
26th  of  December,  the  king'  appeared  for  the  last 
time  at  the  bar,  and  M.  Deseze  read  a- defence 
which  the  counsel  had  prepared,  replete  with 
sound  argument,  and  exhibiting  a  master-piece- 
of  composition. 

At  the  close  of  the  defence,  the  king  arose, 
and  with  a  firm  voice  and  dignified  manner, 
said  :• — 

"  CITIZENS, 

You  have  heard  my  defence;  I  now  speak 
to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  declare 
that  my  counsel  have  asserted  nothing  but  the 
truth  ;  my  conscience  reproaches  me  with  no- 
thing ;  I  never  was  afraid  of  having  my  conduct 
investigated  ;  but  I  observed  with  great  uneasi- 
ness, that  1  was  accused  of  giving  orders  for 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of 
August.  The  proofs  I  have  given  through  my 
whole  life  of  the  contrary  disposition,  I  hoped 
would  hare  saved  me  from  such  an  imputation, 
which,  I  now  solemnly  declare,  is  entirely, 
groundless." 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  trial  closed; 
and  after  a  sitting  of  nearly  thirty-four  hours, 
the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded.  When 
all  the  members  had  voted,  the  president  rose  to 
pronounce  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  A 
profound  and  awful  silence  ensued,  while  he 
declared,  that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  tvventy- 
oi;e  votes,  three  hundred  and  sixty -six  were  ibr 


death  ;  three  hundred  and  nineteen  for  imprison-  BOOK    I. 
ment  during  the  war ;    two  for  perpetual  impri- 


sonment ;  eight  for  a  suspension  of  the  execution  CHAP. 
of  death  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
twenty-three  for  not   inflicting  the    punishment 
of  death  unless  the  French  territory  should  be 
invaded  by  some  foreign  power;    and  one  was 
for  death,  but  with  commutation  of  punishment. 
"  In   consequence   of  this    decision,"    said  the 
president,  "I  declare  that  the  punishment  decreed; 
against  Louis  CAPET  is  Death!'1'' 

At  this  period  of  the  sitting,  the  king's  coun- 
sellors were  admitted  to  the  bar,  when  M.  Des6ze, 
addressing  the  convention,  said  : — "  Citizens 
representatives,  the  law  of  the  nation  and  your 
decrees  have  intrusted  to  us  the  sacred  functions- 
of  the  defence  of  Louis.  We  come,  with  regret,, 
to  present  to  you  the  last  act  of  our  function. 
Louis  has  given  to  us  his  express  charge  to  read 
to  you  a  letter,  signed  with  his-  own  hand,  of: 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

LETTER. 

"  I  owe  it  to  my  honour,  I  owe  it  to  my  family,  not  to 
subscribe  to  a  sentence  which  declares  me  guilty  of  a  crime, 
of  which  I  cannot  accuse  myself.  In  consequence,  I  appeal 
to  the  nation  from  the  sentence  of  its  representatives  ;  and 
I  commit,  by  these  presents,  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defender?, 
t»  m.ike  known  to  the  national  convention  this  appeal,  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  and  to  demand  that  mention  of  it 
be  made  in  the  minutes  of  their  sitting-. 

(Signed)  "LOUIS." 

This  appeal  was  rejected,  and  only  one  effort 
more  remained  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  which  was  to  press  for  the  res- 
pite of  the  sentence  of  death.  The  appeal- no- 
minal on  this  important  question  was  terminated 
at  midnight,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  .January. 
The  members-  were  required  to  give  their  votes 
simply  yes  or  no,  without  arguing  the  point ;  and- 
on  the  scrutiny,  310  votes  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  respite,  and  380  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence in  twenty-lour  hours,  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  law  against  criminals  ;  and  the  executive' 
council  were  accordingly  instructed  to  prepare 
the  devoted  Louis  for  his  fate. 

At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  A"bbe  Edge- 
worth,  grand  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and" 
confessor  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  an  Irish  family,  was  permitted  to  attend 
him  as  his  confessor,  and  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  abbe,  that  the  following  particulars,  which 
are  little  known,  are  communicated  : — 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  January,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  abbe  was  sent 
for  to  the  Thuilleries,  by  the  executive  council, 
who  were  assembled  at  that  place.  This  summons 
he  instantly  obeyed,  and  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment, (jurat,  the  minister  of  justice,  said,  "Louis 
Capet  desires  to  see  you,  will  you  go  to  the 
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BOOK    I.  Temple?"  "  Unquestionably  I  will,"  replied  the 

•  abbe,  "the  king's  request  is  an  order  in  my  eyes." 

CHIP,  vi  "  Follow  me  then,"  said  the  minister,  andorder- 
**-• "j'"*"'  ing  his  carriage,  they  drove  oft'  to  the  Temple. 
1703  Alter  remaining  some  time  in  the  hall,  where  his 
pockets  were  searched,  and  his  snuff-box  ex- 
amined, to  see  that  it  did  not  contain  poison  ;  he 
was  shewn  to  the  apartment  of  the  king,  whose 
countenance  exhibited  the  utmost  serenity.  The 
ab!/6  sunk  on  his  knees,  kissed  his  majesty's 
hand,  and  bathed  it  with  tears.  The  king, 
equally  aifrcted,  raised  him,  saying  :  "  None 
hut  the  most  unrelenting  of  men  have  been 
allowed  to  approach  me  of  late.  My  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  them  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  man  of 
humanity,  a  faithful  subject,  affects  my  whole 
soul,  and  melts  me  as  you  see." 

Being  in  -some  measure  recovered,  he  led 
the-  abbe  into  his  closet,  and  having  made  him  sit 
down,  he  read  his  last  will  twice  over  to  him,  with 
a  firm  tone,  and  proper  emphasis,  his  voice  faul- 
tering  only  at  those  parts  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  queen,  his  children,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  de- 
vout, sublime,  and  heroic  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  king  in  this  interesting  conference,  parti- 
cularly when  he  spoke  of  his  own  situation,  and 
that  of  his  family,  but  above  all  when  he  dwelt 
on  the  misfortunes  of  his  country. 

After  this  he  rose,  saying,  "  I  must  now  go 
and  see  my  family  for  the  last  time.  This  will  be 
the  severest  trial  of  all.  When  that  is  over  I 
will  fix  my  mind  solely  on  what  concerns  my 
salvation." 

Leaving  the  abbe  in  his  closet,  the  unhappy 
monarch  went  to  the  room  where  his  family  were 
already  assembled,  and  which  was  separated 
only  by  a  door  from  that  in  which  were  two  com- 
missaries constantly  on  duty ;  this  door  was  of 
glass,  so  that  these  men  could  see  all  that  passed. 
In  such  horrible  circumstances,  and  in  this 
dismal  room,  did  the  King  of  France  meet  his 
deploring  family,  now  rendered  more  dear  to  him 
than  ever  by  his  own  approaching  fate,  and  their 
unexampled  misfortunes.  Here  passed  a  scene 
of  woe  far  beyond  the  power  of  description,  to 
which  the  mind  of  sensibility  alone  can  do  justice. 
In  such  a  moment  the  monarch  must  forget  his 
crown,  and  the  regrets  of  ambition  must  be  unfelt 
amidst  the  anguish  which  overwhelms  the  broken 
heart.  That  anguish  was  not  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  his  sister. 
The  princess,  his  daughter,  had  attained  that 
age  when  the  heart  is  perhaps  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  strong  impressions,  and  its  sensibility 
the  most  exquisite.  Even  the  young  prince,  who 
was  only  in  his  ninth  year,  partook  deeply  in  the 
general  sorrow,  and  while  his  eyes  were  bat  hod 
in  tears,  he  cried  sobbing  to  Santerre,  •"  Ah 
Uussez  ntoi  courir  les  rues !  j'irai  aux  districts — 


f'imi  a  tontesles  sections,  demander  gr&ce  pour  man 
'papa.'" — "  Oh  let  rue  run  through  the  streets  !  I 
will  go  to  the  districts — I  will  go  to  the  sections 
and  beg  for  my  papa." — At  the  close  of  this 
agonizing  interview,  which  lasted  mojg  than  an 
hour,  the  king  returned  to  his  own  room  in  a 
state  of  emotion  that  cannot  be  expressed. — . 
"  Why,"  said  he,  addressing  the  abbe,  after  he 
had  recovered  himself,  "  Why  do  I  love  with  so 
much  tenderness,  and  wherefore  am  I  so  tenderly 
beloved  ?  But  the  painful  sacrifice  is  over,  let 
me  now  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  care  of  my  sal- 
tation alone." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  remained 
for  some  minutes  in  silent  meditation,  interrupted 
by  sighs,  accompanied  with  tears,  and  then  began 
to  converse  on  the  great  truths  of  religion  ;  and 
astonished  his  confessor  as  much  by  the  extensive 
knowledge  he  displayed  on  that  subject,  as  he 
had  before  edified  him  by  his  piety. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  king  took  a  slight 
supper,  which  being  over,  the  abbe  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  like  to  hear  mass,  and  to 
receive  the  communion.  The  king  replied,  that 
he  most  ardently  desired  it ;  but  he  shewed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  that  fa- 
vour being  grunted  him.  "  I  must  have  permis- 
sion," said  he,  "  from  this  council  in  the  Temple, 
who  have  hitherto  granted  me  nothing  but  what  it 
-was  impossible  to  withhold."  M.  Kdgeworth 
went  directly,  and  signified  the  king's  request 
to  the  council  sitting  in  the  Temple.  He  met 
with  many  difficulties.  "  There  are  examples  in 
history,"  said  a  member  of  their  court,  "  of 
priests  -who  have  mixed  poison  with  the  hostie." 
•"  I  have  been  sufficiently  searched,"  said  the 
abbe,  "  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  no  poison 
about  me :  but  to  render  yourselves  still  more 
certain,  you  have  only  to  furnish  me  with  the 
hosties ;  and  if  they  should  prove  poisoned,  the 
blame  will  not  be  impotable  to  me." 

To  this  the  council  made  no  immediate  an- 
swer :  but  the  members  went  into  the  room  where 
they  usually  held  their  meetings.  The  king's 
demand  was  formally  deliberated  on  ;  after  which 
the  abbe  being  called  in,  the  president  said: 
"  Citizen  minister  of  worship,  that  which  Louis 
Capet  requests,  not  being  contrary  to  law,  we 
have  agreed  to  grant  it  on  two  conditions:  first, 
that  you  sign  the  request ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  ceremony  you  intend  to  perform  shall  ter- 
minate before  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning; 
as,  at  eight  o'clock,  Louis  Capet  must  go  hence 
to  the  place  of  execution." 

The  Abbe  Edgevvorth  submitted  to  these 
conditions,  and  went  to  inform  the  king,  who 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  hope  of 
once  more  having  the  consolation  oi'  hearing  mass, 
and  of  receiving  the  communion.  When  his  con- 
fession was  ended,  M.  Edgcworth,  seeing  the 
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king  exhausted  by  the  anguish  and  fatigue  he 
had  undergone,  advised  him  to  gn  to  bed  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  little  repose.  With  this 
advice  the  king  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Having  slep',  with  tranquillity,  Louis  called 
for  Clerj^is  valei,  early  next  morning,  to  assist 
him  in  dressing.  He  heard  mass  and  received 
the  communion  with  the  most  profound  devotion. 
Ait.  r  having  finished  his  prayers,  he  said  to  \1. 
Edgewortfa,  "  How  happy  am  I  in  having  re- 
tained my  faith  in  religion.  Yes  !  I  shall  he 
enabled  to  shew  them  that  I  do  not  fear  death." 
A  noise  being  heard  at  the  door,  the 
abbe  was  agitated.  He  thought  the  fatal  mo- 
ment had  already  arrived.  The  king,  without 
betraying  the  least  emotion,  maintained  his 
usual  serenity.  It  was  the  guards  who  resumed 
their  posts.  "  Here  they  come,  however ;" 
said  the  king,  calmly,  on  hearing  some  persons 
ascending  the  stairs.  It  was  the  commissaries 
of  the  commune,  with  a  priest  at  their  head, 
called  Jacques  Roux.  They  came  to  announce 
that  the  hour  was  at  hand.  "  It  is  enough," 
said  the  king,  "  I  will  join  you  directly  :  hut  I 
wish  to  pass  a  few  moments  alone  with  my  con- 
fessor." They  retired.  His  majesty  shut  the 
door,  and  said,  falling  on  his  knees, 

"  All  is  consummated.  Give  me  your  last 
benediction." 

Fear  of  the  danger  to  which  M.  Edgeworth 
might  be  exposed,  in  accompanying  the  king 
to  the  place  of  execution,  had  prevented  his 
majesty  from  making  such  a  proposition  ;  and 
he  supposed  that  they  were  now  about  to  se- 
parate :  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  the  fixed 
determination  of  this  venerable  man,  worthy  of 
the  sacred  functions  he  exercised,  to  abide  by 
him  to  the  last,  his  majesty  was  at  once  moved 
by  tenderness,  and  filled  with  satisfaction.  Hav- 
ing thrown  open  the  door, 

"  MarcAons,"  (let  us  go)  said  he  with  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  to  Santerre,  who  waited  without. 

Here  the  king  offered  to  Roux,  the  priest, 
a  pacquet,  containing  his  testament,  desiring 
that  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  commune.  He 
refused  to  take  it,  saying,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold,  but  nothing 
else.  One  of  his  companions,  however,  took 
the  pacquet,  and  remitted  it  carefully  to  the 
commune. 

Before  they  came  to  the  stair  of  the  temple, 
the  king,  perceiving  that  the  commissaries  were 
covered,  desired  Clery  to  bring  his  hat,  which  he 
immediately  put  on  his  head  ;  and  being  escorted 
by  a  very  numerous  detachment  of  national  guards, 
he  walked  through  the  first  court  of  the  temple, 
and  found  the  carriage  provided  for  him  in  the 
second.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  epnilartnes 
stood  at  the  door.  One  of  them  got  into  the  car- 
riage, followed  by  the  king  and  ~M.  Edgeworth. 
(No.  4.) 


The  other  gendarme  placed  himself  by  his  com-  BOOK    1 
rade. 


A  profound  silence  reigned  among  the  peo-  CIUP.  VI. 
pie  all   the  way  from  the  Temple  to  the  Place  de  v—  »-v-««-/ 
Louis  XV.     All    the    streets    were  lined    with      1793 
national  guards  under  arms.     Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  sound  of  drums.     His  majesty  continued 
reading  with  the  utmost  devotion,  till  the  carriage 
stopped    near    the    scaffold.     The    executioners 
having  opened    the    door,  the  king  said  to  the 
two  gendarmes,  "  Gentlemen,  I    recommend  M. 
Edgeworth  to  your  protection."      As  they  made 
no  immediate  answer,    he    added,   with  greater 
earnestness,  "  1  conjure  you  to  take  care  that  no 
harm  befal  him  after  my  death." 

"  Well,  well,  give  yourself  no  further  trou- 
ble ;  we  shall  take  care  of  him  ;"  answered  one  of 
them,  in  a  harsh  and  ironical  tone  of  voice. 

The  king,  having  thrown  off  his  coat,  was 
going  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  when  they  seized  his 
hands  for  the  purposeof  tying  them  behindhis  back. 
As  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  last  insult,  his 
first  movement  was  to  repel  it  with  indignation  ; 
but  M.  Edgeworth,  sensible  that  all  resistance 
would  be  useless,  and  would  expose  the  king  to 
outrages  still  more  violent,  persuaded  him  into 
compliance,  by  saying  :  "  Sire,  this  new  humilia- 
tion is  another  circumstance  in  which  your  ma- 
jesty's sufferings  resemble  those  of  that  Saviour, 
who  will  soon  be  your  recompense." 

As  he  was  mounting  the  scaffold,  supported  — 
by  th«  Abbe  Edgeworth,  this  servant  of  God  ad- 
dressed the   king  in  this    sublime    expression, 
"  Offspring  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  f" 

As  soon  as  he  came  upon  the  scaffold,  ad- 
vancing with  a  firm  step  to  the  part  which  faced 
the  palace,  he  desired  the  drums  to  cease,  and  was 
immediately  obeyed,  in  spite  of  the  orders  that 
had  been  received.  He  then  pronounced,  with 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuilleries, 

"  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which  have 
"  been  imputed  to  me.  I  forgive  my  enemies.  I 
"  implore  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to 
"  pardon  them,  and  not  to  take  vengeance  on 
"  the  French  nation  for  the  blood  about  to  be 


He  was  continuing,  when  Santerre  pushed 
furiously  towards  the  drummers,  and  forced  them 
to  beat  without  interruption.  The  executioners, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  hold  on  their  victim  —  his 
head  was  placed  on  the  block  —  the  fatal  instru- 
ment of  death  descended—  and  the  horrid  deed 
K'as  completed  ! 

As  soon  as  the  king's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  a  young  man,  appointed  to  that 
service,  seized  it  by  the  hair,  and  holding  it  up 
to  the  people,  exclaimed  repeatedly,  Five  la. 
nation!  To  which  some  of  the  populace  replied, 
Vive  la  republique!  but  the  majority  appeared  lo 
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BOOK    I.  be  struck  dumb  with  horror,  while  the  affections 

of  many  led  them  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in 

CHAP.   VI.  his  blood,  and  his  hair  was  sold  in  small  parcels, 
v— -v*-'  probably  to  those    whose    piety  and  tenderness 
1793      would  esteem  it  an  inestimable  relic. 

"  As  if  every  incident  of  this  tragedy,"  says 
an  elegant  writer,  "  had  been  intended  to  display 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune  ;  as  if 
every  scene  was  meant  to  '  point  a  moral ;'  the 
body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Madelaine,  and  laid  amongst  the  bodies  of 
those  that  had  been  crushed  to  death  on  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV.  when  Louis  XVI.  was  mar- 
ried, and  of  those  who  had  fallen  before  the  cha- 
teau of  the  Thuilleries,  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  grave  was  filled  with  quick  lime,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  it  till  the  corpse  was  consumed.  The 
ground  was  then  carefully  levelled  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  and  no  trace  or  vestige  remains 
of  that  spot,  to  which,  shrouded  by  the  doubt- 
ful glare  of  twilight,  ancient  loyalty  might  have 
repaired  and  poured  a  tear,  or  superstition 
breathed  its  ritual  for  the  departed  spirit." 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVI.  a  monarch  posses- 
sed of  good  talents,  a  benevolent  temper,  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  his  people ; 
but  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was  too  tenacious 
of  power,  and  deficient  in  that  candour  of  cha- 
racter and  directness  of  purpose,  which  a  sove- 
reign owes  to  the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed. 
It  would  have  been  happier  for  him,  if,  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  hei  hnd  acted  a 
more  open  and  decided  part :  but  this  may  be 
excused  from  considering  the  manners  of  the 
court  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  the  influence 
of  the  courtiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  assembling  of  the  troops  near  Paris  in  1789, 
and  his  flight  to  Varennes,  appear  to  have  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
people,  and  to  have  generated  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion which  the  factions  of  Paris  turned  to  his 
ruin.  Of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  with  respect  to 
the  grand  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  emi- 
grants, and  exciting  a  foreign  war  against  the 
existing  government  of  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  counter-revolution,  the  docu- 
ments are  too  slight  to  lead  to  a  decisive  opinion. 
Thus  far  may  however  perhaps  be*  conceded, 
that  his  intended  flight  to  the  frontiers,  and  the 
proclamation  which  he  left  behind  him,  too  clearly 
shewed  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  limited 
share  of  authority  which  the  constitution  of 
1791  allowed  him  ;  and  the  insults  which  he 
afterwards  experienced  were  not  calculated  to 
reconcile  him  to  that  spirit  of  democracy  which 
liad  taken  possession  of  his  people.  The  charge 
relating  to  the  defence  of  the  Thuilleries  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  appears  extremely  ill- 
founded,  and  the  opposition  presented  to  an 


armed  mob,  who  assailed  the  royal  residence  on 
that  occasion,  was  perfectly  justifiable,  even  on  the 
ground  of  self-defence.  On  the  whole,  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  this  unfortunate 
sovereign  is  at  variance  with  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  judicial  proceedings,  and  (b<>  sacred 
principles  of  justice  ;  on  the  first  of  which  points 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  convention,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  held  the  incompatible  offices  of 
accusers  and  judges  ;  and  on  the  second,  that 
the  constitution,  which  he  was  charged  with  vio- 
lating, had  declared  the  person  of  the  king  to  be 
inviolable. 

The  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the  monarch-, 
will  perhaps  be  best  collected  from  his  last  will 
and  testament,  written  in  the  immediate  prospect 
ef  death  ;* — a  document  so  pointedly  referred  tu 
in  the  new  constitution  of  France,  promulgated 
on  the  elevation  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
LOUIS  XVI. 

"  IN  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  day,  the  21st 
of  December,  1792,  I,  Louis  the  Sixteen!!*, 
King  of  France,  having  been  for  more  than  four 
months  shut  up  with  my  family  in  the  tower  of 
the  Temple,  by  those  who  were  my  subjects,  and 
deprived  of  every  communication,  even  with  my 
family,  since  the  eleventh  of  this  month  ;  and 
being  moreover  involved  in  a  trial,  of  which,  from 
the  passions  of  men,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  event,  and  for  which  neither  pretext  nor  pre- 
cedent can  be  found  in  any  existing  law  ;  having 
no  witness  of  my  thoughts  but  God,  and  no  one 
but  him  to  whom  I  can  address  myself,  I  here 
declare,  in  his  presence,my  last  willand sentiments. 

"  I  recommend  my  soul  to  God  my  Creator, 
beseeching  him  to  receive  it  in  his  mercy,  and  not 
to  judge  me  according  to  my  merits,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  his  Father 
for  the  human  race,  unworthy  a&we  are,  I  myself 
in  particular.  I  die  in  the  communion  of  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Church,  which  holds  its  power  by  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  from  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  intrusted  it.  I  firmly  believe  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  apostles'  creed,  and  in  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  church  ;  in  the 
sacraments  and  mysteries,  as  the  catholic  church 
teaches  and  has  always  taught.  I  have  never 
presumed  to  make  myself  a  judge  of  the  different 
manners  of  explaining  the  doctrines  which  divide 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  have  always 
adhered  to,  and  if  it  please  God  to  prolong  my 
life,  shall  always  abide  by,  the  decisions  which 
the  superior  ecclesiastics,  in  union  with  the  holy 
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church,  have  given,  according  to  the  discipline 
observed  since  Jesus  Christ.  I  lament,  with  my 
whole  heart,  those  of  my  hrethren  of  mankind 
who  are  in  error,  but  do  riot  presume  to  judge 
them  ;  and  I  do  not  the  less  love  them  all  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  Christian  charity  enjoins.  I 
implore  God  to  pardon  all  my  sins.  I  have  en- 
deavoured scrupulously  to  know  them,  to  detest 
them,  and  to  humble  myself  is  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty.  Not  having  it  in  my  power  to 
avail  myself  of  the  ministry  of  a  catholic  priest, 
I  pray  God  to  receive  the  confession  which  I  have 
made  to  him  ;  above  all,  my  deep  repentance  for 
having  signed  my  name  (although  against  my 
will)  to  acts  contrary  to  the  discipline  and  belief 
of  the  catholic  church,  to  which  rny  heart  has 
ever  been  sincerely  united.  I  beseech  God  to 
accept  my  firm  resolution  of  taking  the  first 
opportunity  in  ray  power  of  making  a  full  con- 
fession of  my  sins  to  a  catholic  priest,  and  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  penitence.  I  beg  all 
those  whom  I  have  offended,  through  inadver- 
tency, (for  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  inten- 
tionally offended  any  one)  and  also  those  to 
whom  I  may  have  given  a  bad  example,  to 
forgive  me  for  the  evil  which  such  conduct  may 
have  produced.  I  beseech  all  those  who  are 
endowed  with  charity,  to  join  their  prayers  with 
mine,  to  obtain  of  God  the  pardon  of  my  iniqui- 
ties. I  pardon,  with  my  whole  heart,  those  who 
have  become  my  enemies  without  cause,  and  1 
•  pray  God  to  pardon  them  ;  as  also  those  who, 
from  false  or  mistaken  zeal,  have  done  me  the 
greatest  injuries. 

"I  recommend  to  God  my  wife,  my  chil- 
dren, my  sister,  my  aunts,  my  brothers,  and  all 
those  who  are  attached  to  me  by  the  ties  of  blood 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  I  earnestly  intreat 
of  God  to  cast  the  eyes  of  mercy  on  my  wife,  my 
children,  and  my  sister,  who  have  for  a  long 
time  -suffered  with  me ;  and,  in  case  of  their 
losing  me,  that  he  may  be  their  support  and 
consolation,  as  long  as  they  shall  remain  in  this 
perishable  world. 

"I  recommend  my  children  to  my  wife.  1 
never  doubted  her  maternal  tenderness  ;  and  I 
recommend,  above  all,  that  she  will  carefully  en- 
deavour to  make  them  good  Christians  ;  to  teach 
them  to  consider  worldly  grandeur  as  dangerous 
and  perishable,  and  to  fix  their  minds  on  eternity, 
where  alone  solid  and  lasting  glory  is  to  be  found. 
I  intreat  my  sister  to  continue  her  tenderness  to 
my  children,  and  that  she  will  be  to  them  as  a 
parent,  if  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  mother.  I  beseech  rny  wii'e  to  forgive  me 
all  those  hardships  she  has  undergone  on  my 
account,  and  all  tlie  uneasiness  I  may  have  given 
her  in  the  course  of  our  union  ;  and  if  she  should 
think  that  she  has  any  cause  to  reproach  herself 
en  account  of  any  part  of  her  conduct  towards 
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me,  she  may  rest  assured  that  I  retain  nothing  on  BOOK   I 
my  mind  unfavourable  to  her.  _ 

"I  recommend  with  the   greatest  earnest-  CHAP. 
ness,  to  my  children,  after  "what  they  owe  to  God,  ^""T^ 
which  must  ever  be  considered  as  their  first  duty, 
to  remain  always  united  to  each  other,  submis- 
sive and  obedient  to  their  mother,  and  grateful 
for  the  pains  and  care  she  takes  of  them  ;    and  I 
conjure  them,  for  my  sake,  that  they  will  respect 
their  aunt  as  a  second  mother. 

"If  my  son  should  ever  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  established  on  the  throne,  I  anxiously  re- 
commend that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the 
happiness  of  his  countrymen  ;  that  he  ought  to 
divest  himself  of  all  resentment  and  animosities, 
particularly  those  which  have  a  reference  to  my 
misfortunes  and  miseries.  He  can  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  people  only  by  reigning  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  ;  .although,  at  the  same  time,  a 
king  cannot  make  himself  respected,  and  do  all 
the  good  which  is  in  his  heart,  without  a  neces- 
sary degree  of  authority  ;  without  which  he  must 
be  confined  in  his  operations  ;  and  when  he  can- 
not inspire  respect,  he  necessarily  becomes  more 
hurtful  than  useful'. 

"  I  recommend  to  my  son,  to  take  care  of 
all  those  persons  who  have  been  attached  to  me, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  find 
himself  shall  afford  him  opportunity.  He  ought 
ever  to  regard  this  as  a  sacred  debt  which  I  have 
contracted  towards  the  children  or  parents  of 
those  who  perished  for  my  sake,  or  have  beeu 
rendered  miserable  on  my  account.  I  know  there 
are  several  persons,  amongst  those  who  were 
attached  to  me,,  who  have  not  behaved  towards 
me  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  who  have  even 
shewn  ingratitude  :  but  I  forgive  them  (for,  in 
times  of  trouble  and  effervescence,  men  are  not 
always  masters  of  their  conduct  ;)  and  I  beseech 
my  son,  should  he  find  an  opportunity  of  serving 
them,  to  reflect  only  upon  their  misfortunes. 

"J,  wish  it  were  in.  my  power  openly  to  exr 
press  my.  gratitude  to  all  who  have  shewn  .me  a 
truly  disinterested  attachment  :  but  if  I  have 
been  painfully  affected  by  the  ingratitude  and 
disloyalty  of  those  to  whom  I  have  always  acted 
with  kindness,  I  have  likewise  had  the  consola- 
tion of  receiving  services  and  strong  niarks  of 
attachment  from  several  of  my  subjects,  on 
whom  I  never  had  bestowed  any  favour.  I  beg 
that  all.  (hose  persons  will  accept  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. In  the  present  situation  of  things 
I  fear  that  I  should  injure  them  by  being  more 
explicit  on  this  subject  :  but  I  particularly  exhort 
my  son  to  seek  opportunities  of  making  them  a 
suitable  return.  I  think,  however,  that  it  would 
be  calumniating  the  nation  to  express  any  fear  of 
openly  recommending  to  my  son  M.  de  Chamilly 
and  M.  Hue,  whose  sincere  attachment  to  me 
has  induced  them  to  shut  themselves  up  along 
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BOOK    I.  with  me  in   this  melancholy  abode,  and  who  have 

. been  frequently  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to 

CIUP.    VI.  their  generosity.       I  also    recommend   to    him 
s-w-v^-'  Clery,   with   whose  attention  I   have  had  every 
1793      reason  to  be  satisfied  since  he  has  been  with  me ; 
and  as  he  has  remained  with  me  to  the  last,  I  beg 
of  the  commune  to  give  to  him  my  clothes,  my 
books,  my  watch,  my  money,  and  all  the  other 
effects  belonging  to  me,  which  have  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  commune. 

"  I  most  willingly  pardon  those  who  have 
guarded  me,  for  the  harshness  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  constraint  which  they  thought  necessary 


to  impose  upon  me.  I  have  found  in  the  Temple 
some  persons  of  feeling  and  humanity  :  may  they 
long  enjoy  that  serenity  of  mind  which  such  dis- 
positions naturally  produce  ! 

"  I  beseech  Messrs.de  Malesherbes,  Tronchet, 
and  Deseze,  to  receive  my  most  grateful  thanks 
and  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  pain  and 
labour  they  have  taken  for  me. 

"  I  conclude  by  declaring,  before  God,  being 
ready  to  appear  in  his  presence,  that  I  do  not 
reproach  myself  with  any  of  those  crimes  which 
have  been  charged  against  me." 

"  LOUIS." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


All  the  principal  States  of  Europe  likely  to  become  involved  in  the  War — The  Government  of  Francs' 
disinclined  to  a  War  with  England — Chauvelin  and  Talleyrand  arrive  from  France — Disputes 
relative  to  the  Opening  of  the  Scheldt — Political  Clubs — Marefs  Missions — Sensations  produced 
in  England  by  the  Execution  of  the  French  King — Declaration  of  War. 


IT  is  time  to  return  from  this  long,  but  not 
uninteresting  digression,  to  the  proper  object  of 
the  history.  The  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
Louis  XVI.  appeared  to  produce  a  new  combi- 
nation of  states,  some  free,  and  some  enslaved, 
and  not  only  rendered  the  contest  more  general, 
but  also  more  ferocious.  The  contest  with  France 
until  then  was  confined  to  the  courts  of  Berlin 
'and  Vienna,  who  had  been  forced  to  withdraw 
their  armies,  and  were  now  threatened  with  a 
severe  retaliation  ;  while  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
ivho  acted  the  part  of  a  feeble  ally,  and  an  impo- 
tent enemy,  beheld  the  three -coloured  flag 
advancing  towards  the  walls  of  his  capital.  But 
at  this  eventful  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
fresh  schemes  of  subjugation  were  formed,  new 
alliances  entered  into,  and  ancient  enmities  fer- 
gotten. 

Spain,  actuated  by  a  generous  indignation 
against  the  regicides  of  France,  and  disappointed 
in  her  humane  application  to  the  national  con- 
vention to  save  the  life  of  the  king,  immediately 
began  to  arm  ;  Naples  followed  her  example ; 
and  the  Holy  See,  lamenting  over  the  degraded 
state  of  religion  in  a  country  so  lately  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  church,  and  desirous  to 
avenge  the  death  of  an  anointed  monarch,  has- 
tened to  join  the  league ;  Portugal,  scarcely 
possessing  a  will  of  her  own,  was  ready  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  indi'gnant  sovereigns  ;  but  Sweden 


and  Denmark,  tenacious  of  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
could  not  be  induced  to  depart  from  their  well- 
judged  neutrality.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
could  not  remain  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
scenes  which  agitated  all  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  but  she  confined  her  resentment  to  the 
dismission  of  Sieur  Genet,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, whom  she  ordered  "  to  quit  her  capital  in 
eight  days,  and  the  states  of  Russia  as  soon  as 
possible ;"  and  this  procedure  was  soon  after 
imitated  by  the  British  Cabinet.  Holland,  too, 
which  had  so  long  profited  by  the  follies  and 
prejudices  of  other  nations,  was  doomed  to  be 
involved  in  this  contest. 

In  Britain,  where  the  French  revolution,  in 
its  earliest  stages,  had  been  looked  upon  with  an 
eye  of  complacency,  if  not  of  satisfaction,  the 
war  of  opinion  had  already  commenced,  and  a/ 
celebrated  divine,  alike  esteemed  for  his  talents 
and  for  his  integrity,*  having  preached  and  pub- 
lished a  sermon,  asserting  the  justice  of  the  English 
revolution,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  anticipating  much  happiness  from  that  which 
had  so  recently  happened  in  France,  was  an- 
swered by  an  eloquent  statesman,  who  had 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  public  life  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. t  As  the  current  of  popular  opinion  did 
not  then  flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  favour 
of  the  court,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Rignts 
of  Man,"  in  which  sentiments  of  an  opposite 
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kind  were  maintained  with  peculiar  asperity  of 
animadversion,  was  read  and  circulated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  administration.  Edi- 
tions were  multiplied  in  every  possible  form  and 
size ;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became  at  length  trans- 
lated into  the  various  languages  of  Europe. — 
The  cabinet  council  soon  after  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  "  wicked  and  seditious  libels  ;" 
prosecutions  were  commenced  with  a  zeal  un- 
known under  the  government  of  the  reigning 
family  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  singular  for- 
tune of  an  unlettered  man,*  after  contributing  by 
one  publication^-  to  the  establishment  of  a  Trans- 
Atlantic  republic  in  North  America,  to  introduce, 
•with  astonishing  effect,  the  doctrines  of  demo- 
cratic government  into  the  first  states  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
aversion  to  the  French  had  chiefly  originated 
in  the  degrading  nature  of  their  government, 
rejoiced  to  behold  a  neighbouring  nation  rescuing 
herself  from  the  bondage  of  ages,  and  asserting 
her  rights  to  a  free  constitution.  Many  political 
clubs  and  societies  were  eager  to  felicitate  the 
first  assembly  on  its  labours  ;  some  of  them 
actually  transmitted  shoes  for  the  French  troops, 
and  even  contributed  money  to  furnish  them  with 
arms.  Of  the  addresses  which  accompanied 
these  presents,  a  few  were  unobjectionable  ;  but 
several  were  couched  in  language  calculated  to 
give  offence  to  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and 
abounded  with  such  inflammatory  allusions  in 
respect  to  the  British  government,  that  they 
incurred  the  severest  censure  and  reprehension. 

England  was  at  this  period  recovering  fast 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  American  war. 
The  genius  of  the  country  had  been  suffered  to 
develope  itself  in  the  elegance,  variety,  and 
cheapness  of  its  manufactures.  Every  market 
in  the  world  was  supplied  with  her  commodities  ; 
and  the  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
glittered  with  her  productions.  Every  strait, 
every  bay,  and  every  sea,  was  visited  by  her 
ships ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe  that  might  not  be  considered  as 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the  opulence  of 
her  adventurous  merchants,  the  prosperity  of 
her  flourishing  manufactures,  and  the  necessities 
of  her  artisans. 

Many  men  of  the  greatest  weight,  talents, 
and  consequence,  in  the  kingdom,  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  hostilities:  amongst  whom  in  one  house 
of  parliament  appeared  a  Bedford,  doomed  to 
finish  his  early  career  before  his  talents  were  fully 
unfolded  ;  a  Lauderdale,  distinguished  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  a  Stanhope, 
celebrated  for  his  philosophical  attainments  ;  a 
Lausdowne,  who  had  occupied  the  highest  situa- 


tions  in  the  state,  and  grown  hoary  in  the  con-    BOOK  1. 

temptation  of  public  affairs.     In  the  other  were  

seen,  a  Grey,  just  bursting  into  manhood,  and  CHAP.  MI. 
already  celebrated  for  his  various  acquirements, 
and  for  his  political  knowledge ;  a  Sheridan, 
delighting  by  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and  the  force 
of  his  arguments ;  and  a  Fox,  who,  by  a  rare 
union,  exhibited  in  the  same  person,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  statesman,  and  the  orator.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  minister,  justly  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  finaYice,  and  at  the  same  time  capa- 
ble of  displayingthe  most  distinguished  eloquence, 
presided  at  this  period  over  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  And  such  was  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
that  the  various  courts  of  Europe  had  by  turns 
been  the  theatre  of  his  diplomatic  skill ;  and  Spain 
and  Russia  already  felt  that  he  was  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  new  species  of  glory.  The  virtues 
and  abilities  of  his  father  had  already  engendered 
a  high  degree  of  partiality  in  his  favour,  and  the 
ingenuous  modesty  of  his  early  youth  rendered 
him  at  one  time  the  peculiar  favourite  of  every 
Englishman.  The  injustice,  the  venality,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  American  war,  were  the  themes 
by  means  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  nation,  and  attained  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state.  Eagerly  seizing  on  every  occasion 
to  descant  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  constitution, 
he  laboured  to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity. 
This  youthful  statesman,  since  his  elevation  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  probably  alarmed  by 
the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  judged  it 
proper  to  cast  his  weight  of  talent  and  of  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  prerogative,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  check  that  spirit  of  democracy,  which,  after 
having  exhibited  itself  in  so  hideous  a  garb  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  seemed,  as  he  imagined, 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  own.  Mr.  Windham, 
too,  a  statesman  of  an  eccentric,  but  capacious 
mind,  and  of  deep  political  penetration,  pressed 
forward  to  exhibit  those  talents  against  repub- 
lican France,  which  he  had  before  displayed  in 
behalf  of  republican  America;  while  Mr.  Burke, 
himself  a  host,  prepared  to  exhaust  the  powers 
of  his  mind  against  a  nation,  which  he  reproached 
with  having  at  the  same  lime  contumeliously 
overturned  the  throne  of  its  kings,  and  the  altars 
of  God. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion many  of  the  popular  leaders  had  been  eager  for 
a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria;  but  it  was  manifest- 
ly contrary  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  wishes 
of  all  descriptions  of  persons,  the  royalists  only 
excepted,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  England. 
The  ruling  party  in  that  country  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  particularly  eager  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem,  of  a  nation,  which  at  this 
period  not  only  possessed  the  command  of  the 
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BOOK    I.  ocean,  hut  had  attained  an  unexampled  degree  of 

freedom  and  prosperity,    in  consequence   of  an 

CHAP.  VII.  event  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  bad  so 
recently  occurred  in  their  own. 

It  was  with  this  view,  that  M.  Chauvelin  had 
been  nominated  minister -plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  London,  and  M.  Talleyrand  associated 
with  him  in  that  important  embassy.  But  no 
sooner  did  official  intelligence  arrive  of  the 
assault  on  the  Thuilleries,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  king,  than  Karl  Go  wer  was  immediately  re- 
called from  Paris  :  and  that  nobleman,  before  his 
departure,  intimated,  that  any  violence  committed 
against  the  royal  family  would  not  fail  to  excite 
sentiments  of  universal  indignation  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  executive  council 
delegated  new  powers  to  M.  Chauvelin;  but  Lord 
(.ireuville,  the  English  secretary  of  state,  inti- 
mated, that  as  he  was  no  otherwise  accredited  to 
the  British  government  than  in  the  name  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  he  could  be  acknow- 
ledged at  this  court  in  no  other  public  character 
than  that  of  minister  from  Louis  XVI.  and  that, 
consequently,  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat 
with  the  king's  ministers  in  any  oilier  quality. 

The  disputes  between  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  were  not  however  entirely  con- 
fined to  punctilios.  The  convention,  exasperated 
to  desperation  by  the  conduct  of  most  of  the 
neighbouring  courts,  had  recurred  to  a  measure 
utterly  unjustifiable  in  its  own  nature,  and  tending 
in  its  consequences  to  produce  a  general  insur- 
rection throughout  Europe.  This  was  the  famous 
decree  of  fraternity,  ordered  to  be  published  in 
all  languages  ;  by  whick  assistance  was  offered, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  to  every  nation 
desirous  to  recover  its  freedom,  while  the  generals 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  were  empowered  to  pro- 
tect such  foreign  citizens  as  had  suffered  or  might 
suffer  in  the  cause  of  liberty.* 

Another  subject  of  complaint,  but  in  which 
England  was  far  less  interested  than  her  allies, 
originated  in  the  measures  lately  adopted  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,t  the  shutting  up 
of  which  river,  however  obnoxious  such  a  mea- 
sure may  seem,  had  been  repeatedly  guaranteed 
by  all  I  he  great  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and 
by  England  and  France  in  particular. 

M.  Chauvelin,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of 
Earl  Gower,  still  remained  in  England,  and  ou 
the  I7tli  of  December,  in  the  year  1792,  he  ad- 
dressed a  note    to    Lord    Grenville,  in    which, 


calling  himself  "  plenipotentiary  of  France,"  he 
professes  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to 
continue  at  peace  with  England,  and  demands  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  question,  whether  Eng- 
land is  to  be  considered  as  a  neutral  or  a  hostile 
power.  Reducing  the  motives  that  might  be 
alleged  for  his  Britannic  Majesty  breaking  with 
the  French  republic,  to  three,  he  says  : — 

First,  "  If  the  British  ministry  are  really 
alarmed  at  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  it 
can  only  be  for  want  of  comprehending  its  true 
meaning.  The  national  convention  never  intend- 
ed that  the  French  Republic  should  favour  insur- 
rections, and  espouse  the  cause  of  a  few  seditious 
persons,  or,  iu  a  word,  that  it  should  endeavour 
to  excite  disturbances  in  any  neutral  or  friendly 
country  whatever.  This  decree  then  is  applicable 
only  to  those  people  who,  after  having  conquered 
their  liberty,  may  request  the  fraternity  and 
assistance  of  the  French  republic,  by  a  solemn, 
and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  general  will. 
France  not  only  ought,  but  wishes  to  respect  the 
independence  of  England,  and  that  also  of  all  its> 
allies,  with  whom  it  is  not  at  war." 

On  the  second  point  he  says,  that  he  "  has 
been  charged  to  declare  formally,  that  France  will 
not  attack  Holland,  while  that  power  confines 
itself  on  its  part  within  the  bounds  of  strict 
neutrality." 

And  on  the  third  and  last,  that  "  the  British 
government  being  thus  assured  respecting  these 
two  points,  no  pretence  for  the  least  difficulty  can 
remain,  but  on  the  question  of  opening  the 
Scheldt — a  question  irrevocably  decided  by  rea- 
son and  justice ;  of  little  importance  in  itself, 
and  on  which  the  opinion  of  England,  and  per- 
haps oven  that  of  Holland,  are  too  well  known  to 
render  it  difficult  to  make  it  seriously  the  sole 
cause  of  war.  Should  the  British  ministry,  how- 
ever, embrace  this  last  motive,  to  induce  them  to 
declare  war  against  France,  would  it  not  then 
be  probable  that  their  private  intention  was  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  at  any  rate,  and  to  take 
the  advantage  at  present  of  the  most  futile  of  all 
pretences,  to  colour  an  unjust  aggression  long 
ago  meditated  r" 

To  this  note  of  the  17th,  Lord  Grenville 
returned  an  answer,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
in  which,  after  stating  that  he,  M.  Chauvelin, 
"  cannot  be  acknowledged  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  minister  from  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty," he  adverts  to  the  explanations  on  the  three 


*  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.— Sitting  of  the  IQth  of  November,   1792. 

DECREE  OF  FRATERNITY. — li  The  National  Convention  declares,  in  the.  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it  will  grant 
fraternity  ami  assistance  to  all  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  penerals  to  yive  assistance  to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  wlm  have  suffered  or  may 
suffer  in  thr  cause  of  liberty."  On  the  motion  of  Serjeant,  it  was  resolved,  "  that  this  decree  be  translated  into,  and  printed 
in  all  laii<riia<res." 

•f  Decree  of  the  executive  council  of  France  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  November  16,  1792. 
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points  referred  to  in  M.  Chauvelin's  note,  and 
says,  that  in  the  expressions  of  the  decree  of  the 
national  convention,  of  the  19th  of  November,  all 
England  saw  the  formal  declaration  of  a  design 
to  extend  universally  the  new  principles  of  go- 
vernment adopted  in  France,  and  to  encourage 
disorder  and  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  those 
that  are  neutral.  "  If,"  continues  he,  "  this  in- 
terpretation, which  you  represent  as  injurious  to 
the  convention,  could  admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
vention itself :  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  king's  dominions,  has  been 
•hewn  unequivocally  by  the  public  reception 
given  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country; 
and  by  the  speeches  made  to  them  precisely 
at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  several 
different  occasions ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  proofs,  supported  by  other  circumstances, 
which  are  but  too  notorious,  it  would  have  been 
with  pleasure  that  we  should  have  seen  here  such 
explanations,  and  such  a  conduct,  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  dignity  and  honour  ot  England,  with 
respect  to  what  has  already  passed,  and  would 
have  offered  a  sufficient  security  in  future  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  respect  towards  the  rights, 
the  government,  and  the  tranquillity  of  neutral 
powers,  which  they  have  on  every  account  a 
right  to  expect. 

"  Neither  this  satisfaction,  nor  this  security, 
is  found  in  the  terms  of  an  explanation,  which 
still  declares  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  every 
country,  what  are  the  cases  on  which  they  may 
count  before-hand  on  the  support  and  succour  of 
France;  and  which  reserves  to  that  country  the 
right  of  mixing  herself  in  our  internal  affairs, 
whenever  she  shall  judge  it  proper  ;  and  on  prin- 
ciples incompatible  with  the  political  institutions 
of  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 

"  On  the  other  two  points  of  your  explana- 
tion,— '  The  declaration  that  France  will  not 
attack  Holland  so  long  as  that  power  shall  observe 
an  exact  neutrality,'  is  conceived  nearly  in  the 
same  terms  with  that  made  in  the  month  of  June 
last.  Since  the  first  declaration  was  made,  an 
officer,  stating  himself  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  French,  has  openly  violated  both 
the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of  the  republic, 
in  going  up  the  Scheldt,  to  attack  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of 
the  government  not  to  grant  this  passage,  and  the 
formal  protest  by  which  they  opposed  it.  Since 
the  same  declaration  was  made,  the  convention 
has  thought  itself  authorised  to  annul  the  rights 
of  the  republic,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  territory,  and  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same 
treaties  by  which  her  independence  is  secured. 
And  at  the  very  moment  when,  under  the  name 
of  an  amicable  explanation,  you  renew  to  me,  in 
the  same  terms,  the  promise  of  respecting  the 


independence    and   rights   of  England  and  her  BOOK    I. 

allies,  you  announce  to  me,  that  those  in  whose 

name  you  speak  intend  to  maintain  these  open  CHAP.  VII. 
and  injurious  aggressions.  '^~y~~~' 

"  But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  without  a  1792-3 
more  particular  reply  what  you  say  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Scheldt.  If  it  were  true  that  this 
question  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  this 
would  only  serve  to  prove  more  clearly,  that  it 
was  brought  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting the  allies  of  England,  by  the  infraction 
of  their  neutrality,  and  by  the  violation  of  their 
rights,  which  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  us  to 
maintain.  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  here 
the  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  France  wishes  to  establish  by  this 
proceeding,  and  to  those  consequences  which 
would  naturally  result  from  them  :  and  that  not 
only  those  principles  and  those  consequences  will 
never  be  admitted  by  England,  but  that  she  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them  with  all 
her  force." 

His  lordship  in  conclusion  says :  "  If 
France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friend- 
ship and  peace  with  England,  she  must  shew 
herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself 
within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting  other  %. 

governments,  without  disturbing  their  tranquil- 
lity, without  violating  their  rights." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  provisional  executive 
council  of  France  addressed  a  note  to  Lord 
Grenville,  of  the  date  of  the  fourth  of  January, 
in  which  they  confirmed  the  explications  which 
M.  Chauvelin  had  given,  and  repeated,  that  the 
decree  of  November  19  could  not  be  applicable 
but  to  the  single  case,  where  the  general  will  of  a 
nation,  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed, 
should  call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the 
French  nation;  and  conclude  by  saying  :  "The 
executive  council  declares,  not  that  it  may  appear 
to  yield  to  some  expressions  of  threatening  lan- 
guage, but  only  to  render  homage  to  truth,  that 
the  French  republic  does  not  mean  to  establish 
itself  an  universal  arbiter  of  the  treatise  which 
bind  nations  together.  It  equally  knows  to  re- 
spect other  governments,  and  to  take  care  that  it 
may  make  its  own  respected.  It  does  not  wish 
to  give  law  to  any  one,  and  it  will  never  suffer 
any  one  to  give  laws  to  it.  It  has  renounced,  and 
still  renounces  all  conquest  ;  and  its  occupying 
the  Netherlands  will  continue  no  longer  than  the 
war,  and  during  that  time  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Belgians  to  secure  and  consolidate 
their  liberty  ;  after  which,  provided  they  be  inde- 
pendent and  happy,  France  will  be  sufficiently 
rewarded. 

.  "  When  that  nation  shall  find  itself  in  the 
full  possession  of  its  liberty,  and  when  its  general 
will  may  be  declared  legally  and  unfettered,  then, 
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HOOK    I.  it' England  and  Holland  still  affix  any  importance 

• —  to  the    opening    of    the    Scheldt,  tho  executive 

(  :ni'.  \II  council  mil  leave  that  affair  to  a  direct  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Belgians.  If  the  Belgians,  through 
any  motive  whatever,  shall  consent  to  deprive 
tlieiiiselves  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
France  will  not  oppose  it.  It  will  respect  their 
independence  even  in  their  errors. 

"  After  so  free  a  declaration,  which  mani- 
fests the  purest  designs  of  peace,  the  ministers 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ought  to  entertain  no 
doubt  respecting  the  intentions  of  France.  But 
if  these  explanations  appear  to  them  insufficient, 
audit'  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  the  language 
of  haughtiness,  and  if  hostile  preparations  are 
continued  in  the  ports  of  England,  after  having 
clone  every  thing  in  our  power  to  maintain  peace, 
we  will  prepare  for  war,  conscious,  at  least,  of 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made  to  avoid  that  extremity.  We  shall 
combat  with  regret  the  English,  whom  we 
esteem,  but  we  shall  combat  them  without 
fear." 

Lord  Grenville,  in  a  second  letter,  dated  the 
18th  of  January,  signified  to  M.  Chauvelin,  that 
lie  found  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  paper  from 
the  executive  council — that  to  threaten  Britain 
with  adeclaration  of  war,  because  she  had  adopted 
for  her  own  safety  such  precautions  as  already 
existed  in  France,  might  be  considered  as  a  new 
ground  of  offence — that  he  had  already  informed 
him  what  those  dispositions  were  which  alone 
could  maintain  peace— and  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  Britain  would  continue  those 
measures  which  might  be  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting the  tranquillity  and  rights  of  the  country, 
and  those  of  her  allies  ;  and  for  setting  a  barrier 
to  those  views  of  aggrandizement  which  had 
become  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  supported 
by  the  propagation  of  principles  destructive  of 
all  social  order. 

This  correspondence  was  closed  on  the  24th 
of  January,  three  days  after  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  by  the  following  letter  from  Lord 
Grenville  to  M.  Chauvelin,  ordering  him  out  of 
the  country : — 

"  T  am  charged  to  notify  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  character 
with  which  you  had  been  invested  at  this  court,  and  the 
functions  of  which  have  keen  so  long  suspended,  being 
now  entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  you  have  110  longer  any  public  cha- 
racter here. 

"  The  king  can  no  longer,  after  such  an  event,  per- 
mit your  residence  here.  His  majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
order  that  you  should  retire  from  this  kingdom  within  the 
term  of  eight  days  ;  and  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  order  which  his  majesty,  in  his  privy  council,  has 
given  to  this  effect. 

"  I  send  you  a  passport  for  yourself  and  your  suite, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  take  all  the  other  necessary  steps,  in 


or<!i r  that  you  may  return  to  France  with  nil  lln-  attentions 
which  are  due  to  the  character  of  minister- plenipotentiary 

from  his  most  Christian  majesty,   which  you  have  exercised 
at  this  court.  (Signed) 

GRENVILLE." 

From  the  portentous  aspect  of  public  affairs, 
his  majesty  had  been  advised  to  assemble  parlia- 
ment at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  and,  four 
days  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, sufficiently  indicative  of  the  approaching 
storm.  The  message  was  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  — 

"  GEORGE  R. 

"  His  majesty  has  given  directions  for  laying  before 
the  house  of  commons  copies  of  several  papers  which 
have  heen  received  from  M.  Chauvelin,  late  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  most  Christian  king,  l,y  hi<  majesty's 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  answers 
returned  thereto  ;  and  likewise  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by 
his  niajestfin  council,  and  transmitted  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  the  said  M  Chauvelin,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  atrocious  act  recently  perpetrated  at  Paris. 

"  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  his  majesty  thinks 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  make  a  farther  augmentation 
of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  relies  on  the  known  aliec- 
lion  and  zeal  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  enable  hi;,  ma- 
jesty to  take  the  most  effectual  measures,  in  the  present  im- 
portant conjuncture,  for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights 
of  his  own  dominions;  for  Bnpnorling  his  allies;  and  for 
opposing  those  views  of  aggrandizement  ami  ambition  on  the 
part  of  France,  w  hich  would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the 
general  interests  of  Hurope  ;  but  are  peculiarly  so,  when 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  principles  which  lead  to 
the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are  ulteriv  sub- 
versive of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civil  society. 

"  G.  R." 

The  national  convention  and  executive  coun- 
cil became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  hostile  dispo- 
sition manifested  by  the  English  cabinet.  A  naval 
war  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  more  especially 
at  a  period  when  the  nobles,  who  seem  to  have 
been  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  sea-service, 
had  emigrated  in  immense  numbers  from  their 
native  country.  The  forlorn  state  of  the  colonies 
too  was  a  continual  subject  of  grief,  and  even  of 
despair,  as  the  possessions  of  the  republic  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  were  exposed  to  an  easy  con- 
quest by  land,  while  the  sugar  islands,  in  case  of  a 
war,  must  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  superior  fleets. 
Nor  was  it  forgotten,  that  the  immense  wealth  of 
this  nation  would  enable  her  to  continue  the  con- 
test with  many  obvious  advantages,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  ;  while  her  subsidies  might 
unite  the  discordant  interests  of  rival  powers, 
and  enable  the  armies  of  the  European  sovereigns 
to  persevere  also  in  the  conflict. 

Actuated  by  these  considerations,  it  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
insure  peace,  and  a  person,  who  had  been  employed 
before  on  a  confidential  mission,  was  once  more 
sent  to  London  with  proposals  for  an  aceommoda- 
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tion.*  These  are  said  to  have  embraced  every 
subject  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  and 
to  have  even  included  the  evacuation  of  Savoy 
and  Belgium  ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  Maret  experienced  the  fate  of  Chau- 
velin,  and  was  forced  to  leave  England  without 
disclosing  the  particulars  of  his  mission. 

On  this,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  the  new  republic  by  force  of  arms  ; 
and  Brissot,  the  organ  of  the  committees  for 
naval  and  diplomatic  affairs,  and  for  the  general 
defence,  presented  the  plan  of  a  decree  to  the 
national  convention,  in  which  were  detailed  the 
motives  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  : 
these  consisted  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  English 
ambassador  from  Paris ;  the  discontinuance  of 
all  official  correspondence  with  the  French  minis- 
ter at  London  ;  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
provisional  executive  council,  instituted  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  as  well  as  the  national  con- 
vention and  the  republic  ;  the  embargo  laid  on 
corn  intended  to  be  exported  to  France  ;  the 
prohibition  of  assignats;  the  alien  bill;  the  pro- 
tection and  pecuniary  succours  afforded  to  the 
emigrants  ;  and  lastly,  the  order  for  the  ambas- 
sador of  France  to  quit  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  within  the  space  of  eight  days.f 

The  complaints  against  Holland  were  solely 
confined  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  said 
to  have  treated  the  agents  of  France  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  have  welcomed  the  emigrants  ;  to  have 
maltreated  the  patriots  ;  to  have  liberated  the 
forgers  of  assignats;  to  have  ordered  a  Dutch 
squadron  to  join  the  English,  by  whom  he  was 
influenced  ;  to  have  opened  a  loan  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  to  have  obstructed  the 
exportation  of  provisions  to  France,  while  he 
favoured  the  supply  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
magazines.  Considering  these  grievances  as 
tantamount  to  arts  of  hostility,  and  equivalent 
to  a  formal  declaration  for  that  purpose,  the 
national  convention  decreed,  on  the  first  of 
February,  that  the  French  Republic  was  at  war 
•with  the  King  of  England  and  the  Stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

On  the  llth  of  the  same  month,  a  manifesto 
against  France  was  drawn  up  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  signed  at  the  queen's  house, 
reciting,  "  that  divers  injurious  proceedings  had 


lately  taken  place  there,   in  derogation  of  his  BOOK  I. 

majesty's  crown,  and  the  just  rights  of  his  peo — 

pie,"  and  that  "  several  unjust  seizures  had  been  CHAP.  VII. 
made  of  the  ships  and  goods  of  his  majesty's  ^T^JT""^ 
subjects,"    followed    afterwards    "  by    an  open      *'•"* 
declaration  of  war  against  his  majesty  and  his 
ally  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces."     The 
King  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  being  deter- 
mined to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  necessary 
for  "  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
procuring    reparation    and    satisfaction    to    his 
injured    subjects,"    was   pleased   to   order  that 
"  general  reprisals  be  granted  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects  of  France." 

Thus  a  new  and  disastrous  conflict  took 
place,  from  the  guilt  and  odium  of  which  the 
ruling  parties  in  both  nations  have  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves.  On  this 
subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  shutting  up 
of  the  Scheldt,  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of 
the  war,  had  been  repeatedly  guaranteed  by  all 
the  great  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and  by 
England  and  France  in  particular.  That  the 
new  republic  had  violated  this  guarantee,  not 
only  by  an  express  decree  of  the  executive 
council,  but  also  by  an  armed  squadron  fitted  out 
for  this  very  purpose,  is  notorious  ;  though  the 
question  still  remains  to  be  decided,  whether 
this  infraction  afforded  a  just  cause  for  war  ;  but 
supposing  this  treaty  to  have  been  strictly  bind- 
ing, Holland,  in  whose  favour  the  restriction 
had  been  originally  obtained,  appears  to  have 
waved  her  claim  to  its  enforcement,  and  to  have 
been  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  contest, 
which  might  in  the  event,  and  which  actually  did,  - 
involve  both  her  commerce  and  her  independence  x 

in  one  common  ruin. 

The  next  great  object  in  dispute  was  the 
decree  implicating  neutrals  as  well  as  hostile 
powers,  and  which  was  but  too  well  calculated 
to  give  alarm  to  every  government  in  Europe, 
because  it  officiously  held  out  a  pretext  for  inter- 
ference in  domestic  quarrels,  and  afforded  hopes 
of  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  disaf- 
fected of  all  nations.  Attempts  were  indeed 
made  to  qualify  this  declaration,  by  limiting  the 
assistance  promised  to  such  general  insurrections 
as  had  occurred  in  Holland  at  one  period,  and 
in  England  at  another  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 


*  M.  Maret,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

f  In  the  treaty  of  commerce  i. 
Versailles,  the  26th  of  September, 
arise  any  misunderstanding,  breach  < 

(which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling  or  '  sending  home  of  the  respectiv 
the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  resitting  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining- and 
continuing1  their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no 
offence  against  the  laws  and  ordinances  ;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected,  and  the  respective  govern- 
ments should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve  tiumths  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order 
that  they  may  reraore  with  their  effects  and  property,  whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state.  At  the  same  time  it  in 
to  be  understood,  that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  act  contrary  t«  the  established  laws." 
;(No.  5.)  R 
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'BOOK  1.  lamented  that  the   national   convention  did  not 

.  either  wholly  rescind  this  obnoxious  decree,  or 

CHAP.  VII.  at  least  limit  its  operation  to  enemies  alone.     It 
^— ~v— — '  was  equally  unfortunate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
1793       English  ministry,  by  withdrawing   an   acknow- 
ledged diplomatic  agent  from  Paris,  and  by  first 
refusing  to  recognize,   and  then  sending  away, 
an  ambassador  duly  authorised  by  the  executive 
council,  should  not  only  have  exhibited  a  marked 
hostility  to  the  new  form  of  government  adopted 
by   an   independent  nation,   but  also  cut  off  all 
regular  means  of  direct  communication. 

Posterity,  either  entirely  devoid  of,  or  at  least 
less  agitated  by  the  passions  of  the  present  day, 
•will  be  better  able  than  ourselves  to  appreciate 


the  conduct  of  those  who  at  this  period  presided 
in  the  councils  of  the  two  rival  nations.  But 
even  now  it  will  appear,  perhaps,  to  candid  and 
dispassionate  men,  that  both  were  to  blame;  the 
convention,  for  its  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
offensive  decree  of  fraternity,  as  well  as  for  its 
ill-timed  agitation  of  the  question  relative  to  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  the  English  minis- 
try, for  a  precipitate  declaration  of  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contumelious  expulsion  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  France,  an  act  of  unusual 
rigour,  which,  while  it  embittered  existing  enmi- 
ties, at  the  same  time  precluded  the  possibility  of 
compromise  or  accommodation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Irrnptiw  into  Holland— Siege  of  JVilliamstadt— Defeat  of  the  French  hi  Flanders — Dumouriez 
retreats  from  Holland — Battle  of  Nerwinden — Defection  of  Dumouriez  from  the  Cause  of  the 
Republic — Enters  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Prince  de  Cobourg — Commissioners  sent  to  arrest  Dit- 
moiiriez—The  French  General  sends  them  as  Hostages  to  the  Austrians — The  French  Army  desert 


Dumouriez — His  Flight. 


IT  was  now  determined  to  carry  the  arms 
of  France  into  Holland,  and  to  extinguish  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country;  and 
the  various  preparations  for  this  purpose  were 
made  with  so  much  celerity  by  Dumouriez,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  ready  to 
commence  hostilities.  Previously  to  the  invasion, 
the  French  general  addressed  a  declaration  to 
the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate the  interests  of  the  republic  from  those  of 
the  stadtholder,  and  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
Belgians  already  consider  us  as  their  deliverers, 
and  I  hope  yon  will  soon  call  us  yours  also." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  French 
army  took  the  field.  The  troops  collected  for 
the  conquest  of  Holland  were  composed  of  no 
more  than  'twenty-one  battalions,  two  of  which 
only  were  of  the  line,  and  of  these  one  had  never 
been  in  action.  As  the  regiments  were  incom- 
plete, the  whole  amounted  to  but  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  men  ;  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
while  no  more  than  eight  battalions  possessed 
field- pieces.  The  cavalry  did  not  exceed  a  thou- 
sand. As  a  party  was  ready  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  French  on  their  entrance  into  the  Dutch 
territories,  and  success  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended on  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  Du- 
mouriez had  not  time  either  to  discipline  or  to 
organize  his  troops  ;  but  they  were  full  of  ardour 
and  replete  with  confidence. 

Every  thing  being  at  length  ready,  General 


Berneron  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  van- 
guard, and  dispatch  Lieutenant-colonel  Daendels, 
a  Dutch  patriot  in  the  service  of  France,  to  Mor- 
dyck,  on  purpose  to  detain  all  the  boats  in  that 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Merk,  with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation. But  as  these  instructions  were  net  exe- 
cuted in  time,  the  Dutch  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  all  the  small  vessels  to  the 
other  side,  under  the  protection  of  three  armed 
shallops  stationed  near  Dort.  On  receiving  tlrs 
intelligence,  Berncroii  and  Daendels  were  im- 
mediately enjoined  to  advance,  while  General 
D'Arcon  with  the  right  wing  formed  the  blockade 
of  Breda,  and  Colonel  le  Clerc  with  the  left 
invested  Bergen-op-/oom  and  Steenberg.  On 
this,  the  governors  of  the  two  last  places  imme- 
diately abandoned  all  their  out-posts  ;  and  the 
fort  of  Blaw-Sluys,  near  Steenberg,  being  taken, 
the  garrison  of  the  latter  was  summoned  ;  while 
that  of  Bergen-op-/oom  hazarded  a  few  sallies, 
which  were  only  productive  of  deserters,  who 
immediately  entered  into  the  battalions  formed  by 
their  countrymen. 

In  conformity  to  his  original  plan,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  now  moved  forward  between  the 
two  wings  with  the  rear-division  of  the  army,  to 
Seveubergen,  and  gave  orders  to  besiege 
Klundert  and  Williamatadt  immediately  ;  while 
Daendels,  by  advancing  to  Nordschantz,  was  to 
cut  otl'  all  intercourse  between  them.  During 
the  period  that  a  flotilla  was  preparing  under  lus 
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directions  to  carry  his  troops  across  the  Morclyck, 
lie  ordered  General  D'Arcou  to  attack  Breda. 
This  place,  which  had  always  been  considered  as 
strong,  besides  being  provided  with  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  possessed  tin  excellent  palisade, 
and  was  protected  by  means  of  an  inundation. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons ; 
but  the  Count  de  Kyland,  the  governor,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs,  while  the  in- 
habitants were  strongly  attached  to  the  French 
party.  After  the  bombardment  had  continued 
three  days,  during  which  period  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  kept  up  with  great  briskness,  it  was 
found  that  sixty  bombs  only  remained,  and  that 
the  siege  must  inevitably  be  raised  as  soon  as 
these  were  expended.  In  this  dilemma,  Colonel 
Philip  Devaux,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  entered 
the  place  with  a  flag  of  truce,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  and  announced  that  General  Dumouriez 
was  expected  to  arrive  immediately  with  the 
•whole  of  his  army,  after  which  the  garrison  must 
not  hope  for  quarter.  The  governor  was  so  ter- 
rified with  this  threat,  that,  scarcely  taking  time 
to  consult  his  officers,  he  instantly  capitulated, 
and  was  allowed  all  the  honours  of  war.  Thus, 
with  a  detachment  of  only  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  men,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Hol- 
land was  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  :  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  weight  of  gun -powder,  five  thou- 
sand muskets,  and  five  vessels,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors  ;  some  of  whom  had  carried  their 
temerity  so  far,  during  the  siege,  as  to  dance  the 
carmagnol  on  O^e  glacis  opening  to  that  part  of  tile 
fortification  which  was  not  inundated. 

Nor  did  the  success  of  the  French  arms  stop 
here,  for  Klundert  surrendered  two  days  after- 
wariis.  The  commandant,  who  was  a  German 
lieutenant-colonel,  defended  the  place  with  great 
bravery,  notwithstanding  the  garrison  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  ;  but  after 
keeping  up  a  smart  fire  for  several  days,  on 
perceiving  that  he  could  no  longer  shelter  his 
men,  he  determined  to  nail  up  his  cannon,  and 
retire  with  sucli  of  the  troops  as  remained  alive, 
to  Williamstadt.  While  attempting  to  execute 
this  enterprise,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Batavians,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hartmann,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand ;  but  he  himself  soon  after  experienced  a 
similar  fale.  Fifty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  a  few 
mortars,  with  a  large  quantity  of  bombs,  bullets, 
and  powder,  were  found  in  the  place  ;  and  while 
the  French  became  animated  by  such  easy  con- 
quests, consternation  and  dismay  spread  through- 
out Holland. 

Berneron  now  received  orders  (o  lay  siege 
to  Wiltiamsiadt,  while  U'Arcon  advanced  against 
Gertruydtiiberg.  The  latter  was  immediately 


attacked  by  means  of    a  few  cannon  and  some  BOOK    I. 

mortars,    brought  from  Breda,    and  after  a  few 

shots  had  been  fired,  Colonel  Devaux  entered  CHAP.VJU. 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  prevailed  on  the  ^-*^— —' 
governor,  Major-general  Bedaux,  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  to  capitulate  and  accept  the 
honours  of  war  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  By  this  new  acquisition  the  French  ac- 
quired one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gun- powder, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  new  muskets,  and, 
what  was  still  more  essential,  they  at  the  same 
time  obtained  a  good  harbour,  and  more  than 
thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes  for  the  transport 
of  their  troops. 

The  siege  of  Williamstadt  however  was  not 
so  prosperous  as  had  been  expected.  This  place, 
rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  could 
be  attacked  only  in  one  part,  which  exhibits  but 
a  small  front  to  the  assailants,  while  supplies  of 
both  men  and  provisions  might  be  thrown  in  at 
any  time.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the 
garrison  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  its 
gallant  governor,  the  Baron  de  Boetzelaer;  and 
aided  by  some  British  gun-boats,  and  by  the  land- 
ing of  a  body  of  guards  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of 
England.  Dumouriez,  who  imagined  that  the 
works  had  been  erected  at  too  great  a  distance, 
sent  thither  Dubois  de  Crance,  and  Marescot, 
who  traced  out  a  battery  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  walls  ;  but  the  Dutch  made  a  suc- 
cessful sally,  and  these  two  engineers  were  both 
killed  on  the  spot. 

Notwithstanding  the  courage  displayed  by 
the  besieged,  and  the  .arrival  of  assistance  from 
an  ally,  the  French  were  still  able  to  attempt  a 
passage  from  Mordyck,  where  Dumouriez  had 
prepared  a  flotilla,  and  to  contend  for  the  pos- 
session of  Holland.  They  already  occupied  the 
fortresses  of  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Gertruy- 
denberg,  in  which  strong  garrisons  might  be 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  rear, 
while  a  body  of  troops  under  General  de  Flers 
could  continue  the  blockade  of  Steenberg  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom  at  pleasure.  The  commander- 
in-chief  accordingly  proposed  to  embark  his  van- 
guard at  Iloowaert,  and  sent  his  right  division 
from  Gertruydenberg,  where  he  had  found  a  great 
number  of  vessels  admirably  adapted  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  the  distance  to  Dort  was  not  great, 
he  hoped  to  effect  it.  by  fortifying  an  interme- 
diate isle  with  cannon  of  large  dimensions,  on 
purpose  to  keep  off  the  armed  vessels  belonging 
to  the  enemy. 

The  necessary  preparations  being  made,  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  passage  during 
the  night;  but  an  event  occurred  in  the  mean  • 

time   that    saved    Holland  from  the  miseries  of 
invasion,    gave-  a    short  respite  to  the  Orange 
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BOOK    I.  party,  entirely  changed  the  nature   of  the  war, 

anil  at  length  forced  the  French  to  retire  within 

(  mr.VIII.  their  own  territories. 

v^^v^x^'  The  army  which  had  so  lately  chased  the 
Austrians  from  the  Low-countries,  and  appeared 
destined  to  prevent  their  return,  was  not  only 
dispirited  by  the  absence  of  its  le.ider,  but  ren- 
dered incapable  of  active  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disputes  that  prevailed  among  the 
generals.  Miranda,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  had 
laid  siege  to  Maestricht,  and  commenced  a  ter- 
rible bombardment,  which  set  fire  to  that  city  in 
several  parts.  The  defence,  however,  was  far 
more  vigorous  than  had  been  expected  ;  for  a 
body  of  French  emigrants,  who  expected  little 
mercy  in  case  their  countrymen  should  triumph, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  place,  under  the 
command  of  M.  d'Autichamp,  «and  displayed 
equal  skill  and  bravery  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
General  Champmorin  had  also  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Venloo ;  for 
although  he  had  taken  the  forts  of  Stevenswert, 
and  St.  Michel,  on  the  Meuse,  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated in  his  design  by  the  Prussians,  who  im- 
mediately occupied  the  place. 

While  the  Generals  Valence,  Stengel,  and 
Dampierre,  remained  in_  their  cantonments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Having  learned 
that  disunion  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of 
the  enemy's  army,  and  discontent  among  the 
troops,  he  immediately  collected  his  army,  and 
determined  to  commence  his  military  career  by 
some  brilliant  exploit. 

General  Clairfayt  accordingly  passed  the 
Roer  during  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  and 
not  only  repulsed  the  French  array  both  on  the 
side  of  Duren  and  Juliers,  but  compelled  it  to 
retreat  beyond  Aldenhoven,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners, twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  ammu- 
nition-waggons, and  the  military  chest.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief 
penetrated  through  Aldenhoven,  without  expe- 
riencing any  obstructions  whatever,  and  five 
days  after  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemy,  whom  Jie  chased  before  him. 

The  French,  who  remained  in  cantonments, 
and  had  not  as  yet  any  central  position  assigned 
where  they  might  assemble,  immediately  fell 
back  on  Liege,  without  fighting.  General  Le- 
veneur,  who  presided  over  the  attack  at  Maes- 
tricht, on  the  side  of  Wyck,  deemed  himself 

«  fortunate  in  being  able  to  carry  away  his  cannon, 

and  cross  the  Meuse,  while  General  Miranda  was 
under  the  necessity  of  entirely  relinquishing  the 
Lieutenant-general    Laaouc    was    also 


obliged  to  retreat  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  after 
being  beaten  at  Aldenhoven :  and  General  Va- 
lence with  some  difficulty  saved  a  column  of 
twenty-seven  battalions,  by  a  vigorous  charge  of 
cavalry,  in  the  plain  of  Tongres.  The  impe- 
rialists having  thus  relieved  Maestricht,  crossed 
the  Meuse,  and  entered  Liege,  where  they  seized 
all  the  magazines  belonging  to  the  French,  and 
got  possession  of  the  clothing  for  the  troops ; 
the  Prussians  at  the  same  time  obliged  General 
Champmorin  to  evacuate  Stevenswert  and  Fort 
St.  Michael,  and  fall  back  on  Diest ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  course  of  the  lower  Meuse 
was  subject  to  their  controul,  and  had  they  perse- 
vered, and  penetrated  either  by  Antwerp  or  Bois- 
le-Duc,  the  retreat  of  the  army  in  Holland  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  or  at  least  rendered 
equivocal.  In  short,  the  defeat  of  the  republican 
troops  in  the  Low-Countries  was  so  complete, 
that,  excepting  the  battering  artillery,  nothing 
was  saved ;  desertion  immediately  succeeded, 
and  more  than  ten  thousand  men  retired  amidst 
the  general  confusion. 

Dumouriez,  whose  enterprising  spirit  had 
led  him  te  expect  the  speedy  conquest  of  Holland, 
was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  glory,  by  the 
unwelcome  tidings  of  a  fugitive  arny,  and  a  vic- 
torious foe.  After  a  short  struggle,  he  however 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  council  at  Paris,  and 
set  out  on  the  9th  of  April  for  Flanders,  leaving: 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  General  de 
Flers,  with  directions  to  attempt  the  passage 
from  Gertruydenberg,  and  in  case  of  success  to 
wait  at  Dort,  where  he  was  to  receive  further  in- 
structions. But  the  arrival  of  the  English  forces 
in  Holland,  the  check  received  by  the  grand  army, 
and  the  sudden  departure  of  Dumouriez,  rendered 
the  invaders  dispirited.  De  Flers,  instead  of 
effecting  a  descent,  found  it  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  to 
throw  himself  into  Breda,  with  six  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  two  hundred  horse,  while  Colonel 
Tilly  garrisoned  Gertruydenberg,  with  three 
battalions,  and  five  hundred  cavalry.  The  rest  of 
the  army  was  conducted  to  Antwerp,  under  the 
command  of  the  Colonels  Devaux  and  Thouve- 
not,  who  evacuated  the  batteries  of  Mordyck 
without  loss,  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
Klundert,  and  prevented  the  troops,  now  greatly 
dispirited,  from  flying  m-disorder. 

Thus  terminated  the  expedition  against  Hol- 
land, the  idea  of  which  was  conceived,  and  the 
plan  carried  into  execution,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  days.  The  success  of  this  irruption  was  at 
first  far  greater  than  it  deserved  ;  for  the  French 
were  actually  destitute  of  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  sur- 
render of  Gertruydenberg  and  Breda,  Dumouriez 
must  have  retired  before  in  disgrace. 
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During  this  period,  the  progress  of  the 
French  arras  in  Germany  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  to  be  either  brilliant  or  prosperous. 
Custine  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Hes- 
sians from  rendezvousing  at  Coblentz,  whither 
the  King  of  Prussia  also  directed  his  march,  and 
\vho  not  only  occupied  the  two  banks  of  the 
Lahn,  but  forced  the  French  general  to  aban- 
don Francfort,  and  shut  himself  up  within  the 
•walls  of  Mentz. 

While  the  blockade  of  Mentz  was  conducted 
in  a  languid  manner  during  the  winter  by  the 
Prussians,  the  French  appear  to  have  remained 
on  the  defensive  ;  but  they  resumed  offensive 
operations  early  in  the  spring,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  up  by  celerity  their  deficiency  in  respect 
to  numbers.  Custine  accordingly  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Deux 
Pouts,  and  suddenly  took  possession  of  his  resi- 
dence of  Calsberg  ;  their  serene  highnesses  escap- 
ing with  great  difficulty.  But  the  tide  of  war 
now  set  in  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  three- 
coloured  flag,  which  had  so  lately  flaunted  in 
triumph  along  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  was  doomed 
in  its  turn  to  experience  humiliation.  Konig- 
stein,  with  its  garrison  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
men,  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  ;  Worms  was 
evacuated  ;  and  part  of  the  magazines  at  Bingen, 
Kreutznach,  and  Nierstein,  seized. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  states  of  the  empire 
had  at  length  declared  war  against  France ; 
and  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  consequence  of  the 
menaces  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  had 
ordained  "  a  junction  of  arms,"  and  voted  the 
necessary  contingents. 

These  adverse  and  unexpected  disasters 
greatly  disconcerted  Dumouriez  ;  aware  however 
of  his  critical  situation,  and  conscious  that  he  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  unavailing  regret,  he  repaired, 
after  having  issued  orders  to  arrest  the  deserters, 
and  collect  the  fugitives,  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Louvain,  where  he  introduced  a  new  system  of 
subordination  into  the  army,  which  was  still  for- 
midable in  point  of  numbers,  and  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  infantry,  an*  four  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry.  General  Valence  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  right,  the  Duke 
of  Chartres  of  the  centre,  and  General  Miranda 
of  the  left.  Under  these  served  the  Generals 
Dampierre,  Champmorin,  and  Neuilly  ;  the  re- 
serve was  commanded  by  General  Chancel,  and 
the  advanced-guard  by  General  La  Marche. 

Having  re-taken  Tirlemont  from  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  re-crossed  the  Gette,  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Neerlanden,  Nerwinden,  Middle- 
winden, and  Oberwinden,  the  French  commander- 
in-chief  advanced  once  more  against  them,  and 
seized  on  Gotzenhoven,  which  he  maintained 
during  an  engagement  of  eight  hours  between 
(No.  5.) 
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the  two  advanced-guards,  supported  by  the  main  BOOK    I. 

body  of  each  of  the  hostile  armies.  

Dumouriez,  encouraged  with  this  success,  CHAP. \' II I, 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  decisive  measure  as 
well  by  the  hope  of  impeding  their  further  pro- 
gress, as  of  preventing  them  from  receiving  the 
reinforcements  now  marching  to  their  assistance, 
The  French  general  spent  the  whole  day  pre- 
ceding the  attack  in  reconnoitring  the  position  of 
the  imperialists,  posting  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  and  preparing  his  plan  of  operations. 
The  army,  divided  into  eight  columns,  was  at 
length  put  in  motion  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  and 
crossed  the  river  without  any  obstacle.  General 
La  Marche  with  the  first  column  immediately 
entered  the  plain  of  Landen,  and  not  finding 
the  enemy  there,  joined  the  second,  which 
attacked  the  village  of  Oberwinden,  and  the 
town  of  Middlewinden,  about  ten  o'clock,  with 
such  vigour  that  they  were  both  carried  ;  but  the 
Austrians  afterwards  retook  the  latter,  the  im- 
portance of  which  became  now  apparent,  the 
possession  was  accordingly  disputed  during  the 
whole  of  the  day.  The  third  column,  under 
General  Neuilly,  about  the  same  time  drove  the 
imperialists  from  a  village  where  they  had  taken 
post,  but  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  it  was 
abandoned  immediately.  The  Austrians  on  this 
resumed  their  former  position,  whence  they  were 
chased  a  second  time  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  co- 
lumns, under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  ;  General  Desforets,  however,  having 
been  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  musket  shot, 
the  village  encumbered  with  infantry,  and  the 
troops  thrown  into  confusion,  it  was  once  more 
relinquished  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who 
threatened  to  carry  it  by  assault. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  (he  republican  troops 
were  in  disorder,  the  Austrians,  relying  on  the 
superiority  of  their  cavalry,  descended  into  the 
plain  between  Nerwinden  and  Middlewinden,  and 
made  a  furious  charge  on  the  French  horse.  Ge- 
neral Valence,  who  fought  with  great  valour  at 
their  head,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
Tirlemont;  notwithstanding  this,  the  imperialists 
were  at  length  forced  to  withdraw.  Nearly  at 
the  same  period  another  body  of  cavalry  attacked 
the  infantry  of  the  fourth  column,  on  the  left  of 
Nerwinden  with  great  gallantry ;  but  General 
Thouvenot,  who  was  posted  there,  received  them 
with  coolness,  and  rendered  their  charge  destruc- 
tive to  themselves  alone ;  for,  on  perceiving  their 
approach,  he  opened  his  rarfks  to  allow  them  to 
pass,  and  made  such  a  critical  discharge  of  grape 
and  case  shot  from  his  artillery,  in  addition  to  a 
close  fire  of  musketry  from  the  regiment  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  detachment 
was  destroyed. 
S  ' 
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and  on  the  right,  now  appeared  to  be  decisively 

Cn.ir.VIII.  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  these  two  divisions 
v— -,— -^  passed  the  night  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  purpose 
1793      (0  resume  the  engagement  and  complete  the  vic- 
tory at  the  break  of  day. 

But,  while  success  smiled  on  this  portion  of 
the  army,  a  far  different  fate  was  reserved  for  the 
left  wing.  The  sixth  and  seventh  columns,  which 
li;id  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  success,  were 
already  in  possession  of  Orsmael,  when  a  panic 
terror  appears  to  have  seized  on  some  of  the  bat- 
talions, in  consequence  of  which  great  confusion 
immediately  ensued.  General  Clairfayt  took  ad- 
vantage of  and  augmented  the  disorder,  by  a 
brisk  charge  of  cavalry,  which  completed  the 
route  of  the  two  columns,  occasioned  the  slaughter 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  rendered  the 
officers  incapable  of  restoring  order :  Guiscard, 
a  martfhal-de-cjmp,  attached  to  the  artillery,  was 
killed  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Generals  Rualt 
and  Iller,  with  several  aides-de-camp,  and  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  staff,  were  among  the 
wounded. 

On  this,  General  Miranda  gave  orders  to 
retreat,  and  withdrew  to  a  position  behind  Tirle- 
mont,  without  being  harassed  by  the  Austrians, 
who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the -extent  of 
their  good  fortune ;  General  Champmorin  also 
retired  from  Leaw,  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge 
of  Bingen,  which  he  cut  down  after  him,  and 
resumed  his  position  at  Oplinter. 

Dumouriez,  who  had  superintended  the 
movements  of  his  right  and  centre  in  person, 
being  greatly  alarmed  at  not  hearing  from  his  left 
flank,  entered  Tirlemont,  where  he  found  General 
Miranda,  and 'gave  him  orders  to  assemble  his 
division  during  the  night,  on  purpose  to  occupy 
.  the  heights  of  Wommersem,  as  well  as  the  great 
road,  and  the  bridges  of  Orsmael  and  Neer- 
helpen,  with  a  view  of  insuring  the  passage  of 
the  Gette,  as  well  as  the  retreat  of  the  right  and 
centre,  which  would  otherwise  engage  with  the 
enemy's  army  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
river  in  their  rear. 

In  this  action  the  French,  according  to  the 
confession  of  their  own  general,  sacrificed  about 
three  thousand  men  either  killed  or  taken,  .aud 
more  than  a  thousand  woundetl,  besides  many 
cannon;  while  the  loss  of  the  imperialists, 
which  fell  principally  on  their  cavalry,  did  not 
exceed  fourteen  hundred.  Both  armies  displayed 
great  courage  and  perseverance  upon  this  occa- 
sion; and  had  not  Dumouriez  lost  the  confidence 
of  all  the  volunteers,  and  most  of  the  superior 
officers,  who  dreaded  lest  they  should  be  betrayed, 
victory,  perhaps,  would  have  once  more  declared 
iu  his  favour. 


The  French  army  was  enabled  to  withdraw 
to  the  heights  behind  Tirlemont  in  good  order, 'in 
consequence  of  the  able  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
all  the  generals,  particularly  Dampierre,  who 
acquired  great  celebrity  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
the  disaffection  of  the  national  guards  soon  ren- 
dered a  further  retreat  necessary.  Nor  were 
they  mistaken  in  respect  to  their  suspicions,  for 
their  commander,  alike  unmindful  of  his  engage- 
ments and  his  oaths,  and  anxious  alone  to  escape 
the  punishment  that  awaited  his  disobedience, 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  evacuation 
of  Belgium,  and  the  subversion  of  the  French 
government.  Under  pretence  of  treating  about 
the  wounded  and  prisoners,  he  dispatched  an 
officer  belonging  to  his  staff,*  with  the  necessary 
instructions,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince 
de  Cobourg,  where  he  had  a  conferrence  with 
Colonel  Mack,  with  whom  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon.  On  the  evening  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  latter  repaired  to  Louvain,  and 
the  following  articles,  without  being  reduced  to 
writing,  were  acceded  to  verbally  : — 

1.  "  That  the  imperialists  should  make  no  more  gene- 
ral attacks,  and  that  the  French  commander-in-chief 
should  not  on  his  side  endeavour  to  give  battle. 

2  "  That,  in  conformity  to  this  tacit  convention,  Hie 
French  should  retire  to  Brussels,  by  easy  marches,  and  in 
good  order,  without  being  harassed. 

3.  "  The  the  same  parties  should  meet  a^ain  after  the 
evacuation  of  that  city,  on  purpose  to  agree  as  to  future 
contingencies." 

Dumouriez,  in  conformity  to  this  treaty, 
now  gave  orders  for  abandoning  the  Netherlands ; 
and  after  his  army  had  marched  through  Brussels, 
an  interview  took  place  between  him  and  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  announced  his  intention  of 
marching  to  Paris  and  dissolving  the  convention. 
On  this  it  was  agreed,  that  the  imperialists  should 
either  remain  passive,  or  act  the  part  of  auxilia- 
ries, as  occasion  might  require  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  on  the  other  hand,  that  Conde 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  the  regulation  of  indemnities  : 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  Generals  Valence,  Thou- 
venot,  and  Colonel  Montjoye,  were  present  upon 
this  occasion,  and  assisted  at  the  deliberations. 

An  unexpected  movement  of  a  division 
under  General  Neuilly,  which  rendered  the 
surrender  of  these  fortressess  much  more  difficult, 
tended  not  a  little  to  defeat  these  projects  of 
Dumourie*. 

The  French  general,  in  the  month  of  March, 
received  a  visit  from  three  deputies,  from  the 
jacobin  society  of  Paris,  who  soon  penetrated  his 
intentions,  and  immediately  denounced  him  to  the 


*  Colonel  Mtontjoye. 
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convention  as  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. This  alarming  intelligence  had  no  sooner 
reached  Paris,  than  the  minister  of  war,  Beur- 
nonville,  and  four  commissioners,  were  sent  to 
the  army,  with  powers  to  suspend  and  arrest  all 
generals  and  military  officers  whom  they  should 
suspect,  and  send  them  to  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  commissioners  halted  at  Lisle,  and 
dispatched  a  summons  to  the  general  to  appear 
in  that  city,  and  answer  the  charges  against  him. 
Dumouriez  did  not  obey  this  mandate,  but  his 
answer  did  not  openly  avow  the  design  he  was 
meditating  ;  he  replied,  "  that  being  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  his  presence  constantly  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  an  army,  which  he  was  now 
busied  in  reforming,  it  became  impossible  for  him 
to  be  present  at  the  enquiry,  but  that  if  the  depu- 
ties would  repair  to  his  camp,  he  would  answer 
any  questions  with  his  accustomed  frankness." — 
He  added  "  that  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his 
retreat  within  the  French  territories,  he  would 
have  more  time  to  attend  to  matters  that  concern- 
ed himself  personally;  but  that  he  was  fully 
determined  never  to  enter  Lisle,  unless  it  should 
be  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  on  purpose  to 
punish  the  cowards,  who,  after  having  abandon- 
ed their  colours,  dared  to  calumniate  the  gallant 
defenders  of  their  country." 

Almost  immediately  after  these  transactions, 
Dumouriez  received  intelligence,  that  Antwerp 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  troops  he  had  sta- 
tioned there,  who  had  retreated  into  France. — 
On  the  following  day  he  resolved  to  raise  the 
camp  at  Tournay,  and  occupy  that  of  Maulde. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  orders  through  Colonel 
Mack,  to  the  garrisons  of  Breda  and  Gertruyden- 
berg,  to  capitukte  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  return  to  France. 

Dumouriez,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  temporize, .came  to  the  resolution 
of  arresting  the  commissioners  assembled  at 
Lisle,  and  he  accardingly  directed  General  Miac- 
zinski  to  repair  to  Lisle  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  seize  the  deputies  from  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  all  the  principal  members  of 
the  jacobin  club ;  but  that  general  imprudently 
divulging  the  object  of  his  mission,  no  sooner 
entered  the  city  than  the  gates  were  shut  upon 
him,  and  he  found  himself  the  prisoner  of  the  men 
he  was  sent  to  arrest.  This  unfortunate  foreigner 
was  immediately  sent  to  Paris,  and  soon  alter  lost 
bis  life  upon  the  scaffold.  The  machinations  of 
Dumouriez  to  deliver  up  Conde  and  Valenciennes 
were  frustrated  by  the  patriotism  of  Generals 
Ferrand  and  L'Ecuyer. 

The  commissioners  of  the  convention,  unin- 
timidated  by  the  previous  attempt  that  had  been 
made  to  arrest  them,  proceeded  to  St.  Amand, 
where  Dumouriez  then  had  his  head  quarters, 
and  were  admitted  into  bis  presence  on  the  2d 


April,  and  explained  to  him  the  object  ot  their  BOOK    I. 

mission.     After  a  conference  of  some  hours,  the  • 

general,    finding    it  impossible  to    seduce  them  Ciup.VIII. 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  convention,  gave  the  ' 

signal  to  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  the 
minister  of  war,  and  the  four  commissioners, 
Gamus,  Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette, 
were  immediately  conveyed,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  General  Clairfayt's  head-quarters  at 
Tournay,  to  be  detained  as  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family. 

Dumouriez,  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
talents,  appears,  however,  to  have  been  grossly 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his 
army.  They  might  be  disposed  to  resent  the 
affront  which  was  so  imprudently  offered  to  their 
general,  in  ordering  him  to  appear  as  a  criminal 
at  Paris ;  but  wheii  he  came  to  propose  to  them 
the  restoration  of  royalty  in  the  person  of  the 
prince,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  their 
country,  the  prejudices  or  the  patriotism  of 
Frenchmen  assumed  their  wonted  influence,  and 
they  considered  it  as  their  duty  to  disobey.  The 
general  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  Colonel  Mont- 
joye  to  acquaint  Colonel  Mack  with  the  arrest  of 
the  commissioners,  and  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  a  conference  to  conclude  the  terms  of 
their  treaty.  During  the  night  he  composed  a 
mauifesto  addressed  to  his  army,  which  he  di- 
gested and  put  in  order  the  following  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  he  went  to  the 
camp,  and  addressed  the  troops,  who,  he  says, 
appeared  to  approve  his  conduct.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Amand,  in  which  place  was  the 
corps  of  artillery,  who  also  expressed  their 
satisfaction.  At  St.  Amand  General  Dumouriez 
thought  it  prudent  to  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  his  confidence  in  the  troops  there.— 
The  whole  of  the  3d,  he  says,  passed  with  as 
much  success  as  he  could  expect ;  except  that 
murmurs  were  heard  among  some  of  the  bat- 
talions of  the  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  left  General 
Thouvenot  at  St.  Amand,  and  departed  himself 
for  Conde ;  but  he  had  not  approached  that  for- 
tress within  half  a  league,  before  he  was  met  by 
an  officer  dispatched  by  General  Neuilly  to  inform 
him  that  the  garrison  was  in  the  greatest  fermen- 
tation, and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to 
enter  the  place.  He  sent  back  the  officer  with  an 
order  to  General  Neuilly,  to  send  the  1 8th  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  to  escort  him.  He  had  just 
before  overtaken  a  column  of  volunteers  marching 
towards  Conde,  who,  however,  did  not  then 
attempt  to  molest  him.  It  was  while  they  were 
yet  in  sight  that  General  Neuilly's  messenger 
arrived  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  officer,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
quitted  the  high  road,  and  ran  towards  him  with 
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BOOK    I.  shouts  and  menaces,  and  universal  exclamations 
-  of  "  Stop,  stop."     The  general  now  perceiving 

CHAP.VHI.  himself  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  mounted  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  domestic  of  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  and  escaped  through  a  dreadful  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  which  the  whole  column 
poured  upon  him  and  his  associates.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  gain  the  camp  of  Maulde,  the 
general  proceeded  along  the  Scheldt,  and  passed 
the  ferry  near  the  \illage  of  Wikers,  on  the  im- 
perial territory.  From  this  place  he  continued 
his  route  on  foot  to  Bury,  where  in  the  evening 
he  met  Colonel  Mack,  and  passed  the  night  in 
digesting  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  which  appeared  on  the  5th  with  that  of 
his  own.  It  was  also  agreed  in  this  confer- 
ence, that  as  soon  as  the  general  should  be 
master  of  Conde,  he  should  deliver  it  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  to  serve  as  a  magazine  and  place  of  arms, 
in  case  of  aid  being  demanded  by  General  Du- 
mouriez.  The  proclamation  of  General  Du- 
mouriez  contained  a  recapitulation  of  his  services 
to  the  French  republic  ;  a  statement  of  the  cruel 
neglect  which  his  army  had  experienced  in  the 
preceding  winter,  and  of  the  outrages  practised 
by  the  jacobins  towards  the  generals  of  the 
republic,  and  particularly  towards  himself;  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  arrest  the  commis- 
sioners ;  and  a  glowing  picture  of  the  evils  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  continuance  of  anarchy  in 
France.  It  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
French,  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1789,  1790, 
and  1791 ;  and  a  declaration  on  oath  that  he  bore 
arms  only  forvthe  restoration  of  that  constitution  ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  that  purpose, 
he  would  for  ever  abandon  every  public  function, 
and  in  solitude  console  himself  with  having  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg, 
•which  accompanied  the  preceding,  reflected  great 
honour  on  that  general ;  and  it  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently regretted,  that  the  terms  which  it  held 
forth  were  ever  departed  from  by  the  allied 
powers.  It  passed  high  encomiums  on  the  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  views  of  General  Du- 
mouriez.  It  announced  that  the  allied  powers  were 
no  longer  to  be  considered  as  principals,  but  mere- 
ly as  auxiliaries  in  the  war  ;  that  they  had  no  other 
object  but  to  co  operate  with  General  Dumouriez 
in  giving  to  France  her  constitutional  king,  and 
the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself.  On  his 
word  of  honour  he  pledged  himself,  that  he  would 


not  come  upon  the  French  territory  to  make  con- 
quests, but  solely  for  the  ends  above  specified. 
The  prince  declared  further,  that  any  strong 
places  which  should  be  put  into  his  hands  should 
be  considered  as  sacred  deposits,  to  be  delivered 
up  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  government 
should  be  established  in  France,  or  as  soon  as 
General  Dumouriez  should  demand  them. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  at  day- break,  General 
Dumouriez  proceeded  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
imperial  dragoons  to  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
camp  at  Maulde.  He  harangued  the  troops  ; 
but  though  there  was  no  open  opposition,  he  ob- 
served some  indications  of  that  spirit,  and  seve- 
ral factious  groups  assembled  in  different  parts. 
His  next  design  was  to  go  to  St.  Amand  ;  but  as 
he  was  entering  the  city  he  was  met  by  an  aide- 
de-camp,  who  informed  him,  that  during  the  night, 
the  corps  of  artillery,  excited  by  some  emissaries 
from  Valenciennes,  had  risen  upon  their  general, 
and  were  marching  to  that  fortress.  The  money, 
however,  and  the  equipages  of  the  officers,  which 
remained  in  the  city  without  a  guard,  he  com- 
manded to  be  conducted  to  Rumegies. 

The  desertion  of  the  corps  of  artillery  was 
the  signal  for  general  revolt.  General  Lamor- 
liere,  on  whom  Dumouriez  had  placed  some 
dependence,  immediately  took  his  departure  for 
Valenciennes.  The  general  was  himself  at  Ru- 
megies, when  he  heard  of  the  defection  of  the 
troops  in  camp.  Nothing  was  now  left  but  to 
provide  for  his  personal  safety.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  attended  by  a  few  friends.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  course,  of  the  day  by  about  700 
horse,  and  800  infantry  ;  these  were  the  whole 
that  could  be  prevailed  on  by  the  utmost  solicita- 
tions of  their  officers  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and 
of  these  several  afterwards  returned.*  The  mili- 
tary chest  which  Dumouriez  had  removed  was 
recovered  by  a  party  of  French  chasseurs,  and 
brought  to  Valenciennes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  royalists, 
the  Austrian  commanders  neglected  this  critical 
opportunity  of  marching  against  the  camps  of 
Maulde  and  Bruelle,  while  confusion  and  dismay 
prevailed  there.  Instead  of  meditating  how  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  they  were  occupied  with 
making  preparations  for  the  blockade  of  Conde, 
which  was  to  have  been  summoned  in  the  name 
of  Dumouriez. 

During  this  period  the  English  arms  were 
triumphant  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


*  The  officers  who  accompanied  Dumouriez  in  his  flight,  were  the  Dukes  de  Chartres,  General  and  Colonel  Thou- 
venot,  Colonel  Monjoye,  Lieutenant-colonel  Bar/ois,  Sec.  General  Valence,  who  as  well  as  himself  entertained  an  idea  of 
placing;  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne,  had  been  sent  by  him  to  attend  the  congress  of  ministers  of  foreign  powers  assembled 
at  Antwerp;  but  Generals  Vouille  and  Marrasse,  Major-general  Neuilly,  de  Bauues,  Second,  Dumas,  Rualt,  Berneron, 
with  Colonel  Amandin,  and  a  small  body  of  infanlry  and  cavalry,  joined  him  soon  after  in  the  Austrian  territories.  But  as 
the  Prince  de  Cobourff  thought  proper  to  annul  the  proclamation,  in  which  he  had  disavowed  the  intention  of  making-  con- 
quests, all  these  officers  deemed  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  most  of  the 
•oldiers  returned  to  France. 
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IMaj  or- general  Cuyler,  with  the  assistance  of 
Vice-admiral  Sir  John  Lutbry,  was  enabled  to 
proceed  with  a  small  body  of  men  against  the 
island  of  Tobago.  Having  effected  a  landing  irt 
Great  Courland  bay,  and  marched  against  the 
Ibrt,  Montiel,  the  commandant,  was  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  refused.  On  this  the  English  ge- 
neral, finding  that  his  numbers  were  unequal  to 
the  operations  of  a  siege,  carried  the  place  by 
assault  in  the  course  of  that  very  night. 

Soon  after  this,  the  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
surrendered  at  discretion  to  Brigadier-general 
Ogilvie ;  but  an  attack  made  by  Major-general 
Bruce,  on  the  island  of  Martinico,  proved  less 
fortunate.  The  colonists  being  divided  among 
themselves,  the  royalists  had  sent  a  deputation, 
in  the  name  of  a  committee,  inviting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  to  proceed  to  their  assistance, 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  already 
in  possession  of  some  important  posts.  A  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
thousand  men,  was  accordingly  landed,  and 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  the  malcontents,  the 
whole  prepared  to  advance  in  two  columns  against 
a  couple  of  batteries  that  defended  the  town  of 
St.  Pierre  ;  but  an  alarm  having  taken  place 
among  the  allies,  and  their  commanding  officer 
being  wounded,  the  expedition  was  relinquished, 
and  the  troops  re-embarked. 

Although  the  British  troops  did  not  (hen 
succeed  in  their  attempt  oiv  the  rich  Settlement 
of  Marti nico,  possession  was  soon  after  obtained 
of  a  portion  of  the  still  more  important  colony  of 
St.  Domingo. 

This  colony  is  not  only  the  first  settlement  in 
the  West  Indian  archipelago,  but,  in  point  of 
importance,  may  be  perhaps  considered  as 
superior  to  the  whole  of  the  European  colonies 
in  that  portion  of  America.*  An  intercourse 
between  the  white  freeman  and  the  black  female 
had  produced  a  numerous  race,  varying,  irr  point 
of  colour,  from  the  dingy  sainboe  to  the  pale 
mostize,  whose  complexion,  without  the  bloom, 
possessed  nearly  all  the  'fairness  of  the  male  an- 
cestor. But  while  nature  approximated  those 
two  distinct  races,  prejudice  and  oppressive  laws- 
kept  them  apart.  The  men  of  colour,  many  of 
whom  had  been  educated  in  the  universities  of 
France,  and  possessed  considerable  plantations, 
were  removed  in  point  of  consequence  but  a  sin- 
gle degree  from  slaves  ;  and  those  who  in  Europe 


hatl  been  treated    with  respect,  found,  on  their   BdOK  I. 

return  to  their  native  shores,  that  they  could  not 

exercise  any  public  office,  practise  any  respectable  fciiAp.VUl. 
profession,  or  enjoy  either  civil  or  political  rights.  v^ •-v^s 

The  French  revolution1,  productive  of  so  1793 
many  important  Changes,  seemed  destined  to 
meliorate  their  fate  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  th^ 
national  assembly t,  it  was  accordingly  declared, 
"  that  all  the  people  of  colour  born  of  free  par<Mi'.« 
becanle  citizens,  and  were  eligible  to  seats  both 
in  the  parochial  and  colonial  assemblies."  This 
measure,  which  was  dictated  by  the  feelings  of 
men  unacquainted  with  the  rooted  prejudices  of 
the  Creoles,  who  seem  to  estimate  merit  by  the 
tint  of  complexion,  produced  a  civil  war  ;  in  thf 
course  of  which  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  appear 
to  have  at  first  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their 
mutual  security.  To  heal  these  divisions,  three 
persons  were  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  with  the 
title  of  civil  commissioners J,  but  they  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  white  inhabitants,  by  having 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  on  their  arrival, 
in  favour  of  the  men  of  colour  and  the  revolted 
slaves.  Three  others,  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and 
Ailhaud,  were  appointed  to  succeed  them.  These, 
immediately  dissolved  the1  colonial  assembly, 
sent  home  Blarichilande,  the  governor  nominated 
by  the  king,  and  called  in  the  negroes  t<J  their 
assistance  against  the  planter's.  In  tire  course  of 
this  contest,  the  most  terrible  enormities  were 
perpetrated  on  all  sides.  Ogeand  ChaVane,  two 
men  of  colour,  were  put  to  death  amidst  the  most 
cruel  torments ;  Mauduit,  the  commandant  at 
Port-au-Prince,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers  ;  the  town  of  Cape  Fra"nc,ois  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants 
massacred. 

In  this  unhappy  situation  of  affairs,  a  number 
of  different  parties  were  formed  among  the  white 
colonists,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  deter- 
mined rather  t</ renoimce  their  mother  country 
than  the  prejudices  so  long  and  so  carefully  fos- 
tered by  them.  Some,  contemplating  the  internal 
resources  of  the  island,  and  da/zled  with  the 
recent  success  of  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
were  desirous  of  establishing  an  independent 
state  ;  others  wi'slied  for  the  protection  Of  Eng- 
land ;  and  not  a  few  wore  eager  to  profess  a 
temporary  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  surrender 
St.  Domingo  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  a  deposit 
for  the  French  princes. 

But  those  who  were  attached  to  Great  Britain 
finally  prevailed,  for  the  governor  of  Jamaica 


*  Mr.  Brynn  Edwards,  in  liis  "  Historical  Survey,"  p.  1,  states  the  number  of  enslaved  negroes,  in  1789,  at  480,000  ; 
free  people  of  colour  at  24, 000.  Thf se,  together  with  the  white  inhabitants,  constituted  a  total  of  634.831.  Colonel  Charmilly, 
who  possessed  belter  means  of  information  on  this  subject,  estimates  the  population  previously  to  the  civil  war  at  600,000  of 
all  colours,  exclusive  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  which  contains  about  60,000,  reckoning  the  whites  at  2000,  the 
d  the  remainder,  including  twelve  or  fourteen  different  mixtures,  from  "  the  mungrel  to  the  marebou," 


negroes  at  ;30,000,  and 
at  '28,000. 

(No.  5.) 


May 


I7'J1. 


t  Mirbeck,  Uoome,  aod  St.  Leger. 
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BOOK  1.  having  received  instructions  to  attempt  an  inva- 
sion,  measures  were  at  length  taken  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  French  nobleman,  well  acquainted 
with  the  colony,  accompanied  the  expedition.  All 
17u3  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
Commodore  Ford  sailed  from  Port  Royal  with 
the  13th  regiment,  two  flank  companies  of  the 
49th,  and  a  small  detachment  ef  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Whitelocke. 
These  having  landed  at  Jeremie,  the  two  forts 
immediately  hoisted  English  colours,  and  sa- 
luted with  twenty-one  guns. 

After  leaving' some  troops,  and  remaining 
only  a  few  hours  there,  the  squadron  sailed  for 
the  Mole,  and  some  persons  were  sent  on  shore  to 
treat  about  the  surrender.  Major  O'Ferral,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  men  of  the  regiment  of 
Dillon,  and  M.  Deneux,  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  immediately  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed. 
Twenty-two  deputies  were  accordingly  sent  on 
hoard  the  Europa  ;  the  forts  at  Presque-isle  and 
Orleans  fired  a  royal  salute,  and  the  troops 
exclaimed  Vive  le  Hoi!  Thus  an  important  posi- 
tion of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  delivered 
tip  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  British  troops  ;  and 
the  English  cross,  assuming  the  place  of  the 
three-coloured  flag,  not  only  waved  along  a  coast 
of  fifty  leagues  in  extent,  but  was  displayed  from 
the  bastions  of  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles. 


In    the  East    Indies,  the  arms  of  England 


were  uniformly  successful.  A  company  of  mer- 
chant-adventurers, incited  by  the  thirst  of  wealth, 
coasted  along  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
;tnd  with  some  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  estab- 
lish a  little  factory  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  Com- 
bining policy  with  trade,  and  war  with  a  spirit  of 
by  taking  part  in  the  disputes  between 


nun, 


contending  princes,  and  engrafting  European 
skill  on  Indian  cunning,  it  at  length  became 
formidable.  One  of  its  servants,  embued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  institution,  in  which  he  had  acted 
a  subordinate  part,  from  a  clerk  became  a  general, 
and,  by  a  memorable  victory  over  Surajah  Dowla, 
converted  tributaries  into  sovereigns.  Since  the 
memorable  battle  of  Plassey,  the  factors  of  the 
company  have  presided  over  settlements  equally 
populous  and  extensive  as  the  greatest  kingdoms 
in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  all  the  pomp 


and  parade  of  eastern  magnificence ;  all  the 
neighbouring  rajahs  and  nabobs  now  acknow- 
ledge their  dominion,  and  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  a  counting-house  in  Leadenhall -street,  orders 
are  issued  to  regulate  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
raise  or  depose  sultauns.  Never  was  this  com- 
pany more  powerful  than  at  the  period  of  which 
we  now  treat ;  its  army  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  none  of  the  military  establishments  of 
the  other  European  powers  were  able  to  cope  with 
it,  either  in  point  of  numbers,  or  of  discipline. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  British  consul  in  Egypt, 
advice  of  the  war  with  France  arrived  in  India 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  hitherto  unexampled. 
On  receiving  this  important  intelligence,  Chan- 
dernagore,  Carical,  Yanam,  and  all  the  small  fac- 
tories appertaining  to  that  power,  were  instantly 
laid  hold  of,  and  many  of  their  ships  seized. 
Preparations  were  also  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Pondicherry;  and 
Admiral  Cornwallis  blockaded  the  place  by  sea, 
while  Colonel  Floyd  appeared  before  it  on  the 
land  side  with  a  detachment  of  troops.  Colonel 
Braithwaite,  who  formerly  acted  as  governor, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  all  the  ap- 
proaches, was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
siege.  After  transmitting  a  summons  to  Colonel 
Prosper  de  Chermont,  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the 
north  face  of  the  fort  was  determined  upon.  A 
battery  of  eight  twelve-pounders,  and  two  eight- 
inch  mortars,  was  accordingly  erected  within  eight 
hundred  y.irds  of  the  place,  and  another  of  four- 
teen tweniy-four  pounders  was  completed  in  a 
short  time  ;  on  the  opening  of  which,  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  became  irregular  and  confused ;  gun 
after  gun  was  withdrawn,  and  their  embrasures 
filled  with  sand-bags,  while  an  incessant  fire  of 
shot  and  shells  was  kept  up  by  the  English.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  flags  of  truce  were 
exhibited  on  all  the  saliant  angles  of  the  fort,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next,  Pondicherry  surren- 
dered. This  place  might  have  held  out  some 
time  longer,  had  not  the  ships  stationed  in  the 
road  prevented  the  entrance  of  a  frigate  with 
supplies  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  had  not 
disputes  of  a  serious  nature  existed  between  the 
governor  and  the  garrison. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Congress  at  Antwerp — Renewal  of  Hostilities — Dampierre  appointed  General — Action  at  Famar.t 
— Death  of  Dampierre — Surrender  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Mentz — Custine  arrested — 
The  French  driven  from  Casar's  Camp. 


A  CONGRESS*  of  the  representatives  of  the 
combined  powers  assembled  at  Antwerp  early 
in  April,  to  take  into  consideration  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  failure  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  and  Dumouriez  :  and  subse- 
quent events  clearly  evinced,  that  the  result  of 
these  deliberations  was  a  determination  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  France  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  declared  at  an  end, 
•and  on  the  following1  day,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  army  published  a  revocation  of 
the  pacific  manifesto  he  had  issued  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dumouriez.  The  situation  of  France,  at 
this  moment,  was  singularly  critical  and  dan- 
gerous. By  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  the 
•whole  army  of  the  north  was  dissolved,  and  in  a 
state  of  complete  disorganization  ;  while  the 
armies  of  the  allies  lay  upon  the  frontiers,  numer- 
ous, well  disciplined,  and  victorious.  At  this 
period,  the  allied  sovereigns  appeared  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  realizing  all  their  projects.  Frederick- 
William  II.  looked  to  Poland  for  the  reward  of 
his  services,  in  engaging  in  a  war  in  which  he  had 
no  immediate  interest  ;  while  to  the  youthful 
emperor,  French  Flanders  appeared  to  be  an 
easy  conquest  on  the  one  side,  Alsace  presented 
the  most  alluring  bait  on  the  other,  and  but  little 
doubt  was  entertained  of  its  speedy  re-annexation 
to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

The  convention,  on  receiving  information  of 
the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  declared  itself  per- 
manent, but  its  alarm  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished on  receiving  from  the  commissioners  the 
agreeable  intelligence,  that  the  army  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  republic,  and  that  the  fugitives 
consisted  only  of  a  few  officers  and  a  troop  of 
horse. 

Effective  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  collect  the  battalions  that  had  retreated,  to 
bring  the  artillery  again  into  the  field,  and  to 
inspire  the  soldiery  with  confidence.  A  new  chief 
was  found  in  the  person  of  General  Dampierre, 
whose  courage  was  unbounded,  and  who  had 


distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents  on  BOOK    I. 

many  important  occasions.      In  addition  to  this,  

he  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  the  patriots  CHAP.  IX. 
both  in  the  legislature  and  the  army  ;  nor  were  ^^f^ 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him       '  '^ 
disappointed,  for  in  less  than  a  week,  this  general 
had  restored  order  and  discipline  to  the  disorgan- 
ized  troops,   and  was  enabled  to  lead   them  to 
action,  if  not  to  victory.     The  convention  at  this 
time  passed  two  decrees,  by  one  of  which  the 
severest  punishment  was  enacted   against  those 
commanders  who  entered  into  any  secret  negoci- 
ations  with  the  enemy ;  while  by  tire  other,  which 
would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  at  an  earlier 
period,  the   obnoxious    law    of   fraternity    was 
rescinded. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg,  finding  his  army 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  body 
of  Prussians,  as  well  as  by  the  arrival  of  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  of  English  and  Hanove- 
rian troops,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  immedi- 
ately declared  that  the  armistice  was  at  an  end. 
He  accordingly  advanced  against  Maulde,  now 
rendered  defenceless  in  consequence  of  the  retreat, 
desertion,  and  (Hsmay,  that  had  so  recently  inter- 
vened. Having  secured  this  strong  camp,  he 
formed  the  blockade  of  Conde,  and  prepared  to 
invest  another  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Dampierre,  well  acquainted  with  the  genius 
of  his  countrymen,  who  are  always  dispirited 
after  misfortunes,  determined  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  ;  he  therefore  remained  on  the  defensive  at 
Famars,  where  his  out-posts  were  assailed  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  13th  of  April  in  six  different 
points,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  These  attacks  were  renewed  on 
the  14th  and  15th,  but  with  no  decisive  result. — 
On  the  23d,  the  Austrians  attacked  the  French 
near  Maubege,  hut,  after  a  conflict  of  ten  hours, 
were  repulsed.  On  the  first  of  May,  General 
Dampierre  attempted  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
several  villages  of  which  they  were  in  possession, 
but  in  this  attack  the  French  experienced  a  re- 


*  This  congress  was  composed  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anil  his  two  sons  ;  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  their  Excellencies  Lord  Auckland,  as  Ambassador  from  England,  Vander  Spiegel  from  Holland,  the 
Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  Envoys ;  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coboxmj ;  the  Counts  Metternich,  Stahrenberg,  Mercy 
d'Argeuteau;  and  the  Generals  KuobeldorfT  aud  Kelter. 
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|.U)O[\"  I.   pulse.     An  action   of  a  more  serious  Bature  took 

place  on  the  8tli  of  May;  General  Dantyierre  ad- 

<'IUP.  IV  vanced  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  allies,  who 
-^_~>~'  were  posted  in  the  wood  of  Rhine,  and  Vicoigne; 
this  movement  was  chiefly  dttected  against  the 
posts  occupied  by  General  Clairfayt,  and  the 
Prussians,  and  continued  until  8  'clock  in  tho 
evening;  even  then,  although  the  French  were 
defeated  in  that  quarter,  they  assumed  a  position 
in  the  neighbouring  wood,  kept  the  Prince  de 
Cohourg  in  check,  mid  cannonaded  the  Prussian 
camp  at  St.  Amand.  On  this  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  the  camp 
of  Maulde,  with  the  brigade  of  English  guards, 
and  a  battalion  of  Hanoverian  iulaiUry,  marched 
to  their  assistance.  The  Coldstream  arrived  at 
a  critical  moment,  when  the  French  were  advanc- 
ing towards  the  great  road,  and  who  commanded 
it  iu  some  degree  by  the  fire  of  their  cannon  ; 
but  the  battalion  guns  having  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  battery  opposed  to  this  corps,  it  moved 
forward  into  the  wood,  and  made  a  charge  with 
iixed  bayonets ;  another  battery  being  opened  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  it  became  necessary  for 
<he  British  troops  to  retreat  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this,  the  British  troops, 
commanded  by  Major-general  Lake,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  day. — 
In  the  course  of  this  action,  Dampierre*  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  his  thigh  being  carried  away  by 
a  cannon  shot.  While  bleeding  to  death,  and 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he 
conducted  himself  with  heroic  fortitude,  and 
well  sustained  iu  death  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  during  his  life.  He  was  respected  by 
the  enemy  as  a  brave  man,  and  was  bedewed  by 
the  tears  of  his  country.  The  convention  cou- 
ferred  upon  his  remains  the  empty  honours  of  the 
Pantheon. 

The  moment  the  general  in  ehief  was 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  on  Lamarche 
in  right  of  seniority  ;  and  this  officer  appears  to 
have  followed  the  plan  of  his  predecessov  ;  for 
although  the  French  had  been  so  recently  beaten, 
yet  they  still  continued  to  menace  and  harass 
the  allies.  On  the  morning  after  tine  action  they 


were  still  in  sight,  and  even  began  to  erect  bat- 
teries along  the  front  of  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian lines,  commanded  by  the  Generals  Clairfayt 
and  Knobledorff.  On  this  it  was  determined  to 
carry  their  works  by  assault ;  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  about  to  return  to  Tournay  with 
his  troops,  once  more  occupied  the  positions  at 
Maulde  and  St.  Amand,  to  enable  as  many  of 
the  combined  forces  as  possible  to  take  the  field. 
Next  morning  at  break  of  day  the  two  generals 
accordingly  advanced  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive columns,  and  carried  the  batteries,  which 
were  not  defended  with  any  degree  of  obstinacy, 
as  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  their  cannon  during 
the  night. 

From  this  period  to  the  23d,  little  of  import- 
ance occurred.  On  that  day,  it  was  determined 
by  the  allies  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  their  fortified  camp  on  the  heights  of  Fa- 
mars,  which  covered  and  protected  the  town  of 
Valenciennes.  At  day-break,  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  assembled  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Austrians  and  Ger- 
man auxiliaries  under  that  of  the  Prince  de  Co- 
bourg  and  General  Clairfayt.  A  thick  fog  pre- 
vented for  some  time  the  advance  of  the  troops, 
and  they  soon  experienced  a  tremendous  tire  from 
the  intrenchments  of  the  French.  The  contest, 
Sir  James  Murray  states,  was  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  in  the  field  the  French  were  defeated. 
The  Duke  of  York  then  advanced  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  works  ;  but  observing,  from  tb* 
disposition  of  the  French,  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  without  considerable  loss,  he  determined 
to  defer  the  attack  till  day-break  on  the  following 
day.  In  the  eoursc  of  the  night,  however,  the 
French,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and 
probably  much  weakened  by  the  action,  aban- 
doned their  camp,  and  withdrew  partly  into  Va- 
lenciennes, while  another  party'retired  by  Denair, 
towards  Bouchair  and  Cambray.  No  official 
returns  were  made  of  the  loss  of  the  allies;  but 
on  both  sides  it  must  have  been  considerable. — • 
This  success  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
enabled  them  to  lay  siege  to  the  important  fortress 
of  Valenciennes.  That  of  Comic  had  been 


*  DAMMERBE. — This  general  was  originally  bred  in  the  French  guards  ;  lie  (lion  became  second  major  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  at  length  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  republic.  He  served  under  Duraouriez  during  tlie  incursion  into  tl:e 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  on  two  memorable  occasions;  the  first  was  at  the  hatlle  of 
Gemappe,  where  he  displayed  uncommon  courage  ;  and  the  second  during  the  retreat  alter  the  action  of  N«r«inden, 
«n  which  occasion  he  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the  military  art.  He  was  less  fortunate  however  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
during  the  month  of  February,  1793,  when  he  was  forced  by  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  that  place  ;  but  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  total  deficiency  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Here  follows  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  commissioners  to  the  national  convention,  notifying  his  death  : — 
'  The   whole  army  regret  in  him  a  brave  soldier,  an  able  geaeral,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  republic.     The  con- 
fidence which  he  inspired  into  the  troops  by  his  noble  proclamation  at  the  time  when  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez  was  dis- 
covered ;  his  military  career,  always  glorious  and  unsullied;  and  above,  all,  his  death,  ought  to  be  recalled  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  may  endeavour  to  tarnish  the  splendour  of  his  justly -acquired  reputation. 

'  To-morrow  we  shall  accompany  all  the  good  citizens  to  moisten  with  our  te.vs  the  laurels  and  cy  press  destined  tu 
cover  his  grave. " 
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invested  from  tlie  beginning  of  April, and  after 
enduring  all  the  rigours  of  famine,  it  surrendered 
by  capitulation  on  the  10th  of  July,  the  garrison 
remaining  prisoners  of  war. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place 
in  the  north,  but  little  of  importance  occurred  in 
the  other  parts.  General  Custine  commanded  a 
French  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  frequent  skir- 
mishes took  pladk  between  these  troops  and  the 
Prussians  under  the  command  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  which,  upon  the  whole,  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Dampierre, 
General  Custine  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  nor  was  he 
able  to  afford  any  effectual  assistance  either  to 
Valenciennes  or  Mentz  ;  but  there  exists  no 
proof  that  he  betrayed  his  trust.  This  unfortu- 
nate general  afterwards  perished  among  innumer- 
able other  victims,  during  the  sanguinary  reign 
of  Robespierre. 

The  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  was  intrusted,  sum- 
moned   the    commandant    in    the    name    of  the 
"   Emperor,"  a   circumstance   which,  consider- 
ing the  recent  profession  of  the  allies,  excited  no 
snuiil  surprise,  and  which  contributed  to  excite 
in«-the  French  people  a  more  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  the  allied  sovereigns,    whose 
views  now  appeared  to  them  to  be  directed  to  the 
dismemberment  of   their   country.       Some   dif- 
ference is  said  to  have  occurred   relative  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the   siege,  and  an  English 
engineer*  of  acknowledged  abilities  is  reported 
to  have  proposed  that  the  body  of  the  place  should 
be  attacked  at  once.     But  the  opinion  of  Field- 
Zeugmeister    Ferraris,    who    had    distinguished 
himself  at  the.  capture  of  the  camp  of  Famars, 
and    possessed    the    confidence  of  the  Austrian 
general,  prevailed  ;  and  the  fortifications,  erect- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  great  Vauban,  were 
approached  according  to  the  established  forms. — • 
This  decision,  although  it  at  length  insured  the 
capture  of  the   place,  tended  not  a  little  to  pro- 
crastinate the  siege  ;   and  no  less  than  forty-one 
days  had  elapsed    after    opening    the  trenches 
before  the  attack  became    serious.      At  length, 
(on  the  25th  of  July)  notwithstanding  some  vigor- 
ous sallies  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  covered 
way,    the   horn-work,  and   the  advanced  jiechc, 
were  carried  and  taken  possession  of  during  the 
night.     Three  separate  attacks,  by  nine  hundred 
men  each,  commanded  by  Major-general  Aber- 
crombie,  under  the  superintendance  of  Lieuten- 
ant-general Erbach,  took  place  upon  this  occa- 


sion ;  and  after  a  lodgment  had  been  effected, the  BOOK    I. 
necessary  measures  were  adopted  for  battering 


the  counter-guard  between  the  horn-work  and  the  CHAP 
body  of  the  place. 

The  most  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
siege  is,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  war  was 
carried  on  under-ground  ;  mines  and  counter- 
mines innumerable  having  been  formed  both  by 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  The  principal  of 
these  on  the  side  of  the  former  were  one  under  the 
glacis,  and  one  under  the  horn-work  of  the  for- 
tress ;  these  mines  were  completed  and  discharg- 
ed on  the  25th  of  July,  and  in  the  night,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  were  sprung,  with  the  most 
complete  success.  The  English  and  Austrians 
immediately  embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  covered  way,  of  which  they 
had  made  themselves  masters. 

Next  day  his  royal  highness  summoned  both 
the  commander  and  the  municipality,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  their  answer  would  irrevo- 
cably decide  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  that  no  capi- 
tulation would  be  afterwards  granted.  General 
Fcrrand,  the  governor,  and  Landu,  president  of 
the  sections,  having  demanded  a  truce  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  negociation  took  place,  and  Valen- 
ciennes surrendered  to  the  emperor,  the  garrison 
being  allowed  the  honours  of  war. 

In  the  dispatch  transmitted  to  England  upon 
this  occasion,  and  immediately  inserted  in  the 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  August,  1793, 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  pleased 
to  express  himself  highly  satisfied  with  "the  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct  of  Major  general  Aber- 
crombie,  Colonel  Leigh,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Doyle."  In  a  second  dispatch,  announcing  the  sur- 
render of  the  place,  it  is  also  stated  that  "  batteries 
were  allotted  at  different  times  to  be  worked  by  the 
royal  artillery ;  and  every  commendation  is  due  to 
Major  Congreve,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
that  corps,  who  have  upon  this  occasion  fully  sup- 
ported the  reputation  they  have  so  long  enjoyed." 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  the  French 
army,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  strong  position  behind  the  Scheldt, 
called  Cresar's  camp,  on  which  Cambrayf  was 
immediately  summoned ;  and,  to  complete  the 
misfortunes  of  France,  Mentz  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  about  the  same  time.  The  trenches 
against  this  city  were  opened  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  on  the  22d  of  July  it  surrendered  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  also  to 
carry  away  their  arms  and  baggage ;  it  was  stipu- 
lated "that  they  should  not  serve 


IX. 


1793 


against  the 


*  Colonel  Moncrieff. 


f  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.— Aug.  1C,.     It  was  announced  that  Cambray  had  been  invested  and  summoned  to  surrender 
on  the  8th,  by  the  imperial  General  de  Uoros,  but  that  the  commandant  had  returned  the  following;  reply  :  •'  I  have  rcctived 
your  letter,  general,  and  have  no  other  answer  to  return,  than  that  I  know  not  how  to  surrender,  but  1  do  know  how  to  fight." 
(No.  6.)  U 
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NOOK.    1.  allied   powers  until  the  expiration    of  a  year." 

these  troops   were,    however,  employed  in   the 

dm-.  IX.   reduction  of  the  insurgent  departments. 

^— — ,~~~J  The  loss  of  Mentz  was  immediately  announc- 

1793       ed  to  the  convention  by   Barrere,    who,  in  his 

report  on  that  occasion,  attributed  the  misfortune 

solely  to  the  treachery  and  intrigues  of  Custine, 

and  obtained  a  degree  that  proved  fatal  to  that 

general.     Merlin,  who  had  acted  as  one  of  the 

commissioners   during   the    siege,  after  praising 

the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers,  stated  the  scarcity  of 

K revisions  to  have  been   such,  "  that  a  pound  of 
orse-flesh  had  been  sold  at  two,  and  a  dead  cat 
at  sixlivres."     lie  added,  "  that  one  thousand 


nine  hundred  men  were  sick  in  the  two  hospitals, 
that  five  thousand  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  which  could  not  possibly  hold  out  three 
days  longer ;  and  that  although  the  capitulation 
was  infamous,  it  was  the  tenth  that  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  first  accepted." 

With  these  achievements,  the  successes  of  the 
allies  may  be  said  to  have  terminated ;  the  pro- 
tracted sieges  of  the  fortresses  had  given  time  to 
the  French  people  to  recover  from  the  consterna- 
tion into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
defection  of  Duraouriez,  and  that  energy  which 
afterwards  produced  such  great  changes  was  ou 
the  eve  of  being  developed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Insurrection  in  LaJ'cndee  —  Convention  over-aired  hy  the  Mountain  Parti/  —  Gironde   Members  pro- 
scribed —  XeK    Constitution  of  .France  —  Dcfuut  incuts    arm   against    the   Jacobin*  —  lievalt    of 
and  Lyons  —  Assassination  of  Mai  at. 


Will  LE  France  appeared  in  such  imminent 
danger  from  foreign  enemies,  she  was  also  ex- 
posed to  nil  the  horrors  of  intestine  war.  To 
effect  the  complete  subversion  of  the  republican 
government  in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  excite 
a  bold  and  simultaneous  effort  of  the  royalist 
party,  who  lay  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  chiefly  iu  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Brittany  and  Poictou,  now  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  and  La 
Loire.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  decrees  of  the 
convention,  immense  numbers  of  the  emigrants 
had  secretly  repaired  thither  in  the  winter  of 
1792,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  departments  to 
the  sea  afforded  every  facility  for  receiving  sup- 
plies of  men  and  military  stores,  as  well  as  ad- 
mitted of  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  powers. 
The  first  disturbances  in  these  departments  were 
considered,  by  the  convention,  as  a  mere  moineu-. 
tary  effervescence,  from  the  dislike  of  the  popu- 
lace to  the  new  mode  which  had  been  adopted  for 
iilling  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  but  before  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March  the  insurgents  had  assumed  * 
more  formidable  appearance,  as  to  numbers,  and 
their  proceedings  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
previous  arrangement.  They  professed  to  act 
by  the  authority  of  Monsieur,  the  brother  of 
the  late  king,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
regent :  on  the  23d  of  March,  the  convention  was 
informed,  that  the  insurgents  had  made  them- 


selves masters  of  the  districts  of  Cholut,  Mon- 
taigne, and  Clisson,  and  had  defeated  General 
Marce,  who  had  been  sent  to  quell  them.  The- 
cily  of  >>'••« nt x  was  besieged  by  them,  and  the 
number  of  royalists  encamped  before  that  cily 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  General  Berruyere  was 
appointed  to  command  against  the  insurgents,  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  which  the 
French  revolutionary  government  could  make,  the 
insurgents,  before  the  end  of  April,  had  possessed- 
themselves  of  more  than  fifty  kaguos  of  tb« 
country  ;  had  defeated  the  republicans  ia  two 
engagements,  and  taken  a  great  number  of 
prisoners;  and  what  was  more  important  to 
them,  ui i  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and  mili- 
tary stores. 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  the  state  of  the 
government  of  France,  and  to  review  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  occurred  at  Paris,  from  the 
death  of  the  king  to  the  establishment  of  th« 
Mountain  party.  Ever  since  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  two  powerful  parties,  the  Gironde,  and 
the  Mountain,  divided  the  convention.  Brissot,- 
Petion,  Vergniaux,  aind  their  associates,  almost 
all  distinguished  by  their  talents,  formed  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  Republicans  in  principle, 
they  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  constitutional 
throne,  but  they  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  by  which  it  was  overturned.  Tlie 
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revolutionists  of  the   10th  of  August,   Danton, 
Robespierre,  Chabot,  Barbaroux,   Fabre  d'Dg- 
lantine,  Couthon,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  assumed 
tlie  name  of  the   Mountain.      These  aspired  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  treason,   and  to  govern 
the  republic  they  had  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
throne.     The  Gironde  party  were  unwilling  to 
concede  to   them  this  preponderance;  they  were 
at  first  supported   by  the  public  favour,  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  convention  :   but  the  party  of 
the  Mountain    made  up  by  audacity  and  intrigue 
for  its  deficiency  in  numbers,  and  by  degrees   se- 
cured the  suffrages  and  support   of  the  Parisian 
populace.     Thus,  from  the  first  sittings  the  con- 
vention was  divided  into  two  parties,  whose  vio- 
lent struggles  announced  new  convulsions.     In 
the  month  of  March,  that  infamous  blood-stained 
court,  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  was  established.     The 
office  of  this  tribunal  was  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  offences  against  the  safety  of  the  state  :  it  was 
to  be  fixed   ai   Paris.     The  judges   were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  convention,  and  the  jury  from  the 
commune  of  Paris  ;  from  its  decision  there  was  no 
appeal,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  a  committee  of 
public  safety  was   instituted  by  the  convention, 
invested   almost  witli    unlimited  power,  a  power 
which  was  soon  abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes, 
and  laid  the  foundation   of  a  tyranny  the  most 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  the  world  had  ever  wit- 
nessed.    The  trial  of  the  king  was  the  first  con- 
test between  the   two  parties,   and  his  death  the 
first  triumph  of  the  Mountain  party;  the  Giron- 
dists approved  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  but  in 
general  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  monarch. 

The  defection  of  Duinouriez  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Gironde 
party,  and  the  destruction  of  the  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  remaining  in  the  power  of  t!u% 
republicans;  on  the  7th  of  April  it  was  decreed 
V>y  the  convention,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family  should  be  detained  as  hostages 
tor  the  safety  of  the  arrested  deputies,  and  that 
all  the  members  of  that  family  not  already  in  the 
temple  should  be  removed  to  Marseilles  ;  the 
ci-devant  Duke  of  Orfevns,  though  a  member  of 
the  conM'iitiou,  w;is  included  in  this  decree.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  month  of  April  was  sj.eut 
in  discussing  and  digesting  the  declaration  of 
rights,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  new 
constitution.  OH  the  10th  of  -May,  the  convention 
took  possession  of  thfirnew  hall  in  the  Thuilleries, 
and  on  that  day  decreed  the  first  article  of  the 
new  constitution  ;  viz.  that  the  French  republic  is 
one  and  indivisible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  divi- 
sions which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these 
two  parties  approached  rapidly  to  open  and 
avowed  hostility.  The  Mountain  party  hadsecured 
the  attachment  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and 
the  jacobin  club  had  become  devoted  to  this 


faction.  Even  the  virtues  of  the  Girondists  tended  BOOK  h 
to  accelerate  their  ruin  :  their  humane  attempt  . 
to  save  the  life  of  the  devoted  Loui?,  was  urged    Ciur.JV. 
against  them  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  ana  as 


manifesting  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the 
manifest  incapacity  they  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  ;  their  neglect  of  the  army, 
and  their  tardiness  in  presenting  the  nation  with 
a  constitution.  On  the  15th  of  April,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  the  communes  of  the  48  sections 
of  Paris,  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  demand- 
ing, that  twenty-t\vo  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gi- 
ronde party  should  be  impeached.  This  party 
however,  continued  to  have  a  preponderance  in 
the  convention,  and  Marat,  a  furious  and  fanatic 
leader  of  the  Mountain  party,  was  accused  by  the 
convention,  and  committed  to  the  abbey  prison, 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury, 
and  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  convention  in 
triximph. 

An  explosion  at  length  took  place.  The 
Mountain  party,  alarmed  at  aproposal  which  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  convention  to  Bourges, 
and  surround  it  with  a  guard  from  thedepartmc  nts, 
roused  the  populace  of  Paris  to  a  state  of  opeii 
insurrection.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  May,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the 
alarm  gun  was  fired  ;  the  barriers  were  shut ;  and 
the  commotion  every-where  visible  throughout 
the  capital,  denoted  an  approaching  crisis.  Hen- 
riot,  the  commander  of  the  natidiml  guard,  a  man 
entirely  devoted  to  Robespierre,  instead  of  taking 
the  proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
convention,  was  a  party  in  the  plot  against  it. 
Surrounded  without  by  an  outrageous  multitude, 
and  assailed  within  by  the  party  of  the  Mountain, 
many  of  the  representatives  were  alarmed  for 
their  own  safety.  At  length,  after  the  tumult 
had  continued  a  considerable  time,  S.  deputation 
front  the  revolutionary  committees  appeared  at 
the  bnr,  and  demanded  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  commission  of  twelve,  which  had  been 
nominated  on  purpose  to  restrain  anarchy  ;  a 
revolutionary  army  of  fans-citlotlcs ;  a  decree  of 
accusation  against  twenty-two  legislators  ;  and  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  bread.  They  also  in- 
sisted that  certain  deputies  should  be  dispatched 
to  the  south,  on  purpose  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
counter-revolution  that  prevailed  there  ;  nnd  they 
at  the  same  time  suggested  the  arrest  of  C  la  vie  re, 
the  minister  of  public  contributions,  arid  Le  Bum, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Their  eumity, 
however,  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Gironde,  whom  they  termed 
the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez  and  the  coalesced 
powers  ;  they  attributed  to  them  the  intention  of 
dividing  the  nation  into  federate  republics  ;  and, 
with  an  incongruity  of  malice  that  would  have 
appeared  contemptible  at  any  other  period,  they. 
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BOOK    I.  at  the  same  time  denounced  them  as  having  en- 

. terecl  into  a  plot  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 

CHAP.  X.  the  throne.  But  notwithstanding  the  intreaties 
^•— "-'-»-'  and  even  the  threats  of  factious  committees,  sup- 
1703  ported  by  the  municipality,  the  administrators  of 
the  department,  the  populace  of  the  suburbs,  the 
seditious  vociferations  of  the  spectators,  and  the 
tumultuous  cries  of  the  Mountain,  the  conven- 
tion still  refused  to  sacrifice  the  victims  demanded 
by  the  conspirators.  This,  however,  was  the  last 
effort ;  for  two  days  afterwards,  the  legislature, 
finding  itself  besieged  and  imprisoned  in  its  own 
liall,  was  at  length  intimidated  into  compliance, 
and  not  only  decreed  the  arrest  of  all  the  ob- 
noxious deputies,*  but  proscribed  those  who 
endeavoured  to  avoid  death  by  flight. 

The  vanquished  party  had  wished  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  founded  on  the 
immutable  basis  of  virtue.  The  triumphant 
faction,  on  the  contrary,  conceding  to  populnr 
opinions,  still  maintained  indeed  all  the  forms  of 
a  commonwealth,  but,  under  the  veil  of  liberty, 
introduced  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  odious 
despotism ;  and  although  they  immediately  drew 
up  a  new  and  seductive  constitution,  yet  they 
contrived  to  suspend  all  its  benefits  until  the 
return  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  this 
constitution  : — It  consisted  of  124  articles,  ar- 
ranged under  appropriate  heads.  "  The  rights 
of  a  citizen  are  acquired,  as  to  natives,  by 
birth  ;  foreigners  acquire  them  by  marrying  a 
French  woman,  by  being  domiciliated  in  France 
for  one  year,  by  maintaining  an  aged  person, 
or  adopting  a  child.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  asserted  next.  The  primary  assem- 
blies are  composed  of  two  hundred  citizens  at 
the  least,  and  six  hundred  at  the  most,  of 
those  who  have  been  inhabitants  for  six  months 
in  each  canton.  The  elections  are  made  by 
ballot,  or  open  vote,  at  the  option  of  each 
voter.  The  suffrages  upon  laws  are  given  by 
yes  or  no.  Of  the  national  representation,  the 
population  is  the  sole  basis.  There  is  one  deputy 
lor  every  forty  thousand  individuals.  Each  re- 
union of  primary  assemblies  resulting  from  a 
population  of  from  thirty-nine  thousand  to  forty- 
one  thousand  souls,  nominates  directly  one 
deputy.  The  French  nation  assemble  every  year, 
on  the  first  of  May,  for  the  election.  The  pri- 


*  Brissot, 
Vergn  land, 
Gensonn£, 
Ducos, 
Lacaze, 
Duperret, 
f'avra, 
Garrtien, 
Valaze, 


Duprat, 

Hillary, 

Faurhet, 

La  Source, 

IScaiivais, 

Duchastel, 

Mainville, 

Gaudet, 

Le  Hardy, 


mary  assemblies  are  formed  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  on  the  demand  of  a  fifth,  from  the 
citizens  who  have  a  right  to  vote  in  them  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  assemblies  deliberate  only  when 
more  than  one  half  of  the  citizens  are  present. 
Electoral  assemblies  are  formed  by  the  citizens 
united  in  primary  assemblies,  who  name  one 
elector  for  every  two  hundred  citizens,  and  in 
proportion.  The  legislative  body  holds  its  ses- 
sion for  a  year,  and  its  first  meeting  is  on  the  1st  of 
July.  Its  members  cannot  be  called  in  question 
for  the  opinions  they  have  delivered  in  the  na- 
tional assembly.  The  functions  of  the  legislative 
body  are  to  propose  laws  and  pass  decrees, 
superintend  public  instruction,  the  national  do- 
main, and  make  the  declarations  of  war;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  ratify 
treaties.  The  formation  of  the  law  is  as  follows  : 
The  plan  of  a  law  is  preceded  by  a  report ;  and 
the  discussion  of  it  cannot  take  place  till  fifteen 
days  after  the  report  is  made.  The  plan  is 
printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  communes  of  tho 
republic,  under  this  title,  "  Law  proposed." 
Forty  days  after,  the  law  proposed  is  sent  to  the 
departments  ;  if  in  more  than  half  of  the  depart- 
ments the  tenth  of  the  primary  assemblies  of  each 
have  not  objected  to  it,  the  plan  is  accepted,  and 
becomes  a  law.  The  executive  council  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  members,  for  which  the 
electoral  assembly  of  each  department  nominates! 
one  candidate.  The  legislative  body  choose  the 
members  of  the  council  from  the  general  list. 
One  half  of  it  is  renewed  by  each  legislature,  in 
the  last  month  of  the  session.  It  nominates,  not 
from  its  own  body,  the  agents  in  chief  of  the 
general  administration  of  the  republic.  The 
legislative  body  determines  the  number  and  the 
functions  of  these  agents.  Civil  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  justices  of  the  peace,  elected  by 
the  citizens,  in  circuits  determined  by  the  law; 
to  conciliate  and  judge  without  expense. — 
Their  number,  and  their  competence,  are  deter- 
minable  by  the  legislature.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  elected  every  year.  In  criminal  cases, 
no  individual  can  be  tried,  but  on  an  examination 
received  by  a  jury,  or  decreed  by  the  legislative 
body.  The  fact  and  the  intention  are  declared 
by  a  jury  of  judgment.  The  punishment  is  ap- 
plied by  a  criminal  tribunal.  The  criminal  judges 
are  elected  yearly,  by  the  electoral  assemblies. 
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Ducos,  Dussaulx,  and  Lantiienas,  were  afterwards  «Cf  pted  from  this  decree,  which  involved  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  twelve,  but  Fonfrede  and  St.  Martin. 
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The  general  force  of  the  republic  is  composed  of 
the  whole  people.  All  the  French  are  soldiers  ; 
they  are  all  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms.  No 
armed  body  can  deliberate.  The  public  force, 
employed  against  enemies  from  without,  acts 
under  the  orders  of  the  executive  council.  Na- 
tional conventions  may  be  appointed  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  If,  in  a  majority  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  tenth  of  the  primary  assemblies  of 
each,  regularly  formed,  demands  the  revision 
of  the  constitutional  act,  the  legislative  body  is 
bound  to  convoke  all  the  primary  assemblies  of 
the  republic,  to  know  if  there  be  ground  for  a 
national  convention.  The  national  convention  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legislatures, 
and  unites  in  itself  their  power.  Under  the  title 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  French  republic 
•with  foreign  nations,  we  find  the  French  people 
is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every  free 
people.  It  does  not  interfere  in  the  government 
of  other  nations.  It  does  not  suffer  other  nations 
to  interfere  in  the  government  of  its  own.  It 
gives  an  asylum  to  foreigners  banished  from 
their  country  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  does 
not  make  peace  with  an  enemy  that  occupies  its 
territory."  > 

In  the  mean  time,  several  of  the  departments 
took  the  alarm,  and  determined  to  avenge  the  out- 
rages committed  against  their  deputies.  The 
city  of  Caen  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  the 
convention,  or  receive  any  of  its  decrees,  until 
the  imprisoned  members  were  restored  to  their 
functions.  This  body  .at  the  same  time  received 
notice,  that  no  sooner  had  an  account  of  their  late 
proceedings  reached  Bourdeaux,  than  cries  of 
indignation  resounded  from  every  quarter  ;  and 
the  president  of  the  administration  of  Isle  and 
Vilaine  transmitted  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  announce  their  reso- 
lution "  to  send  an  armed  force  to  Paris,  on 
purpose  to  rescue  the  legislature  from  the  state 
of  oppression  in  which  it  languished,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  handful  of  anarchists."  The  de- 
partments of  Calvadoes,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Loire,  also  publicly  avowed  their  determination 
to  disown  the  convention  ;  and  the  first  of  these 
actually  imprisoned  three  of  the  jacobin  deputies, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  with  a  view  of  propa- 
gating their  tenets,  and  supporting  their  cause. 
At  this  critical  moment  too,  a  complete  counter- 
revolution took  place  at  Lyons  ;  Marseilles  was 
threatened  with  cemmotions  ;  Toulon  exhibited 
manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection  ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  Mountain  for  a  moment  appeared 
desperate. 

Several  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  having 
escaped  from  their  confinement,  now  sought  an 
asylum  at  Nantes,  Uenncs,  Bourdeaux,  Caen, 
and  Kvrc-ux.  Others,  abandoning  an  assembly 
ill  which  cruelty  and  injustice  preponderated, 
(No.  0.) 
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fled  from  Paris  and  joined  them.      Considered  BOOK    1. 

as  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  they  were  every-where  _ 

received  with  the  most  lively  transports  of  joy  ;  CHAP.  X. 
and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  provinces 
against  the  capital  was  immediately  agreed  upon. 
Many  of  the  cities  nominated  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the  deputies  from 
the  districts,  relative  to  the  measures  which  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  seemed  to1  render 
necessary.  Succours  of  men  and  of  money  were 
promised  by  all ;  and  the  archives  of  the  capital 
of  the  Gironde,  in  which  the  most  zealous  of 
their  partisans  resided,  are  said  to  have  contained 
decrees  of  adhesion  and  support  on  the  part  of 
no  fewer  than  seventy-two  departments. 

But  this  plan,  alike  destitute  of  uniformity 
and  foresight,  exposed  the  cause  of  liberty  to  new 
dangers  ;  and  while  it  added  lo,  and  even  seemed 
to  countenance  the  ferocity  of  the  jacobins,  dis- 
tracted and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  republic. 
After  the  passions  of  the  people  were  permitted 
to  subside,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  em- 
bark in  so  desperate  a  cause,  and  a  civil  war  soon 
began  to  appear  odious  to  all,  and  peculiarly 
impolitic  at  such  a  critical  period. 

But  notwithstanding  many  of  the  depart- 
ments declined  to  declare  openly,  yet  commis- 
sioners from  the  Gironde,  Isle,  Vilaine,  and 
Finisterre,  assembled,  and  resolved  to  march  to 
Paris  with  their  fellow-citizens,  to  restore  the 
proscribed  members,  insure  the  liberty  of  the 
convention,  and  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty. 

No  sooner  did  the  indignant  provinces  begin 
to  think  of  avenging  the  common  cause,  than  a 
number  of  the  accused  deputies  assembled  toge- 
ther, for  the  purpose  of  directing  their  movements. 
Btizot  and  Gorsas,  who  had  not  been  seized,  and 
Barbaroux  and  Petion,  who  escaped  from  arrest, 
were  already  at  Caen,  and  headed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  west.  Louvet,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  energy  of  his  writings  and  bis 
speeches,  flying  from  Paris,  rejoined  his  friends, 
and  found  that  eight  coalesced  departments  had 
already  nominated  their  commissioners ;  that 
Wimpffen,  the  gallant  defender  of  Thionville, 
had  been  chosen  as  the  leader,  while  I)e  Puisaye 
was  appointed  by  him  to  act  as  Adjutant-general. 
Conscious  that  the  success  of  their  plan  depended 
chiefly  on  the  celerity  of  their  motions,  the 
Girondists  wished  the  troops  to  begin  their  man  h 
immediately,  and  evea  proposed  to  advance  to 
the  capital,  where  they  knew  that  their  friends 
were  both  numerous  and  formidable,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bretons  and  Normans  alone.  But  the 
general  insisted  on  organizing  his  army,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  delay  that  would  enable  him  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  partisans,  by  the  junction  of  the 
troops  expected  from  the  south,  and  thus  render 
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BOOK    I.  success    certain        He    accordingly    contented 
-  himself  with  dii.per.sins;  proclamations;  and  on 
CHAP.  X.    being  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
— *^r-***f  duct  by  the  faction  that  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
1793      government,  1|C   replied,  that    "  he   would  dis- 
close his    motives   and   intentions  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men." 

At  length  the  proscribed  deputies  began  to 
suspect  that  Wimpft'en  and  De  Puisaye  were  not 
only  royalists,  but  secretly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  by  means  of 
which  they  wished  to  place  one  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  The  former  of 
these  at  last  disclosed  his  mind  freely,  and  pro- 
posed a  junction  with  the  army  of  La  Vendee, 
lie  represented  to  the  committee,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  all'airs  this  union  could  not  be 
imputed  to  treason,  but  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances :  he  added,  that  republics,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  had  flourished  with  kings  at  their 
head  ;  and  that  France  might  safely  follow  their 
example.  It  was  true  the  convention  had 
abolished  royalty ;  but  this  law  was  not  yet 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  people,  and  could 
only  be  contemplated  as  an  event  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  occasion.  He  insisted  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  coalition  with  the 
insurgents ;  and  concluded  by  promising  the 
assistance  of  England,  with  which  he  kept  up  a 
secret  communication  and  correspondence.  But 
the  Girondists,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  a 
republican  form  of  government,  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  any  plan  in  opposition  to  their  avowed 
principles ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  former  ex- 
ploits against  the  emigrants,  they  from  .this 
moment  clearly  perceived  that  the  commander 
whom  they  had  selected  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  monarchy. 

On  being  pressed  to  advance  directly  to 
Paris  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
partmental forces,  Wimpft'en  at  length  inarched 
towards  Vernon,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
troops.  The  jacobins,  who  had  assembled  some 
forces  in  that  town,  immediately  sallied  forth, 
and  received  them  with  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
On  this,  either  actuated  by  treason,  or  struck 
with  a  sudden  panic,  the  whole  of  the  insurgents 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  except  a  single  bat- 
talion of  four  hundred  men  from  Finisterre  : 
which,  on  seeing  itself  abandoned,  retired  in 
good  order  to  Evreux,  where  the  fugitives  at 
length  rallied. 

Aiter  this,  they  were  all  re-conducted  to 
Caen,  which  the  general  now  proposed  to  fortify, 
that    they  might  there    wait  for    the  quotas   of 
troops    promised    by   the  neighbouring  depart- 
But  the  exiled  deputies,  disgusted  with 
s  conduct,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  success, 
rctused  their  assent.       The  armed  citizens,  ac- 


tuated by  the  same  motives,  marched  towards 
their  respective  districts:  \Vimpflen  and  I)e 
Puisaye  concealed  themselves  ;  the  forlorn  re- 
presentatives betook  themselves  to  flight ;  some 
perished  by  the  guillotine  ;  others  by  fatigue  and 
i'limine  ;  while  the  victorious  party  stained  their 
triumph  by  a  series  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
blood-shed. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Lyons.  A  congress  of  the  depart- 
ment was  convoked  at  that  city,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  inarch  a  considerable  force  for  the 
reduction  of  Paris  :  the  Mountain  party  was 
declared  to  be  outlawed  ;  and  the  provisions 
destined  for  the  armies  were  intercepted.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon  followed  the 
example  of  Lyons,  and  entered  into  that  famous 
confederacy  for  dissolving  the  convention,  which 
has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Federalism.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Marseillois 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  French  nation,  in  which 
they  declared,  that  the  situation  of  Paris  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
whole  republic,  and  they  urged  the  people  to 
join  their  standard,  and  assist  in  reducing  the 
faction  which'  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
republic.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  this 
history  to  detail  the  transactions  conclusive  of 
these  generous  efforts  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
ferocious  faction  which  now  ruled  France  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  produced  its  report  con- 
cerning the  imprisoned  deputies  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  charged  Brissot,  Petion,  and  some 
others,  with  being  the  constant  favourers  of 
royalty.  It  alleged  that  they  had  conspired  to 
place  a  new  monarch  on  the  throne,  some  of  them 
in  the  person  of  Louis  Capet,  and  others  in  that  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Petion  was  accused  of  having 
signed  the  order  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  fire  on 
the  people  from  the  Thuilleries.  And  Roland  was 
accused  in  general  terms  of  persecuting  the  re- 
publicans. On  these  charges,  the  convention  de- 
clared those  who  fled  from  the  decree  of  arrest, 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  they  were  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

These  outrageous  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Mountain  party,  necessarily  produced  a 
considerable  re-action,  and  which,  in  one  memo- 
rable instance,  was  fatal  to  01,0  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  these  incendiaries.  A  female,  of  the  name 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  Gironde  party,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  pro- 
ceeded from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to  devote  her 
life  to  what  she  considered  as  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  her  country.  The  following  account  of  this 
singular  event  is  from  the  lively  pen  of  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  who  was  at  Paris  at  the  time 
this  transaction  took  place. 
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"  Charlotte  Anne  Marie  Corday  was  a  native 
of  St.  Saturnin,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne. 
She  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  literary 
retirement  with  her  father,  and  by  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  historians  to  have  imbibed  a 
strong  attachment  to  liberty.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  assimilate  certain  periods  of  an- 
cient history  with  the  events  that  were  passing1 
before  her,  and  was  probably  excited  by  the 
examples  of  antiquity  to  the  commission  of  a 
deed,  which  she  believed,  with  fond  enthusiasm, 
•would  deliver  and  save  her  country. 

"  Being  at  Caen  when  the  citizens  of  the  de- 
partment were  enrolling  themselves  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  convention,  the  animation  with 
which  she  saw  them  devoting  their  lives  to  their 
country,  led  her  to  execute  without  delay  the 
project  she  hud  formed.  Under  pretence  of 
going  home,  she  c;une  to  Paris,  and  the  third  day 
after  her  arrival  obtained  admission  to  Marat. 
She  had  invented  a  story  to  deceive  him  ;  and 
when  he  promised  her  that  all  the  promoters  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  departments  should  be 
sent  to  the  guillotine,  she  drew  out  a  knife  which 
she  had  purchased  for  the  occasion,  and  plunged 
it  into  his  breast.  She  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  conducted  to  the  abbey  prison,  from 
which  she  was  transferred  to  the  conciergerie, 
and  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

"  This  intrepid  female  acknowledged  the  deed, 
and  justified  it  by  asserting,  that  it  was  a  duty 
she  owed  her  country  to  rid  the  world  of  a  mon- 
ster, whose  sanguinary  doctrines  were  framed  to 
involve  the  country  in  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and 
asserted  her  right  to  put  Marat  to  death  as  a  con- 
vict already  condemned  by  the  public  opinion. — 
She  trusted  that  her  example  would  inspire  the 
people  with  that  energy  which  had  been  at  all 
times  the  distinguished  characteristic  of  repub  - 
licans  ;  and  which  she  defined  to  be  that  devoted- 
ness  to  our  country  which  renders  life  of  little 
comparative  estimation. 

"  Her  deportment  during  the  trial  was  modest 
and  dignified.  There  was  so  engaging  a  soft- 
ness in  her  countenance,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  how  she  could  have  armed  herself  with 
sufficient  intrepidity  to  execute  the  deed.  Her 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  court  were 
full  of  point  and  energy.  She  sometimes  sur- 
prised the  audience  by  her  wit,  and  excited  their 
admiration  by  her  eloquence.  Her  face  some- 
times beamed  with  sublimity,  and  was  sometimes 
covered  with  smiles.  At  the  close  of  her  trial 
she  took  three  letters  from  her  bosom,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  judges,  and  requested  they 
might  be  forwarded  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Two  were  written  to  Baibaroux, 
in  which,  with  great  ease  and  spirit,  she  relates 
her  adventures  from  her  leaving  Caen  to  the 
morning  of  her  trial.  The  ovher  was  au  aftec- 
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tionate  and  solemn   adieu  to   her  father.      She   BOOK  I. 

retired   while  the  jury  deliberated  on  their  ver-  • 

diet ;  and  when  she  again  entered  the  tribunal,  CHAP.  X. 
there  was  a  majestic  solemnity  in  her  demeanour 
which  perfectly  became  her  situation.  She  heard 
her  sentence  with  attention  and  composure  ;  and 
after  conversing  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  coun- 
sel and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  sat  near  her 
during  the  trial,  and  whom  she  requested  to 
discharge  some  trifling  debts  she  had  incurred 
in  the  prison,  she  left  the  court  with  the  same 
serenity,  and  prepared  herself  for  the  last 
scene. 

"  She  had  concluded  her  letter  to  her  father 
with  this  verse  of  Corneille, 

"  C'est  le  crime  qui  fait  la  honte,  et  turn  pas  Pechafaud." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  kind  of  heroism 
which  she  displayed  in  the  way  to  execution. — 
The  women  who  were  called  furies  of  the  guillo- 
tine, and  who  had  assembled  to  insult  her  on 
leaving  the  prison,  were  awed  into  silence  by  her 
demeanour,  while  some  of  the  spectators  uncov- 
ered their  heads  before  her,  and  others  gave  loud 
tokens  of  applause.  There  was  such  an  air  of 
chastened  exultation  thrown  over  her  counte- 
nance, that  she  inspired  sentiments  of  love  rather 
than  sensations  of  pity.  She  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold with  undaunted  firmness,  and,  knowing  that 
she  had  only  to  die,  was  resolved  to  die  with 
dignity.  She  had  learned  from  her  jailor  the 
mode  of  punishment,  but  was  not  instructed  in 
the  detail ;  and  when  the  executioner  attempted 
to  tie  her  feet  to  the  plank,  she  resisted,  from  an, 
apprehension  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  insult 
her  ;  but  on  his  explaining  himself,  she  submitted 
with  a  smile.  When  he  took  off  her  handker- 
chief, the  moment  she  bent  under  the  fatal  stroke, 
she  blushed  deeply  ;  and  her  head,  which  was  held 
up  to  the  multitude  the  moment  after,  exhibited 
this  last  impression  of  offended  modesty." 

The  leaders  of  the  faction,  who  thought 
every  measure  good  that  could  be  made  subser- 
vient to  their  purpose,  found  this  event  too  replete 
with  favourable  circumstances  to  be  neglected. — 
Marat,  whom  they  had  thrown  aside  to  die  at 
leisure,  unless  perchance  he  should  have  lived 
to  share  the  fate  to  which  they  afterwards  con- 
demned their  other  agents,  was  now  restored  to 
more  than  his  ifncient  honours,  was  proclaimed  a 
martyr,  and  his  death  ordered  to  be  lamented  as 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  republic.  The  conspi- 
rators declared  that  no  farther  doubt  of  the 
federalism  of  the  departments  remained.  The 
death  of  Marat  was  the  point  of  conviction. — 
Every  member  of  the  Mountain  was  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  his  turn,  and  the  traitors  of  the  depart- 
ments had  their  accomplices  in  Paris,  who  had 
whetted  their  poniards  to  involve  the  city  in  des- 
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BOOK    I.  truction.     Though  the  Parisians  were  not  suffi- 
ciently credulous  to  believe  these  calumnies,  the 


endeavoured  to  amuse  the  people  with  what  ihey 
called  the  inauguration  of  Marat  and  of  Chalier, 


CHAP.  X.    faction  made  them  the  pretence  to  proceed  to  the      they  were  meditating  the  murder  of  the  deputies 
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commission  of  further  crimes  ;    and  while  they      whom  they  had  driven  from  th«  legislature. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Allied  Courts  agree  to  divide  their  Forces— The  Duke  of  York  makes  an  unsuccessful  Attempt 
upon  Dunkirk— Is  obliged  to  retreat— Action  at  Maubeuge— Capture  of  Questioy — Campaign 
on  the  Rhine — Victories  of  Pichegru  and  lioch —  War  in  La  i'endee,  and  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Spnm  and  Italy — Siege  and  Evacuation  of  Toulon — Cruel  Treatment  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Toulon. 


WHILE  the  French  republic  was  thus  a 
prey  to  intestine  disorders,  and  the  theatre  of  un- 
precedented crimes,  the  capture  of  Valenciennes 
and  the  forced  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the.  French 
army  from  under  the  protection  of  Cambray, 
seemed  to  present  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  marching  to  the  capital,  and  decid- 
ing the  fate  of  Europe.  But  the  allied  courts 
were  dazzled  by  their  successes,  and  cherished 
sentiments  of  individual  aggrandizement,  incon- 
sistent with  their  professed  object. 

Two  of  the  chief  fortresses  in  the  French 
Netherlands  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  it  was  now  determined  by  the 
English  cabinet  to  re-annex  part  of  maritime 
Flanders  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  Austriaus  undertook  the  siege 
of  Quesnoy,  with  a  view  to  increase  their  acqui- 
sitions in  that  quarter,  the  Duke  of  York,  at 
the  head  of  the  English  troops,  and  a  body  of 
Dutch  and  Hanoverians,  advanced  and  occupied 
a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menin.  No 
sooner  did  the  French  become  acquainted  with 
this  intended  separation  of  the  allied  armies, 
than  they  resolved  once  more  to  resume  offensive 
operations.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  Prussians,  after  the  conquest  of  Mentz, 
and  drafts  were  accordingly  made  from  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  while  the 
new  levies  could  be  clothed,  embodied,  and  dis- 
ciplined. Houchard,  already  celebrated  by  his 
exploits  in  Germany,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  north. 

The  French  having  attacked  Lincelles,   a 


post  lately  taken  and  occupied  by  command  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  Major-general 
Lake,  with  three  battalions,  consisting  of  the  first, 
Coldstream,  and  third  regiment  of  guards,  was 
sent  on  the  18th  of  August  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch  troops,  wtio  had  unfortunately  retreat- 
ed by  a  different  road.  But  notwithstanding  this 
discouraging  circumstance,  and  the  manifest 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  an  immediate  attack 
was  determined  upon.  The  English  were  accord- 
ingly formed,  and  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire 
against  a  redoubt  of  uncommon  size  and  strength, 
erected  upon  a  height  in  front  of  the  village. 
After  firing  three  or  four  rounds,  they  charged 
with  bayonets,  stormed  the  works,  drove  out  the 
enemy,  dispersed  them  after  they  had  rallied,  and 
took  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  fifty 
prisoners.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Field-marshal  Freytag1, 
at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverians,  defeated  the 
French  at  Oost  Capelle,  Rexpede,  and  Hoen- 
choote,  and  took  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
two  hundred  prisoners,  while  the  Duke  of  York 
advanced  with  the  besieging  army  in  three 
columns  from  Fumes,  on  purpose  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Ghiveide.  On  this  the  enemy  aban- 
doned their  position  during  the  night,  and  a 
redoubt  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  Field- 
marshal  Freytag  at  the  same  time  seized  on  the 
posts  of  Warmarthe  and  Eckelsbeck,  and  the 
bridge  of  Lefferink's  Hocke  ;  the  English  also, 
after  repulsing  a  sally,  and  experiencing  some 
loss  in  consequence  of  approaching  the  place 
during  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  obtained  posses- 


*  The  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  states  "  from  the  concurring-  testimony  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  enemy  had 
twelve  battalions  at  the  post,  and  must  have  bei  n  upwards  of  five  thousand  men."  Lieutenant- colonel  BOSH  e||.  of  the 
fnldstn-atn,  and  Lieutenant  de  Peyster,  of  the  royal  artillery,  were  killed  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Colonels 
Girnfieli),  Hulse,  and  Pennington,  according  lo  the  ilispatrh,  "reflected  honour  upon  themselves,  and  merited  his  royal 
highiiess's  warmest  approbation  Einial  praise,"  it  is  added,  "  is  due  to  Major  Wright,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
royal  artillery  attached  to  the  battalions." 

The  Duke  of  York  also  expressed  himself  "  particularly  sensible  of  the  exertions  of  Major-general  Ahercrorahie, 
Major-general  Varneck,  and  Lieutenant  general  Wurmb,"  in  the  action  of  the  '24th  of  Auyust,  on  which  occasion  Lieu- 
tenant -general  Dalton,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Eld,  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot  guards,  were  unfortunately  killed. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September,  Major  Ross  distinguished  himself  at  th«  head  of  the  I4tb  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  Colonel  Moncrieff  received  a  dangerous  wouud. 
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sion  of  the  ground  near  Dunkirk,  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  occupy  previous  to  the  siege, 
and  summoned  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain, 

But  after    the  operations  of    this  day,  the 
success  of    the    English    ceased  ;    and  it   soon 
became  evident,  either  that  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  faulty,  or  that  the  vigour  and  resources 
of  the  enemy   had   not   been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated.    No  sooner  did  the  committee  of  public 
safety  receive  intimation  of  the  separation  of  the 
grand  army,  and  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  York 
against  Dunkirk,  than  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  defence  of  that  place. 
Trusting  no  longer  to  noble  birth,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  plebeians  alone.     General  Sou- 
ham,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  march  with  a  chosen  body  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison;  these 
soon  after  entered  the  town,  under  the  command 
of  lloche,    now  an  adjutant-general,    and    for- 
merly a  private    in    the    French  guards.     The 
presence  of  the  two  representatives,  Hentz  and 
Duqucsnoy,    also    animated    the  soldiery,    and 
inspired  the  townsmen  with  confidence  ;    while 
O'Aloran,    who    commanded    at    Cassel,  being 
suspected  of  treachery,  was   seized,   conducted 
to  Paris,  and  perished  soon  after  in  consequence 
of  a  sentence   of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. — 
Houchard,  having  naw  arrived  with  an  immense 
body  of  troops,  it  was  determined  to  relieve  the 
place    by  general    and    frequent  attacks.     The 
French  accordingly  marched  out   from  the  camp 
of  Cassels,  as  well  as  from  the  towns  of  Bergues 
and   Dunkirk,  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the 
whole  of    Field-marshal   Freytag's  posts  ;    and 
although  his  troops  displayed  great  bravery,  yet 
the    enemy    not    only    obtained    possession  of 
Bambecke,  Rouslmig«-he,  and  Poperinghe,    but 
obliged  part  of  the   army  to  retreat  to    Ilonds- 
schoote.       Next  day  the  field-marshal  was  at- 
tacked again  ;  on   the  succeeding  morning,  the 
centre  of    the    line    was    forced,    and  General 
Walmoden  driven  behind  a  canal,  with  the  loss 
of  three    pieces    of    cannon,    and    about   three 
hundred  men. 

This  action,  in  the  course  of  which  Field- 
marshal  Freytag  and  Prince  Adolphus  were  both 
wounded,  and  for  some  time  prisoners,  proved 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  the 
campaign  ;  for  his  royal  highness  the  com- 
inamler-in-chief  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
position,  resign  the  idea  of  a  siege,  and  leave 
thirty-two  heavy  cannon,  much  baggage,  and 
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many  of  the  military  stores,  behind  him.     The  BOOK   L 

retreat,    however,     was   conducted   with  equal  

ability    and   success    by   General    Sir   William  CHAP.  XI. 
Erskine. 

Thus  ended  the  fatal  attempt  upon  Dunkirk, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  English  armv  assured- 
ly did  not  receive  that  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion by  sea,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  great 
maritime  nation  to  have  afforded  ;  while  the 
enemy,  by  their  numbers,  their  audacity,  and  their 
zeal,  demonstrated  that  the  ruling  party  knew 
how  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  and  insure  victory. 
Houchard,  notwithstanding  his  success,  was  im- 
mediately arrested,  and  soon  after  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  not  completed  his  triumph  by: 
the  capture  of  the  army  destined  to  besiege 
Dunkirk*.  Whether  this  commander  was  guilty 
or  not  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  cannot 
be  well  ascertained,  for  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  suspicion  was  equivalent  to  proof,  and 
impeachment  implied  condemnation.  Care  was 
however  taken  to  reward  such  officers  as  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  Jour- 
dan,  who  had  attacked  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  camp  at  Hondschoote,  as  well  as  Hoche, 
who  had  charged  the  left  wing,  were  both  pro- 
moted; a  decree  passed  at  the  same  time,  de- 
claring, "  that  the  army  of  the  north  had  de- 
served well  of  the  country ;"  and  the  representa- 
tives on  mission  were  enjoined  to  transmit  a 
detailed  account  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
defenders  of  the  republic. 

But  although  victory  had  deserted  the  Bri- 
tish standard,  she  seemed  faithful  for  a  time  to 
that  of  Austria ;  Quesnoy  was  now  taken,  and  the 
garrison  made  prisoners  of  war:  the  French 
were  also  defeated  at  Villers  en  Couclvee;  and 
the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  having  passed  the  Sam- 
bre,  drove  all  the  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy 
into  the  intrenched  camp  of  Maubege,  and  ac- 
tually invested  both  it  and  the  fortress  ;  while 
Cambray  and  Bouchain  were  successively  threat- 
ened by  Field-marshal  Clairfayt. 

But  these  successes  proved  short-lived,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  ardour  of  the  enemy. 
A  formidable  train  of  heavy  artillery  was  now 
brought  into  the  field,  numerous  bodies  of  troops 
were  assembled,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
not  only  harangued  the  army,  but  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  columns,  while  another 
plebeian  leader  was  found  in  the  person  of  Jour- 
dan.  No  sooner  was  that  general  invested  with 
the  chief  command,  than  he  determined  to  have, 
recourse  to  the  same  system  that  had  proved 


*  Honchard  suffered  by  (lie  guillotine  at  Paris,  November  1.3,  1793.     The  following-  are  the  charges  drawn  up  by 
Barrere,  and  preferred  to  the  convention  : 

"  1.  That  after  defeating  the  Knglish,  he  did  not  drive  them  into  the  sea  ; 


"  2.  That  when  he  had  surrounded  the  Dutch,  he  did  not  cut  them  in  pieces  ; 
"  3.  That  he  sent  no  succours  to  the  troops  butchered  near  Cambray  ;   and 
"  4.  That  lie  abandoned  Mvniii.  and  in  his  retreat  exposed  his  army  to  consii 
(No.  6.)  Y 


considerable  danjer." 
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BOOK    1.  successful  at  Hondschoote.     An  attack  was  ac- 

cordingly  made  on  the  troops  posted  near  the 

Cii*p.  XI.  -village  of  Wattignies,  and  although  this  at  first 
**^^~*~*  was  unsuccessful,  yet  being  renewed  with  in- 
1/93  creased  vigour  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
it  proved  at  length  decisive.  Accordingly,  the 
communication  with  the  army  of  observation 
before  Muubege  being  now  cut  off,  and  the 
Prince  de  Cobourg  beaten  in  an  action  that  lasted 
two  days,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  repass  the 
Siimbre*;  but  bis  retreat  was  conducted  with 
such  firmness,  that  twodetached  bodies  of  troops, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Benzowsky, and  Count 
Iladdick,  took  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
some  hundred  prisoners. 

The  French  being  now  the  assailants,  the 
war  assumed  a  new  appearance  ;  and  the  armies 
which  had  so  lately  been  summoning  French 
towns  and  provinces,  in  the  names  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  Austrian  Flanders. 
The  enemy  had  by  this  time  seized  on  Werwick 
and  Fumes ;  they  also  obtained  possession  of 
Menin,  and  were  only  prevented  from  occupying 
Nieuport  by  the  gallant  defence  of  Colonel 
de  Wurmb  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  time  was 
given  for  the  arrival  of  Generals  Grey  and 
Dundas,  who  secured  the  possession  of  that  place 
by  means  of  the  same  troops  with  which  they 
afterwards  achieved  so  many  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign 
in  this  quarter  was  spent  in  actions  of  little  note, 
with  the  exception  of  an  attack  upon  Mar- 
chiennes,  by  Major-general  Kray,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  enemy  lost  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  two  thousand  troops,  including  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  fortune  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  various.  The  same 
causes  that  had  contributed  to  the  successive 
defeats  of  the  northern  army,  and  the  loss  of 
Belgium,  operated  there  also  with  nearly  an 
equal  degree  of  force  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
jacobin  party  had  displayed  an  unexampled  de- 
gree of  energy,  that  a  change  propitious  to  the 
cause  of  France  took  place. 

Alter  the  capture  of  Mentz,  which  contri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  restore  the  Instre  of  the 
Prussian  arms,  Frederick- William  II.  remained 
inactive  until  re-animated  by  the  prospect  of  a 


subsidy  from  England.  At  length,  however, 
when  the  army  of  the  Moselle  bud  been  forced  to 
withdraw  behind  the  Sarre,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick once  more  took  the  fiipid,  and  defeated  the 
French,  who  h«d  marched  to  attack  him.  On 
this  occasion  he  exhibited  an  instance  of  general- 
ship that  did  honour  to  the  old  school  ;  for  by 
turning  the  flunks  of  the  assailants,  he  obliged 
three  thousand  of  them  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war,  and  obtained  possession  of  twenty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers.  After  this 
be  made  some  movements  in  support  of  the 
Austrians,  who  had  hitherto  contended  on 
unequal  terms  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  sur- 
prised a  corps  of  French  encamped  near  Bitche, 
and  destroyed  all  the  camp  equipage  belonging 
to  it ;  while  Kaikreuth  defeated  another  body  thut 
had  marched  against  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
regiment  of  salts  culottes. 

General  Wurmscr  took  advantage  of  this 
career  of  success  to  invest  Landau ;  after  this 
lie  advanced  against  the  lines  of  Laute.r  and 
Weissembourg,  which  he  attacked  with  his 
troops  divided  into  six  columns,  carried  the 
different  redoubts  constructed  in  front  of  the 
French  camps  by  assault,  seized  on  all  the 
tents,  nine  standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy,  had  not  their  retreat  been 
favoured  by  a  fogf. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  did  not  end 
here  ;  for  Haguenau  surrendered  to  General 
Mezaros ;  the  enemy  were  beaten  next  day  at 
Brumpt ;  the  important  position  at  Wauzenau, 
with  all  the  camp  equipage,  was  seized  upon 
nearly  at  the  same  time  by  the  Austrians  ;  while 
Fort  Louis,  with  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men,  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  only  four  days. 
But  here  the  tide  of  victory  ceased  to  flow  in  its 
former  direction,  for  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  being  now  determined  to  obtain  a  decided 
superiority,  reinforced  the  army  of  the  Rhino 
with  that  of  the  Moselle,  and  augmented  both 
by  means  of  new  levies.  The  successes  that 
ensued  are  to  be  chiefly  attributed  however  to  the 
two  generals  employed  upon  this  occasion. — 
Pichegru,  but  lately  a  Serjeant  of  artillery,  con- 
ceived an  admirable  plan  for  re-conqueringAlsafe, 
and  he  was  ably  seconded  on  this  occasion  by 
Hoche,  who,  like  himself,  had  wielded  a  halbert 
before  he  was  permitted  to  grasp  a  truncheon. — 


*  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  —  October  19. — "  A  letter  from  the  commissioners  with  the  army  of  the  north,  an- 
nounced that  Maubege  was  relieved,  and  that  the  battle  had  lasted  two  days  successively,  from  morning  until  night. 
They  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  Jourdan  had  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his  courage,  but  by  the  excellence  of  his 
plans,  he  being  the  only  French  general  wlio  had  defeated  Cobourjr  in  a  pitched  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign." 

t  The  French  assert  that  they  were  betrayed  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  Isambert,  a  general  of  brigade,  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  Strasburgh,  fur  having  abandoned  one  of  the  principal  redoubts  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of 
Weissembourg. 
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From  this  moment  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into 
the  troops,  nnd  it  was  determined,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  and  the  soldiery,  either  to 
conquer  or  perish.  The  Prussians  were  now 
attacked  and  defeated  at  Saarbruck  ;  in  the  course 
of  the  next  morning  their  camp  at  Bliescastel  was 
stormed,  and  in  three  days  more  Deux  Pouts 
was  captured  ;  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  two 
attacks  near  Lantern. 

These  partial  defeats,  however,  seemed  only 
to  redouble  their  exertions,  for  the  redoubts  of 
llagnenau  being  carried  by  the  bayonet,  the  allies 
were  driven  from  the  town  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  heights  of  Heif  hoffen,  Jaudershotfen,  and 
Wrotte,  deemed  more  impregnable  than  those  of 
Gemappe,  were  stormed  in  succession.  At 
length,  after  a  series  of  battles,  hitherto  unex- 
ampled in  modern  warfare,  the  republican  army 
regained  possession  of  Weissembourg,  the  siege 
of  Landau  was  raised,  Fort  Louis  was  evacuated, 
and  Kaiserslautern,  Germersheim,  and  Spires, 
submitted  to  the  French. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  republicans  on  this  frontier  were  actuated, 
that  General  Wurmser,  who  had  so  lately  at- 
tempted to  obtain  Strasburgh  by  a  secret  nego- 
ciation,  and  Landau  by  force,  was  now  obliged 
to  retreat  across  the  Rhine,  while  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  astonished  at  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  enemy,  and  uncertain  of  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  two  young  generals,  who  now 
sustained  the  glory  of  their  country,  made  a  hasty 
retreat  to  cover  Mentz,  and  soon  withdrew  from 
the  command  in  disgust. 

But  although  fortune,  in  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  seat  of  war,  seemed  disposed  to 
second  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, she  still  appeared  unpropitious  in  La  Ven- 
dee, a  counlry  hitherto  unsubdued  either  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  republican  battalions,  or  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  triumphant  faction.  In 
the  course  of  tiie  summer,  the  towns  of  Saumur 
and  Machicoul  were  seized  upon  by  the  royalists, 
and  although  they  were  afterwards  defeated  before 
Nantz,  and  repeatedly  routed  by  the  garrison  of 
Mentz,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  quell  them 
entirely.  At  length,  Barrere  obtained  a  decree 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  course  of  "  a 
single  month  ;"*  and  such  was  his  presumption, 
that  he  soon  after  announced  "  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  the  rebellion,"  in  consequence  of  the 
successes  obtained  af  Mortagne,  Chollot,  Cha- 
tillon,  and  Beaupreaux  ;  while  Merlin  of  Thion- 
ville,  on  his  arrival  from  the  western  army, 


announced   with  a  savage  joy,  "  that  the  insur-  BOOK  1. 

gent  territories  were  reduced  to  aheap  of  ashes, " 

and  soaking  in  blood."  CHAP.    XI 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
disaffected  departments  appeared  frequently  in 
arms,  fought  several  actions,  and  actually  be- 
sieged some  of  the  neighbouring,  towns.  The 
chiefs  too,  who  had  relied  before  entirely  on  their 
own  strength,  now  thought  proper  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  and  to 
obtain  succour  from  England,  they  made  an 
attack  on  Granville,  with  a  view  of  keeping  open 
a  communication,  and  facilitating  the  reception 
of  supplies  ;  but  having  failed  in  their  attempt, 
and  La  Roche  Jacquelin,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
their  leaders,  being  killed  upon  this  occasion,  a 
body  of  troops  which  had  sailed  to  their  assist- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  year,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Moira,  returned  to  England,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned., 

But  such  was  the  nature  of  this  contest,  that 
out  of  the  ashes  of  La  Vendee  new  armies  seemed 
to  arise,  and  .although  fresh  victories  were  an- 
nounced daily  in  the  convention,  yet  it  became 
manifest  that  this  domestic  conflict  was  far  more 
terrible  than  all  the  united  disasters  of  the  many 
foreign  wars  in  which  France  was  now  in- 
volved. 

Hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Italy 
participated  of  the  general  fortune  of  the  cam- 
paign, being  carried  on  in  a  languid  manner  at 
the  commencement,  and  increasing  in  vigour  and 
animation  towards  the  conclusion.  Early  in  the 
spring,  Don  Ventura  Cara  drove  the  French 
from  the  fort  of  Andaya,  and  destroyed  the  en- 
campments of  Biritau ;  while  Don  Recardos,  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  about  the 
same  time  defeated  the  republicans  at  Givet,  and 
Bellegardc  was  taken  after  a  bombardment  of 
thirty-three  days.  General  Dagobert  attacked 
and  carried  a  camp  belonging  to  the  enemy,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mount  Libre  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Don  Ricardos  defeated  the  French  near 
Perpignan.  Soon  after  this,  however,  an  in- 
trenched camp  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  at 
Piresebam  was  forced,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  together  with  the  tents  and  baggage, 
were  taken.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  republican  forces  entered  Catalonia,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Spain  was  unable  to 
contend  with  this  warlike  people. 

The  French  having  determined  to  humble 
the  court  of  Turin,  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  Truguet,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  island  of 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  upon  this  occasion  to  the  army  of  the  west . — 

"  SOLDIERS  of  liberty !  the  rebels  of  La  Vendee  ought  to  be  exterminated  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  October  ;  the 
safety  of  the  country  requires,  the  impatience  of  the  French  commands,  your  courage  ought  to  accomplish  it,  The  national 
gratitude  awaits  all  those  who  fight  to  secure  liberty  and  equality  !" 
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BOOK  I.  Sardinia.  After  seizing;  on  the  isles  St.  Peter 
—  and  Antioch,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  nine- 
teen sail,  many  of  which  were  line  of  battle 
ships,  appeared  in  the  gulph  of  Cagliari,  whi- 
ther the  commandant  of  the  former  had  retired 
with  his  garrison, 'consisting  of  eight  hundred 
men.  The  French  admiral  immediately  sent  a 
deputation  of  twenty-one  men  on  shore  with  a 
flag,  and  an  officer,  who  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  capital  ;  but  the  Sardinians  having 
killed  seventeen  of  these,  the  remainder  retreated 
to  their  boat.  The  fleet  having  at  length  entered 
the  harbour,  commenced  an  attack  upon  Cagliari, 
and  the  bombardment  continued  during  three 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  period  the  assailants 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  red-hot  balls  fired 
from  the  shore.  Several  of  the  ships  were  also 
damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging,  and  one 
•was  set  on  fire ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
shells  thrown  from  the  bomb-vessels  produced 
but  little  effect.  In  short,  this  expedition  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reflect  but  little  glory  on  the  natal  power  of 
France  ;  and  nearly  all  the  troops  landing  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  places,  were  cutoff 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  precipitated  themselves 
from  the  mountains,  and  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery  and  resolution. 

The  civil  war  that  took  place  in  the  southern 
departments  for  a  time  appeared  to  give  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  The  greater  part  of  the  republican 
troops  being  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Moulon  and  Marseilles,  the  remainder  were  com- 
pletely defeated  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the 
whole  of  Savoy  appeared  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. — 
But  towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  Sar- 
dinians were  completely  beaten  at  Saorgio. — 
Genoa,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  allied 
powers,  could  not  be  intimidated  into  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France.  The  court  of  Flo- 
rence however  yielded  to  threats,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  French  minister  was  dismissed,  and 
such  measures  adopted  as  afterwards  bereaved 
the  sovereign  of  Tuscany  of  his  ducal  crown, 
notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  a  short  and 
precarious  peace. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  referred  to  the  for- 
midable union  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
name  of  the  federative  republicanism,  between 
the  cities  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. — 
This  confederation  still  subsisted,  and  threatened 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  ruling  tyranny. — 
This  expectation  unfortunately  proved  fallacious. 
A  considerable  force  was  dispatched  against 
those  insurgents,  under  General  Carteaux,  in  the 
latter  end  of  July;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  Marseillois  were  driven  from  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  which  they  had  previ- 


ously  occupied.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  re- 
publicans attacked  and  took  the  town  of  Aix ; 
and  immediately  upon  this  success,  the  Marseil- 
lois opened  their  gates  and  submitted.  But  tin; 
people  of  Toulon,  and  the  French  Vice-admiral 
Trngoff,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the 
English  Admiral  Hood,  who  was  then  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  delivery  of  the  port 
and  fleet  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
trust  for  Louis  XVII.  a  negociation  which  after 
some  difficulties  was  completed  and  carried  into 
effect,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  fifteen  hundred 
men  were  landed  from  the  English  fleet,  who 
immediately  took  possession  of  Fort  Malgue,  by 
means  of  a  detachment  under  Captain  Elphin- 
stone,  as  well  as  of  the  batteries  off  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  On  this  the  French  ships  were 
warped  into  the  inner  road,  according  to  agree- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  admiral  having  joined  next 
day,  the  combined  squadrons  anchored  in  the 
outer  road  ;  after  which  one  thousand  Spaniards 
were  sent  on  shore  to  augment  the  English  gar- 
rison ;  Rear-admiral  Goodhall  was  declared  go- 
vernor, and  Rear-admiral  GraVina  commandant 
of  the  troops. 

The  condition  on  which  this  valuable  arsenal 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  British  admiral,  was, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  considered  as  a  deposit 
to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  French  King 
Louis  XVII.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  de- 
claring their  intention  of  rejecting  the  constitu- 
tion recently  completed  by  the  convention,  ami 
of  adhering  to  that  decreed  by  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1789.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that 
when  peace  should  be  re-established  in  France, 
"  The  ships  and  forts  which  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  should  be  restored  to 
the  French  nation  in  the  same  state  they  were  in 
when  the  inventory  was  delivered."  The  Eng- 
lish immediately  adopted  the  most  efficient  means 
for  placing  Toulon  in  a  state  of  complete 
defence. 

Finding  that  the  Forts  Faron,  Balaguier, 
La  Malgue,  and  L'Equillete,  were  overlooked 
and  commanded  by  the  adjacent  hills,  these 
heights  were  crowned  with  redoubts,  the  cross- 
fire from  which  seemed  to  interdict  all  approach. 
A  new  fort  was  also  constructed  at  Malbousquet ; 
encampments  were  formed  at  St.  Koch,  at  Equil- 
lete,andat  Balaguier;  the  last  of  which  was  termed 
the  grand  camp  by  the  English,  and  Little  Gibral- 
tar by  the  French.  The  redoubts  were  all  de- 
fended by  heavy  artillery, 'taken  from  the  lower 
decks  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships  ;  a  body  of 
infantry  from  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Rouissillon 
entered  the  place  at  this  period,  while  two  thousand 
of  his  Sicilian  majesty's  best  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier- general  Pignatelli,  arriv- 
ed on  board  a  small  squadron,  and  more  were 
expected  daily  ;  a  considerable  detachment  from 
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the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  cdnsisting 
entirely  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  was  also  sent 
to  the  succour  of  the  garrison  at  the  same  time. 

The  surrender  of  this  important  sea-port 
induced  the  national  commissioners  to  press  the 
siege  of  Lyons  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  un- 
fortunately with  too  much  success ;  for  after  a 
most  obstinate  and  gallant  resistance,  this  city 
was  obliged  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  fifty- 
four  days,  having  suffered  almost  as  much  from 
famine  as  the  sword. 

The  new  deputies,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Cou- 
thon,  Maignet,  and  Chateauneuf-Randoh,  having 
refused  to  grant  any  terms  until  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  had  been  delivered  up,  the 
chiefs,  both  civil  and  military,  several  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  all  those  who  consi- 
dered themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  jacobins,  to 
the  amount  of  about  two  thousand,  sallied  forth 
from  the  city,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
A  few  waggons,  containing  the  remnant  of  their 
scanty  fortunes,  and  some  four-pounders,  follow- 
ed this  little  army  of  fugitives,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  to  be  seen  a  number  of  females,  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  their  husbands,  and  who, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  resolved  to 
share  their  fate.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they 
entered  the  defiles  of  St.  Cyr,  and  St.  Germain, 
when  they  found  themselves  sufrounded  by 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  although  they 
exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  upon  this  occasion, 
yet  all  resistance  became  vain  on  account  of  the 
disparity  of  numbers.  The  greater  part  perished 
with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  about  five  hundred 
men  and  women,  chiefly  covered  with  wounds, 
experienced  a  worse  fate,  by  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  ;  for  they  were  transferred 
from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  and  ended  their  days 
by  different  kinds  of  punishment ;  about  sixty 
only  escaped,  and  found  an  asylum  among  the 
neighbouring  peasants. 

Nor  was  the  fate  of  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors,  more  tolerable.  One-fourth  of  the 
buildings  had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  be- 
siegers. The  still  more  ferocious  commissioners, 
not  content  with  this,  ordered  the  demolition  of 
all  the  principal  edifices  ;  measures  were  actually 
taken  to  transport  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  another  place  ;  and  a  decree  enjoined  that 
the  miserable  remnant  of  this  ancient  city,  hitherto 
so  famous  throughout  all  Europe  on  account  of  its 
rich  manufactories,  was  no  longer  to  be  recog- 


ni/ed  by  its  former  name.*     In  addition  to  this,  BOOK  (, 

orders   were  given   to  erect   a  coluniri   with  an  ; 

appropriate  inscription,  on  purpose  to  perpetu-  CiUp.  XT. 
ate  the  resistance  and  disgrace  of  Lyons,  aS  well  x*»>~y"— ' 
as  the  vengeance  of  its  enemies. t  1793 

But  the  rage  of  the  victors  was  not  confined 
to  the  destruction  of  houses  and  temples.  The 
sufferings  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  have  never 
been  surpassed  ;  and  if  we  are  to  search  for  a 
parallel  in  history,  we  must  recur  to  the  times  of 
Attila,  and  the  merciless  invaders  who  laid  Europe 
waste  during  the  barbarous  ages.  Thfe  deputy 
Freron,  on  entering  this  devoted  town,  ordered  a 
number  of  guillotines  to  be  erected,  and  announc- 
ed, "  that  terror  was  the  order  of  the  day."  But 
he  was  surpassed  in  cruelty  and  ferocity  by  Collot 
d'Herbois.  His  proconsulship  in  the  south  was 
one  continued  series  of  bloodshed.  A  chosen 
band  of  Parisian  jacobins  and  a  column  of  the 
revolutionary  army  marched  into  Lyons  as  the 
precursors  of  his  fury.  The  process  of  the  axe  was 
deemed  too  slow  for  his  insatiable  vengeance ; 
sometimes  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  and  some- 
times the  sabres  of  the  cavalry,  were  employed 
as  more  conformable  to  the  celerity  of  his  ven- 
geance ;  but  at  length  grape-shot  and  artillery 
were  recJurred  to,  and  the  principal  square,  the 
theatre  of  his  sanguinary  exploits,  was  strewed 
with  the  dyingand  the  dead,  and  became  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  his  victims. 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  carried  on,  after 
the  reduction  of  Lyons,  with  increased  vigour. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  an  action  took  place 
between  the  garrison,  who  had  marched  out  to  the 
defence  of  the  redoubt  of  Malbousquet,  and  the 
army  of  General  Cartaux,  in  which  the  English 
and  their  allies  lost  about  forty  men,  and  the 
French  about  thirty.  No  return  was  made  of  the 
Toulonese  who  fell  in  the  action. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  — 
Cartaux  was  ordered  to  t!ie  command  of  the  army 
in  Italy,  and  General  Dugommier  was  appointed 
cbmraander-in-chief,  and  as  the  speedy  capture 
of  this  great  naval  arsenal  greatly  depended  on 
the  judicious  management  of  Ilie  immense  artil- 
lery employed  against  it,  great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  commander  to  find  an  engineer  of  ability  ; 
and  unfortunately  for  Europe  and  the  world,  he 
fixed  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
then  a  subaltern  in  the  artillery,  and  who,  by  his 
able  conduct  in  the  siege,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  military  fame  which  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  to 


*  Commune-Aflranchie  was  the  new  appellation  given  to  Lyons. 

f  "  LVON  FIT  LA  GUERRE  A*  LA  REPUBLIQUE : 

"  LYON  VEST  PLUS," 


(No.  e.) 


MADE  WAR    UPON    THE   REPUBLIC  : 
"  LVONS   IS   NO   MORE." 
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BOOK    I.  give  the  law  to  continental   Europe.     About  this 

period,  General  O'Hara  arrived  from  Gibraltar  at 

CHAP.  XI.   Toulon,    having  been  appointed    governor    and 
v— *~v"*-/  commander-in -chief. 

1793  Bonaparte,    aware    that    the  possession   of 

Malbousquet,  one  of  the  principal  outposts  of 
Toulon,  would  enable  him  to  bombard  the  town 
and  arsenal,  immediately  opened  a  strong  battery 
of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  on  the  heights  of 
Arenes,  which  annoyed  that  position  exceedingly, 
by  means  of  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shells. 
As  it  became  necessary  to  take  immediate  and 
effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  so  important 
a  post,  Governor  O'Hara  determined  to  destroy 
the  new  works,  termed  the  convention-battery, 
and  bring  off  the  artillery. 

Having  accordingly  obtained  a  reinforce- 
ment of  seamen  from  the  fleet,  to  defend  some 
redoubts  whence  he  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
soldiers,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  November,  he  sent  a  detachment  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  British,  three  hundred 
Sardinians,  six  hundred  Neapolitans,  six  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  and  four  hundred  French,  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  David  Dundas. 
Notwithstanding  these  different  bodies  were  all 
obliged  to  cross  a  river  on  a  single  bridge,  to  di- 
vide afterwards  into  four  columns,  to  march 
across  olive  grounds,  and  to  ascend  a  very  con- 
siderable height  cut  into  vine  terraces,  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  surprise  the  redoubt.  Not 
content  with  this  success,  by  which  they  had  fully 
effected  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  the 
troops,  flushed  with  victory,  and  trusting  to  their 
good  fortune,  rushed  forward,  and  descended  the 
hill  after  a  flying  enemy. 

This  unlucky  incident  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  French  generals,  who  immediately  advanced 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  attacked  the 
-  assailants,  now  in  disorder  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  pursuit,  and  the  upevenness  of  the  country, 
and  obliged  them  in  their  turn  to  retire  with 
precipitation.  The  gallant  Lieutenant-general 
O'Hara,  on  this  occasion,  received  a  wound  in 
the  a-rna,  and  being  rendered  faint  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  was  obliged  to  sit  down  under  a  wall, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;*  several  other 
officers  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 


The  events  of  this  day,  added  to  the  capture 
of  the  brave  officer  who  had  acted  both  in  the 
capacity  of  governor  and  military  commander, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  besiegers  ;  they  now  began  to  make  nearer 
approaches  to  the  place,  and,  by  means  of  their 
batteries,  not  only  attacked  the  posts  of  Malbous- 
quet, Lie  Brun,  and  Fort  Mulgrave,  on  the 
heights  of  Balaguier,  at  the  same  time,  but 
also  threatened  a  general  assault. 

Nor  were  these  events  to  be  despised.  The 
garrison  at  this  period  was  reduced  to  the  most 
alarming  situation  ;  and  the  enemy,  whose  force 
was  constantly  increasing,  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  an  able 
general,  while  the  batteries  were  managed  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  best  engineers  of  his 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  troops,  com- 
posed of  five  different  nations  and  languages, 
never  exceeded  twelve  thousand  rank  and  filef. 
With  these,  now  greatly  diminished  by  death  and 
disease,  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles,  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  harbour,  was  to  be  occu- 
pied and  defended,  by  means  of  eight  principal 
and  several  intermediate  posts,  which  alone  re- 
quired nearly  nine  thousand  men. 

The  French,  being  determined  to  push  on 
the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  relieved  such  of 
their  troops  as  were  fatigued,  by  fresh  ones,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  opened  two  new 
batteries  on  Fort  Mulgrave,  and  from  these  and 
the  three  former  ones  continued  a  very  heavy  can- 
nonade and  bombardment,  which  killed  many  of 
the  troops,  and  destroyed  the  works.  As  the 
weather  proved  rainy,  they  afterwards  found 
means  to  assemble  a  large  body  of  forces  se- 
cretly, with  which  they  stormed  the  fortification, 
and  entered  with  screwed  bayonets  by  that  side 
defended  by  the  Spaniards.  On  this,  the  British, 
and  such  of  the  other  troops  as  had  not  been 
killed  during  the  assault,  were  obliged  to  retire 
towards  the  shore  of  Balaguier. 

At  day-break,  another  uttack  took  place  on 
all  the  posts  occupied  by  the  garrison  on  the 
mountain  of  Faron.  They  were  repulsed  how- 
ever on  the  east  side,  by  about  seven  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Le  Jermagnan,  a 
Piedtnoutese  officer,  who  perished  upon  this  occa- 


*  Lord  Hood,  in  liis  dispatch  to  government,  dated  on  the  day  when  this  unfortunate  event  took  place,  was  pleased  to 
observe,  that  "the  governor  promised  not  to  go  out  himself,  but  unfortunately  did  not  keep  his  word."  This  remark, 
which  seems  to  implicate  something'  like  reproach,  was  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  bitterness  of  his  Lordship's  grief  at 
the  event  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  The  letter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  complete  justification 
ot  1m  rxrrllency  :  '  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  General  O'Hara  was  on  every  occasion  so  prodigal  of  his  person  ;  but 
the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  him,  and  the  severe  loss  which  the  service  sustains  by  his  capture,  cannot  be  ascribed  even 
to  this  honourable  fault ;  for  he  did  not  himself  ascend  the  battery  till  it  was  possessed  by  our  troops,  and  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  the  object  of  the  day  had  been  obtained.  The  reverse  was  so  sudden,  and  his  presence  must  have  appeared  so 
tenal  towards  restoring'  order,  and  retrieving-  the  error  which  had  been  committed  by  the  troops,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if,  with  his  spirit,  he  became  exposed  to  personal  hazard.  His  wound,  though  not  dangerous  or  serious,  has  bled 
much  ;  and,  added  to  the  exertion  he  had  before  made,  weakened  him  so  much,  that  he  could  not  retire  many  paces  with  the 
troops,  but  insisted  on  being  left  by  two  soldiers  who  were  condncting  him,  and  whom  he  ordered  to  proceed  and  save  them 
selves."  Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundat,  dated  Toulon,  December  I,  1793. 

f  See  Major-general   Dundas's  letter,  dated    "  Hieres  Bay,  December  21,  179d." 
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sion  ;  but  they  found  means  to  penetrate  by  the 
back  of  the  mountain,  although  eighteen  hundred 
feet  high,  and  deemed  inaccessible,so  as  to  occupy 
the  side  which  overlooks  Toulon.  In  the  course 
of  this  day's  fight,  all  the  English  troops  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  bravery  ;  while  the 
French,  invigorated  by  zeal,  and  trusting  to  their 
numbers,  charged  with  unusual  intrepidity  and 
success.  The  deputy  Arena  headed  one  of  their 
columns,  and  Cervoni  and  Bonaparte  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.* 

A  council  of  flag  and  general  officers  now 
assembled  ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  impracticable 
to  regain  the  posts  that  had  been  taken,  and  as  the 
town  was  not  tenable  while  they  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  it  was  determined  to 
evacuate  Toulon.  The  troops  were  accordingly- 
withdrawn,  and  in  the  course  of  that  evening  the 
combined  fleet  occupied  a  new  station  in  the 
outer  road.  Early  next  morning,  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  the  British  field  artillery,  were  sent 
off;  the  Neapolitans,  after  abandoning  the  port  of 
Micissey  without  orders,  embarked  at  noon,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  withdraw  the  British, 
Piedmontese,  and  Spaniards,  amounting  to  about 
seven  thousand  men,  during  the  night. 

As  the  enemy  now  commanded  the  town  as 
well  as  some  of  the  ships  by  their  shot  and 
shells,  it  became  necessary  that  the  retreat 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Lord 
Hood  accordingly  gave  orders  for  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  to  assemble  by  eleven  o'clock  near  Fort 
Malgue  for  that  purpose.  He  had  also  settled  a 
plan  for  destroying  all  the  French  men  of  war 
and  the  arsenal,  but  was  prevented,  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  evacuation  that  took  place, 
from  carrying  his  intentions  fully  into  execution. 
Having  intrusted  that  service  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  the  latter,  on  entering  the  dock-yard,  found 
that  the  artificers  had  already  substituted  the  throe- 
coloured  cockade  for  the  white  one,  while  about 
six  hundred  galley  slaves,  who  had  broken  their 
fetters,  were  jealous  of  his  operations,  and  would 
have  exhibited  a  determined  resistance,  had  he  not 
pointed  the  guns  of  two  vessels,  on  purpose  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  After  this,  he  set  fire  to  ten 
ships  ofthe  line,  and  the  arsenal,  as  well  as  to  the 
mast-house,  the  great  store-house,  and  otherbuild- 
ings,  but  the  calmness  of  the  evening  prevented 
much  of  the  effect  expected  from  the  conflagration. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  instead  of 
scuttling  and  sinking,  setfire  to  the  powder  ships, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  English  were  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  cut  the  boom,  and  destroy  the 
men  of  war  in  the  bason,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  vollies  of  musketry  from  the  flag-ship, 
and  the  wall  of  the  royal  battery.  The  Hero 
and  Themistocles  were  however  set  on  fire,  and 


the  party  left  for  this  purpose,  after  a  most  des-  BOOK   I. 

perate  service,    effected  their  retreat ;    by  day-  

light  next  morning  all  the  British,  Spanish,  and  CHAP.  XI. 
Sicilian  ships,  crowded  with  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  were  out  ofthe  reach  ofthe  enemy's 
vengeance  ;  Rear-admiral  TrogrofF,  on  board  the 
Commerce  de  Marseilles,  with  the  Puissant  and 
Pompee,  two  other  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
Pearl,  Arethusa,  and  Topaze,  frigates,  with 
several  corvettes,  formed  part  of  the  English 
fleet,  with  which  Lord  Hood  proceeded  to 
Hieres  bay,  and  soon  after  landed  the  men, 
women  and  children,  with  which  his  decks  were 
encumbered. 

Of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line  which  the 
English  found  at  Toulon,  thirteen  were  left  be- 
hind, nine  were  Tiurnt  at  Toulon,  and  one  at 
Leghorn  ;  and  four  Lord  Hood  had  previously 
sent  away  to  the  French  ports  Brest  and  Roeh- 
fort,  with  5000  republican  seamen,  whom  he  was 
afraid  to  trust.  Great  Britain  therefore  obtained 
only  three  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
which  were  all  that  the  British  admiral  was 
able  to  carry  ayray. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three  months, 
aiid  an  incessant  assault  of  five  successive  days 
and  nights,  Toulon  was  restored  to  France  ;  the 
besieging  army,  which  had  provided  four  thou- 
sand ladders  for  an  assault,  having  entered  it 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  evacuation.  Of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
borne  arms  against  their  country,  or  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  allies,  some  still  remained,  and 
these  either  put  an  end  to  their  existence  by  a 
voluntary  death,  or  perished  by  the  guillotine  or 
the  musket.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  the  most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  royalists  ;  and  the  conquerors  not  only 
sullied  their  victory,  but  disgraced  themselves, 
by  a  terrible  and  indiscriminate  carnage;  work- 
men were  actually  invited  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing departments  to  destroy  the  principal  houses  ; 
the  population  became  visibly  decreased  by  the 
daily  butchery  that  took  place  ;  the  name  of  Port 
de  la  Montague  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Toulon,  and  a  grand  festival  decreed  in  honour 
ofthe  French  army.  The  following  extract  of  a 
note  written  by  the  deputies  on  mission,  will  con- 
vey to  the  reader  some  idea  ofthe  unbridled  ven- 
geance of  the  victors  : — 

"  The  national  vengeance  is  roused.  Al- 
ready all  the  "  officers  of  the  marine1'1  are  put  to 
the  sword.  The  republic  shall  be  revenged  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  herself:  the  manes  of  the 
patriots  shall  be  appeased." 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  revolutionary  government  at  Paris,  but 
this  must  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 


*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  these  were  foreigners.     C'ervoni  was  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  while 
Arena  and  Bouancirte,  w ere  both  Cofsicans,  born  anterior  to  the  period  when  their  country  was  subjugated  by  the  French. 
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BOOK   I.  THE  period  of  which  we  have  now  to  take  a 

- brief  review,   is  one  unequalled  in  the  history  of 

CHAP.  XII.  the  world,  tor  the  atrocious  crimes  which  it  wit- 
^-»-N-^/  nessed.  The  assassination  of  Marat,  so  far  from 
1793  inspiring  the  ruling  faction  with  any  moderation 
arising  from  the  fear  of  sharing  the  same  fate, 
instigated  them  to  the  commission  of  new  crimes, 
and  prompted  them  to  still  greater  excesses. 
The  Mountain  party,  the  sanguinary  revolu- 
tionists of  the  10th  of  August,  were  now  become 
the  sole  rulers  of  France.  This  dreadful  des- 
potism was  composed  of  two  councils,  one  of 
which  was  denominated  the  "  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,"  and  the  other  the  "  committee  of 
general  safety  ;"  the  members  ought  to  have  been 
renewed  every  month ;  but  the  convention,  in- 
timidated by  an  armed  mob,  had  intrusted  these 
committees  with  the  fatal  power  of  imprisoning 
and  judging  its  members  :  any  deputy  therefore 
who  should  have  been  hardy  enough  to  have  pro- 
posed any  change  in  these  committees  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  sent  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  which  was  the  anti-chamber  of 
death,  and  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave.  That 
assembly,  which  still  styled  itself  the  national 
convention  of  France,  and  which  but  a  few 
months  ago  sat  in  judgment  upon  a  monarch, 
was  now  the  tool  and  the  abject  trembling  slave 
of  a  junto,  equally  wicked  and  contemptible. 

The  Mountain  faction,  whose  tyranny  dis- 
dained all  bounds,  proceeded  to  atrocities  of 
which  no  former  despotism  afforded  an  example. 
It  was  cruel  without  a  motive,  and  sacrificed  on 
the  same  scaffold  the  royalist  and  the  republican. 
Its  object  appeared  to  be  the  extermination  of  all 
that  was  great  and  valuable  in  society.  It  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  community  to  one  level, 
to  degrade,  that  it  might  the  more  securely 
tyrannize  over  its  victims.  Even  moderation  it- 
self became  a  crime,  to  be  expiated  only  by  death, 
and  virtue  received  the  reward  due  to  atrocious 
crimes.  If  the  father  afforded  any  support  to  his 
pxiled  son  ;  if  the  daughter  wrote  to  her  mother 
from  her  dungeon,  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
doomed  them  to  the  scaffold.  The  external  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion  was  abolished  by 


public  decree,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity,  a  sort  of  metaphysical 
paganism.  The  Reason  they  had  so  grossly 
abused,  and  the  Liberty  they  had  so  dreadfully 
outraged,  were  exalted  as  ideal  deities  for  the 
maddened  populace  to  worship. 

Those  ecclesiastics  who  had  seats  in  the 
convention,  publicly  abjured  their  creed,  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  declare,,  that  they  had 
hitherto  deceived  the  world.  The  archbishop 
and  clergy  of  Paris  renounced  the  Christian 
religion,  declaring  that  they  owned  no  temple 
but  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  ;  no  God  but 
liberty  ;  no  gospel  but  the  constitution.  Had 
these  infatuated  legislators  of  France  been 
really  friends  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  they  would  have  venerated  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  while  it  is  friendly  to 
order,  is  adverse  to  despotism,  and  in  every 
page  asserts  the  real  rights  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  original  equality  of  mankind.  They 
would  have  recollected  that  Christianity  had 
abolished  slavery  in  Europe,  and  was  contending 
against  it  in  America ;  and  that  it  had  given  to 
the  poor  a  degree  of  consequence,  they  never 
possessed  amidst  the  boasted  freedom  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  it  was  not  liberty  these  men 
sought,  but  the  establishment  of  a  degrading  and 
ferocious  despotism. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  condemned  with- 
out distinction,  and  without  inquiry,  all  the  vic- 
tims whom  the  tyrants  marked  out  for  destruction. 
Proscriptions  daily  increased,  and  France  was 
filled  with  accusers,  prisons,  and  executioners. 
Bastiles,  under  new  names,  contained  the  citi- 
zens liable  to  suspicion  ;  and  a  multitude  of  spies 
and  informers  carried  fear  into  every  house,  and 
into  every  bosom.  No  one  was  too  obscure  for 
suspicion,  or  above  the  reach  of  punishment ;  an 
obnoxious  deputy  suffered  as  a  federalist ;  the 
noble  was  accused  of  emigration  ;  tlie  lawyer 
perished  as  a  traitor  ;  the  banker  as  a  counter- 
revolutionist  ;  and  the  merchant  as  a  forestaller  : 
safety  from  proscription  was  to  be  found  no  where 
but  in  the  armies,  and  immense  multitudes  re^ 
paired  thither  for  protection, 
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The  number  of  persons  who  perished  during 
this  (as  it   has  been  most  emphatically   styletl) 
"  reign  of  terror,"  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
authentic  documents,  but  the  prisons  were  filled 
and  emptied  with  a  horrible  rapidity,  and  the  scaf- 
folds flowed  daily  with  blood  ;   a  detailed  history 
of  these  horrid  events  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  work,  and  would  also  shock  and  disgust  the 
reader.    Out  of  this  immense  mass  of  guilt  and 
suffering  we  can  only  select  a  few  instances.  The 
•victim  first  in  rank,  if  not  in  time,  was  the  ill- 
fated   consort   of    Louis    XVI.    Queen    Marie 
Antoinette  ;  her  trial  had  been  immediately  pre- 
ceded  by  that  of    General   Custine,    who    was 
charged  with  maintaining  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  with  leaving  the  garrison  of 
Mentz  unprovided  with  necessaries  ;  with  having 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  convention,  and  with 
not  having  exerted  himself  to  prevent  Valenciennes 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  On  these 
charges  he  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sen- 
tence of    death,    which  was  carried  into    effect 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  trial   and  condemnation   of  the  queen 
immediately  followed  that  of  this  ill-fated  gene- 
ral.    This   wnlbrtunate  victim  of  the  revolution 
was  removed  on  the  night  of  the   1st  of  August 
from  the  temple,  to  a  small  and  miserable  apart- 
ment in  the   conciergerie,  where  she   remained 
until  she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.     In  this  gloomy  dungeon,  a  gen-d'artue 
watched   her    night    and    day,     and    she    was 
sheltered  only  by  a  screen  from  the  eye  of  the 
gaoler,  when    she  undressed  herself  to  pass  the 
night  on  a  decayed  flock  bed.       On  the  3d  of 
October,  Billaud   Varennes    sent  orders   to   the 
revolutionary  tribunal  to  take  charge  of  the  trial 
of  the  queen  ;    about   ten  days  after,   Fouquier 
Tinville  desired  her  to  prepare  for  her  trial ;  and 
on  the  15th  she  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  to 
take  her  trial,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  hear 
her  doom  denounced.       The  act  of   accusation 
consisted  of    several  charges,   the  substance  of 
which  was — that  she  had  contributed  to  the  de- 
rangement of  the  national  finances,  by  remitting 
from  time  to  time  considerable  sums  to   her  bro- 
ther,    the     Emperor    Joseph— that    since    the 
revolution,  she  had  continued  to  hold  a  criminal 
correspondence  with    foreign    powers — that   in 
every  instance  she  had  directed  her  views  to  a 
counter-revolution,  particularly  in   exciting  the 
body  guards,  and  others  of  the  military,  at  Ver- 
sailles, on  the   1st  of    October,  1789 — that,    in 
concert  with  Louis  Capet,  she  had  distributed 
counter-revolutionary  papers  and  writings — that 
HI  the  beginning  of  October,  1789,  by  the  agency 
of  certain  monopolists,  she  had  created  an  artifi- 
cial famine — that  she  was  a  principal  agent  and 
promoter  of  the  flight  of   the  royal  family,  in 
June,  1791 — that  she  instituted  private  councils 
7.1 
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in  the  palace,  at  which  the  massacres,  as  they  BOOK    I. 

were  termed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Nancy,  

&c.    were    planned — that     in    consequence    of  CHAP.  XII. 
these  councils,  she  had  persuaded  her  husband    ' 
to    interpose  his  veto  against  the  decrees  con- 
cerning the  emigrants  and  the  refractory  priests 
— that  she  influenced  him  to  form  a  body  guard, 
composed  of   disaffected  persons,    and  induced 
him    to    give    employments    to    the    refractory 
priests. 

One  of  the  most  singular  charges  was,  that 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gironde  faction,  she 
induced  the  king  and  the  assembly  to  declare 
war  against  Austria,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  sound  policy,  and  the  public  welfare.  The 
act  proceeds  to  state,  that  she  communicated 
to  the  enemy  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  other 
intelligence — that  the  affair  of  the  10th  of 
August  was  the  consequence  of  a  horrible  con- 
spiracy against  the  nation  formed  by  her  intrigues 
— that  she  was  also  a  principal  agent  in  the 
internal  war  with  which  France  had  been  dis- 
tressed.— The  last  charge  was  the  most  infamous 
and  the  most  incredible,  viz.  that,  like  Agrip- 
pina,  she  had  held  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
her  own  son. 

The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  heard  the 
accusation  with  calmness,  and  the  facts  alldged 
against  her  by  the  several  witnesses,  particularly 
Lecourtre  de  Versailles  and  Ilebert,  who  accused 
her  of  having  lavished  incestuous  caresses  on  her 
son.  As  she  continued  silent,  the  president  cal- 
led upon  her  for  a  reply  ;  with  great  dignity  she 
answered,  "  I  held  my  peace  because  nature 
forbids  a  mother  to  reply  to  such  a  charge  :  but 
since  I  am  compelled  to  it,  I  appeal  to  all  the 
mothers  who  hear  me,  whether  it  be  possible." 

Had  the  conduct  of  this  princess  been  as 
unexceptionable  as  it  was  unfortunately  indiscreet, 
there  is  no  probability  that  she  could  have 
escaped  condemnation  from  this  sanguinary  tri- 
bunal. After  consulting  for  about  an  hour,  the 
jiiry  found  her  guilty  of  the  charges.  With  an 
unchanged  countenance,  she  heard  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced,  and  left  the  hall  without 
uttering  a  single  word,  without  addressing  her- 
self either  to  her  judges  or  the  audience. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  at  about  11  o'clock, 
the  queen  was  taken  to  execution  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  victims  of  this  dreadful  tri- 
bunal, on  a  cart,  with  her  hands  bound,  accom- 
panied by  a  constitutional  priest  in  a  lay  habit, 
and  escorted  by  numerous  detachments  of  military. 
She  had  on  an  undress  of  white  quilting.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Louis  had 
so  recently,  suffered,  her  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  Thuilleries,  and  for  a  moment  she 
appeared  strongly  agitated,  but  she  soon  regained 
her  composure,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a 
A  A 
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BOOK    1.  iirm  and  unhesitating  step,  and  her  behaviour  at 

the  awful  moment  of  dissolution  was  decent  and 

.  XII.  composed.  The  executioner,  seizing  the  he;ul 
by  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Long  live  the  republic,"  and  the,  cry  was 
echoed  by  the  furies  who  surrounded  the  scaffold. 
Thus  perished,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  sister  of  an  emperor,  and 
the  wife  of  a  king. — Her  death  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
particularly  on  tlmt  of  Vienna. 

The  Mountain  party  having  brought  the 
queen  to  the  scaffold,  pursued  their  bloody  work, 
and  on  the  21th  of  October,  the  accused  deputies 
of  the  Girondc  parly  were  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  trial  in  which 
both  the  principles,  and  the  forms  of  law  were 
equally  violated,  were  declared  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
republic,  and  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  One 
of  the  deputies,  Valaze,  after  hearing  his  sen- 
tence, stabbed  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  twenty-one  of  these 
deputies,  viz.  Brissot,  Vergniand,  Gensonne, 
Duprat,  Lehardi,  Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Hoilean, 
Ganlicn,  Duchalet,  Sillery,  Fauchet,  Dufriehe, 
Duperel,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beauvais,  Main- 
ville,  Antiboul,  Vigee,  and  Lacaze,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  execu- 
ted. The  reader  will  recognize  among  these 
names,  several  of  those  who  were  most  active  in 
dethroning  the  king,  and  establishing  a  republic. 
Valaze,  who  stabbed  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
tribunal,  was  the  member  who  prepared  the 
charges  against  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Manuel, 
who  had  been  so  active  in  the  dethroning  of  the 
king,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  afterwards 
evinced  so  much  solicitude  to  preserve  his  life, 
was  soon  after  brought  to  trial,  and  executed. — 
The  trial  of  General  Houchard  immediately  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Manuel ;  he  was  accused  of  not 
rutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  forces  from 
West  Flanders.  With  the  revolutionary  tribun.il, 
accusation  was  synonimous  with  condemnation, 
and  he  also  suffered  by  the  guillotine.  The  veteran 
General  Luckner,  Eiailly,  the  first  mayor  of  Paris 
after  the  revolution,  the  accomplished  Barnave, 
and  Rabaut  St.  Ktienne,  also  perished  in  the 
eame  manner. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Dnke  of  Orleans, 
w$o  had  assumed  the  fantastical  name  of  Philip 
K'galite,  appears  to  have  produced  no  sensations 
either  of  horror  or  of  commiseration,  in  any 
party;  so  completely  does  a  profligate  life  ex- 
tinguish the  respect,  and  excite  the  indignation 
of  mankind.  This  wretched  and  unworthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Bourbon  family  was  executed  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  November,  and  bore,  with 
a.  magnanimity  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
u  better  character,  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 


the  populace.  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland- 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  two  days  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Her  great  talents 
have  been  confessed  by  all,  and  the  integrity  of 
her  character  has  only  been  disputed  by  the 
virulence  of  faction.  Her  attachment  to  the 
party  of  the  Gironde  was  the  only  crime  alleged 
against  her.  This  celebrated  i'ejnale  suffered 
death  with  »n  heroism  which  extorted  the  admi- 
ration even  of  her  ferocious  and  unmanly  enemies. 
On  her  way  to  the  srallbld  she  was  not  only  com- 
posed, but  occasionally  assumed  an  air  of  gaiet  j , 
in  order  to  encourage  a  person  who  was  con- 
demned to  die  at  the  same  time,  but  who  was  not 
nrmed  with  the  same  fortitude.  To  be  the  first 
victim  on  these  melancholy  occasions  was  consi- 
dered as  a  privilege,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
Madame  Roland  as  a  female,  but  when  she 
observed  the  dismay  of  her  companion,  she  said 
to  him,  "  (Jo  first,  let  me  at  least  spare  you  the 
pain  of  seeing  my  blood  shed."  She  then  turned 
to  the  executioner,  and  begged  that  this  sad 
indulgence  might  he  granted  to  her  fellow  suffvrcr. 
The  executioner  lold  her  that  he  had  received 
orders  that  she  should  perish  first  ;  "  But  you 
cannot,  I  am  sure,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  "  refuse 
the  last  request  of  a  lady."  The  oth'cer  of  death 
complied  with  her  demand.  When  she  mounted 
the  scaffold  and  was  tied  to  the  fatal  plank,  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  statue  of  liberty,  near 
which  the  guillotine  was  placed,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  liberty,  how  hastthou  been  sported  with  !' 
Her  husband,  the  late  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  shortly  after  found  lifeless  in  a,  wood,  near 
the  high-road  between  Paris  and  Rouen  ;  unable 
to  bear  the  sad  reflections  which  crowded  upon 
him,  he  had  put  a  period  to  his  existence ;  the 
papers  which  were  in  his  pocket-book  were  sent 
to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  have  never 
seen  the  light. 

Amidst  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
were  passing  in  France,  the  convention  no\v 
changed  time  itself,  and  decreed  a  new  calendar, 
which  was  afterwards  abolished  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  year,  according  to  this  calen- 
dar, is  divided  into  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days 
each,  with  live  intercalary  days,  which  are 
dedicated  to  national  festivities.  Each  month 
was  divided  into  decades,  and  the  day  of  rest  was 
appointed  for  every  tenth  day,  instead  of  every 
seventh.  These  decades  were  however  never 
observed  by  the  people,  who  lost  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  without 
receiving  even  the  benefit  of  this  miserable  sub- 
stitute. 

But  even  amidst  the  follies  and  the  sanguin- 
ary excesses  of  the  triumphant  party,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  energetic  measures  adopted 
against  the  foreign  enemy.  In  consequence  of  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety,  all 
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Frenchmen  were  declared,  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  convention,  to  be  at  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, until  its  enemies  should  be  chased  from  the 
territories  of  the  republic.  "The  young  men 
shall  march  to  the  combat ;  the  married  ones 
shall  forge  arms  and  transport  the  provisions; 
the  women  shall  fabricate  tents  and  clothes,  and 
attend  the  military  hospitals  ;  the  children  shall 
make  lint  to  serve  as  dressings  for  the  wounds  of 
the  patriots  ;  while  the  old  men  shall  cause  them- 
selves to  be  carried  to  the  public  squares  to 
excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach  the 
unity  of  the  republic,  and  inspire  hatred  against 
kings." 

To  supply  the  wants  of  the  immense  armies 
now  about  to  be  collected  from  all  quarters,  mea- 
sures of  a  new  and  extraordinary  kind  were 
adopted.  Assignats  were  not  only  fabricated  and 
expended  in  immense  quantities,  but  their  value 
was  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  rate  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  gold  ;  and  when  this  re- 
source began  to  fail,  revolutionary  taxes  were 
imposed.  The  doctrine  of  requisition  was  at 
length  recurred  to,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  appertaining  to  citizens  in  easy  circum- 
stances, were  seized  upon  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  and  for  the  support  of  its  troops,  while 
the  great  cities  were  crowded  with  manufac- 
tures of  salt-petre,  the  towns  were  converted  into 
foundries,  and  the  ancient  palaces  metamor- 


phosed into  arsenals  to  supply  the  elements  of  BOOK  I, 
destruction. 


At  the  very  moment  that  the  idea  of  a  na-  Ciup.XIII. 


tion's  rising  en  ma.ve  was  ridiculed  throughout 
Europe,  the  convention,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  had  either  aug- 
mented or  created  eleven  distinct  armies,  which 
seemed  to  form  a  chain  round  the  frontiers  of 
France.  All  the  unmarried  males,  from  eighteen 
to  forty  years  of  age,  were  put  in  permanent  re- 
quisition, and  a  draught  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand made  at  one  time.  These  immense  resources 
enabled  them  to  strengthen  and  new  model  the 
army  of  the  north,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to 
Maubege  ;  that  of  the  Ardennes,  reaching  from 
Maubege  to  Longwy;  that  of  the  Moselle,  from 
Longwy  to  Bkche ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bitche  to  Porentrui ;  that  of  the  Alps,  from  the 
Aisne  to  the  borders  of  the  Var  ;  that  of  Italy, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  ;  the  army  of  the  Oriental  Pyreuees,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Garonne;  the  army 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  from  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde ;  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Rochelle, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  that  of  the 
Loire  ;  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Brest,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  St.  Maloes ;  and  lastly, 
that  of  the  coasts  of  Cherburg,  from  St.  Maloes 
to  the  northern  department. 
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Preparations  for  the  Campaign  of  1794 — The  King  of  Prussia  subsidized — Surrender  of 
Landrecies — Decree  of  the  Convention,  that  no  Quarter  should  be  given — Battle  of  Fleurus — 
Actions  at  Mons  and  Soignes — French  enter  Brussels. 


THE  campaign  of  1793,  notwithstanding  its 
prosperous  commencement,  closed  in  a  manner 
most  inauspicious  for  the  allies.  To  retrieve  the 
.reverses  of  this  campaign,  and  redeem  the  repu- 
tation of  their  arms,  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna  adopted  the  most  erticacious  measures  to 
bring  a  powerful  body  of  men  into  the  field,  and 
Colonel  Mack  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  con- 
cert a  plan  of  operations  with  the  British  minis- 
try. It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  did  not  feel  any  extraordinary  zeal  in  the 
common  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  he  notified  to 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  that  unless  his  troops 
received  subsistence  at  the  public  expense,  he 
•would  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Uhine,  and 


contribute  no  more  than  his  own  contingent. 
His  Prussian  Majesty  also  opposed  the  general 
armament  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  its  head,  and  inti- 
mated to  the  Prince  d«  Saxe  Cobourg,  that  the 
whole  of  his  forces,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  were  about  to  leave  the  neighbo»r- 
hood  of  Mentz,  and  retire  to  Cologne.  At  length 
his  majesty,  by  a  public  declaration,  in  which  he 
described  the  present  contest,  as  a  war  "  with  a 
delirious,  and  never  diminishing  swarm  of  foes," 
openly  proclaimed  his  secession  from  the  continen- 
tal confederacy.  All  this,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  a  piece  of  political  management,  intended 
to  procure  subsidies  from  the  maritime  states, 
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•  Berlin  mistaken  in  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 

CHAP.XIH.  duced  by  this  finesse  ;  for  England  and  Holland 
immediately  entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty,  for 
flie  maintenance  of  sixty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  In  this  treaty  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  were  regulated  with 
all  the  nicety  of  a  mercantile  contract. 

The  emperor,  who  manifested  more  zeal 
in  the  contest,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  tardy 
zeal  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  induce  them 
to  vote  a  triple  contingent ;  at  the  same  time  he 
increased  his  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  to 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and 
to  obviate  jealousies  similar  to  those  that  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn, 
it  was  determined  that  Francis  II.  should  com- 
mand the  allied  armies  in  person.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement,  after  the  solemnity  of  his 
inauguration  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  his  imperial 
majesty  took  the  field  at.  the  head  of  the  combined 
armies,  which  were  stated  to  amount  at  this 
period  to  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was 
also  expected,  that  by  procuring  an  unity  of 
council  and  action,  in  addition  to  such  an  im- 
mense military  force,  the  object  of  the  con- 
federacy would  be  speedily  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  French  were  such  as  no  age  or  coun- 
try had  ever  before  witnessed.  The  decree  for  the 
levy-en-masse  had  already  placed  all  the  youth  of 
the  most  populous  nation  in  Europe  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  government  which  boasted  of  having 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms. 
The  war  with  the  maritime  powers  having  inter- 
dicted the  importation  of  gun-powder  and  mili- 
tary stores,  these  were  now  supplied  by  the 
talents  of  the  chemists,  and  the  industry  of  the 
artisans  of  France.  Paris  alone,  from  its  three 
hundred  forges,  and  fifteen  foundries,  furnished 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  stand 
of  arms,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  pieces  of 
brass  cannon,  every  month.  The  insurgent  cities 
were  ordered  to  transmit  a  certain  portion  of 
salt-petre,  by  way  of  fine ;  the  feudal  castles  of 
the  nobility,  still  supposed  to  frown  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  forests  that 
sheltered  the  rebels  of  La  Vendee,  also  provided 
their  quota  of  an  ingredient  so  necessary  in  the 
modern  art  of  war.  In  addition  to  the  almost 
inexhaustible  fund  arising  from  assignats,  the 
credit  of  which  was  supported  by  the  law  of  the 
maximum,  the  indiscreet  piety  of  their  ancestors 
presented  them  with  other  resources,  which  were 
at  this  period  called  into  action  ;  for  the  estates 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  precious  metals  hoarded  up 
in  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  were  freely 
recurred  to,  while  the  supernumerary  bells  fur- 
nished cannon  for  armies  amounting  to  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  million  of  fighting 


men.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give 
efficacy  to  these  immense  preparations,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  war  department  were  searched  for 
the  schemes  and  memorials  drawn  up  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  a  chosen  body, 
consisting  of  the  ablest  military  men  in  France, 
formed  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  laid  down 
instructions  for  the  generals,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Carnot,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  one  of  the  best  engineers 
and  statesmen  of  the  age.  While  thus  recurring, 
with  indefatigable  industry,  to  all  the  resources, 
and  all  the  instruments  of  modern  warfare,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  new  discoveries  were 
not  forgotten.  The  balloon  (hitherto  considered 
as  a  philosophical  toy,  incapable  of  affording  any 
solid  advantage  to  mankind)  was  converted  into 
an  elevated  observatory,  by  means  of  which  the 
position,  evolutions,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
could  be  readily  ascertained ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  telegraph,  with  a  few  simple  mo- 
tions, served  to  communicate  the  result  of  a 
siege,  or  of  a  battle,  with  the  accuracy,  if  not 
the  minuteness,  of  a  dispatch,  and  with  a  celerity 
that  in  some  measure  rivalled  the  progress  of 
sound. 

At  length,  the  combined  armies,  consisting 
of  Austrians,  British,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hessians,  and  amounting  to  187,000  men,  assem- 
bled on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  and  were  re- 
viewed by  the  emperor  on  the  16th  of  April. — 
In  pursuance  of  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon, 
they  advanced  during  the  succeeding  day,  in 
eight  .columns,  three  of  which  were  intended 
as  corps  of  observation.  The  first,  composed 
of  Austrian  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Christian  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
seized  on  the  village  of  Catillon,  where  they 
obtained  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  having  cros- 
sed the  Sambre,  immediately  occupied  a  position 
between  that  river  and  the  little  Helpe,  so  as  to 
invest  Landrccics  on  that  side.  The  second,  led 
by  Lieutenant-general  Alvintzey,  took  post  in 
the  forest  of  Nouvion.  The  third,  headed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  after 
forcing  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  advanced  to 
the  heights  called  the  Grand  and  Petit  Blocus. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  were  formed  from 
the  army  under  the  Duke  of  York,  that  of  which 
his  royal  highness  took  the  direction  being 
intended  to  attack  the  village  ofVaux.  Major- 
general  Abercrombie  commenced  the  assault  with 
the  van,  supported  by  the  two  grenadier  compa- 
nies of  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  stormed 
and  took  the  star  redoubt,  while  three  battalions 
of  Austrian  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Major 
Petrash,  attacked  the  wood,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  works  the  French  hud 
constructed  for  its  defence. 
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Sir  William  Erskine  was  equally  successful 
•with  the  other  column  ;  for  finding  the  enemy 
posted  at  Fremont,  a  brigade  of  British  infantry 
•with  four  squadrons  of  light  dragoons,  was  de- 
tached under  Lieutenant-general  Harcourt  to 
turn  their  position,  while  he  himself  attacked  in 
front,  with  three  battalions  of  the  regiment  of 
Kaunitz,  supported  by  a  well-directed  fire  of 
British  and  Austrian  artillery,  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Congreve,  and  not  only 
obtained  possession  of  the  redoubts,  but  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  pair  of  colours. 

Nine  cannon  were  taken  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  by  the  column  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York; 
who,  in  the  dispatch  transmitted  on  this  occasion, 
regrets  the  loss  of  the  honourable  Captain  Carle- 
ton,  of  the  royals  ;  and  expresses  his  obligations 
to  Lieutenant-generals  Sir  William  Erskine  and 
Otto,  Major-general  Abererombie,  and  Lieutenant 
Fage  of  the  British  artillery. 

The  success  of  this  extensive  and  compli- 
cated attack,  in  consequence  of -which  the  French 
lost  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  being  now  com- 
plete, it  was  immediately  determined  <o  lay  siege 
to  Landrecies.  The  direction  of  this  important 
affair  was  intrusted  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange ;  while  his  imperial  majesty,  with  the 
grand  army,  estimated  at  60,000,  covered  the 
operations  on  the  side  of  Guise  ;  and  the  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  amounting  to  near 
30,000,  were  employed  in  a  similar  service 
towards  Cainbray.  A  body  of  Hessians  and 
Austrians,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  under  Gene- 
ral Worms,  were  at  the  same  time  stationed  near 
Douay  and  Bouchain ;  Count  Kaunitz,  with 
15,000,  defended  the  passage  of  the  Sambre ; 
and  General  Clairfayt,  with  40,000  more,  pro- 
tected Flanders  from  Tournay  to  the  sea.  Such 
was  the  strength  and  position  of  the  allies,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians,  who 
made  no  movement  iu  their  favour,  that  all  the 
•generals  of  the  old  school  imagined  success  to 
be  inevitable,  and  appearances  for  a  time, 
seemed  to  confirm  these  conjectures  ;  for  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  made  a  general 
attack  upon,  and  carried  all  the  posts  still  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  front  of  Landrecies  :  he 
also  took  their  entrenched  camp  by  storm,  and 
obtained  possession  of  a  strong  redoubt  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  body  of  the  place.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  French  were  driven  from 
Caesar's  camp,  near  Cambray,  and  repulsed  a 
few  days  after  with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attack 


on  the  heights  of   Cuteau,    where  the  Duke  of  BOOK.  I. 
York  was  posted  ;  on  which  occasion  Lieutenant- 


general  Chapuy,   with  three   hundred  and  thirty  CHAP.XIH. 
officers  and  privates,  were  taken  prisoners,  while   ^--~Y— ^ 
thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of      1794 
the  English.* 

But  although  the  enemy  were  notonly  worsted 
in  this  quarter,  but  also  in  an  attack  commanded 
by  the  emperor  in  person,  yet  they  proved  suc- 
cessful in  another  point  of  this  general  assault, 
which  took  place  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontiers  :  for  Pichegru  having  advanced  on  the 
same  day  from  Lisle,  defeated  General  Clairfayt 
atMoucron,  from  whom  he  took  thirty-two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  in  a  short  time  after  obtained 
possession  of  Werwick,  Courtray,  and  Menin, 
the  last  of  which  held  out  during  four  days, 
when  finding  no  probability  of  succour,  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  chiefly  of  emigrants,  forced 
their  way  through  the,  enemy.  These  successes, 
however,  were  supposed  to  be  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  of  Landrecies,  and  the  defeat 
of  a  body  of  30,000  troops,  who  had  attacked 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Tournay  ;  on 
which  occasion  they  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  above  fonV  hundred  men  taken  prisoners  :f 
but  General  Clairfayt  was  less  fortunate,  for 
Pichegru  once  more  attacked  him,  and  that  too 
with  such  irresistible  impetuosity,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion  ;  his  flying  troops 
•were  at  length  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed 
upon  to  halt  ;  and  this  gallant  but  unfortunate 
commander  immediately  occupied  a  position  so 
as  to  rover  'Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend. 

The  army  of  the  allies,  in  consequence  of 
the  offensive  operations  of  the  enemy,  who, 
whether  vanquished  or  victorious,  proved  inces- 
sant in  their  attacks,  being  thus  broken  into 
many  separate  masses,  and  destitute  of  unity  in 
its  operations,  was  evidently  liable  to  be  over- 
come. Accordingly,  while  Pichegru  was  pur- 
suing his  victorious  career  in  the  west,  Jourdanj 
already  celebrated  for  his  victories  at  Maubeuge 
and  liondschoote,  entered  West  Flanders,  and 
after  crossing  the  Sambre,  forced  General  Kau- 
nitz to  retreat;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  Austrians  rallied,  and  obliged  the  French  in 
their  turn  to  give  way  with  the  loss  of  near  5,000 
men,  and  (hree  pieces  of  cannon. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  was  now  induced  to 
make  a  general  attack  with  his  scattered  forces, 
on  purpose  to  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
Low  Countries.  The  attempt,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  two  of  the  five  columns 


*  The  British  commander-in-chief,  in  his  official  letter,  praises  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  this  day.  ami  returns 
thanks  to  Coltmcl  Vyso,  who  commanded  the  Iwo  brigades  of'  British  cavalry  after  Major  -general  Manseli's  death.  C  aptaia 
Pigot  and  Captain  Fellows,  of  the  third  drag-oon  guards,  fell  upon  this  occasion. 

f  Lieutenant-general  Ilaicourt,  Major-general  Duiulas,  and  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  distinguished  themselves 
upon  this  occasion. 
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employed  upon  this  occasion  were  unable,  from 
fatigue,  to  execute  the  plau  ;  and  a  third  found 
the  enemy  in  such  force  at  Moucron,  that  it 
retreated  to  Turcoing.  In  the  mean  time,  seven 
battalions  of  British,  live  of  Austrians,  and  two  of 
Hessians,  with  six  squadrons  of  light  dragoons, 
and  four  of  hussars,  led  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Lannoy  and  Rou- 
baix,  and  advanced,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  head-quarters,  against  Mouveaux.  General 
Abercrombie  then  attacked  with  four  battalions  of 
guards,  seconded  by  the  seventh  and  fifteenth 
light  dragoons  under  Lieut. -Col.  Churchill,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  French  having  attacked  Turcoing  early 
next  morning,  the  English  commander-in-chief 
dispatched  two  battalions  of  Austrians  towards 
that  place  ;  but  an  opening  being  left  on  the 
right,  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  this  unfortu- 
nate incident,  and  his  royal  highness  was  so 
briskly  assailed  both  in  front  and  rear,  that  his 
troops  gave  way,  and  he  himself  found  it  impos- 
sible either  to  join  the  brigade  of  guards,  or  that 
commanded  by  Major-general  FOJ»>;  but  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  escape  to  a  body  of  Austrians 
commanded  by  General  Otto,  accompanied  only 
by  a  few  dragoons  of  the  sixteenth  regiment,  while 
Major-general  Abercrombie,  with  some  difficulty, 
effected  his  retreat  to  Templeuve ;  and  Major- 
general  Fox  fortunately  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
village  of  Leers.* 

Notwithstanding  some  occasional  advantages 
obtained  by  the  allies,  it  was  by  this  time  evident 
to  all  enlightened  men,  that  the  immense  num- 
bers and  systematical  exertions  of  the  republican 
armies  would  in  the  end  preponderate.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  who  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  his  appearance  in  the  Low  Countries  v/as 
alone  sufficient  for  the  resumption  of  the  ancient 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  its  enemies,  now  learned  from 
sad  experience,  that  the  Belgians  were  averse 
to  his  government,  and  the  French  too  mighty 
for  his  vengeance.  This  young  prince,  disgusted 
at  the  past,  uncertain  of  the  future,  equally 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  an  inveterate  foe,  and 
the  suspicious  conduct  of  a  king,  at  once  his  rival 
and  his  ally,  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  campaign  ;  and  after  having 
exposed  the  person  of  the  first  monarch  in  Europe 
to  the  ignominy  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
troops  of  the  new  republic,  he  suddenly  retired  to 
his  own  capital,  and  left  the  allies  to  meditate  on 
the  approaching  catastrophe. 

Pichegru  now  prepared  in  his  turn  a  general 
assault  on  the  lines  of  the  allies,  which  he  accord- 


ingly commenced  with  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  ; 
and  a  succession  of  attacks,  or  rather  battles-, 
ensued,  which  lasted  from  the  break  of  day 
till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  French  retired 
without  being  able  to  make  any  effectual  impres- 
sion, notwithstanding  their  immense  numbers, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  two  hundred 
thousand.  On  this  occasion  the  combined  forces 
conducted  themselves  with  signal  bravery  ;  and 
the  second  brigade  of  British,  under  Major- 
general  Fox,  distinguished  itself  in  a  particular 
manner  by  the  spirit  and  gallantry  with  which  it 
stormed  and  carried  the  village  of  Pontechin,  by 
means  of  the  bayonet. 

But  the  French,  instead  of  being  dispirited 
by  their  ill  success  upon  this  occasion,  actually 
crossed  the  Sambre  two  days  after,  and  occupied 
a  position  between  Rouveroy  and  I'onlaine- 
L'Ev cque  ;  they  however,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  again  surprised  by  General  Count  Kaunitz, 
and  lost  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  near  five 
thousand  men,  about  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners.  As  if  undismayed  by 
events,  they  actually  broke  ground  before  Char- 
leroi  soon  after  ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  com- 
bined army  under  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange,  they  were  compelled  once  more  to  re- 
treat. Such  however  was  their  amazing  supe- 
riority in  point  of  numbers,  that  another  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  about  this  time  entered  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  movement  which  obliged 
General  Beaulieu  to  retire  from  the  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  the  chief  town  of  which  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  Austrians,  under  pretence  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  had  fired  upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  reiterated  miscar- 
riages in  that  quarter,  the  enemy  soon  after 
re-crossed  the  Sambre  and  assumed  a  position 
near  Josselies,  on  purpose  to  cover  the  siege 
of  Charleroi,  before  which  they  had  already 
begun  to  open  trenches ;  but  the  same  general 
who  had  defeated  them  a  few  days  before,  arrived 
again  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  twenty-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  thirty-five  ammunition  waggons,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  and  baggage. 
But  General  Jourdan  having  received  consider" 
able  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
crossed  the  Sambre  a  third  time,  stormed  the 
Austrian  camp  at  Betiguies,  and  prepared  agiiin 
to  besiege  a  city  which  had  so  long  eluded  his 
attacks. 

About  this  period  some  of  the  most  ferocious 
members  of  the  ruling  party  in  France,  exhi- 
bited a  degree  of  savage  revenge  respecting 
England,  well  calculated  to  render  thsin  the 
objects  of  general  detestation.  Not  content  with 


*  According  to  the  French  account,  they  took  no  less  than  si.xty  nieces  of  cannon,    and  2.000  prisoners,   in  tbe 
Bourse  tif  this  general  attack. 
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solemnly  proclaiming  the  premier  "  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race"  a  decree  was  also  obtained 
in  the  convention,  declaring,  "  that  henceforth 
no  English  or  Hanoverians  should  be  made  pri- 
soners ;"  and  an  address  was  soon  after  trans- 
mitted to  the  armies  of  the  republic,  in  which, 
after  accusing  the  British  government  of  all  the 
crimes  perpetrated  against  France,  they  assert, 
that  "  no  one  of  the  slaves  of  George  ought  to 
return  to  the  traitorous  territory  of  England." 
The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  upon  this 
occasion  was  at  once  dignified  and  humane. 
Instead  of  issuing  orders  for  immediate  retali- 
ation, and  thus  producing  all  the  horrors  of 
mutual  assassination,  his  Royal  Highness  in  an 
address  to  his  army,  requested  the  troops  to 
suspend  their  indignation,  and  reminded  them, 
"  that  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest 
gem  in  a  soldier's  character."  To  the  honour 
of  the  enemy  too,  neither  the  officers  nor  sol- 
diers would  enforce  these  barbarous  mandates  ; 
and  several  of  the  generals  actually  refused 
obedience  to  them,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  proved  victo- 
rious in  maritime  Flanders  ;  for  Pichegru,  after 
defeating  Clairfayt,  who  had  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Ypres  which  contained  a  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men,  commenced  the  siege  of 
that  place,  which  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  June, 
to  Moreau,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who 
in  early  life  served  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
had  but  lately  exchanged  the  lawyer's  robe  for 
the  truncheon  of  a  general. 

Nor  was  Jourdan  less  fortunate  in  another 
quarter,  for  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Charleroi  so 
closely,  that  the  garrison,  amounting  to  three 
thousand  men,  surrendered  at  discretion,  on 
the  26th  of  June.  The  Prince  de  Cobourg,  as- 
sisted by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  General 
Beaulieu,  not  being  acquainted  with  this  event, 
marched  in  the  course  of  that  very  evening  with 
the  combined  army,  divided  into  five  columns, 
and  early  on  the  succeeding  morning  made  pre- 
parations to  relieve  the  place.  Having  attacked 
the  enemy's  entrenchments  in  the  direction  of  i 
Lambrisart,  Espinies,  and  Gosselies,  he  obliged  } 
a  few  detached  bodies  to  retreat,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  of  several  strong  redoubts ;  but 
such  was  the  opposition  experienced  on  1his 
occasion  by  the  allies,  that  it  was  evening  before 
the  left  wing  had  arrived  at  the  principal  heights, 
which  were  fortified  by  an  extensive  range  of 
field  works  lined  with  an  immense  number  of 
heavy  artillery.  Although  a  variety  of  unforeseen 
obstacles  had  interposed,  an  attempt  was  now 
made  to  force  this  strong  position  with  the  bayo- 
net; while  Jourdan  on  the  other  hand,  having 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  besieging  army, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Charleroi,  deter- 
mined, to  decide  the  fate  of  Flanders  in  a  pitched 


battle.     He  accordingly  advanced  with  a  mime-    I3OOK  I. 

rous  army,  and  made  such  an  excellent  disposi-  

tion  as  to  enable  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  ^ 
to  contend  with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  only. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  assailants,  that  they  repeatedly  penetrated 
the  French  lines,  and  formed  several  times  under 
the  fire  of  their  cannon ;  but  towards  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  advantage  obtained  by 
Jourdan  became  conspicuous  ;  for  having  drawn 
his  troops  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  made 
three  distinct  charges  upon  the  enemy,  after  an 
action  which  commenced  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
did  not  entirely  conclude  until  near  sun-set,  vic- 
tory which  had  been  hovering  by  turns  over  each 
of  the  rival  armies,  declared  finally  in  favour  of 
the  republicans.  The  combined  troops,  taking 
advantage  of  the  night,  immediately  fell  back, 
first  on  Marbois,  and  next  on  Nivelles,  with  an, 
intention  if  possible,  to  cover  Namur. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  fought 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  the  French 
had  discomfited  the  allies  a  century  before  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  General  Jourdan  was  now 
considered  for  a  time  as  the  rival  of  Marshal 
Luxembonrg. 

Some  circumstances  worthy  of  record  de- 
serve to  be  enumerated  here.  The  loss  of  this 
action,  on  which  so  much  depended,  appears  to 
have  arisen  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
imperial  general  relative  to  the  fate  of  Charleroi, 
and  partly  from  the  determination  of  the  French 
soldiers,  who,  dreading  the  ignominy  of  being 
again  driven  across  the  Sambre,  exclaimed  from, 
one  end  of  the  line  to  another,  "  No  retreat  to- 
day !"  The  reserve  in  particular,  which  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  battle,  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  repeatedly 
charged  the  enemy  amidst  unceasing  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  republic  !"  Nor  ought  mention 
of  a  novel  incident,  connected  with  the  fate  of 
this  engagement,  and  consequently  of  Austrian 
Flanders,  to  be  omitted.  The  committee  of 
public  safety,  ambitious  of  boasting  that  it  had 
enlisted  science  under  the  banners  of  liberty,  had 
sent  a  company  of  aerostats  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  which  a  balloon 
was  constructed,  and  frequently  elevated  during 
the  action,  with  a  confidential  officer  attached  to 
it,  who  conveyed  the  most  important  intelligence 
relative  to  the  designs,  the  numbers,  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  combined  forces  in  this  en- 
gagement has  never  been  precisely  ascertained  ; 
it  was  undoubtedly  diminished  greatly  on  on« 
hand  by  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  who  stated  it  at 
fifteen  hundred,  and  grossly  exaggerated  on  the 
other  by  the  French,  who  estimated  it  at  ten 
thousand  men.  The  effects  however  were  pro- 
digious, for  the  combined  forces  uow  retreated  ia 
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BOOK  1.    all    quarters,    and     Bruges,     Tournay,    Mons, 

Oudenarde,   Brussels,    and    even  Namur,  were 

Ciup.XIM  jeft  without  protection. 

The  body  of  English  and  allies  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  participated  of  course  in  the  dis- 
asters of  the  campaign  ;  for  his  royal  highness, 
after  attempting-  in  vain  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Clairfayt,  was  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Tournay  to  Renaix;  and  (General  Walmodeo 
having  been  forced  at  the  same  time  to  abandon 
Bruges,  all  communication  with  Ostend  was 
thus  cut  off.  The  ministry,  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  event,  immediately  requested  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the  command 
of  a  separate  body  of  troops,  now  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Southampton,  and  destined,  in 
conjunction  with  several  regiments  of  emigrants, 
for  a  secret  expedition  against  France,  to  repair 
to  the  Low  Countries.  Notwithstanding  this 
nobleman  had  before  intimated  that  any  orders 
for  serving  in  that  quarter  must  occasion  his 
immediate  resignation,  he  yet  waved  his  former 
resolutions  at  so  critical  a  period  ;  and  after 
landing  a  body  of  troops  in  maritime  Flanders, 
proposed  a  junction  to  the  Generals  Clairfayt 
and  Walmoden,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  act  from 
Bruges  to  Thielt,  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,  with  a  view  of  covering  Ostend  on  one 
hand,  and  producing  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  other.  While  on  his 
march  to  effect  this,  the  situation  of  the  Prince 
de  Saxe  Cobourg  rendered  the  plain  impractica- 
ble; his  lordship,  however  determined  to  comply 
with  a  pressing  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  commander-in-chief,  then  in  a  difficult 
position  ;  and  accordingly,  by  means  of  a  rapid 
movement,  completed  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  after  which  he  was  consigned  to  obscurity, 
but  not  until  he  had  repulsed  the  French  at 
Alost,*  and  also  at  Malines,  whence  he  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire,  notwithstanding  they  had 
made  a  successful  attack  on  all  the  duke's  out- 


posts, in  front  of  the  canal  leading  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp. 

However  the  French  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  again  assaulted  the  line  of  defence  occupied 
by  his  royal  highness,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retreat  across  the  Meuse,  and  withdrew  into 
Holland. 

Nor  was  the  enemy  less  successful  in  other 
quarters.  Notwithstanding  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
appeared  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  contended  against 
fortune  with  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance, 
being  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  ancient 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  without  a  long 
and  violent  struggle.  Having  assembled  the 
remains  of  his  army  at  Halle,  he  advanced  and 
assumed  a  formidable  position,  but  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  a  Victorians  army,  and  forced 
to  evacuate  Mons  ;  on  which  occasion  his  rear- 
guard left  that  town  by  one  gate,  at  the  very 
moment  the  van  of  the  French  entered  it  ajt 
another.  Having  retreated  to  Soignies,  and 
thus  placed  himself  between  the  republicans  and 
the  capital  of  Brabant,  he  threw  up  entrench- 
ments and  fortified  this  post,  which  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Geraappe  in  point  of  natural 
strength,  so  as  to  render  it  nearly  impregnable  ; 
but  nothing  could  now  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
assailants,  who,  bravinff  the  fire  of  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  undaunted  at  the  slaughter  that 
ensued,  rushed  in  with  screwed  bayonets,  and  by 
having  recourse  to  that  weapon,  completed  the 
victory. 

The  flying  Austrians  retreated  through 
Brussels,  the  inhabitants  of  which  coukl  nqt 
disguise  their  satisfaction  upon  this  occasion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  the  French  legions 
advance,  than  they  opened  their  gales  and 
received  them  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  house  of 
Austria  had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands. 


*  I.ifMitenant-eoluntls  Doyle  and  Vandelour  distinguished  themselves  upon  this  occasion. 
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AS  Jourdan  had  routed  the  enemy  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Sambre,  while  Piehegru  overcame 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  now 
determined  to  regain  those  fortresses,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  (he  allies.  The  troops 
left  in  garrison  were  but  few  in  number,  and  not 
in  possession  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions 
to  withstand  a  long  siege  ;  they  were  besides 
intimidated  not  only  by  the  retreat  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  but  also  by  a  barbarous  law  that 
menaced  their  lives.  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, not  content  with  staining  the  scaffold 
daily  with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  most  illus- 
trious of  their  fellow-citizens,  had  wrested  a 
decree  from  the  timid  convention,  threatening 
extermination  against  all  those  who,  twenty-four 
hours  after  being  summoned,  should  defend  the 
frontier  towns  lately  appertaining  to  France. 

General  Scherer  having  appeared  before 
Landrecies,  immediately  summoned  that  place. 
But  although  the  governor  at  first  declined  to 
capitulate,  yet  he  did  not  ]>ermit  any  of  the 
fortifications  to  he  injured  ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  French  broken  ground  and  erected  batteries, 
than  he  proposed  terms  ;  these  were  refused  ;  and 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  near  two  thousand 
men,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  15th  of 
July,  a  few  days  after  being  summoned. 

The  same  general  and  the  same  army  next 
appeared  before  Quesnoy,  which  opened  its 
gates,  an  event  notified  to  the  convention  by  the 
telegraph,  first  used  upon  this  occasion.  In  a 
few  days  more,  Valenciennes,  which  had  been 
taken  with  such  difficulty,  followed  the  example 
of  the  two  former  places,  and  submitted  to  its 
ancient  masters  ;  nor  did  Conrle,  the  name  of 
•which  was  now  exchanged  for  that  of  Nord  Libre, 
exhibit  the  least  inclination  to  resist,  but  yielded 
also,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  capitulation. 
Under  the  walls  of  one  of  these  places,  were 
obtained  one  hundred  and  ninety  waggons  load- 
ed with  stores  and  ammunition  ;  and  in  another 
was  found  a  rich  booty  of  three  millions  of  florins 
in  specie.  Cut  although  all  the  garrisons  had 
infringed  the  terms  of  the  sanguinary  decree 
already  alluded  to,  neither  oflicers  nor  soldiers 
were  treated  with  cruelty  ;  tho  unlmppy  emi- 
grants, however,  were  delivered  up  to  the  rcili- 
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tary  tribunals,  and  most  of  them  punished  with    BOOK  I. 
death. 

In  the  mean  time  the  armies,  bnt  little 
influenced  by  the  convulsions  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  capital,  were  put  in  motion,  and 
resumed  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  after  a 
suspension  of  nearly  two  months,  during  which 
interval  the  four  frontier  garrisons  had  been  sub- 
dued. Accordingly,  while  Pichegru  prepared 
with  one  body  of  troops  to  attack  Holland,  ano- 
ther assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brus- 
sels under  Jourdan,  and  proceeded  in  pursuit 
of  Clairfayt,  who  had  succeeded  the  Prince  de 
Cobourg  as  commander  in-chief,  and  was  the 
only  general  who  now  kept  the  field  ;  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  after  a  long  and  ineffectual  strug- 
gle, had  by  this  time  withdrawn  into  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  Dyle  to  prevent  his 
army  from  being  surrounded. 

The  field-marshal,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  after  being  obliged  by  General 
Kleber  to  evacuate  Lotivain,  and  abandon  Namur 
and  Antwerp,  in  each  of  which  an  immense  booty 
was  found,  assumed  a  new  position  ;  but  he  was 
attacked  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  two 
following  days  in  succession,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  msmentary  success  on  the  part  of  General 
Kray,  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  the  enemy 
finally  triumphed,  so  that  the  Austrians  were 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  a  fog  to  ensure  a 
safe  retreat. 

Jourdan  now  pressed  forward  with  his 
usual  ardour,  while  the  Austrian  general  re- 
treated, still  worsted  but  never  wholly  overcome, 
first  to  Heivi',  and  thrn  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
French  having  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assaulted  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, all  the  enemy's  posts  from  Ruremonde  to 
Jnliers.  Clairfayt,  who  had  by  this  time  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  upon  the  Roer,  still  hoped 
to  be  able  to  resist,  and  the  victory  for  a  long 
time  proved  doubtful ;  but  the  continual  attacks 
and  undiminishing  ardour  of  the  French,  at 
length  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Germany,  after 
having  lost  near  ten  thousand  men  in  the  course 
of  three  days.  The  republicans  were  now  in 
possession  of  HertS,  Mnlmedi/,  and  Spa ;  pre- 
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POOK  I.  parations  were  made  to  invest  Maestricht  and 
Venloo  ;  the  city  of  Cologne  was  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  a  detachment  of  their  army  under 
General  Moreau,  on  the  23d  of  October,  seized 
upon  Coblentz  where  the  emigrants  had  origi- 
nally appeared  in  arms;  so  that  Mentz  was  now 
the  only  place  which  the  allies  possessed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

While  the  armies  of  the  Satnbre  and  Meuse 
under  Jourdan,  were  chasing  the  Austrians 
across  the  Rhine,  Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  North,  was  making  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Holland. 

After  this  general  had  remained  seventeen 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  magazines  and  ensuring 
a  supply  of  provisions,  his  troops  commenced 
their  inarch,  and  assumed  a  position  at  Turnhout, 
near  Hoogstraten.  On  this  the  Duke  of  York, 
knowing  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  imme- 
diately retired  towards  Bois-le-duc,  and  relin- 
quished the  defence  of  Breda  to  its  garrison. 

In  the  mean  time  Moreau  had  undertaken 
the  siege  of  Sluys,  and  to  complete  the  invest- 
ment of  that  place,  it  became  necessary  to  post 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  isle  of  Cadsand.  This 
operation  appeared  at  first  to  be  attended  by 
nearly  insurmountable  obstacles,  for  the  passage 
was  defended  by  a  battery  of  fourteen  cannon, 
and  the  troops  were  entirely  destitute  either  of 
pontoons  or  vessels  proper  for  their  transport ; 
but  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  supplied  all  de- 
ficiencies, for  while  gome  of  them  swam  over, 
others  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  in  small  boats, 
and  the  young  and  adventurous  general  entered 
the  place  as  a  victor,  and  thus  added  to  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  republic,  at  the  very  moment  when 
liis  aged  father  hud  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  sus- 
picions of  the  triumphant  faction. 

Pichc-gru  deeming  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  the  siege  of  Breda  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  oblige  the  English  to  cross  the  Maese, 
commenced  his  march  for  lhat  purpose,  and  came 
up  with  the  Duke  of  York's  advanced  guard, 
strongly  posted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dommel, 
all  the  bridges  over  which,  as  well  as  those  across 
a  neighbouring  stream,  had  been  broken  down. 
This  obstacle  retarded  the  action,  which  com- 
menced at  three  o'clock,  and  continued  until  six 
in  the  evening ;  when  the  French  having  effected 
a  passage,  partly  by  swimming  and  partly  by 
rafts,  the  troops  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who 
occupied  an  advanced  position,  suffered  consi- 
derably, and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
laid  down  their  arms.  As  the  loss  of  Boxtel 
would  oblige  his  royal  highness  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  his  line  of  defence,  it  was  determined 
to  send  Lieutenant  general  Abercromby  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve,  during  the  ensuing  night, 
with  orders  if  possible  to  retake  it ;  but  the 


enemy  being  found  too  strong,  the  troops  re- 
turned; and  the  commander-in-chief  having 
learned  by  this  time  that  numerous  columns  to 
the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  men  were  advanc- 
ing against  him,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
withdraw,  more  especially  as  an  attack  appeared 
to  be  meditated  against  his  left,  which  was  the 
most  vulnerable  point.  This  portion  of  the  allied 
troops  accordingly  retreated  across  the  Maese 
in  good  order,  after  having  lost,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  two  thousand  men  who 
were  made  prisoners,  seven  cannon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  horses  ;  while  Bois-le-duc  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  as  well  as  Breda,  being  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  army,  were  obliged  to  depend 
on  their  own  internal  strength  and  resources. 

As  it  now  became  necessary  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  some  strong  place,  whence  the  invading 
army  might  draw  its  subsistence,  the  siege  of 
the  first  of  these  towns  was  resolved  upon,  and 
it  was  accordingly  invested,  notwithstanding  the. 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  consequence  of 
the  inundations.  At  length  the  fort  of  Orten 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  that 
of  Grevcaur  bombarded  and  taken,  the  gover- 
nor of  Bois-le-duc,  notwithstanding  the  floods 
were  increased  by  incessant  rains,  agreed  to  a 
capitulation,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  even  of 
the  victors,  resigned  the  place.  On  this,  Gene- 
ral Pichegru  immediately  crossed  the  Maese  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  regulating  all  his  move- 
ments in  exact  conformity  to  the  operations  of 
Jourdan  ;  while,  in  direct  opposition  to  received 
opinions,  he  left  the  strong  towns  of  Sas-de- 
Ghent,  Hult,  and  Axel  in  Dutch  Flanders,  as 
well  as  Bergen-op-zoom  and  Breda  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  in  his  rear. 

The  Duke  of  Y'ork  waited  for  the  invaders 
in  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pufliech,  having  his  two  wings  supported  by  two 
rivers.  The  French,  notwithstanding  this,  moved 
forward  in  two  columns,  and  attacked  the  whole 
of  the  advanced  posts  on  his  right,  particularly 
those  of  Drutin  and  Appelthern,  the  former  of 
which  was  defended  by  the  37th  regiment,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Prince  of  Rohan's  light  battalion. 
These  troops  conducted  themselves  with  great 
gallantry  ;  but  a  post  on  the  left  having  been 
forced,  Major  Hope,  after  distinguishing  himself 
greatly,  was  obliged  to  retreat  along  the  dyke  of 
the  Waal,  where  his  regiment  being  charged 
furiously  by  the  enemy's  horse,  suffered  consider- 
ably ;  Major-general  Fox  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  at  the  same  time  taken  prisoner,  and 
detained  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  French  hussar, 
while  encouraging  the  troops  to  a  strenuous 
opposition.  After  this  engagement,  the  Duke 
of  York  immediately  retired  behind  the  Waal, 
while  the  invading  army,  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  obstacles 
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arising-  out  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  pre- 
pared to  besiege  the  neighbouring  garrisons. 
Venloo  was  accordingly  invested  by  General 
Laurent,  who  is  said  upon  this  occasion  to  have 
had  no  more  than  four  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  and  to  have  been  destitute  of  heavy 
artillery.  He  however  commenced  his  operations 
within  one  hundred  faihoms  of  the  covered-way, 
and  a  capitulation  having  been  assented  to,  the 
troops  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  and  len  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pichegru,  who  had  sat 
down  before  Nimeguen  with  the  main  body  of 
the  forces,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  command 
to  Moreau,  in  consequence  of  having  contracted 
an  inveterate  cutaneous  disease,  which  forced 
him  to  repair  to  Brussels. 

During  his  absence,  General  Kleber  greatly 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  two  grand  armies, 
by  the  celerity  with  which  he  reduced  Maestricht, 
which  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  November.  That 
city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
thirteen,  and  by  Louis  XV.  in  twenty-one  days ; 
on  both  of  which  occasions  medals  were  struck, 
while  the  best  poets  and  painters  of  the  time 
celebrated  the  conquest  by  the  exertion  of  their 
respective  talents ;  but  amidst  this  wonderful 
campaign,  the  capture  of  so  important  a  fortress, 
although  the  trenches  had  been  opened  during 
no  more  than  eleven  days,  excited  •  but  little 
attention. 

The  French,  however,  appeared  for  a  while 
to  be  less  fortunate  in  their  attack  upon  Nime- 
guen, which  was  not  only  defended  by  a  numer- 
ous garrison,  but  covered  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  from  his  camp  at  Arnheim  was  enabled  at 
any  time  to  throw  in  supplies.  The  enemy, 
after  forcing  the  British  out-posts  in  front  of  the 
place,  immediately  attacked  Fort  St.  Andre,  and 
Lieutenant  -  general  Abercromby,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Clarke  were  slightly  wounded  in 
the  skirmish  that  ensued,  as  was  also  Captain 
Picton  in  a  sally  from  the  place.  At  length  the 
French  broke  ground  under  the  direction  of 
General  Souham,  and  began  to  construct  their 
batteries  ;  on  which  Count  Walmoden  marched 
out  suddenly  with  a  body  of  British  infantry  and 
cavalry,*  two  battalions  of  Dutch,  the  legion 
of  Damas,  and  some  Hanoverian  horse,  under 
Major-general  de  Burgh,  who  was  wounded 
while  leading  on  his  men  with  great  gallantry. 
On  this  occasion  the  infantry  advanced  under  a 
severe  fire,  and  jumping  into  the  trenches  with- 
out returning  a  shot,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  by  this  check  greatly  retarded  the  enemy's 
work;-. 
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As  it  now  appeared  evident  that  the  place  BOOK  I. 
could  not  be  taken  until  all  intercourse  with  the 
English  army  was  cut  off,  two  strong  batteries 
were  immediately  erected,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  lines  of  defence,  and  these  were  so  effectu- 
ally served  that  they  at  length  destroyed  one  of 
the  boats  which  supported  the  bridge  of  commu- 
nication. The  damage  sustained  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  immediately  repaired  by  an  officerf  of 
the  navy  ;  but  the  Duke  of  York,  being  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  fire,  determined 
to  withdraw  every  thing  from  the  town  beyond 
what  was  barely  necessary  for  its  defence.  All 
the  artillery  of  the  reserve,  with  the  British, 
Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  battalions,  accordingly 
retired  ;  but  picquets,  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  were  left  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  de  Burgh.  The  Dutch,  OH 
seeing  themselves  abandoned,  became  dispirited, 
and  determined  also  to  evacuate  the  place  ;  but 
an  unfortunate  shot  having  carried  away  the  top 
of  the  mast  of  the  flying  bridge,  it  swung  round, 
and  about  four  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  im- 
mediately'taken  prisoners,  on  which  those  that 
remained  in  the  fortifications  opened  the  gates  to 
the  besiegers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  York,  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  an  engagement  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects  in 
respect  to  Holland,    retired  immediately,  while 
Moreau  and  the  other  generals  represented  the 
state  of  the  French  army  to  be  such  as  required 
repose.     But  the  government  was  inexorable  on 
the  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  rigours  of 
the  climate  and  the  season,  determined  to  prose- 
cute military  operations  during  the  whole  winter. 
The    passage    of    the    Waal    was    accordingly 
resolved  upon,  and  General   Daendels,  a  Dutch 
emigrant,  who  had  of  late. exhibited  those  talents 
in  the  field  which  he  had  before  displayed  in  the 
forum,  was  entrusted  with  the  enterprise ;    but 
though  he  effected  his  immediate  object,  he  failed 
in  his  attack  upon  the  posts  occupied  by  the  allies, 
in  consequence  of  which  failure  the  project  was 
relinquished.     Preparations,  however,  were  made 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of   the  approaching 
campaign,     and    the    Generals     Bonneau    and 
Lemaire  received  orders    to  invest    Breda,    by 
means  of  winter  cantonments  ;  Grave  also  was 
surrounded  in  a    similar    manner,    and    all  the 
necessary  dispositions   were  taken   to  insure  the 
conquest  of  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

But  this  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The  water 
on  every  side  opposed  obstacles  nearly  insur- 
mountable to  an  invading  army ;  and  lakes, 


*  This  detachment  consisted  of  the  8th,  27th,  28th,  5oth,  63d,  and  78th  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  7th  and 
15th  light- horse. 

f  Lieutenant,  now  commodore,  Popliam. 
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BOOK  I.   marshes,  and  rivers,  seemed  to  have   conspired 

to  insure  the   independence    of  the    Batavians. 

Nothing  less  than  nn  intense  and  rigorous  frost 
which,  by  converting  the  water  into  solid  ice 
might  facilitate  the  transport  of  armies,  cannon, 
and  ammunition,  could  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  operations  of  the  French  had  been  now 
suspended  upwards  of  a  month,  and  an  awful 
pause  had  taken  place  in  the  career  of  victory ; 
it  was  even  uncertain  whether  on  the  return  of 
fine  weather  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  further 
into  a  country  which  might  be  so  easily  laid  under 
water,  and  the  genial  winters  that  had  occurred 
in  Europe  for  some  years  past,  prohibited  the 
hope  of  that  degree  of  congelation  necessary  for 
military  enterprises. 

The  season,   however,  soon  assumed  a  me- 
nacing appearance  for  the  Dutch,  as  the  frost 
set  in,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  with  an 
unexpected  degree  of  rigour.     On  this,  General 
Pichegru,  for  whom  repose  had  no  longer  any 
charms,  although,    his    health    was    not    as  yet 
entirely  re-established,    immediately  left    Brus- 
sels, and  proceeded  to  head-quarters.     On  his 
arrival  there,  finding  that  both  the  Maese  and 
the  Waal    were    already  able  to    bear    troops, 
he  determined    to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  projects.     Two  brigades, 
under  the  Generals  Daendels  and  Osten,  accord- 
ingly received  orders  to  march  across  the  ice  to 
the  isle  of  Bomme.l ;  a  detachment  was  at  the 
same  time  detached  againt  Fort  St.  Andre  ;  and 
the  reduction  of  those  places,  which  at  any  other 
time    would    have    been    attended    with    great 
slaughter,    was   now  achieved     almost   without 
bloodshed,  at  a  time  when  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  lower  than  at  any  former 
period  during  the  last   thirty    years.       Sixteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  an  immense  number  of 
cannon  rewarded  the  toils  of  the  invading  army, 
while  the  allies,  unable  to  withstand  their  num- 
bers,   retired     to    the    entrenchments    between 
Gorcum  and  Cuylenbeig.     A  successful  attack 
was  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  lines  of  Breda, 
Oudebosch,    and   Sevenbergen  :     but  what  was 
infinitely  more  important,    the  town  of   Grave, 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  fortification,  and 
which  had  already  suffered  a  blockade  of    two 
months,  being  destitute  of  provision  and  ammu- 
nition, was  now  forced  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  garrison  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

A  few  days  after  this,  thr  weather  continuing 
favourable  to  his  enterprise,  Picliegru  determined 


to  cross  the  Waal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nime- 
guen,  with  his  whole  army  ;  this  was  accordingly 
effected,  and  whole  battalions  of  infantry,  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  detachments  of  artillery,  with 
an  immense  number  of  waggons,  passed  over 
this  branch  of  the  Rhirfe,  without  the  assistance 
of  either  bridges  or  boats.  .  The  whole  of  the 
troops  had  not,  however,  reached  the  place  of 
destination,  when  a  sudden  thaw,  by  cutting  oft' 
the  communication,  seemed  to  hazard  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  expedition  ;  but  the  frost,  by 
resuming  its  empire,  enabled  the  French  to  form 
a  junction,  and  Gorcum,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  now  threatened  with 
an  assault. 

The  Duke  of  York  having  in  the  mean  time 
returned  to  England,  the  command  devolved 
upon  General  Walmoden,  who  achieved  every 
thing  that  was  possible  to  be  performed  by -an 
army  destined  to  contend  against  an  enemy 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  inured  lo  hardships, 
and  accustomed  to  victory.  But,  although  Ma- 
jor-general David  Dundas  had  succeeded  in  an 
expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  he  .carried 
Tayl,  and  drove  a  body  of  the  enemy  across  the 
ice,  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men,  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  yet  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
in  the  course  of  a  lew  days,  to  remove  the  head- 
quarters from  Arnheim  to  Amerongen.  An  ob- 
stinate frost  having  converted  the  whole  of  the 
Low  Country  into  one  continued  sheet  of  ice,  the 
allies  were  obliged  to  fall  back  during  the  night, 
first  upon  Buern,  and  soon  after  took  refuge 
behind  the  Lech.  They  however  at  times  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  proved  successful  in  an 
affair  of  posts  at  Gelder  Malsel,  on  which  occa- 
sion Major-general  Lord  Cathcart,  with  three 
English  regiments*,  and  the  British  Hulans, 
distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  this  too  during 
a  period  when  the  troops,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  were  frequency  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  At  length, 
however,  the  enemy,  having  crossed  over  th& 
frozen  Waal  in  five  different  columns,  attacked 
the  line  of  the  allies,  forced  the  Austrians  to 
abandon  Iluesden,  and  the  Hanoverians  to  re- 
treat across  the  Lingen  ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
for  a  time  at  Rhenen  by  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  British  guards,  and  Salm's  infantry  ;  the 
English,  however,  withdrew  in  the  course  of  that 
very  night,  to  Vooribuisen,  deeming  themselves 
lucky  to  be  able  to  remove  all  the  wounded 
officers,  and  the  whole  of  the  sick,  except  about 
three  hundred,  who  were  recommended  by 
Lieutenant-general  llarcuurt  to  the  humanity  of 


*  The  14th,  27tli,  and  28th.  At  the  attack  of  the  fort  c.f  Mp'eren,  the  14th,  33d,  4'2d,  and  78ih,  also  conducted 
themselves  with  ^reat  bravery.  The  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Klriiijjtcm  of  the  14lh  is  recorded  iii  Lord  C.itli';.n's 
dispatch  ;  and  mention  is  made  at  the  same  time  of  (lie  services  of  Colonels  (iillman  and  I'ay-et,  and  Captain  Ivirkm.in,  us 
wed  as  of  Lieutenant  -colonel  Buller,  and  Lieuti-nant-culimi-l  •Vlt.iander  Hope,  wlio  were  severely  wounded  upon  this 
occasion. 
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the  French,  and  treated  with  great  kindness. 
All  the  vessels  on  the  Leek,  containing  forage 
and  stores,  were  now  burnt,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ammunition  contained  in  fifteen  ordnance 
vessels  at  Rotterdam  was  at  the  same  time 
destroyed, 

The  British  troops  having  been  thus  obliged 
to  abandon  the  province  of  Utrecht,  its  capital 
was  entered  by  General  Salra,  on  the  very  day 
that  General  Vandamme  took  possession  of 
Arnheim  ;  while  the  fortress  of  Gertruydenburg, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  capitulated  to  General 
Bonneau. 

The  situation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
now  truly  deplorable.  His  serene  highness  had 
published  many  animated  addresses  to  the  people, 
intreating  them  to  rise  in  arms,  and  defend  their 
country  ;  but  he  was  not,  like  his  ancestors,  able 
to  inspire  the  Dutch  with  a  spirit  of  resistance ; 
and  many  respectable  citizens  of  Amsterdam  not 
only  opposed  his  plan  to  produce  a  grand  inun- 
dation around  that  city  by  opening  all  the  sur- 
rounding sluices,  and  breaking  down  the  dif- 
ferent sea  dykes,  but  actually  deprecated  the 
idea  of  admitting  a  foreign  garrison  for  its 
defence*.  The  imprisonment  of  several  of  the 
petitioners  added  greatly  to  the  unpopularity  of 
his  government ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  invasion 
begin  to  assume  a  formidable  attitude,  than  secret 
committees  were  formed  within  the  principal 
cities  of  the  republic,  while  the  Batavian  emi- 
grants without,  not  only  directed  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  towards  the  most  vulnerable  points,  but 
aided  them  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  their 
influence,  and  even  by  their  personal  services. 

Pichegru  having  advanced  along  the  ice 
and  menaced  the  capital  with  a  visit,  the 
stallholder  repaired  to  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general,  and  requested  that  his  two  sons 
Blight  be  permitted  to  resign  the  commissions 
which  they  held  in  the  army  of  the  republic.  On 
the  succeeding  day  he  asked  for,  and  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  during  a  short  period 
from  the  territories  of  the  union  ;  for  General 
Daendels,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Deerdam, 
had  by  this  time  invited  the  province  of  Holland 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  effect  a  change,  while  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  Amsterdam,  which 
now  avowed  itself  for  the  first  time,  dismissed  the 
magistrates  of  the  capital,  nominated  Visscher, 
formerly  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, mayor,  and  elected  a  new  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  day  before  this,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  his  family,  had  set  oft"  for  Scheveling, 
where  the  hereditary  high-admiral  of  the  united 
provinces  deemed  himself  happy  in  being  able 
to  find  an  asylum  on  board  a  wretched  little 

*  Petition  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
(No.  8.) 
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where  he  waited  the  event  of  a  negotiation ;  but • 

this  proving  ineffectual,  his  serene  highness  im-  CHAP.  XIV. 
mediately  sailed  for  England. 

While  the  stadtholder  was  thus  forced 
to  fly  from  a  country  where  his  ancestors,  by 
their  intrepidity  and  patriotism,  had  rendered 
themselves  adored,  a  French  officer,  with  dis- 
patches from  General  Pichegru,  entered  Am- 
sterdam on  the  18th  of  January,  and  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  the  burgomaster.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  multitude  of 
the  citizens  placed  the  three-coloured  cockade  in 
their  hats,  and  made  the  streets  resound  with 
patriotic  airs.  Next  morning  a  detachment  of 
hussars  posted  themselves  before  the  town -house, 
where  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  with  great 
solemnity,  and  the  command  of  the  place  con- 
ferred on  a  citizen  attached  to  the  Lovestein 
party,  while  De  Winter,  then  a  general  of 
brigade  in  the  French  service,  took  possession  of 
the  fleet,  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to" 
command. 

The  states-general,  yielding  to  imperious 
necessity,  now  negociated  with  the  invaders,  and 
issued  orders  to  all  the  governors  to  deliver  up 
the  fortifications  on  the  first  summons  to  the 
French,  who,  instead  of  disarming  the  garrisons, 
only  required  them  to  take  an  oath  not  to  carry 
arms  against  the  republic. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  an  assembly  of 
deputies  from  many  of  the  towns  was  held  at  the 
Hague,  and  citizen  Peter  Paulus  being  declared 
president  of  "  the  assembly  of  the  provisional  re- 
presentatives of  the  free  people  of  Holland,"  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  nation,and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man,  were  solemnly  proclaimed ;  the 
abolition  of  the  stadtholdership  was  decreed,  and 
the  right  of  shooting,  hunting,  and  fishing,  on 
his  own  property,  restored  to  every  one. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded 
between  the  republic  of  France  and  that  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces,  and  Holland,  equally  unfortu- 
nate in  respect  to  her  allies  and  her  enemies,  after 
being  over-run  in  consequence  of  impolitic  coun- 
sels, was  doomed  to  be  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  commerce,  and  bereaved  of  most 
of  her  foreign  possessions,  in  the  progress  of 
events  which  she  could  neither  anticipate  nor 
prevent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  army,  now 
diminished  to  one  third  of  its  original  number, 
after  experiencing  nearly  equal  distress  from  the 
severity  of  the  season  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  retired  into  Westphalia,  leaving  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  this  opulent  country 
in  the  power  of  a  bold,  needy,  and  enterprising 

anti-stadtholderian  party,  dated  October  14,  1794. 
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BOOK    I.  enemy.    By  a  wonderful  change,  a  nation,  whose 

.  liberties  and  independence  had  been  so  recently 

CIIAP.XIV.  threatened,  was  now  destined  to  give  the  law  to 

^--v~» «-/  neighbouring   nations,    while   the   possession    of 

1794       Belgium,  the  Palatinate,  and  Holland,  not  only 

rescued  its  inhabitants  from  the  dread  of  famine, 

but  enabled  them  to  obtain  ample  supplies  from 

countries  accustomed  to  furnish  the  rest  of  Europe 

with  corn. 

While  these  armies  were  subduing  Flan- 
ders, re-annexing  Liege  to  the  republic,  and 
menacing  Holland,  the  French  forces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  although  few  in  point  of  numbers, 
became  their  rivals  in  glory. 

The  campaign  of  1794  was  opened  in  this 
quarter  by  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Kaiserslautern,  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  capture 
of  Spires,  Gummorsheim,  and  Lcimcrshcim, 
extended  the  conquests  of  the  republic  ;  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  Austrians,  that  they  soon 
after  abandoned  Fort  Louis,  now  called  Fort 
Vauban,  and  destroyed  the  works,  on  hearing 
that  the  enemy  were  marching  against  it. 

A  variety  of  bloody  and  uninteresting  skir- 
mishes now  ensued,  but  nothing  of  any  moment 
occurred  until  Field-marshal  Mollendorff,    who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
troops  on  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, at  length  took  the  field.     As  he  was  desir- 
ous of  achieving  something  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion, he  determined  to  signalize  his  command  by 
a  brilliant  exploit.     The  French,   to  the  number 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  were  forced,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  behind  the  defiles  of  Otterback,  lloggles- 
back,  and  the  Lauter.     They  had  covered  these 
positions  by  means  of   redoubts   and   intrench- 
inents  ;  the  bridges  were  every-where  destroyed, 
and   three   strong   posts  had  been   occupied   to 
facilitate  their  retreat  in   case   of  accident.     It 
appears,  however,  that  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions only  tended  to  impress  them  with  a  blind 
security ;    for   so    inattentive   were  they   to   the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Prussian  com- 
mander-in-chief,   by  a  sudden  movement,   con- 
trived to  surround  and  surprise  their  camp.     The 
loss   ou  this  occasion  was  considerable,  for  one 
thousand  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  made  prisoners,  while  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.     After  this,    the   marshal 
established   his    head- quarters    at  Winnweiller, 
while  his  advanced  posts  extended  as  far  as  Deux- 
Ponts  and  Carlesberg  :  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Ingclsingen,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of 
Nieustadt. 

But  the  French,  attributing  the  recent  dis- 
aster to  accident  alone,  only  waited  the  arrival  of 
supplies  to  exact  a  severe  retaliation.  A  large 
reinforcement  having  accordingly  joined  them, 
they  recurred  to  a  mode  that  had  hitherto  proved 
uniformly  successful ;  this  consisted  in  fighting 


a  series  of  battles  day  after  day,  until  their 
object  was  fully  obtained.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed  upon  the  present  occasion,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  troops  opposed  to  them 
were  posted  in  an  advantageous  situation,  their 
attacks  were  so  incessant,  their  artillery  so  well 
directed,  and  their  numbers  so  superior,  that 
neither  the  mechanical  prowess  of  subsidized 
soldiers,  nor  that  species  of  discipline  obtained  by 
the  sane  of  the  adjutant,  could  resist  the  native 
impetuosity  of  men  who  considered  themselves  as 
fighting  te  vindicate  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  ascertain  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  posterity.  All  however  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  Prussians  was  obtained  ;  for 
this  body  of  troops  held  out  during  two  whole 
days,  and  withstood  seven  different  attacks  before 
they  were  subdued.  Another  strongly  posted  at 
Tripstadt  still  resisted ;  but  as  the  epoch  on  which 
they  were  assailed  proved  to  be  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  the  14th  of 
July,  the  French  fearlessly  advanced,  and  stormed 
their  works,  amidst  hymns  addressed  to  liberty, 
and  shouts  announcing  triumph.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  took  a  great  number  of  cannon  as  well 
as  many  prisoners  ;  and  such  was  the  unabating 
ardour  of  their  courage,  that  on  the  succeeding 
morning  they  commenced  a  fresh  attack  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Imperial  and 
Prussian  troops.  Although  the  superiority  of  the 
French  artillery  was  particularly  conspicuous, 
yet  the  allies  maintained  their  ground  until  night, 
when  they  happily  effected  a  retreat.  An  extent 
of  territory  sixty  miles  in  length  was  now  aban- 
doned to  the  conquerors,  and  the  ancient  jealou- 
sies among  the  vanquished  immediately  revived 
with  increased  rancour. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  fruits  reaped 
from  this  series  of  victories,  for  the  army  of  the 
Moselle  having  commenced  its  march,  under  the 
command  of  General  Miehaud,  entered  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  seized 
its  capital  on  the  8th,  where  the  troops  were 
welcomed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people.  The 
Palatinate  too  was  over-run  rather  than  conquer- 
ed about  the  same  period  ;  and  as  this  occurred  at 
the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  the  corn  des- 
tined for  the  supply  of  Germany  was  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  troops. 

The  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  the 
bishopric  of  Cologne,  and  the  city  of  Coblentz, 
tended  not  a  little  to  render  the  French  name  ter- 
rible in  the  empire ;  while  the  retreat  of  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  Clairi'ayt  across  the 
Rhine,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  Prussians  to 
abandon  offensive  operations,  and  withdraw  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz. 

Various  disputes  and  altercations  now  took 
place  between  two  of  the  allied  courts  ;  and  one 
of  the  Prussian  generals  deemed  it  incumbent 
on  him,  not  only  to  vindicate  bis  conduct,  relative 
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to  the  charge  of  abandoning  Treves  to  the  enemy, 
but  even  to  term  it  a  wicked  calumny.  The  king 
at  the  same  time,  intimated  his  intentions,  not- 
withstanding the  subsidy  received  from  England, 
to  employ  his  troops  solely  for  the  defence  of 
Germany  j*  and  the  diet  of  the  empire  began  to 
listen  about  this  period  to  propositions  for  peace. 
The  Elector  Palatine,  part  of  whose  dominions 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  testified  his 
wishes  on  this  subject  in  an  official  note.  The 
Elector  of  Mentz  proposed  to  invoke  the  mediation 
of  Sweden,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia ;  and  the  ministers  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Bavaria,  readily  acceded  to  the 

fropriety  of  a  negotiation.  Frederick-William 
I.  also,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, testified  his  approbation  of  the  measure ; 
and  even  his  imperial  majesty,  who  at  this  period 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  levying  the  quintuple 
contingent,  did  not  openly  oppose  it. 

Thus,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revival 
of  ancient  jealousies,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms,  that  formidable  con- 
federacy, which  at  one  time  threatened  the  liber- 
ties, and  at  another  the  independence  of  France, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved.  The  British 
cabinet,  justly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  separate 
peace,  immediately  dispatched  an  embassy  to 
the  emperor,  with  a  view  of  inducing  that  prince' 
to  remain  firm  to  his  engagements  ;  and  a  subsidy, 
under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  accordingly 
promised  for  the  purpose.  But  by  this  time  it 
became  evident,  that  all  the  forces  of  Germany, 
aided  by  all  the  treasures  of  England,  were 
incapable  of  an  efficacious  resistance  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tprrent  which  now  threatened  to  over- 
spread Europe. 

The  same  uniform  career  of  victory  that 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Germany  and  in 
Belgium,  accompanied  their  exertions  in  the 
eastern  and  western  Pyrenees,  and  began  at 
length  to  alarm  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  armies 
of  Spain,  once  so  dreaded  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
hardy  republicans  now  opposed  to  them  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian 
beheld  the  three-coloured  flag  floating  from  their 
battlements  ;  the  whole  province  of  Guipuscoa 
offered  to  capitulate  on  conditions  ;  and  Charles 
III.  who  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  a  people, 
bigoted  by  superstition,  in  a  mass  against  their 
enemies,  would  have  been  taught  to  tremble  upon 
his  throne,  had  not  the  hatred  against  all  crowned 
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by  the  same  maxims  of  policy  which  actuated  one — 

of  the  freest  nations  of  antiquity,  and  taught  it  to  CHAP.|XIV. 
controul  its  rivals,  and  even  its  enemies,  by  means 
of  kings. 

The  efforts  of  France  on  the  side  of  Italy 
were  at  length  prosperous  there  also ;  and 
although  the  attempt  to  possess  any  portion  of 
that  beautiful  country  had  constantly  proved 
abortive  during  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
monarchy,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the 
inroads  of  a  military  democracy  were  likely  to  be 
attended  by  more  permanent  and  more  fatal 
effects.  In  the  course  of  the  former  campaign, 
Savoy,  indeed,  had  been  annexed  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic,  yet  but  little  impression 
could  be  made  on  Piedmont ;  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  southern  departments,  added  to  the 
unexpected  possession  of  Toulon  by  the  English, 
and  the  gallant  resistance  displayed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lyons,  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  in  that  quarter.  Oneglia,  which 
contained  a  couple  of  frigates  and  a  few  gallies, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  had 
been  in  part  destroyed  by  Vice-admiral  Truguet 
during  the  preceding  year,  was  now  besieged, 
and  taken  on  the  6th  of  April,  although  encircled 
within  the  territories  of  a  neutral  power  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  feebleness,  has  been  repeatedly 
menaced  and  insulted  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war,  both  by  the  English  and  the  French.  The 
capture  of  this  place,  insignificant  in  itself,  was 
important  when  considered  with  relation  to  col- 
lateral circumstances,  for  it  not  only  gave  shelter 
to  a  number  of  privateers,  which  preyed  upon 
the  wreck  of  the  French  commerce  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  also  served  to  keep  up  a  direct 
communication  with  the  British  fleet. 

While  a  body  of  troops  penetrated  into 
Piedmont  on  one  side,  and  overcame  the  Sardi- 
nians and  Austrians,  who  attempted  in  vain  to 
oppose  their  progress,  another,  after  traversing 
vallies  formerly  unpeopled  by  a  bigoted  Duke 
of  Savoy,  at  the  request  of  an  unprincipled  King 
of  France,  because  the  inhabitants  were  pro- 
testants,  by  piercing  through  defiles  supposed 
to  be  impenetrable,  and  ascending  mountains,  the 
heads  of  which  were  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
at  last  scaled  Mount  Cenis.  A  feeble  effort  was 
made  to  resist  their  progress,  by  means  of 
redoubts,  batteries  and  fortifications  ;  but  the 
dispositions  made  by  General  Dumas  were  so 
judicious,  and  his  troops  so  replete  with  ardour, 


*  Extract  from  a  "  Note"  transmitted  to  the  circles  of  Franconia  and  Suabia,  by  the  Prussian  minister,  at  the  end  of 
September,  1794. 

•>  Meanwhile  his  Majesty  tlic  King-  of  Prussia  cannr.t  but  signify,  that  the  imperial  court  has  laid  a  false  construction 
on  tlie  treaty  fur  a  subsidy  oetwe'en  Prussia  and  England  ;  who,  though  she  pledged  herself  to  pay  the  subsidy,  has  no 
right  to  dispose  at  her  pleasure  of  tlie  Prussian  arrny,  which  is  henceforth  to  remain  to  defend  Germany,  in  whatever 
quarter  lui  1'iusaiun  Majesty  inaj  deem  it  most  expedient,  or  where  the  allied  powei'B  have  agreed,  or  will  agree  to  lei 

it  act." 
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BOOK  I.  that  he  seized  all  the  enemy's  posts  one  after 

another,  and  not  only  took  nine  hundred  prisoners, 

CHAP.  XIV.  but  obtained  possession  of  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery. 

General  Dumvilion  nearly  at  the  same  time 
seized  on  the  forts  of  Saorgio,  Belvedere,  Roca- 
biliere,  and  St.  Martin,  in  consequence  of  which 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  were 
obtained  by  the  invading  army. 

The  Austro-Sardinians  had  now  recourse  to 
a  new  system,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  French,  first  by  means  of 
partial  attacks  upon  their  advanced  posts,  and 
next  by  a  defensive  system  calculated  to  prolong 
the  war.  But  in  neither  did  they  prove  successful, 
for  they  were  completely  beaten  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Alexandria. 

Having  thus  wrested  the  key  of  Italy  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
that  its  finest  provinces  were  destined  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  an  ambitious  nation. 

But  the  Vendean  war  still  appeared  to  be 
interminable,  notwithstanding  the  inflated  ac- 
counts of  the  leaders  who  had  fought,  and  the 
deputies  on  mission  who  had  witnessed,  and  not 
unfrequently  countenanced,  the  scenes  of  horror 
that  took  place  in  that  unhappy  country.  Pre- 
viously to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  General 
Westermann  had  stated  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion, "that  of  the  rebel  army,  which  once 
amounted  to  ninety  thousand  in  the  district  of 
Mous  alone,  not  a  single  combatant  had 
escaped ;"  and  he  added,  with  a  disgusting 
particularity,  that  "  chiefs,  officers,  soldiers, 
bishops,  countesses,  and  marchionesses,  had 
all  perished  by  the  sword,  the  flames,  or  the 
waves." 

Carriere,  on  his  return  from  the  insurgent 


departments,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1794 ;  asserted,  "  that  the  number  of  the 
banditti,  and  the  nature  of  the  war,  had  hitherto 
been  alike  unknown."  According  to  him,  the 
whole  population  of  a  space  of  more  than  four 
hundred  square  leagues  had  appeared  in  arms. 
In  August,  1793, the  rebels, he  said,  "amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  but  the 
victories  of  Mortagne  and  Cholet  had  proved 
fatal  to  them,  as  their  leader  had  acknowledged 
that  the  former  battle  cost  them  twenty  thousand 
combatants."  He  hoped,  however,  "  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  the  war  was  terminated,  for 
the  country  abounded  in  forests  and  was  covered 
with  brushwood,  which  afforded  a  secure  retreat 
to  the  disaffected  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the 
republicans  at  one  time  had  passed  through  forty 
thousand  insurgents,  who  were  concealed  there." 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  that  faction  which 
protected  his  enormities  both  in  the  committee  of 
public  safety  and  the  convention,  this  deputy,  who 
had  disgraced  his  public  character  by  a  series  of 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties  recorded  in  history, 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes  ;  and 
it  was  now  intended  to  employ  policy  as  well  as 
force,  against  men  whose  prejudices  and  whose 
courage  appeared  to  be  equally  inveterate. 

But,  although  France  at  length  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  so  many  victories,  and  the  con- 
tinental powers  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying 
alternative  of  either  acceding  to  a  disgraceful 
peace,  or  persevering  in  a  war  now  become 
hopeless,  one  nation  still  defied  her  vengeance. 
In  consequence  of  the  position,  naval  strength, 
and  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain,  her 
inhabitants  were  enabled  to  contemplate  the 
triumphs  of  their  fleets,  and  to  behold  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  many  in  the  Atlantic, 
conquered  by  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of 
their  armies. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Cruise  of  the  Channel  Fleet— French  Fleet  sails— The  Two  adverse  Fleets  meet— Obstinate  Conflict 
continues  Three  Days— Victory  decided  in  Favour  of  the  British  Fleet  commanded  by  Lord 
Howe— Naval  History— Conquest  of  Corsica— New  Constitution  formed  by  the  Corsican  House 
of  Representatives— Crown  offered  to  and  accepted  by  his  Britannic  Majesty. 


ALTHOUGH  events  had  not  been  propi- 
tious to  the  armies  of  the  allies  during  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  the  navy  of  England  was  des- 
tined to  be  uniformly  triumphant.  The  Channel 
fleet,  which  during  the  last  summer  had  achieved 
nothing  worthy  the  reputation  of  its  veteran  com- 
mander, put  to  sea  in  the  spring,  in  search  of  an 
enemy  that  had  hitherto  eluded  pursuit.  Lord 


Howe  was  particularly  solicitous  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  rescue  his  own  character 
from  unmerited  reproach ;  and  the  powerful 
armament  now  under  his  command  lelt  no  doubt 
relative  to  the  result  of  a  contest. 

On  reaching  the  Lizard,  a  signal  was  made 
for  the  East-Indiamen  to  proceed  on  their  voyage, 
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under  convoy  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 
which  were  not  to  separate  from  them  until  their 
arrival  off  Cape  Ftnisterre. 

While  Lord  Howe  sailed  directly  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  expected  to  put  to  sea 
for  the  protection  of  a  fleet  chiefly  laden  with  pro- 
visions from  America,  Rear-admiral  Montague, 
after  obeying  his  instructions  relative  to  the 
merchantmen,  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  such  a 
latitude  as  to  be  enabled  either  to  rejoin  the 
Channel  squadron,  or  to  intercept  the  French 
store-ships,  now  become  an  object  of  infinite 
importance  to  a  country  menaced  not  only  by  a 
combination  of  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  but 
suffering  at  the  same  time  under  the  pressure  of 
famine. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commander-in-chief 
having  received  information  on  the  19th  of  May, 
from  two  of  his  frigates  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  the  Brest  fleet  was  at  sea,  deemed  it 
proper  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  squadron  lately 
detached  under  Rear-admiral  Montague  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  but  on  hearing  two  days  after,  from 
some  of  the  Lisbon  convoy  which  he  re-captured, 
that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  a  few  leagues  fur- 
ther to  the  westward,  he  immediately  altered  his 
course,  and  steered  in  that  direction. 

During  the  former  campaign  great  care  had 
been  taken  to  avoid  any  contest  with  the  English, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  orders  were  trans- 
mitted to  Vice-admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  to  pro- 
tect the  supplies  from  America  at  the  risk  of  a 
battle.  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed at  Brest  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  democracy 
into  the  seamen,  acted  on  this  occasion  as  a  na- 
tional commissioner,  having  embarked  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  and  designated  La  Montague,  after  the 
ruling  party  in  the  convention. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  north  latitude  47"  33'.  W.  Long. 
14°  10'.  the  rival  fleets  descried  each  other  ex- 
actly at  the  same  time ;  the  wind  blew  strong 
from  the  south-west,  accompanied  by  a  very 
rough  sea,  and  the  French  possessed  the  weather- 
gage. — After  the  advanced  frigates  had  given  in- 
timation of  this  event,  Earl  Howe  continued  his 
course,  while.  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  assume  a  regular 
order  of  battle  upon  the  starboard  tack,  a  circum- 
stance that  greatly  facilitated  the  approach  of  the 
English.  As  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  w;ho  had 
now  hauled  their  wind,  indicated  an  intention  to 
avoid  a  close  fight,the  British  commander,  at  fifty- 


five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  displayed  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  chase,  and  to  prevent  their 
escape,  he  soon  after  detached  Admiral  Pasley* 
to  make  an  impression  on  their  rear  :  that  officer 
accordingly,  near  the  close  of  day,  came  up  with 
and  .attacked  the  Revolutionnaire,  a  three- 
decked  ship  of  110  guns,  which  happened  to  be 
the  sternmost  in  the  line  ;  but  his  topmast  being 
disabled  during  the  action,  Lord  Hugh  Seymour 
Conway,  in  the  Loviathan,  gallantly  advanced 
and  received  her  fire,  which  was  tremendous, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  dark,  Captain  Parker,  of 
the  Audacious,  having  arrived  close  to  the  rear 
ship,  fought  her  also  within  the  distance  of  half 
a  cable's  length,  but  without  any  decisive  success 
on  cither  side. 

The  rival  fleets,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
sail  of  the  line  "on  one  part,  and  twenty-five  on 
the  other,  remained  within  sight  of  each  other 
during  the  whole  night  on  the  starboard  tack,  and 
in  a  parallel  direction,  with  the  French  still  to 
windward;  but  next  morning,  the  2S)th  of  May, 
Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  flushed  with  the  hopes 
of  a  victory,  wore  from  van  to  rear,  and  instead 
of  flinchine;  from  the  action,  edged  down  in  a  line 
a-head  to  engage  the  van  of  the  British  fleet. 

Lord  Howe,  taking  advantage  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  renewed  the  signal  for 
passing  the  adversary's  line,  and  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  weather- gage, 
while  the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  Barfleur  and 
two  other  three-deckers,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  Queen  and  Royal  George.  At  length  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  tacked  again  by  signal,  and  after  a  distant 
cannonade,  stood  away  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
larboard  tack,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
British  fleet,  which  still  retained  the  weather- 
gage. 

The  second  day's  action  proved  equally  inde- 
cisive as  the  former,  and  a  thick  fog,  that  intervened 
during  this  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  Rear  admiral  Neilly 
joined  the  French  commander-in-chief  with  a 
reinforcement  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  comprehending  Le  Sanspareil  of  80  guns, 
Le  Trajan  and  Le  Temeraire  of  74  guns 
each,  and  La  Semillante  and  La  Tamise  of  36 
guns  each  ;  this  accession  of  strength  enabled 
him  to  detach  his  crippled  ships,  and  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day  exhibited  the  two  fleets  drawn 
up  in  the  following  order  of  battle  off  Ushant, 
and  prepared  to  renew  the  contest. 


CHAP. 


1794 


*  The  Rear-admiral  commanded  a  flying  squadivn,  consisting  of  the  Belleroplion,  Russel,  Marlborongh,  ani 
Thunderer. 
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Line  of  tfatlie,  June  1,    1794. 


STARHOAIID     DIVISION. 
nfSl.iiif.  Guns.  Commanlcrs. 

1.  Cuv.sar  (the  leading) 

ship  of  the  van  \  80    Capt.  A.  J.  Molloy. 
division)  3 


cr. 


, 


*Lonl  H.  .Seymour. 
*J.  \V.  Payne. 
Hon.  G.  Berkl<  y. 


*J.  Gambler. 
R-  Ad.  Calihvcll. 
Q  ]{   Wcstcolt. 

J.    Pigott. 


BC 


3  Leviathan 74 

4.  Russel  74 

i>.  MarlbonmifU    74 

0.  Royal  Sovereign  ...104 

7.  Defence    74 

8.  Impregnable 98 

9.  Tremendous 74 

The  Audacious  after  the  first  day's  action  had 
been  ob 'i«jed  to  return  to  port 
10.  Invincible 74    *Hon.T.Pakenham. 

L,,    „     a  nu>  **R    Ad.  Bowyer. 

f  s      11.  Barflenr    98  j  c   <;„,,;„„„,„„,; 

IN  12.  Culloden    74     Is.  Schomhcrg. 
•S  \  13.  Gibraltar    80    T.Mackenzie. 

2  J  )  **Ad.  Earl  Howe. 

£  C.  14.  Queen  Charlotte 100  \  **Sir  R.  Curtis. 

)  **Sir  A.  Douglass. 

IARBOAHD   DIVISION'. 

c  V  IS.  Brunswick 74     J.  Hervey. 

:S  J  16.  Valiant    74     *T    Pringte. 

•^  )  17.  Orion 74     *.).  F.  Duckworth. 

iC  18.  Queen ~  ^  "«'  Ad'   «»"«»«• 


§  C  19.  Ramilies  74     *H.  Harvey. 

!p   '20.  Alfred    74     J.  Bazeley. 

^     3  721.  RoyalGeorge lOOJ  **^ 

%  ~S   M  ^oo  HT —  IA     i    \r 


>,  ^2  ^  22.  Montagu  74 

.i  1  23.  Majestic    74 

3  V24.  Glory 98 

3  f  25.  Thunderer 74 


ley. 

.A.SirA.Hood, 
Domett. 
J.  Montagu, 


C.  Cotton. 

J.  K!|ihiitstone. 

A.  Bertie. 


25  sliij)»  of  the.  line.          2032  guns. 

The  follow  iiio-  Frigates,  Sloops,  Cutters,  &cc.  also  attended 
the  Ilritish  fleet. 

1.  Niger  :!2,  Repeating  Frigate,  to  the  Van  S.    Hon.  A.  K. 

Legge. 

2.  Pegasus,   38,    Repeating  Frigate    to  the  Centre  S. 

Captain  R.  liarlowe. 

3.  Aquilon,    32,    Repeating    Frigate    to    the    Rear   S. 

H.  R.StopUird. 
4  Ph;r-i<in,  :iH,  Captain  AV.  Bentinck. 

6.  J.tilona,               3M,  E.Thoriihoroiigli. 
(i.  Southampton,  r^,                     -Hon.  R.  Forbes. 

7.  Venus,  34.  W.  Brown 

B.Charon,  44,  (hnsp  ship) G.  ('i>untess. 

!).  Comet.  14,  (tire-ship)  W.Bradley. 

)0.  Incendiary,       14,  (fire-ship)  J.  Cooke. 

1  I.  King's  Fi>licr,M,  (sloop) M.  (iosst-lin. 

12.  Ranircr,  14,  (cutter)       Lieut.  C.  Gotjjrave. 

13.  Iia:tliT,  14,  (cutter)       J.  AVyiine. 

The  (Ing  officers  marked  thus**  were  afterwards 
wiili    a   ^ulil  medal   and  chain;  anrl  the  captains 
marked  thus*  were  presented  with  a  gold  medal. 


French  Line  of  Battle,  June  1,  1794. 

Ships.  Gum.  CommanJcri. 

1  La  Convention 74 

2  Le  Gasparin 74 

3  *L'Ami'rique   74 

4  Le  Terrible 110    Rear  Admiral  Bouvct. 

5  *L'Impetueux 74 

0  L'Eole   74 

7  Le  Mucius   74 

8  Le  Tourville 74 

9  Le  Trajan 74 

10  Le  Trente-un  Mai    74 

Le  Tyrannicide  74     (Out  of  the  line.) 

11  L'Audacieu.v 74 

12  *Le  Juste 80 

f  Jean  Bon   St.  Andre  (Nat. 

13  LaMontagne  120 <  Com.)  Vice    Ad.   Villarct- 

^Joyeuse.     Capt.  Dusilc. 

14  Le  Jacobin    80 

15  *Aehitle    74 

16  LePatriote    74 

17  fT.e  Vengeur    74 

18  »Le  Noithunibtrland  ...74 

19  Le  Gt'tnappe 80 

20  L'Entreprenant    74 

21  Neptune 74 

22  Le  Republican!   118 

23  *  Le  Sanspareil 80 

24  Scipion  80 

2"»  Le  Mont-blanc 74 

26  Le  Pelletier 74 


(Broad   pendant,) 
Rear-Admiral   Neiily. 

(Broad  pendant.) 


26  ships  of  the  line 


La  Proserpine. 
La  Surprise. 
L'Insurgente. 
La  Resolue. 
La  Naiade. 
La  Galatb.ee. 


Le  Mnireguiton. 
Le  Furet. 
La  Mutine. 
Le  Jean  Bart. 


2144  guns. 
Frigates. 

La  Gentile. 
La  Felicite. 
La  Bellonc. 
La  Preeieitse. 
La  Taniise. 
La  Semillante. 

Conelles. 


L'Atnlante. 
La  Monehe. 
Le  Fapillon, 
Le  Courier. 


The  si>r  ship*  marked  by  an  asteri-lc  were  rnp- 
tured  upon  this  occasion,  and  tbti  ship  designated  thus  | 
sunk  ~\ 
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The  British  admiral,  perceiving  that  there 
was  time  sufficient  for  the  -various  ships'  compa- 
nies to  take  refreshment,  made  a  signal  for  break- 
fast, an  event  which,  by  procrastinating  the 
action,  .induced  the  enemy  to  believe  that  their 
antagonists  wished  to  decline  the  engagement. 
But  they  were  miserably  disappointed,  for  in 
about  half  an  hour,  Lord  Howe,  relaxing  the 
usual  sternness  of  his  countenance  into  a  smile, 
with  joy  and  hope  at  the  same  time  beaming  in 
his  eyes,  gave  orders  for  steering  the  Iloyal 
Charlotte,  on  board  of  which  was  Hying  the 
signal  for  close  action,  alongside  the  French 
admiral.  This  was  accordingly  effected  at  nine 
o'clock  in.  the  morning,  and,  by  an  extraordinary 
display  of  seamanship  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
Mr.  Bowen,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  a  most 
excellent  position,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contend 
with  advantage  against  a  vessel  far  superior  in 
point  of  size  ;  and  while  some  of  the  English 
commanders  penetrated  the  line  of  battle,  and 
engaged  to  leeward,  others  occupied  such  sta- 
tions as  allowed  them  to  combat  with  their  an- 
tagonists to  windward. 

So  close  and  severe  was  the  contest,  that 
the  fate  of  this  day  depended  but  little  either  on 
the  exertion  of  nautical  knowledge,  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  scientific  skill  which  subjects  the 
management  of  artillery  to  the  rules  of  tactics. 
All  was  hard  fighting.  Yet  upon  this  occasion, 
when  the  drapery  of  the  three- coloured  flag  not 
unfrequently  intermingled  with  that  of  the  British 
cross,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  many  ships 
belonging  to  the  hostile  fleets  almost  touched 
each  other,  the  superiority  of  the  English  sea- 
inen  was  eminently  conspicuous.  Disciplined 
into  war,  the  undaunted  eye,  the  steady  arm,  the 
animated  countenance,  denoted  that  they  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  element  on  which  they 
fought ;  and  while  the  shot  of  the  enemy  made 
little  havoc  on  decks  where  there  were  no  use- 
less men,  every  broadside  spread  death  and 
desolation  through  the  crowded  vessels  of  their 
antagonists,* 


Such  was  the  tremendous  fire,  and  so  deci-  BOOK    I. 

sive  the  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the  British, : — 

that  in  about  fifty  minutes  after  the  action  had  CHAP.  XV. 
commenced  in  the  centre,  Admiral  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  determined  to  relinquish  the  contest ; 
for  he  now  perceived  several  of  his  ships  dis- 
masted, and  one  of  seventy-four  guns  about  to 
sink  ;  he  at  the  same  time  found  that  six  were 
captured  :  a  great  slaughter  had  also  taken  place 
on  board  his  own  vessel,  in  which  his  captain, 
Bastile,  and  a  multitude  of  the  crew,  were  killed, 
while  the  national  commissioner,  with  most  of  his 
officers,  were  woHnded.  He  accordingly  crowded 
off  with  all  the  canvas  he  could  spread,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  most  of  the  ships  in 
his  van  that  were  not  completely  crippled ;  two 
or  three  of  these,  although  dismantled,  also  got 
away  soon  after,  under  a  temporary  sail  hoisted 
on  the  occasion  ;  for  the  enemy  had,  as  usual, 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  rigging,  and  the  -victors  were 
by  this  time  disabled  from  pursuing  the  van- 
quished :  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  particular, 
which,  but  for  an  unlucky  broadside  from  Lc 
Jacobin,  would  have  captured  her  antagonist,  was 
at  this  period  nearly  unmanageable,  having  lost 
her  fore-top-mast  in  action  ;  this  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  main-top-mast,  which  fell  over 
the  side ;  while  the  Brunswick,  which  had  lost  her 
mizen-mast,  and  the  Queen,  which  was  also  dis- 
abled, drifted  to  leeward,  and  were  exposed  to 
considerable  danger  from  the  retreating  fleet. 
Two  eighty,  and  five  seventy-four  gun  shipsf, 
however,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  vic- 
tors, but  one  of  the  latter  went  down  soon  after 
she  was  taken  possession  of. 

The  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Captain  Montagu,  of  the  Montagu,  happened  to 
be  the  only  commander  who  fell  during  the  en- 
gagement. Several  officers  of  distinction,  how- 
ever, suffered  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  for  Vice- 
admiral  Graves,  the  Honourable  G.  Berkley, 
and  Captain  J.  IlarveyJ,  were  among  the' 
wounded ;  and  the  Rear-admirals  Pasley  and 


*  Comparative  Estimate  of  killed  and  wounded. 

On  board  the  six  French  ships  taken,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

On  board; six  of  the  English  ships  that  suffered  most,  ...  ...  ... 

Surplus  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  French,  ...  ...  ... 

f  List  of  French  ships  captured,  June  I,  1794. 


T<e  Juste 
l.u  Sunsnaml 


L'Aciiille 


Sum. 
80 
SO 
74 
74 


I,e  Northumberland 
I/Iropetueux 
Le  Venjfeuv 


Killed.     Wounded. 

090          580 
,     125  336 


6C5 


246 


Total. 

1270 

460 

810 


Cunt. 
74 
74 
74 


sunk  between  five  am!  six  o'clock  at  night. 


\  Captain  J.  Han  ey,  of  the  Brunswick,  who  had  conducted  himself  with  distinguished  bravery  during  the  action, 
died  a  few  days  after  h  s  return  to  Portsmouth,  of  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  delirium  ;    Captain  Hutt,  of  the  ftuetn,  also 
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BOOK   I.  Bowyer,  and  Captain   Hutt  of  the  Queen,  lost  a 

• leg  each. 

CHAI-.  XV.  Never    did  a  British    fleet    exhibit  greater 

eagerness  to  engage,  or  evince  more  ardour  in 
battle  than  was  displayed  upon  this  occasion. 
The  Commander-in-chief,  whose  vigour  appeared 
unabated  either  by  age,  that  usually  emasculates 
the  iniud,  or  disease,  that  is  always  supposed  to 
enervate  the  body,  not  only  gave  the  signal,  but 
also  the  example  of  close  fight,  and  he  was  in 
general  ably  seconded  by  the  admirals  and  cap- 
tains under  him.  The  crews  of  all  the  ships  dis- 
played a  degree  of  steady  valour  that  could  not 
fail  to  insure  victory  ;  and  so  conspicuous  were 
the  spirit  and  discipline  every-where  prevalent, 
that  when  a  commander  was  either  killed,  or 
severely  wounded,  the  next  officer  in  rank 
continued  the'  fight  with  unyielding  valour. 

On  the  other  hand,  due  praise  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  enemy,  who,  according  to  the  Bri- 
tish admiral,  "  waited  for  the  action,  and  sus- 
tained the  attack  with  their  customary  resolu- 
tion."* Notwithstanding  the  reinforcement  that 
had  been  received  previously  to  the  signal  contest 
that  followed  two  undecisive  engagements,  their 
manifest  inferiority  in  every  point  was  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  nearly  all 
the  officers  of  the  royal  marine  were  precluded 
by  their  birth  from  serving  upon  this  occasion, 
but  a  small  portion  of  either  skill  or  discipline 
could  be  expected.  However,  if  the  crews  were 
deficient  in  respect  to  these  qualifications,  they 
must  be  allowed  not  to  have  been  wanting  in 
enthusiasm  ;  and  although  their  intrepidity  has 
been  perhaps  exaggerated,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
French  navy  never  displayed  a  greater  portion 
of  bravery  than  on  this  occasion.  One  shipf 
on  a  former  day  appears  to  have  engaged  three 
of  ours  in  succession  ;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, another,  that  had  struck,  was  fired  into  by 
one  of  her  consorts,  and  forced  once  more  to  hoist 
her  colours.  On  hoard  a  third, J  after  the  lower 
deck  guns  were  under  water,  and  destruction  was 
inevitable,  they  continued  to  fire  the  upper  tier  ; 
and  at  the  moment  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom, 


the  air  resounded   with  the  cry  of  "  I-'' ire  la  Rc- 
publit]nc!  Five  la  liberle,  et  la  //wire.'" 

The  skill  of  the  admiral  also  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  for  on  the  29th  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  the  British  officers  that  his  order  of 
battle  was  admirable ;  and  even  after  his  line 
was  broken  on  the  first  of  June,  instead  of  making 
directly  for  port,  he  collected  such  of  his  scat- 
tered ships  as  had  experienced  but  little  damage, 
and  by  affecting  to  renew  the  engagement, 
enabled  two  or  three  of  the  dismantled  ones  to 
escape. 

In  the  mean  time,  Admiral  Montague,  who 
had  repaired  to  England,  whence  he  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  join  Earl  Howe,  sailed  for 
Brest,  partly  with  a  view  to  fall  in  with  the  com-- 
mander-in-chief,  and  partly  on  purpose  to  pick 
up  any  crippled  ships,  which  in  case  of  an  action 
might  take  shelter  in  that  port ;  he  accordingly 
encountered  some  of  the  retreating  squadron, 
and  chased  them  into  the  outer  road.  On  the 
succeeding  day  he  espied  the  main  body  under 
Villaret-Joyeuse;  but,  notwithstanding  the  late 
fatal  conflict,  that  commander  formed  an  admi- 
rable line  of  battle,  and  gave  chase;  while  the 
fleet  from  America,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  sail  of  merchantmen,  supposed  to  be 
worth  several  millions  sterling,  but  invaluable  on 
account  of  the  distressed  state  of  France,  arrived 
in  safety  on  the  12th  of  June. 

Lord  Howe  now  deemed  it  proper  to  con-- 
duct the  six  ships  captured  from  the  enemy  into 
port,  being  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  on  account 
of  the  disabled  state  of  his  own  squadron.  He 
accordingly  steered  for  England,  arrived  safe 
off  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day 
returned  thanks  for  "  the  highly  distinguished 
examples  of  resolution,  spirit,  and  perseverance, 
which  had  been  testified  by  every  description  of 
officers,  seamen,  and  military  corps,  in  the  ships 
of  the  fleet,  during  the  several  actions  with  the 
enemy  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May,  and  the  1st 
of  June." 

Thus  ended  a  cruise,  which,  although  one 


perished  in  a  similar  manner.  These  two  gallant  officers  were  thus  prevented  from  receiving1  the  rewards  so  justly  due  to 
their  valour;  but  the  Rear-admirals  Bowyer  and  Pasley  were  created  baronets,  and  received  a  pension  of  )  ,000/.  each  per 
annum.  Admirals  Graves  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood  had  the  honours  of  the  peerage  conferred  upon  them.  Earl  Howe  was 
presented  with  a  diamond-hilled  sword  of  great  value,  by  the  king  in  person,  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  at  Spithead  ; 
and  also  with  a  golden  chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  medal,  with  Victory  crowning-  liritanu  ia  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  incircling  his  lordship's  name,  and  the  date  of  tha  action. 

In  Decemher,  1796,  his  majesty  was  also  pleased  to  transmit  gold  chains  and  medals  to  the  following  flag  officers  and 
captains,  who  were  reported  by  Lord  Howe  to  have  signalized  themselves  during-  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet: 

Vice-admirals  Sir  A.  Hood,  T.  Graves.  Rear-admirals  A.Gardner,  G.  Bowyer,  T.  Pasley,  Sir  R.  Curtis.  Captains 
W.Hope,  Elphinstone,  Hon.  T.  Pakeuham,  J.T.Duckworth,  Sir  A.  Douglass,  H.  Harvey,  W.  Domett,  H.  Nichols, 
J.  W.  Paype,  T.  Pringle. 

*  Letter  from  Earl  Howe, dated  "  Queen  Charlotte,  at  sea,  June  2d,  1794,"  published  June  10,  in  the  London 
Gazette  Extraordinary. 

t  La  R6vo!utionnaire.  \  Le  Veneur. 


OF   THE  TRENCH    REVOLUTION. 
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of  tlie  objects  had  not  been  attained,  yet  con- 
ferred not  only  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas, 
but  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean,  on  Great  Britain. 
While  the  French  convention,  inflamed  by  the 
delusive  eloquence  of  Barrere,  and  the  exagger- 
ated report  of  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  gave  orders 
to  hang  up  the  model  of  the  Vengeur,  the  crew 
of  which  had  long  contended  hand  to  hand  with 
an  enemy's  ship  of  the  same  rate,*  in  the  Pan- 
theon, the  English  nation  exhibited  unbounded 
joy  at  a  victory  in  some  measure  necessary  to  its 
independence.  The  metropolis,  and  many  of 
the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  were  illuminated 
during  three  nights  in  succession  ;  the  parlia- 
ment passed  a  vote  of  thanks  ;  large  sums  of 
money  were  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  killed  in  action  ; 
and  the  king  repaired  to  Spithead,  on  purpose 
to  congratulate  in  person  the  gallant  admiral, 
oflicers,  and  seamen,  who  had  performed  such 
brilliant  achievements. 

The  British  fleet,  after  it  had  been  refitted, 
again  put  to  sea,  but  the  enemy  was  so  com- 
pletely humbled,  that  the  Brest  fleet  never 
ventured  out  until  Lord  Howe  had  returned  to 
port,  and  instead  of  making  captures,  they  ac- 
tually lost  five  sail  of  the  line. 

The  success  of  the  British  navy,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  was  nearly  uniform,  both  in 
respect  to  squadrons  and  single  ships. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren had  signalized  himself  by  the  defeat  of  a 
small  French  squadron,  in  an  engagement  off 
Guernsey,  in  which,  after  two  hours  fighting, 
and  some  hours  of  close  pursuit,  four  sail  were 
captured  from  the  enemy.  In  the  month  of 
August,  he  pursued  five  other  French  ships  of 
war,  off  Scilly,  and  driving  two  of  them  under 
the  batteries  of  Gamelle  rocks,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  burn  them  ;  but,  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  his  courage,  abstained  from  the  last 
rigours  of  war  against  an  unfortunate  enemy, 
whose  wounded  must  have  perished  had  he  set 
their  vessels  on  fire.  Several  combats  of  single 
ships  displayed,  during  the  campaign,  the  supe- 
riority of  our  seamen  in  a  most  brilliant  light. 
Of  these,  the  action  of  Captain  Nagle,  of  the 
Artois,  with  the  Revolutionnaire,  and  others, 
might  be  mentioned.  Nor  did  the  loss  of  the 
Alexander,  of  74  guns,  in  the  month  of  November, 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms,  though 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  such  a  prize  was  re- 
sounded through  France  as  an  immortal  achieve- 
ment. This  vessel,  which  had  parted  'from  the 
division  of  Admiral  Bligh,  and  could  not  rejoiu 


it    was    attacked    off  Brest    by    three    French  BOOK   I. 

seventy-fours,  which  she  engaged,  and  resisted 

for  two  hours,  and  it  was  not  till  her  lower  masts  CHAP.  XV. 
were  on  the  point  of  going  by  the  board  that  she  v>-^v^«-/ 
reluctantly  struck  to  this  disparity  of  force.  1794 

The  progress  of  the  English  arms  in  the  — 
Mediterranean,  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of 
Toulon,  was  also  flattering.  Early  in  the  month 
of  February,  Lord  Hood  proceeded  for  Corsica, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  con- 
vention, the  inhabitants  being  excited  to  this  re- 
sistance by  the  influence  of  their  ancient  and 
popular  chief,  Paschal  Paoli,  who  had  been 
some  years  since  restored  to  his  country  with 
honour  by  the  constituent  assembly.  Mortella, 
Tornelli,  and  St.  Fiorenza,  being  successively 
surrendered  or  evacuated,  the  Corsicans  who 
adhered  to  the  French  interest,  retreated  to 
Bastia,  which  held  out  till  the  24th  of  May, 
when  it  capitulated  on  honourable  terms  ;  and 
the  whole  island,  excepting  Calvi,  which  held 
out  till  August,  submitted  to  the  English.  Let- 
ters of  convocation  were  forthwith  issued  for  the 
assembly  of  the  general  consulta  to  be  held  at 
Corte,  the  ancient  capital  of  Corsica,  on  Sun- 
day, the  8th  of  June,  of  which  General  Paoli 
was  elected  president.  The  representatives  of 
the  Corsican  people  immediately  voted  the  union 
of  Corsica  with  the  British  crown,  and  a  consti- 
tutional act  was  framed  similar  to  the  French 
constitution  of  1791,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  repre- 
sentative of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  formally 
accepted  this  act  in  the  name  of  his  majesty, 
and  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  viceroy. — 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  democratic 
form  of  monarchy  were,  the  establishment  of 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage — the  dissolution 
of  the  legislative  body  at  the  end  of  two  years — 
no  senate  or  house  of  nobles — municipalities 
chosen  by  the  people  in  every  piere  or  district ; 
and  lastly,  an  unlimited  toleration,  without  tests 
or  penal  disabilities.  The  inherent  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  not  only  implied  in  the  formation 
of  this  constitution,  by  a  national  convention, 
"  possessed"  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  says, 
"  of  a  specific  authority  for  this  purpose,"  but 
expressly  recognized  ;  for  the  viceroy  declaring 
his  acceptance  of  it,  "  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign King  of  Corsica,  George  111.  King  of  — 
Great  Britain,"  says,  "  If  his  majesty  therefore 
accepts  the  crown  which  you  have  agreed  to  offer 
him,  it  is  because  he  is  determined  to  protect, 
and  never  to  enslave  those  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives it,  and  above  all,  because  it  is  given, 
and  not  seized  upon  by  violence." 


*  The  Brunswick,  Captain  J.  Harrey. 
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Melancholy  State  of  France  wider  the  Reign  of  Terror — .Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade— The 
Honours  of  the  Pantheon  -voted  to  Rousseau — Hebert,  Ronsin,  Clootz,  and  their  Associates, 
guillotined — Trial  and  Execution  of,  Dan  ton,  Eglantine,  and  their  Party — Execution  of 
General  Dillon  and  Madame  Desmoulins — Of  Malesherbes  and  Baron  Trench — Of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  Tzsenty-Jite  other  Persons — Decline  of  the  Power  of  Robespierre — 
The  Tyrant's  Fall. 


FROM  the  ensanguined  plains  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  we  turn  to  the  no  less  sangui- 
nary,  yet  much  more  revolting  scenes  of  the 
French  capital.  At  this  moment,  the  legislative 
body  was  only  a  scene  of  faction  and  depravity, 
and  the  convention  was  the  great  stage  on 
which  bad  men  contended  for  power.  The  pro- 
gress of  faction,  from  its  first  successful  attempt 
at  anarchy  to  its  termination  in  the  despotism  of 
an  individual,  will  form  a  curious  and  interesting 
topic  for  the  historian,  and  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  —  that  slight  is  the  division  be- 
tween licentiousness  and  slavery.  Scarcely  had 
the  republican  party,  in  1792,  accomplished  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  than  they  became 
themselves  divided  into  two  opposite  and  inve- 
terate factions,  that  of  the  Gironde  and  that  of 
the  Mountain.  The  latter  had  no  sooner  ob- 
tained a  horrid  and  sanguinary  ascendency  over 
their  unfortunate  opponents,  than  a  second  divi- 
sion took  place,  and  a  contest,  equally  violent 
with  the  former,  now  lay  between  the  jacobins 
and  the  cordeliers.  In  the  midst  however  of 
terror  and  of  death,  there  are  to  be  found  some 
incidents  that  tend  to  soothe  and  solace  the 
feelings  of  afflicted  humanity. 

On  the  third  of  February,  three  deputies  from 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  were  received  into  the 
convention,  as  representatives  of  that  place  ;  one 
of  them  was  a  negro,  and  the  other  two  were  of 
that  description  of  persons  called  men  of  colour. 
On  the  succeeding  day,  the  deputies  gave  an 
account  of  the  troubles  iu  that  island  ;  and  they 
had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  Lacroix  rose  to 
move  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
dominions  of  France.  The  national  convention 
rose  spontaneously  to  decree  the  proposition  of 
Lacroix  ;  and  the  men  of  colour  were  all  de- 
clared to  be  French  citizens.  The  most  affecting 
scene  took  place,  and  a  female  negro,  who 
attended  the  sitting,  fainted  with  joy  at  the 
passing  of  the  decree.  On  the  motion  of  Danton, 
on  the  oth,  the  convention  resolved  to  refer  to 
the  committee  of  public  safety  the  decree  of 
emancipation,  in  order  that  they  might  provide 


the  most  effectual  and  safe  means  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  lest  "  the  too  sudden  transition  from 
slavery  to  liberty  might  prove  fatal  to  those  for 
whose  advantage  the  vote  had  been  decreed." 

At  this  period  it  was  resolved  by  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  remains  of  the  famous  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  should  be  deposited  in  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  now  styled  the  Pan- 
theon. The  president  upon  that  occasion  said, 
"  This  illustrious  patriot  has  left  excellent  les- 
sons to  mankind,  to  love  liberty,  morality,  and  the 
divinity.  These  lessons  will  for  ever  confound 
those  false  philosophers  who  profess  to  believe 
neither  in  a  Providence  nor  in  a  Supreme 
Being — the  only  consolation  of  mankind  in  their 
last  moments." — Religion  was  now  again  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  national  convention.  The 
number  of  public  executions,  upon  the  most  fri- 
volous and  wanton  pretences,  still  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  be  almost  incredible.  M.  Palis- 
sot,  a  dramatic  author,  who  had  many  years 
before  written  a  comedy  in  ridicule  of  Rousseau, 
was  now  destined  to  expiate  this  offence  with  his 
life.  He  wrote  to  the  municipality  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  error,  and  of  the  merits  of 
Rousseau  :  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  if  Rousseau  were  a 
God,  you  ought  not  to  sacrifice  human  victims 
to  him." — This  striking  expression  produced  its 
effect,  and  Palissot  was  released  from  his  im- 
prisonment. 

In  the  course  of  some  of  the  preceding 
sittings  a  committee  of  subsistence  had  been 
appointed,  and  on  the  17th  of  February,  they 
brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  a  table 
of  the  maximum,  or  highest  prices  at  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  sold  throughout  the 
republic.  The  table  comprehended  provisions, 
clothing,  grocery,  fuel,  and  military  stores  ;  but 
so  far  was  this  measure  from  alleviating  the  evils 
of  want,  with  which  the  French  nation  was  at 
that  time  visited,  that  it  greatly  increased  their 
number,  and  aggravated  their  pressure. 

The  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by  the 
republican  armies,  and  the  successes  achieved 
by  them  during  the  latter  months  of  the  preceding 
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campaign,  in  some  degree  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
confederate  princes,  and  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  at  this  period,  it  appears  that 
some  secret  advances  had  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  to  establish  a  truce  for  two  years 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  In  a  report 
made  by  Barrere  early  in  the  month  of  February, 
from  the  committee  of  public  safety,  he  declared, 
"  that  the  coalesced  kings  were  willing  provi- 
sionally to  acknowledge  the  French  republic." 
This  was  followed  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 
"  Well,"  said  the  orator,  "  let  us  provisionally 
destroy  all  tyrannical  governments."  The  bursts 
of  laughter  changed  to  acclamations  of  applause. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention, adverting  to  this  proposition,  exclaimed, 
"  What  singular  generosity  is  this  towards  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  souls,  which  has 
1,200,000  heroes  in  arms  !  Depend,  citizens, 
on  the  incorruptible  Mountain.  It  is  against  this 
rock  that  our  enemies  are  wasting  their  strength!" 
Such  was  the  unshaken  and  well-founded  confi- 
dence, which,  in  the  midst  of  internal  discord  and 
distraction,  was  placed  by  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  France  in  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

At  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the  cordeliers 
were  Ilebert,  Ronsin,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  styled 
the  apostle  of  atheism,  &c — men  who,  to  con- 
ciliate the  populace,  adopted  the  wildest  theories, 
decried  all  religion,  preached  equality  in  the 
absurdest  extent,  and  recommended  publicly  an 
agrarian  law.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
table  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  hall  of  the 
cordeliers,  was  covered  with  black  crape  ;  and 
Ilebert,  from  the  tribune  of  the  society,  affirmed 


that   tyranny  existed  in  the  republic.     This  was  BOOK   I. 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  Robespierre.  • 

Virtue  and  ferocity  were  declared  in  the  conven-  CHAP.XVI. 
tion,  by  Couthon,  to  be  the  requisite  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  Hebert,  Ronsin, 
Clootz,  and  many  others  of  the  same  association, 
were  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  and  of  course  condemned  to  the 
guillotine. 

But  what  excited  still  more  amazement  was 
the  arrest  of  Danton,  Fabre  d' Eglantine,  La- 
croix,  Chabot,  Phillippeaux,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Delaunay,  D' Angers,  Heranlt  Sechelles,  the 
Abbe  d'Espagnac,  Gusman,  the  two  Freys, 
Diendrichen,  Lullier,  and  General  Westermann. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  accused  were  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  kind 
of  mock  trial,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Lacroix,  Phillippeaux,  Sechelle?,  and  Wester- 
mann, were  found  guilty  of  plotting  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution  for  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchy  !  by  the  destruction  of  the  national 
representation  and  the  republican  government ; 
and  all  the  other  prisoners,  with  the  exception 
of  Lullier,  who  was  acquitted,  were  convicted 
of  corrupt  practices.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  the  prisoners,  and  within 
three  hours  they  were  conveyed  in  carts  from  the 
Conciergerie  to  the  place  where  state  prisoners 
were  usually  executed.  Danton,  who  suffered  the 
last,  when  he  was  tied  to  the  plank,  cast  up  his 
eyes  to  the  fatal  axe,  and  his  countenance  and 
figure  assumed  an  air  of  magnanimity,  with 
which  the  spectators  were  deeply  penetrated.* 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  well  worthy  of 


*  DANTON. — J.  G.  Danton,  an  advocate  to  the  council,  was  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1759.  His 
height  was  colossal,  his  make  athletic,  his  features  strongly  marked,  coarse,  and  displeasing' ;  his  voice  shook  the  dome  of 
the  hall,  his  elocution  was  vehement,  and  his  images  gigantic.  These  qualities  contributed  to  give  him  influence  in  th^ 
districts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  He  was  successively  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  of  Marat,  and  of  Robespierre, 
whose  victim  lie  became.  In  1790,  he  called  on  the  national  assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  forty-eisrht  sections  of  Paris,  to 
require  Louis  XVI.  to  give  up  his  ministers,  who  hail  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  February,  1791,  he  was 
elected  member  for  the  department  of  Paris.  In  November  he  was  appointed  deputy-attorney  for  the  commune  of  Paris. 
His  power  in  the  metropolis  increased  greatly.  In  1792,  he  was  one  of  those  who  organized  the  sanguinary  scenes  of 
August  10th,  by  appearing  on  the  8th,  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  to  declare,  that  if  the  king's  deposition  were  not  decreed, 
the  section  of  cordeliers  would  rise  and  trample  on  the  government.  Louis  XVI.  having  been  removed  from  the  throne  011 
the  10th,  Danton  became  a  member  of  the  provisional  executive  council,  obtained  the  appointment  of  administrator  of 
justice,  and  accepted  the  nomination  of  agents  to  the  army,  and  to  the  departments,  which  gave  him  opportunities  of 
engaging  many  in  his  interests.  No  sooner  was  he  admitted  into  the  ministry,  than  he  employed  himself  with  great  suc- 
cess in  awakening  that  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm,  which,  by  its  influence,  at  first  checked,  and  ultimately  expelled  the 
allied  armies  from  the  territories  of  the  republic.  On  the  third  of  September,  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  into  Cham- 
pagne spread  consternation  through  the  metropolis,  and  disturbed  the  members  of  the  government.  All  the  ministers, 
the  distinguished  deputies,  and  Robespierre  himself,  who  was  then  apprehensive  of  lirissot,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Danton,  who  alone  retaining  his  courage,  seized  in  a  manner  all  puwer,  dictated  the  measures  of  defence  which  were  then 
taken,  and  prevented  the  assembly  from  removing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  At  this  time  began  that  inveterate  hatred 
which  Robespierre  nourished  against  him,  who  never  forgave  the  ascendency  Danton  had  then  exercised  ;  and  cunning  at 
last  triumphed  over  hardihood.  The  department  of  Paris  having  elected  Danton  to  the  convention,  he  proposed,  at  the  very 
first  meeting,  that  all  property  should  be  secured  by  a  decree  :  he  had  a  law  passed,  declaring  all  citizens  admissible  to  the 
office  of  judge,  and  he  reproached  the  old  magistracy  with  its  servility  and  attachment  to  monarchy. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  Girondines  gave  warning  that  the  department  of  Paris,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  brood- 
ing- on  a  scheme  for  a  dictatorship.  This  accusation  took  its  rise  from  the  papers  of  Marat  ;  the  charge  Mas  repelled  with 
Vehemence  by  Danton,  who  condemned  Marat,  representing  him  as  the  would-be-king  of  the  republican  rarty.  and  by  his 
means,  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  against  al)  \\ho  should  attempt  to  scatter  dissension,  or  csiublish  tyrarnij  iu 
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UOOK    1.  remark  in  this  place,  that  in  the  short  space  of 

two  years,  :il most  every  individual  of  the  princi- 

CIUP.  XVI.  pal  actors  of  the  10th  of  August,  was  brought  to 
a  violent  end.  Danton  and  Westermann,  the 
former  who  directed,  and  the  latter  who  executed 
the  councils  of  the  insurgents,  perished  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  same  scaffold  ! 

The  execution  of  Danton  and  his  fellow  - 
sufferers  was  followed  by  that  of  General  Arthur 
Dillon,  who  had  formerly  commanded  that  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  which,  in  the  campaign 
of  1702,  had  so  gallantly  repulsed  the  Prussians  : 
the  general  had  been  accused,  along  with  Madame 
Desmoulins,  of  a  plot  to  overturn  the  government, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  those  blood-thirsty  counsels 
by  which  the  government  of  France  was  now 
directed.  The  prisons  of  Paris  were,  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  crowded  with  victims  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  one  period  their 
number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  !  In  contemplating  this 
black  and  dismal  catalogue,  the  eye  of  humanity 
will  be  arrested  by  the  late  of  the  venerable  and 
intrepid  defender  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
Lamoignon  Malesherbes ;  and  they  who  have 
read  the  interesting  memoirs  of  the  eccentric,  but 
persecuted  Baron  Trenck,  will  lament,  that  one 
whose  life  had  been  embittered  by  the  ignominious 
cruelty  of  despotism,  should  at  length  be  deprived 
of  existence  by  a  new  kind  of  tyranny,  and  that 
in  a  country  whither  he  bad  fled  in  the  hope  of 
enjoying  perfect  liberty. 

To  enter  on  a  particular  detail  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  at  this  period  were  sacrificed  by  the 
unrelenting  revolutionary  tribunal,  would  be  to 
enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes.  One  illus- 
trious victim  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  notice, 


one  -not  less  eminent  for  her  purity  and  virtues, 
than  for  her  rank  and  family.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser, 
made  a  formal  demand  to  the  commune  of  Paris, 
that  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  the  Princess  Eli/a- 
beth,  should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  On  the  same  day,  the 
unfortunate  princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  on  the  12th  was  brought  before 
the  "inflexible  judges.  The  trial  was  conducted 
in  their  usual  summary  way,  and  consisted  only 
of  a  series  of  interrogatories,  which  were  put  to 
the  prisoner.  No  witnesses  were  called  ;  and 
the  brutal  conduct  of  the  judges  reminds  us  of 
the  mock  trials  which  were  instituted  in  this 
country,  in  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  reign  of 
James"  II. — When  questioned  as  to  what  the 
judges  termed  the  conspiracy  of  July,  1789,  she 
simply  answered,  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  conspiracy,  and  the  events  which  then 
took  place,  she  was  incapable  either  of  foreseeing 
or  seconding.  She  admitted  that  she  accom- 
panied her  brother  in  his  flight  to  Varennes  ; 
but  when  questioned  with  respect  to  the  "  orgies 
of  the  body  guard,"  she  declared,  that  she  was 
totally  uninformed  of  their  having  happened,  and 
had  no  concern  in  them.  With  equal  firmness 
and  dignity,  she  repelled  some  ridiculous  charges 
relative  to  her  conduct  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  diamonds  which 
it  was  alleged  she  had  sent  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
she  declared  that  she  only  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Choiseul,  as  a  trusty  person,  and 
knew  not  was  become  of  them.  She  utterly 
denied  having  maintained  any  correspondence 
with  the  emigrants,  even  her  brothers  ;  and  when 
charged  with  having  encouraged  her  nephew  iu 


France.  About  the  end  of  October  lie  became  one  of  the  revolutionary  committee  ;  he  was  president  of  ihe  Jacobins,  when 
Dumouriez  appeared  before  them,  with  a  promise  of  delivering  the  people  from  tyranny,  and  told  him,  that  he  too  desired 
to  see  the  pike  and  the  red  cap  triumph  over  crowns  and  sceptres.  On  liis  return  from  a  mission  to  Holland,  where  he,  with 
Lacroix  of  Eure  and  Loire,  had  occasioned  the  most  violent  tumults,  he  voted  for  the  king's  death,  brought  on  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  strove  to  appease  the  contentions  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1793,  he  wa» 
chosen  president,  and  on  the  first  of  August,  proposed  to  erect  the  committee  of  public  safety  into  a  provisional  government ; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  obtained  a  decree  ordaining  public  education  and  national  establishments,  where  the  children  should 
be  gratuitously  taught,  fed,  and  lodged.  On  the  26th  of  November,  the  festivals,  called  those  of  Reason,  at  which  the 
Hebertists  presided,  induced  him  to  declaim  once  more  against  the  unseasonable  attacks  made  on  the  ministers  of  divine 
worship,  and  he  even  proposed  to  consecrate  a  day  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  we  did  not  strive  to  annihilate 
superstition  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  reign  of  atheism."  After  the  death  of  Hebert,  the  hatred  which  subsisted 
between  Robespierre  and  Danton  was  converted  into  open  war.  Dantou  was  desirous  of  overturning  that  despotism  whidi 
Robespierre  exercised  over  the  committee  ;  and  Robespierre,  with  more  address,  sought  to  destroy  Danton,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  a  dangerous  rival.  AVith  this  view,  Saint  Just,  a  creature  of  the  tyrant  Robespierre,  lodged  an  information 
against  him  with  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  he  was  arrested  in  the  night  of  March  the  31st,  1794,  with  those  who 
were  called  his  accomplices.  At  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  when  asked  the  usual  question,  respecting  his 
name  and  residence,  he  replied,  "  My  residence  will  soon  be  a  nonentity,  but  my  name  will  live  for  ever  in  the  Pantheon  of 
history!"  To  the  president,  who  reproached  him  with  his  boldness,  he  said,  "  Individual  boldness  is  doubtless  repre- 
hensible ;  but  national  boldness,  of  which  I  have  given  s»  many  examples,  is  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  and  I  glory 
in  possessing  it!"  Conviction  of  course  followed  his  trial,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Conciergerie  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  institution  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of 
God  and  men !  I  leave  every  thing  in  dreadful  confusion  :  there  is  not  one  among  them  that  understands  any  thing  of 
government.  After  all,  they  are  such  brethren  as  Cain;  Brissot  would  have  had  me  guillotined,  even  as  Robespierre 
has  me  guillotined."  \\1iensonaewhatrecoveredfromhisfirstparoxysms,  he  ascended  the  fatal  cart  with  resolution, 
and  without  resistance.  One  thought,  one  feeling,  turned  towards  his  family,  and  affected  him  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  mjr 
wife,  my  best  beloved,"  cried  be,  "  I  shall  see  thee  no  more!"  Suddenly  breaking  short,  he  exclaimed,  "  Dauton,  at 
weakness!"  and  immediately  ascending  the  scaffold,  met  his  fate. 
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the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  lather's  throne, 
she  replied, — "  I  have  conversed  familiarly  with 
that  unfortunate  child,  who  is  dear  to  me  on  more 
than  one  account,  and  I  gave  him  all  those 
consolations  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  those  who  had  given 
him  birth."  This  reply  was  construed  into  a 
confession  that  she  had  encouraged  the  child  in 
these  fallacious  hopes,  and  without  further  inter- 
rogatory she  was  condemned. 

The  unfortunate  princess  was  nobly  supported 
in  the  last  s«-ene  by  the  consolations  of  religion. 
She  betrayed  some  emotion  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  guillotine  ;  but  she  presently  resumed  a  look 
of  pious  resignation,  and  was  executed  the  last 
of  twenty-six  persons  who  were  carried  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  same  day. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  atro- 
cious acts  may  be  as  intimately  associated  with 
religious  hypocrisy,  as  with  open  profaneness,  a 
grand  festival  was,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
(June  8,)  observed  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  !  The  president  of  the  convention,  from 
the  midst  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre  adorned 
with  festoons  and  garlands,  made  an  oration  to 
the  immense  surrounding  multitude,  exhorting 
them  to  adore  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 
During  the  performance  of  a  solemn  symphony, 
he  descended  from  the  tribune  armed  with  the 
torch  of  truth,  and  approached  a  hideous 
monster  representing  atheism,  which,  on  being 
touched  on  the  torch,  instantly  vanished,  and 
the  resplendent  figure  of  wisdom  occupied  its 

Elace.     Such  are  the  gaudy  shows  which  human 
)lly  has  ever  been  eager  to  substitute  for  ra- 
tional devotion,   and  in  which  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  pure  religion  is  obscured  and  lost. 

No  sooner  had  Robespierre  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  than  the  basis  on  which  it 
stood  seemed  to  totter  under  him.  After  the 
proscription  and  immolation  of  thousands  to  his 
own  safety,  tortured  by  ceaseless  suspicion  and 
remorse,  he  sought  in  vain  to  convert  his  couch 
of  thorns  into  a  bed  of  roses.  That  terror  which 
he  had  infused  into  the  minds  of  all,  at  length 
appeared  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  his 
own.  He  was  continually  haunted  with  the  ap- 
prehensions of  approaching  death  :  solitary  and 
abstracted  in  the  midst  of  company,  he  seemed 
to  hear  only  the  cries  of  the  victims  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  ;  and  to  discern,  through  the  medium 
of  a  disturbed  vision,  nought  but  mystic  cha- 
racters which  portended  his  speedy  and  inevitable 
destruction. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Bourdon  de  1'Oise,  a 
member  of  the  conventional  assembly,  had  the 
courage  to  demand  that  the  decree  which 
affirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives should  be  again  established  ;  and  that 
(No.  8.) 


no    member   should  be  brought  before  the  revo-    BOOK  I. 

lutionary  tribunal  but  in  consequence  of  a  decree . 

of    accusation   passed   by   the    assembly    itself,  Cn<u>.XVI. 
instead  of  an  order  from  the  committee  of  safety,  ^^-v-*-^ 
where  Robespierre,  and  the  vile  instruments  of      1794 
his   horrible   tyranny,    Couthon    and    St.    Just, 
bore  absolute  sway.     This  was  carried  before  the 
tyrant  could  recover  from  his  surprise.     From 
this  time  the  party  formed  against  him  rapidly 
increased,    and   even  his   celebrated    colleague, 
the  artful,  the  penetrating,  the   insidious   Bar- 
rere,    took  a   secret,    though   efficient,    part  in 
plotting  his  overthrow. 

The  suspicions  entertained  by  the  tyrant  of 
his  danger,  appeared  from  the  successive  speeches 
which  he  pronounced  at  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
at  this  period  ;  and  one  in  particular,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  in  which  he  declared  that  a  counter- 
revolutionary committee  actually  existed  in  the 
republic.  That  he  meditated  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  all  those  whom  he  now  regarded  as 
his  enemies  was  manifest ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  meant  at  the  same  time  openly  to  assume 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  republic.  Whether  he 
was  aware  that  Barrere  was  of  the  number  of 
his  adversaries,  is  doubtful.  That  extraordinary 
man  made,  on  the  23d  of  July,  a  speech  in  the 
convention,  well  calculated  to  lull  him  into  a 
false  security.  "  This  government,  (said  he)  is 
odious  on  account  of  its  energy.  Let  me  con- 
jure the  convention  not  to  sleep  on  its  victories, 
but  to  strike  terror  among  the  conspirators." 
On  the  25th  of  July,  Robespierre  delivered  an 
oration  in  the  convention,  in  which  he  plainly  in- 
dicated his  future  project.  "  What  a  terrible  use 
(said  he)  have  our  enemies  made  of  a  word 
which  at  Rome  was  applied  only  to  a  public  func- 
tion !"  The  speech  was  heard  with  symptoms 
of  contempt ;  many  things  in  it  contested  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  his  influence  in  the  conven- 
tion was  lost.  This  was  the  critical  moment. 
The  armed  force  of  Paris,  under  Henriot,  was 
still  at  his  devotion  ;  but  his  resolution,  and  even 
his  sagacity,  seemed  to  fail  him  ;  his  popularity 
was  evidently  declining,  and  the  applauses  of 
the  galleries  attended  the  speeches  of  his  oppo- 
nents, who,  on  their  part,  perceived  that  they 
had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
(July  27),  Billaud  Varennes  complained  openly 
"  that  the  armed  force  of  Paris  was  intrusted 
to  parricidal  hands.  Henriot  (said  he)  was  de- 
nounced as  the  accomplice  of  Hebert.  One  man 
alone  had  the  audacity  to  support  him.  Need  I 
name  him  ? — Robespierre."  He  then  proceeded 
to  recount  with  energy  his  acts  of  blood  and  op- 
pression ;  and  accused  him,  without  reserve,  of 
harbouring  an  infamous  design  of  making  himself 
dictator.  "  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose  (said 
this  orator)  he  has  resolved  to  mutilate  the  couven- 
G  c 
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tion,  to  leave  there  only  men  as  vile  as  himself, 
and  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  I  proclaim,  I  proclaim  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre."  Bursts  of  applause 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Robes- 
pierre here  reddening  with  fury,  darted  towards 
the  tribune,  while  a  number  of  voices  exclaimed, 
"  Down  with  the  tyrant !  Down  with  the 
tyrant !"  Loaded  with  universal  imprecations, 
he  was  not  suffered  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  ; 
and  Tallien  rose  to  congratulate  the  convention 
that  the  veil  was  at  length  withdrawn,  and  the 
real  conspirators  unmasked.  "  Every  thing,"  said 
he,  "announces  that  the  enemy  of  the  nation  is 
about  to  fall.  In  the  house  of  that  guilty  man, 
who  now  stands  humbled  with  the  consciousness 
of  detected  crimes,  and  overwhelmed  with  that 
detestation  which  his  infamous  designs  against 
liberty  have  so  justly  merited,  were  formed  those 
lists  of  proscription  which  have  stained  with  so 
much  blood  the  altars  of  rising  liberty.  He 
copied  the  example  of  the  detestable  Sylla.  His 
proscriptions  were  intended  only  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  own  power  and  the  establishment  of 
a  perpetual  dictatorship. — Was  it  to  subject  our- 
selves to  so  abject  and  degrading  a  tyranny  that 
we  brought  to  the  scaffold  the  last  of  the  Capets, 
that  we  declared  eternal  war  against  kings,  and 
swore  to  establish  liberty  as  the  price  of  life  ? 
No  !  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  not  sunk  so  low.  I 
invoke  the  shade  of  the  virtuous  Brutus  ;  like 
him  I  have  a  poniard  to  rid  ray  country  of  the 
tyrant,  if  the  convention  do  not  deliver  him  to 
the  sword  of  justice.  Let  us,  republicans,  accuse 
him,  with  the  courage  that  springs  from  loyalty, 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  people  ;  and  as  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  chiefs,  of 
the  armed  force  do  no  mischief,  I  move  that 
Henriot  and  all  his  staff  be  arrested.  I  move 
that  our  sittings  be  permanent  until  the  sword 
of  the  law  has  secured  to  us  this  revolution.  I 
also  move  that  ROBESPIERRE  and  his  creatures  be 
immediately  arrested."  These  motions  were 
passed  amidst  tumults  of  applause. — Barrere 
was  now  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  after  proposing 
that  the  national  guard  resume  its  original  orga- 
nization, and  that  the  mayor  of  Paris  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  national  representation, 
he  joined  without  reserve  in  invectives  against 
the  fallen  tyrant,  "who  has  had  the  art,"  said  he, 
"  of  wearing  so  many  different  masks  ;  and,  when 
he  had  no  longer  occasion  for  his  creatures,  has 
made  no  scruple  to  send  them  to  the  guillotine, 
as  Camille  Desmoulins,  Bazire,  Chabot,  and 
others." — Robespierre,  lost  in  amazement  and 
consternation,  submitted  without  farther  resis- 
tance to  the  decree  of  the  convention,  and  was 
guarded  by  proper  officers  to  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg ;— the  governor  of  which,  being 


one  of  his  creatures,  refused  to  receive  him; 
upon  which  he  was  conducted  to  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville. 

In  the  mean  time  Henriot  had  found  means 
to  escape,  and  with  the  activity  inspired  by  des- 
peration, rallied  his  adherents.  Dividing  his 
forces  into  three  bodies,  he  attempted  at  once  to 
attack  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,  and  the  convention.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  shewed  in  this  moment  of 
danger  much  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
No  sooner  were  they  apprised  of  the  state  of 
things,  than  they  declared  Robespierre  and  his 
accomplices  outlaws  and  traitors.  Barras  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief :  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  exhorting  the  people  to  assert 
their  liberty,  and  defend  the  national  conven- 
tion. The  sections  of  Paris  came  in  succession 
to  the  bar,  and  took  an  oath  to  acknowledge 
no  authority  but  that  of  the  convention.  The 
president,  Collot  d'Herbois,  in  returning  (hanks 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  sun  would  not  go  down  before 
the  heads  of  the  traitors  should  fall.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures  the  troops  of  Henriot 
almost  universally  abandoned  him  ;  and  he  him- 
self, with  the  remainder,  took  possession  of  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  Here,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, they  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  a  deter- 
mined party  of  the  conventional  guard,  headed 
by  Bourdon  de  1'Oise,  and  other  commissioners 
of  the  convention,  who  rushed  boldly  forward 
into  the  hall  of  the  commune.  The  insurgents, 
after  a  short  and  fruitless  resistance,  attempted 
in  the  last  agonies  of  wild  despair  to  turn  their 
arms  against  themselves.  Robespierre,  already 
wounded  in  the  side  by  a  sabre,  discharged  a 
pistol  in  his  mouth  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
shatter  and  disfigure  his  countenance.  Le  Bas 
shot  himself  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  Couthon 
stabbed  himself  with  a  poniard.  Henriot,  while 
haranguing  the  populace  from  an  upper  window, 
was  thrown  down  at  their  wish,  and  shockingly 
wounded  by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  the  convention  suspended  its  sitting. 
The  victory  being  now  decided,  Robespierre  and 
the  rest  of  the  criminals  outlawed  by  the  conven- 
tion were  immediately  couveyed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  their  persons,  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  justice,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  (July  28)  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one,  executed  in  the  Place  delaRevolution, 
amidst  the  loudest  and  most  general  acclamations 
of  joy.  The  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  chiefly 
fixed  upon  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Henriot, 
who  exhibited  a  ghastly  picture  of  blood,  mingled 
with  dust,  and  covered  with  wounds.  Robes- 
pierre was  executed  last,  but  remained  on  the  scaf- 
fold wholly  speechless  aud  petrified  with  horror. 
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Such   was  the    merited  doom  of   a  tyrant,  various  others  of  the  same  description,  lost  their  HOOK    I. 

destined,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  ranked  in  lives  most  deservedly  on  the  public  scaftbld.     At  — — 

the  black  catalogue  of  the  Neros,  the  Catilines,  the  same  time   hundreds  were  released  from  the  ~"J       •**• 

and  the  Borgia*,  whose  names  are  held  up  from  different  state    prisons,    who,    but   for  the   late 

age  to  age  to  the  eternal  execration   of  mankind,  revolution,  would  probably  have  fallen  miserable 

Immediately  after    this  great  and  happy  event,  victims  to  the  Robespierrian  tyranny  ;  and  the 

a  very  general   alteration   and  amelioration  took  infamous  decree  of  the  convention,  for  refusing 

place  in  the  different  branches  of  the  provisional  quarter  to  the  English  and  Hanoverian  soldiery, 

government  of  France.*     The  Jacobin  club  was  was  formally  rescinded.     The   insurgents  of  the 

entirely    demolished,  and    the    remains   of    the  departments  of  La   Vendee  and    La   Loire  had 

Giroude  party,    excluded  and    proscribed  from  never  been  completely  subdued,  and  thousands 

the  month    of  May,     1793,    to    the   number  of  were  still    sheltered  in   the   natural  recesses  of 

seventy-one,  were  now  restored  to  their  seats  in  that  romantic  country,  under  their  leaders  Cha- 

the  convention.     Dumas,  president  of  the  hor-  rette  and  Stofflet.     A  general  amnesty,  however, 

rid  revolutionary  tribunal,     Fouquier    Tinville,  being  now  published,  they  almost  universally  laid 

the  public  accuser,   Carriere,  conventional  com-  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the  authority 

missioner,    the    destroyer  of  La   Vendee,    and  of  the  convention. 

*  MAXIMILIEN  ISIDORE  ROBESPIERRE  was  born  at  Arras,  in  1759.  His  father,  a  barrister  in  the  superior  council'  of 
Artois,  ha\  mg  ruined  himself  by  his  prodigality,  left  France  long  before  the  revolution,  established  a  school  for  the  French- 
at  Cologne,  and  went  into  England,  and  thence  to  America,  where  he  suffered  his  friends  to  be  ignorant  of  his  existence. 
His  mother,  whose  name  was  Maria  Josepha  Carreau,  was  the  (laughter  of  a  brewer;  she  soon  died,  leaving  her  son 
only  nine  years  old,  and  a  brother,  who  shared  his  fate.  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  M.  De  Conzie,  who  afterwards  shewed 
such  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  contributed  to  send  Robespierre  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he 
got  him  admitted  upon  the  foundation. 

The  political  troubles  of  1788  heated  his  imagination  ;  he  was  soon  remarked  in  the  revolutionary  meetings  in  1789, 
and  the  tiers-etat  of  the  province  of  Artois  afterwaids  appointed  him  one  of  their  deputies  to  the  states-general.  In  1790, 
he  continued  to  gain  power  with  the  clubs,  while  he  was  despised  in  the  assembly.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1791,  he  declared 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  this  man,  who,  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  caused  rivers  of 
blood  to  flow,  mail,.  ..ned  that  this  punishment  could  have  been  invented  only  by  tyrants.  Having  connected  himself  with 
Danton  and  Marat,  he  made  use  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  latter,  without  fearing  to  find  a  rival  in  him;  and  though  he 
dreaded  the  ascendant  of  the  former,  he  supported  himself  by  his  character  and  his  revolutionary  forms,  as  long  as  he 
had  other  enemies  to  combat.  With  the  help  of  such  auxiliaries,  he  already  exercised  great  authority  over  the  jacobins, 
and  by  them  over  the  capital,  which  in  its  turn  influenced  the  legislature  and  the  provinces.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1792,  he  demanded  that  "  the  last  tyrant  of  France  (Louis  XVI.)  should  be  tried  without  delay,  that  the  punishment  due 
to  his  crimes  might  be  adjudged  to  him;"  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  he  moved  that  the  queen,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Sillery,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Brissot,  should  be  sent  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  This  multiplicity  ef  denuncia- 
tions and  executions  awoke  in  all  minds  a  suspicion  and  terror  which  soon  gave  to  Paris  and  to  all  France  the  appearance  of 
a  desert ;  scarcely  durst  people  speak  to  each  other,  and  every  man  tnoxight  he  saw  a  denunciator  in  the  person  that 
he  met.  Danton,  whose  energy  had  been  so  useful  to  him,  and  in  whose  shadow  he  had  so  often  walked,  while  he 
detested  him,  had  helped  to  sweep  away  the  other  factions  before  him:  the  two  parties,  of  which  they  were  the  heads, 
then  alone  remained,  and  it  was  necessary  that  one  or  the  other  should  sink.  After  having  in  a  manner  shared  his  power 
with  him,  he  had  taken  care  to  deprive  hirn  of  his  popularity  by  sending  him  to  enrich  himself  in  Holland  ;  and  afterwards  a. 
week  was  sufficient  to  have  Danton  arrested,  accused,  and  send  to  the  scaffold,  with  Desmoulins,  Lacroix,  Fabre,  &c. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  (April)  he  also  delivered  over  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  the,  remainder  of  the  party 
of  the  commune,  and  of  that  of  the  Cordeliers,  whom  he  termed  "  atheists  ;"  and  from  that  time  till  his  fall,  his  power  found 
no  more  rivals. 

A  storm  was  however  gradually  gathering  in  silence,  which  was  soon  to  burst  upon  bis  head.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1794,  Ruamps,  and  especially  Bourdon  de  1'Oise,  ventured  to  shew  some  suspicion  of  the  committee  of  public 
safeiy,  which  occasioned  on  the  llth  a  debate,  in  which  Robespierre  spoke  with  haughtiness,  and  his  confidant,  Barrere, 
and  Billaud-Varenn.  s,  who  were  to  be  his  accusers  a  month  afterwards,  put  Tallien  to  silence  when  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  Bourdon  ;  the  two  last  and  their  friends  saw  that  they  were  irretrievably  ruined,  and  from  that  time  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  overthrow  Robespierre.  The  task  was  less  arduous  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  it  required 
only  a  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries  to  dissolve  that  spell,  which  had  by  its  magical  operation  imposed  the 
most  gulling  and  oppressive  burdens  on  a  people  boasting  of  their  enthusiastic  love  of  freedom.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1794, 
Robespierre  was  denounced  by  Tallien  and  his  former  friend  Billaud  Varennes,  and  after  having  been  doomed  1o  hear,  in  that 
assembly  where  his  name  had  but  lately  struck  every  mind  with  terror,  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Tyrant  ;"  he  was 
hurried,  with  his  broth,  r,8t.  Just,  Couthon,  and  Le  Bas,  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerip.  At  the  moment  when  he  was 
going  to  be  seized,  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol-shot,  but  he  only  shattered  his  under  jaw.  He  was  im- 
mediately led  into  the  lobby  of  the  meeting-hall,  and  then  shut  up  in  the.  Concierg-erie.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  the  committee,  a  slight  dressing  was  put  upon  his  wound;  when  wishing  to  wipe  away  the  blood,  with  which 
his  mouth  was  filled,  he  was  presented  with  a  cloth  already  moist  with  blood  ;  this  he  pushed  away,  on  which  one  of  his 
attendants  addressing  hint,  said,  "  It  is  blood,  it  is  what  thou  likest."  On  requesting  that  pen  and  ink  might  be  brought 
him,  his  gaoler  said,  "  What  dost  thou  want  with  it  ?  Is  it  to  write  to  thy  Maker  ?  Thou  wilt  see  him  without  delay  !"  On 
,his  way  to  execution,  the  mob  stopt  him  before  the  house  where  he  lived  ;  some  women  danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of 
them  cried  out  to  him,  "  Thy  execution  intoxicates  me  witi>  joy  !  Descend  to  hell,  \»ith  tbo  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all 
mothers!"  The  executioner,  when  about  to  put  him  to  death,  tore  the  dressing  off  his  wound  ;  he  uttered  a  horrible  cry  ;  his 
under  jaw  separated  from  the  upper  ;  and  his  brad  presented  a  most  hideous  spectacle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  35.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  written  for  him  :  "  Passenger,  lament  not  his  fate,  for,  were  he  living,  thou  woulilst  be  dead."  Of  all 
the  public  characters  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  none  has  left  a  name  so  abhorred  as  HoBEsriERRE. 
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BOOK   I.          ALTHOUGH  it  is  not  the  proper  business 

of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  civil  his- 

CHAI-.  xvil.  tory,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  prominent  events 

v-*-v-*--/  in  the  public  concerns  of  our  own  country,  which 

1792      cannot,  with  propriety,  be  passed  over  in  silence, 

and    more   especially   as    many   of  them   stand 

closely   connected  with  the  Wars  of  the  French 

Revolution. 

The  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  was  depending1 
when  the  British  parliament  was  suddenly  con- 
voked, on  the  13th  of  December,  1792.  The  con- 
duct of  some  democratic  societies,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  their  members  to  the  French  assembly, 
hadexcited  alarm  ;  and  the  king,  who  had  ordered 
the  militia  to  be  embodied,  informed  the  two 
houses  that  events  had  recently  occurred,  which 
required  the  greatest  vigilance  and  exertion,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  civil  and  religious  advan- 
tages so  long  enjoyed  by  this  nation.  The  sedi- 
tious practices,  which  had  been  checked  for  a 
time,  had  '  of  late,'  his  majesty  observed,  '  been 
more  openly  renewed,  and  with  increased  acti- 
vity.' The  spirit  of  disorder  had  shewn  itself  in 
4  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection  :'  the  industry 
employed  to  diffuse  discontent  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  '  design  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the  subversion  of 
all  order  and  government ;'  and  this  design  had 
4  evidently  been  pursued  in  concert  with  persons 
in  foreign  countries.'  He  had  scrupulously 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  ;  but  he  could  not  see,  without 
the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  indica- 
tions which  its  rulers  had  given  of  an  intention 
of  fomenting  disturbances  iu  other  countries,  and 
pursuing  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  their  views  against  his  allies  the 
states -general  he  particularly  disapproved, 
because  not  only  the  law  of  nations,  but  the 
stipulations  of  treaties,  opposed  their  pretensions. 
Amidst  these  grounds  of  alarm,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  take  some  steps  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  naval  and  military  force.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  neglect  nothing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  the  blessings  of 


peace,  consistently  with  the  security  of  his 
dominions  and  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ments. It  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to 
reflect,  that  ample  resources  for  vigorous  prepa- 
rations would  be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  reve-' 
nue  above  the  ordinary  expenditure. — He  trusted 
that  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  tin:  laws, 
and  repressing  all  seditious  attempts,  would  be 
the  objects  of  immediate  deliberation,  as  the 
defence  of  that  constitution  which  had  so  long 
protected  the  liberties  and  promoted  the  happiness 
of  every  class  of  his  subjects  claimed  an  early  and 
earnest  attention. 

Some  parts  of  the  royal  speech  were 
arraigned  by  Lord  Wycombe,  who  said  that  it 
contained  calumnious  animadversions  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  people,  and  that  the  war  in 
which  it  threatened  to  involve  us  could  only  be 
justified  on  our  part  by  an  actual  invasion  from 
France.  Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  the  alarm 
was  excited  by  art  and  imposture,  rather  than  by 
real  danger,  and  that  we  had  more  reason  to 
dread  the  incroachments  of  the  crown  than  the 
seditions  intrigues  of  the  people  ;  and  he  moved 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  ministerial 
allegations.  Mr.  Wiudham  was  convinced  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger,  from 
the  traitorous  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  our 
constitution  ;  but  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
contended  that  the  peril  was  merely  imaginary. 
Mr.  Burke  asserted  the  existence  of  a  numerous 
and  zealous  party,  whose  aims  extended  to  the 
reform  of  our  government  according  to  the 
French  model ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  house 
would  be  unanimous  iu  counteracting  such 
execrable  schemes.  A  majority  of  240  opposed 
the  suggestion  of  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  voted  for  an 
address,  grounded  as  usual  on  the  terms  of  the 
speech.  A  similar  answer  to  the  king's  speech 
was  voted  by  the  peers,  but  not  without  strong- 
expressions  of  disapprobation  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lord 
Rawdon.  After  another  debate  on  the  address,  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  a  minister  should  be 
sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with  the  governing  power, 
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was  assailed  with  a  pointed  censure  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Burke,  who  maintained  that  such  condescension 
to  a  horde  of  monsters  would  reflect  indelible  dis- 
grace on  this  country,  but,  that  if  no  dishonour 
attended  it,  yet  that  the  proposed  measure  did 
not  afford  the  least  promise  of  success.  These 
sentiments  generally  prevailed,  and  the  motion 
was  rejected  without  the  formality  of  a  division. 

The  kingdom  soon  began  to  resound  with 
exclamations  against  the  arrogant,  arbitrary,  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  jacobin  faction ;  and 
it  was  loudly  affirmed,  that  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  of  every  kind  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  with  which  Europe  was  threatened 
by  the  systematic  diffusion  of  a  wild  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. Numerous  associations  were  formed 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  property  against 
the  attempts  of  republicans  and  levellers;  and 
various  addresses  and  pamphlets,  calculated  for 
the  diffusion  of  loyal  sentiments,  were  distributed 
among  the  people.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
others,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition,  caught  the  prevailing  alarm,  and 
under  its  influence  were  induced  to  join  the  minis- 
terial phalanx. 

From  an  apprehension  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  and  other  turbulent  foreigners,  a  bill 
"  for  establishing  regulations  respecting  aliens 
resident  in  this  kingdom,"  usually  called  the 
alien  bill,  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers, 
on  the  19th  of  December.  This  bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl 
of  Ltiuderdale,  as  tending  to  involve  the  nation 
in  a  war ;  and  they  advised  that  an  ambassador 
should  be  sent  to  France  to  assist  in  composing 
the  troubles  of  the  continent,  and  avert  by  per- 
sonal expostulation  the  danger  which  seemed  to 
impend  over  the  unfortunate  king.  The  Earl  of 
Guildford  (son  of  the  minister  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  councils  during  the  Ameri- 
.  can  war)  was  also  hostile  to  the  bill,  which,  he 
said,  infringed  the  commercial  treaty:  but  it  was 
supported  by  almost  the  whole  house,  and  sent 
to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence.  It  was 
applauded  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  speech  which  not 
only  abounded  in  declamations  against  the  French, 
but  contained  severe  strictures  on  the  opinions 
and  behaviour  of  the  leader  of  opposition.  On 
this  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  render  his  elo- 
quence more  impressive  by  drawing  forth  a  dag- 
ger, as  a  sample  of  an  order  given,  as  he  assert- 
ed, by  a  democratic  Englishman,  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  3000  such  instruments  at  Birming- 
ham. With  rage  and  horror  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  he  threw  the  weapon  on  the  floor, 
saying,  '  This  is  what  you  will  gain  by  frater- 
nising with  France.'  Sir  Peter  Burrell  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  lamented  the  necessity  of  separa- 
ting from  a  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  with  whom  they 
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had  been  long  accustomed  to  act ;  but  it   was  im-  BOOK.  t. 
posed  upon   them,  they  said,   by  the    considera-  -1 

tionofthe  disregard  recently  shown  by  that  gen-  CHAP.XVII. 
tleman  to  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  the  alarm  of  those  who  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  French  opinions  in  a  coun- 
try which  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  liberty 
than  any  other  in  Europe)  but  Mr.  Pitt  decla- 
red that  the  arts,  machinations,  and  violence 
of  the  French,  afforded  grounds  for  the  most 
serious  apprehensions,  and  called  for  the  strict- 
est vigilance ;  and  the  bill  soon  received  the  royal 
assent. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  after 
the  recess,  the  king  intimated  to  both  houses 
his  dismission  of  the  French  agent,  and  expressed 
his  reliance  on  their  support  in  ulterior  measures 
of  precaution  and  defence.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  message,  Lord  Grenville  inveighed  against 
the  atrocious  act  which  then  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  ;  remarked  that  the  promise  of 
neutrality  given  by  our  court  was  conditional, 
depending  on  the  proper  treatment  of  the  royal 
family  of  France ;  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
taking  arms  for  the  assistance  of  our  allies  and 
the  prevention  of  the  dangerous  aggrandizement 
of  the  French.  Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  such 
a  war  would  be  unnecessary,  and  consequently 
unjustifiable :  the  Earl  of  Derby  thought,  that 
it  might  be  easily  and  honourably  avoided ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  it,  as  not 
required  either  by  good  faith  towards  the  Dutch 
(who  did  not  desire  our  interference  in  the  affair 
of  the  Scheldt)  or  by  any  danger  which  threa- 
tened this  country.  But  the  speeches  of  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Darnley,  the  Lords  Stor- 
mont  add  Porchester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough,  manifested  a  strong  spirit  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  an  address  of  support  was  voted  to  his 
majesty. 

In  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  deplored  the  death 
of  the  French  King,  and  expatiated  on  the 
enormity  of  those  principles  which  actuated  the 
rulers  of  the  republic — principles  which  tended' to 
destroy  all  religion,  morality,  and  social  order, 
and  reduce  mankind  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 
With  such  men,  he  said,  a  continuance  of  peace 
could  not  be  expected.  They  had  formed 
schemes  of  arbitrary  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers ;  aimed  at  a  total  change  of 
the  government  of  those  countries  in  which  their 
arms  should  happen  to  prevail ;  and  proposed  a 
subversion  of  the  long-established  law  of  nations, 
and  the  propagation  of  a  general  spirit  of  revo- 
lutionary insurrection.  After  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations of  an  obnoxious  decree,  and  pallia- 
tions of  offensive  proceedings,  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land had  persisted  in  what  was  equivalent  to  the 
avowal  of  every  thing  dangerous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  had  thrown  out  menaces  of  hostility 
II  H 
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BOOK  I.  too    obvious    to    be    misunderstood.      Mr.     Fox 

admitted  that  it  was  our  duty  to  assist  the  Dutch, 

CHAP.  xvn.  if  they  should  demand  our  aid;  but  he  did  not 
'  think  that  we  ought  to  force  them  into  a  war 
replete  with  danger  to  themselves,  as  this  con- 
straint would  be  an  abuse  of  treaty.  He  allowed 
that  the  decree  of  fraternity  was  an  insult  to  the 
world ;  but  it  was  not  a  just  ground  of  war.  He 
blamed  the  ministry  for  insisting  on  security 
in  terms  not  sufficiently  precise,  as  this  was  not 
the  way  to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  object  of  the 
contest  ought  to  be  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  the 
return  of  peace  might  be  long  retarded.  If  the 
court  imagined  that  all  Europe  was  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
the  peril  would  not  be  increased  by  proposing 
terms  before  we  should  engage  in  war.  The  real 
cause  of  the  war,  he  added,  might  be  traced  to 
the  desire  of  restoring  despotism  in  France;  a 
motive  which  he  highly  disapproved,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  that  country. — After  other  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  an  address  corres- 
ponding with  the  message  passed  without  a 
division. 

The  next  communication  from  the  king 
announced  the  French  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  convention,  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  had  persisted  (more  particularly  since 
the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,)  in 
giving  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  coalition  of 
princes,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
government  of  France,  had  violated  in  various 
instances  the  treaty  of*  1786,  equipped  an  arma- 
ment against  the  republic,  and  seduced  the  stadt- 
holder  into  similar  measures  of  hostility.  The 
royal  message  censured  this  '  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked aggression',  and  called  for  the  '  zealous 
exertions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,'  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  '  just  and  necessary  war.' 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Lord  Grenville 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking  him 
for  his  gracious  communication,  and  assuring 
him  of  the  determination  of  the  house  to  support 
his  majesty's  government  in  the  arduous  struggle 
in  which  the  country  was  involved.  An  amend- 
ment from  Earl  Stanhope,  calculated  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  war,  and  one  from  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  tending  to  make  the  war  merely 
defensive,  and  to  accelerate  a  negociation,  were 
rejected  by  the  peers;  and  the  motion  of  the  se- 
cretary received  the  assent  of  the  house. 

In  the  lower  house,  Mr.  Pitt  analyzed  the 
French  declaration  of  war,  and  stigmatized  the 
'  groundless  pretences'  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported ;  and,  as  we  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
choice,  but  were  forced  into  a  war,  he  hoped  that 
the  zeal  of  the  people  would  second  the  views  of 
the  court.  Mr.  Fox  was  willing  to  agree  to  an 
address  which  should  merely  promise  the  co-ope- 


ration of  the  house  in  defensive  hostilities;  but 
he  could  not  vote  for  one  which  imputed  unpro- 
voked aggression  to  the  French.  Mr.  Burke 
said,  that  a  more  necessary  or  justifiable  war  than 
that  in  which  we  were  preparing  to  engage  could 
not  be  conceived ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  strongly 
argued  against  its  supposed  necessity,  and  par- 
ticularly condemned  the  absurdity  of  making  infi- 
delity a  ground  of  war,  as  the  sword  was  not  a 
proper  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  religion. 
The  address  framed  by  the  minister  was  then 
adopted  ;  and  considerable  additions  were  made  to 
the  naval  and  military  force. 

The  subject  of  the  war  again  came  under 
discussion  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  Mr. 
Fox  urged  the  house  to  adopt  several  resolutions, 
condemning  all  forcible  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  any  country,  denying  that  the 
ministry  had  taken  proper  measures  to  avoid  a 
war,  and  dissuading  his  majesty  from  entering 
into  any  engagements  which  might  prevent  him 
from  concluding  a  separate  peace.  This  subject 
was  afterwards  resumed,  when  Mr.  Grey  moved  an 
address  to  the  king,  accusing  his  advisers  of 
having  plunged  their  country  into  an  unneces- 
sary war.  These  propositions  were  rejected ; 
as  was  also  a  motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  those  reports  of  sedition 
which  had  been  so  studiously  propagated. 

Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced  to 
prevent  traitorous  correspondence,  in  trade,  or  in 
other  respects,  with  the  king's  enemies.  They 
affirmed  that  it  involved  an  arbitrary  extension  of 
the  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.; 
that  it  would  lead  to  perjury,  and  put  any  man  in 
the  power  of  a  malignant  adversary;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  bill  by  which  we  should 
gain  less,  and  our  enemies  lose  less,  than  if  it 
were  not  enacted.  But  the  attorney-general  and 
Mr.  Burke  said,  that  it  was  framed  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  according  to  the  letter,  of  former  acts,  and 
that  its  rigour  was  not  greater  than  the  urgency 
of  the  crisis  required.  On  a  division,  the  bill 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  upper 
house  it  was  opposed  with  vigour,  particularly'  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  pronounced  it  to 
be  repugnant  to  equity  and  an  invasion  of  the  con- 
stitution. He,  on  the  same  occasion,  took  a  re- 
view of  the  state  of  Europe,  and,  on  every  ground, 
'recommended  peace. 

A  memorial  which  had  been  presented  by 
Lord  Auckland  to  the  states-general,  proposing 
the  subjection  of  some  of  the  detestable  regicides 
to  the  sword  of  the  law,  was  reprobated  by  seve- 
ral members  of  both  houses,  as  mingling  pur- 
poses of  vengeance  with  the  views  of  defence  and 
security;  but  the  motions  of  censure  were  reject- 
ed with  little  hesitation. 

On  the  Gth  of  May,  a  number  of  petitions 
to  the  commons  from  the  inhabitants  of  Birmiiig- 
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ham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  many  other  towns, 
praying  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  were  taken 
into  consideration.  The  application  of  "  the 
Friends  of  the  People"  for  this  important  object, 
chiefly  drew  the  attention  of  the  house.  They 
stated,  that  less  than  15,000  persons,  out  of 
three  millions  of  male  adults,  elected  the  major 
part  of  the  assembly ;  that  the  right  of  toting 
was  not  regulated  by  any  uniform  or  rational 
principles  ;  that  the  extent  of  private  parliamen- 
tary patronage  was  an  abuse  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  any 
substantial  influence  in  elections;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  required  a  frequent 
renewal  of  choice,  instead  of  the  continuance  of 
the  same  members  to  the  seventh  y*fr.  Mr. 
Grey  eloquently  exposed  the  defects  and  griev- 
ances of  the  present  system,  and  moved  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Windham  said,  that 
the  blemishes  of  the  constitution  could  not  be 
corrected  without  the  risque  of  destroying  its 
excellencies,  and  that  the  proposed  experiment 
might  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Mr. 
Erskine  enlarged  on  the  prevailing  abuses ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Mornington  considered  them  as 
unworthy  of  notice,  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  of  the  parliamentary  constitution.  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  think  that  the  people  were  desirous  of 
a  reform  ;  and  he  deprecated  the  attempt  in  these 
perturbed  times.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox 
defended  the  propriety  of  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  complaint,  and  repelled  the  objections 
to  the  particular  time,  by  arguing  that  an  acqui- 
escence in  moderate  and  constitutional  requests 
would  tend  to  silence  clamour  and  allay  discon- 
tent, and  would  thus  baffle  the  schemes  of  sedi- 
tious revolutionists.  A  majority  of  241,  however, 
voted  against  the  inquiry. 

The  slave  trade  was  productive  of  fresh 
debates,  without  the  adoption  of  any  decisive 
measures.  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  India, 
it  was  the  wish  of  iliany  that  it  might  be  'opened  ; 
but,  when  the  company  petitioned  for  a  renewal 
of  its  charter,  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly 
was  deemed  advisable  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, though  it  was  rendered  less  strict  than  it 
had"  been  under  the  former  regulations.  The 
system  of  government,  established  for  that  coun- 
try by  the  act  of  1784,  was  also  considered  as 
worthy  of  retention.  On  the  23d  of  May,  Mr. 
Dundas  pronounced  an  elaborate  speech  in  favour 
of  those  objects ;  and  the  bill  which  he  had 
framed  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1 1  th 
of  June. 

The  supplies  demanded  by  the  minister, 
and  readily  voted  by  the  commons,  were 
.£16,698,000.  The  seamen  and  marines  were 
54,000;  the  guards  and  garrisons  exceeded 
27,000  men.  Four  millions  and  a  half  were 
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borrowed   on    this  occasion;  and   some    taxes,  at  BOOK  I. 

first  intended  to  be    merely  temporary,  were   con- 

tinued  in  consequence  of  this  loan. 

The  war  had  scarcely  commenced  before  its 
ruinous  effects  upon  trade  began  to  show  them- 
selves. The  sudden  stoppage  of  the  exportation 
to  France ;  the  disappointment  in  the  large 
speculations  into  which  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers had  entered,  and  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  enormous  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
alarms  which  at  that  .time  prevailed  in  the  country, 
produced  a  number  of  bankruptcies,  exceeding 
all  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  most  calami- 
tous times.  To  relieve  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  under 
this  pressure,  an  act  was  passed  after  some  ani- 
mated discussions  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  direct  that  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  should  be  issued, 
to  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  laid  out, 
under  regulations  and  restrictions,  for  the  assist- 
ance and  accommodation  of  such  persons  as 
may  apply,  and  who  shall  give  such  commis- 
sioners proper  security  for  the  sums  that  may  be 
advanced  for  a  time  to  be  limited."  This  act, 
which  offered  a  very  seasonable  and  indispensable 
relief  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  passed  the  lords 
in  two  days,  and  -on  the  8th  of  May  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  depression  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  by  the  operation  of  the  war, 
had  induced  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  great 
property  and  influence  in  the  state,  to  endeavour 
to  establish  a  more  judicious  system  of  husban- 
dry than  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  a  board  of 
agriculture  was  accordingly  established  by  au- 
thority, at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  original  projector  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  when  a  prorogation 
was  expected,  Mr.  Fox  took  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  a  speedy  negociation,  as  the 
French  had  been  so  far  .  checked  that  no  ground 
of  alarm  for  our  security  or  that  of  the  Dutch 
could  be  truly  alleged.  But  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Pitt  contended  that  no  government  with 
which  we  could  safely  treat  existed  in  France ; 
and  a  majority  of  140  voted  for  a  continuance  of 
the  war. 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, in  this  session,  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  notice.  The  catholics  had  chosen  from 
among  themselves  a  general  committee  of  dele- 
gates, which  sat  at  Dublin,  and  whose  province 
it  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  catholics 
as  a  distinct  body ;  and  a  numerous  association, 
consisting  indiscriminately  of  protestants  and 
catholics,  had  recently  been  established,  under 
the  name  of  the  SOCIETY  of  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 
whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  a  complete  emanci- 
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BOOK    1.  pation  for  the  catholics,  and   a  radical    reform   of 

parliament,  on  the  principles  of  universal   suffrage 

CHAP.  xvii.  alui  annnal  election. 

""7793^  In    the   preceding  session   of  1792,  the   go- 

vernment had  made  some  concessions  to  the  ca- 
tholics, by  which  all  legal  obstructions  to  their 
intermarriages  with  protestants  were  removed. 
The  right  of  taking  apprentices  and  of  keeping 
schools  was  restored  to  them,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  practise  at  the  bar.  But  the  grand  code 
of  disabilities  still  remained  in  force. 

The  English  cabinet  seemed,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarming  and  agitated  state  of  the  country, 
to  be  fully  convinced  that  some  decisive  measures 
of  redress  must  row  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the 
catholics,  and  Lord  Westmoreland  (lord-lieuten- 
ant) was  instructed,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to 
the  two  houses  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, strongly  to  recommend  "  such  measures  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a 
general  union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects  hi 
support  of  the  established  constitution." 

Early  in    March  the  expected  bill   of  relief 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and,  in 
its  original  form,  it   appeared  well   calculated  to 
answer  the   purpose  intended.     The   influence   of 
the   executive   government   was    in   this    instance 
no  less  laudably  than   powerfully   and   seasonably 
exerted ;  but  it  had  strong  obstacles   to  encounter 
in  a  great  majority  of  the   house. — Some   of  these 
exceptions   were   admitted,  others   were   rejected. 
The  chief  enacting  clause,  enabling  the   catholics 
to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
and   places   of  trust   or   profit   under  the  crown, 
was  almost  paralyzed  by   the  subsequent  restric- 
tions,— that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to    enable    any   roman-catholic  to  sit  or   vote  in 
either  house  of  parliament,   or   to   fill   the   office 
of    lord-lieutenant,    or    lord-chancellor,    or  judge 
in  either  of  the  three   courts  of  record  or  admi- 
ralty, or    keeper    of  the   privy-seal,    secretary  of 
state,  lieutenant   or  custos  rotulorum   of  counties, 
or   privy-counsellor,    or   master    in    chancery,    or 
a  general  on  the   staff,  or    sheriff,  or    sub-sheriff 
of  any  county,  with  a  number  of  other  disquali- 
fications.    The  bill,  rt  length,  modified  with  these 
restrictions,  passed  with  few  dissentient  voices  into 
a  law :  and  though  it  stopped  far  short  of   catholic 
i  mancipation,  and  bore  no  relation    to  parliamen- 
tary reform,  it  was  supposed  to  be   all    that    the 
executive   government  could,   at  this  time,  with- 
out too  violent  an  exertion,  effect. 

The  spirit  of  political  reform,  which  spread 
BO  widely  at  this  moment  throughout  England 
and  Ireland,  had  extended  itself  to  Scotland, 
and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  had  blended 
itself  with  the  alloy  of  enthusiasm  and  theoretic 
extravagance.  A  numerous  association  of  the 


advocates  of  these   principles,  sent   from    various 
towns  and    districts,  met   this   summer  at    Edin- 
burgh, under  the  pompous  title  of  a   CONVENTION 
OF   DELEGATES   for    obtaining   universal    suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments.     The  extreme    indiscre- 
tion   of  this   association  was   manifested  in    their 
affected  adoption  of  the  modes  and   forms  estab- 
lished in   the    national   assembly    of  France ;  and 
more    especially    in    their    habitual    use    of  the 
obnoxious   terni  "  Citizen"     On   a    sudden,  and 
while   the  legality  of  thi^   conventional  assembly 
was   yet   unquestioned,    divers    of    the   delegates 
were   apprehended,  (August,  1793,)   on  a  charge 
of  sedition,  and  brought  to   trial   before  the   high 
court   of  justiciary,    by  which    they    were    found 
guilty,    »d    sentenced,    by    the    judges    of   that 
tribunal,  to  be  transported"  beyond   the    seas    for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  to  such  place   as  his 
majesty    should  judge   proper.      Of  this  number 
were,  Mr.  Muir,  one  of  the  faculty  of  advocates 
at    Edinburgh ;    Mr.    Gerald,    whose   defence   at- 
tracted much  notice ;  and  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr. 
Margaret ;    who   were    soon   afterwards  conveyed 
in   a   government   transport   across    the    Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans   to  the  settlement   of  Botany 
B*ay.     The  same  severe  fate  was   awarded  to   Mr. 
Palmer,  a   member  of  the   University    of    Cam- 
bridge, whose  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  uni- 
tarian    principles  in   religion  had  induced  him  to 
fix  his  residence  at  Dundee,  where  he  had  opened 
a  chapel  and  collected  a  congregation. — This  gen- 
tleman had  been  engaged   in   printing   an    address 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  not  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  for 
which  publication  he  was  tried    before  the  circuit 
court  of  justiciary,  at   Dundee,  and,  on   the    17th 
of   September,    convicted,    and   sentenced    to   be 
transported  for  seven  years. 

Government  in  the  mean  time  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  success  of  the 
war,  and  with  that  view  a  convention  was  signed 
in  the  course  of  the  year  between  our  court  and 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  stipulating  for  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  till  the  French  should  re- 
linquish all  their  conquests.  A  treaty  was 
soon  after  concluded  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse- Cassel,  for  a  subsidiary  body  of  8,000 
men;  a  number  which,  by  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment, was  extended  to  "  12,000.  A  subsidy 
was  also  voted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
engaged  (for  200,000  pounds  per  annum)  to 
keep  up  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  be  employed 
in  the  particular  defence  of  his  dominions,  and 
in  general  service  against  the  enemy.  A  com- 
pact of  alliance  was  adjusted  with  Spain,  one 
with  Naples,  and  others  with  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Portugal.  Besides  the  stipulations  of  vigo- 
rous hostility,  it  was  agreed  that  the  conduct  of 
other  powers  should  be  watched  with  extraor- 
dinary circumspection,  lest  they  should  abuse 
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their   professed  neutrality    by    protecting    the 
commerce  or  property  of  the  French. 

The  misfortunes  sustained  by  the  confede- 
rates in  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  of  1793, 
stimulated  the  British  cabinet  to  greater  vigour 
of  exertion  ;  and  a  confident  hope  was  excited  of 
the  speedy  decline  of  that  spirit,  which  appeared 
to  the  premier  to  have  been  chiefly  supported 
by  a  system  of  paper  currency  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  despotic  government. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  21st  of  January,  1794,  the  king 
observed,  that  he  and  his  subjects  were  engaged 
in  a  momentous  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which 
depended  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  all  civil  society.  Having  mentioned  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  confe- 
derate powers,  he  added,  that  the  circumstances 
by  which  their  farther  progress  had  been  impeded,  • 
not  only  proved  the  necessity  of  vigour  and 
pei-sevcrance,  but  confirmed  the  expectation  of 
ultimate  success.  Their  enemies,  his  majesty 
observed,  had  derived  the  means  of  temporary 
exertion  from  a  system  which  had  enabled  then) 
to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  a  numerous  people  ;  but  these  efforts,  pro-, 
ductive  as  they  had  been  of  internal  discontent 
and  confusion,  tended  rapidly  to  exhaust  the 
national  and  real  strength  of  the  country.  He 
regretted  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  ; 
but  he  thought  he  should  ill  consult  the  essential 
interests  of  his  people,  if  he  desired  peace  on 
any  grounds  exclusive  of  a  due  provision  for 
their  permanent  safety,  and  for  the  independence 
and  security  of  Europe. >  Again  referring  to  the 
'  true  grounds  of  the  war,' he  begged  parliament 
to  recollect,  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on 
him  and  his  allies,  founded  on  principles  Vending 
to  the  destruction  of  all  property,  to  the  subver-. 
sion  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  every  civilized 
nation,  and  to  the  general  introduction  of  a 
horrible  system  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  im- 
piety. 

The  address  on  his  majesty's  speech  was 
warmly  supported  by  Lord  Auckland,  who  in- 
veighed in  strong  terms  against  the  French 
government,  and  execrated  that  spirit  of  impiety, 
despotism,  inhumanity,  and  rapine,  which  defied 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  He  allowed 
that  the  republican  leaders  had  shown  consider- 
able abilities,  and  had  called  into  action  a  most 
formidable  force  ;  but  he  trusted  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  would  be  able  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  rescue  the  civilized  world  from  the 
danger  of  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford  wished  for  a  speedy  negociation,  as  we  had 
rushed  into  the  war  without  necessity  ;  and  he 
proposed  an  amendment  for  that  purpose.  The 
Puke  of  Portland  justified  the- war  as  strictly 
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defensive.,  and  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  BOOK  I. 

of  the   Christian    religion,    political     ami    civil 

liberty,  law  and  order.  Earl  Spencer  pursued  CHAP,  xvn. 
the  same  line  of  argument ;  and  the  Earl  of  "TJoT" 
Coventry,  with  equal  zeal,  supported  the  cause 
of  hostility.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asserted, 
that  he  had  as  strong  a  zeal  for  the  support  of 
our  constitution  as  any  peer  of  the  realm,  but  he 
was  not  impelled  by  that  zeal  to  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  war,  as  he  did  not  conceive  that  our 
happy  establishments  were  endangered  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  French.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
wished  that  the  object  of  the  war  might  be  defin- 
ed ;  but  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  marked  out  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  It  was  not,  as  it  had  been  called  by 
many,  a  war  of  kings.  It  was  of  a  much  more 
important  nature,  being  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  general  order,  religion,  and  morality. — 
Lord  Grenville  also  animadverted  on  the  decla- 
rations, the  opinions,  and  the  conduct,  of  the 
different  parties  in  France,  and  endeavoured  to 
show,  from  the  convulsed  state  of  that  country, 
the  fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  a  successful,  negocia- 
tion. On  a  division,  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
dress were  97,  while  only  12  peers  voted  for 
the  amendment. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  address  was 
moved  by  Lord  Clifden,  and  supported  in  a  very 
luminous  speech  by  Lord  Mornington,  who  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Dundas,*  and 
Mr.  Pitt ;  this  address  was  opposed  by  Ear| 
Wyeombe,  Colonel  Tarleton,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  their  oppo- 
sition proved  so  unavailing,  that  the  original 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  277  to  59. 
On  the  27th  of  January,  Lord  Arden  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  a  supply  of  85,000  seamen, 
including  12,115  marines,  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year ;  and  on  the  3d  of  the  following 
month  he  further  moved,  that  the  land  forces 
should  consist  of  60,244  men,  including  3382 
invalids ;  both  which  motions  were  carried. 

To  guard  against  an  invasion  with  which 
the  French  menaced  this  country,  a  bill  was 
enacted  for  the  augmentation,  of  the  militia. ;  and 
the  court  encouraged  the  formation  of  volunteer 
companies  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  not  only 
with  that  view,  but  also  for  the  suppression  of 
riots. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Dundas. 
delivered  a  message  from  his  majesty,  importing 
that  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
States-General,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  should 
furnish  62,000  troops,  which  was  30,000  beyond 
his  contingent,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty  ,£50,000  a  month, 
.£100,000  for  forage,  £ 400,000  to  put  the  army 
I  i 
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•ROOK  1.  in  motion,  and  ,£100,000  on  their  return,  which 
in  one  year  would  amount  to  ,£1,200,000,  out 
of  which  the  States-General  were  to  pay 
.£400,000. 

A  message  from  the  king1,  more  essentially 
connected  with  the  interests  of  this  country,  was 
soon  after  delivered.  It  referred  to  the  seditious 
practices  of  democratic  societies,  and  intimated 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  baffling  their 
dangerous  designs.  The  papers  belonging  to 
these  clubs  were  examined  by  a  committee;  and 
a  report  was  soon  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It 
•was  affirmed,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  that 
the  '  Society  for  Constitutional  Information'  aud 
the  '  London  Corresponding  Society,'  under  the 
pretence  of  reform,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
the  government;  that  other  associations,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  pursued  the  same 
object ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  promote 
a  general  convention  of  the  people  ;  that  they 
had  provided  arms  for  the  more  effectual  prose- 
cution of  their  nefarious  purposes ;  that  meetings 
of  popular  delegates  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1702  and  the  following  year  ;  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  regulated  on  the  French  model ; 
and  that,  after  the  dispersion  of  this  convention, 
the  two  leading  societies  exerted  their  efforts 
to  procure  a  similar  meeting  in  England, 
which  should  supersede  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  flagitious  schemes 
of  these  societies,  the  minister  proposed  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  should  be  suspended  in  cases 
of  treason  and  sedition.  Mr.  Fox  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  stretch  of  power  was  not  justified 
by  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  against 
the  associations  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated, 
as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  the  grant  of 
an  arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment :  but  Mr. 
Burke  was  convinced  that  the  power  in  question 
would  not  be  abused,  aud  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  salutary  effects  ;  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  advised  the  strongest  measures  of  coercion. 
The  bill  of  suspension  was  rapidly  enacted  ;  and 
after  spirited  debates,  an  address  was  voted, 
promising  th»  strenuous  co-operation  of  the  two 
houses  with  the  executive  powers  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  seditious  ^attempts  and  treason- 
able conspiracies. 

Although  the  state  trials,  pending  at  this 
crisis,  served  to  heighten  the  alarm  which  so 
universally  prevailed,  the  happy  result  of  those 
trials  tended  not  a  little  to  allay  the  general  ap- 
prehensions, and  to  restore  the  public  mind  to  its 
proper  tone.  At  the  spring  assizes  in  this  year, 
held  at  Lancaster,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
of  Manchester,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  at  whose  house  meetings  for 


political  purposes  were  statedly  held,  was  indict- 
ed for  conspiring  with  nine  other  persons  to  over- 
turn the  constitution  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
assist  the  French  in  case  of  invasion.  To  estab- 
lish this  charge,  involving  in  its  consequences, 
not  only  the  character,  but  the  life  of  the  accused, 
the  principal  evidence  adduced  was  a  spy  of  the 
name  of  Dunn,  whose  testimony  was  so  contra- 
dictory and  absurd,  that  the  prosecution  was  even 
abandoned  by  tlie  counsel  for  the  crown,  and 
Mr.  Walker  was  honourably  acquitted,  without 
being  put  upon  his  defence,  while  his  wretched 
accuser  was  committed  to  prison,  to  take  his 
trial  for  perjury. 

On  the  veniict  of  NotGuilty  being  pronounc- 
ed by  the  jury,  under  direction  of  the  beuch, 
Mr.  Justice  Heath,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Walker,  said  : 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Walker,  that  this  will  be  an  admonition 
to  you  to  keep  better  company  in  future." 

Mr.  Walker. — "  I  have  been  in  no  bad  company, 
my  lord,  except  in  that  of  the  wretch  who  stands  behind 
me  ;  nor  is  there  a  word  or  an  action  of  my  life,  in  which 
thepublicareatallinterested,that  I  wish  unsaid, or  undone, 
or  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  would  not  repeat." 

Mr.  Justice  Heath. — "  You  hare  been  honourably 
acquitted,  sir,  and  the  witness  against  you  is  committed 
for  perjury." 

The  trial  of  two  persons  at  Edinburgh,  who 
had  been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
took  place  under  a  special  commission,  in  the 
month  of  September,  in  this  year.  On  the  3d 
day  of  that  month,  Robert  Watt,  a  man  with- 
out a  local  habitation,  and  a  spy  by  profession, 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  This 
man,  it  appeared,  had  formed  a  romantic  project 
for  seizing  by  forceupon  the  castleof  Edinburgh, 
as  well,  as  upon  the  persons  of  the  principal  judi- 
cial and  municipal  officers  of  that  city,  together 
with  the  bank  and  the  excise-office.  This  inten- 
tion he  had  communicated  to  several  persons, 
who  all  refused  to  come  into  bis  plans,  except 
one  David  Downie,  an  illiterate  mechanic.  That 
Watt  had  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the  king, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  as  he  had  notactually 
levied  it,  it  was  contended  that  his  offence  did 
not  come  within  the  proper  and  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  thetrial  was  the 
prisoner's  defence,  in  which  he  asserted,  and 
produced  letters  in  court  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Dtindas,  in  support  of  that  assertion,  that  he  had 
been  retained  as  a  spy  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  received  money  from  them,  for 
his  services.*  The  prisoner's  counsel,  therefore, 
contended,  that  what  their  client  had  done  was 
with  no  other  view  than  to  arrive  more  com- 


*  Mr.  Erskine's  Speech  ou  Hardy's  Trial. 
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pletely  at  the  knowledge  of  tbe  secrets  of  those 
persons  whose  conduct  he  was  to  observe  ;  and, 
by  appearing  zealous  in  the  same  cause,  to  cover 
his  real  intentions  of  betraying  these  counsels, 
and  bringing  to  punishment  the  enemies  of  their 
sovereign.  This  singular  defence  did  not  avail 
the  prisoner,  the  jury  pronounced  him  guilty,  the 
judgepassed  (he  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and 
tlie  executioner  performed  his  duty.  Dovvnie 
Avas  also  convicted  and  condemned,  but  the  jury 
recnminenlled  him  to  mercy,  and  the  royal  ele- 
raencv  was  extended  towards  him. 

While  the  public  mind  was  still  in  a  high 
stale  of  fermentation,  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  state  trials  in  the  north  and  those  tJftit  were 
now  pending  in  the  British  metropolis,  a  dreadful 
rumour  was  on  a  sudden  raised,  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  the  king.  The  persons  implicated  in 
this  charge  were,  one  Le  Maitre,  apprentice  to  a 
watch-maker, in  Denmark-Street;  William  Hig- 
gins,  apprentice  to  a  chemist,  in  Fleet-Street, 
and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  kept  a 
book-stall  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  Their 
accuser  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Upton, 
an  apprentice  to  a  watch-maker.  The  conspira- 
tors, who  all  resided  in  London,  were  appre- 
hended by  a  warrant  from  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  September,  and  under- 
went several  examinations  before  the  privy 
council.  The  charge,  resting  on  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  Upton,  was  to  the  following  effect ;  An 
instrument  was  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
informer  Upton,  in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick, 
ill  which  was  to  have  been  inserted  a  brass  tube, 
of  two  feet  long  ;  through  this  tube  a  poisoned 
dart  or  arrow  was  to  have  been  blown  by  the 
breath  of  the  conspirator  Le  Maitre,  at  his 
majesty,  either  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  or  in 
the  Play-House.  The  poison  prepared  was  to 
have  been  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  that  if  the  point 
but  glanced  upon  the  king,  it  was  to  have  pro- 
duced instantaneous  death.  This  story,  which 
set  at  defiance  all  knowledge  of  every  human 
art  and  science,  for  some  time  obtained  credit, 
and  the  persons  accused  were  committed  for 
trial ;  but  after  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment, 
the  evidence  against  them  was  found  so  incon- 
sistent, absurd,  and  incredible,  that  the  whole 
affair  fell  into  contempt,  under  the  popular  de- 
signation of  the  pop-gun-plot,  and  the  men  were, 
without  trial,  set  at  liberty. 

These  transactions  served  but  as  a  prelude 
to  the  proceedings  that  were  now  about  to  take 
place  in  the  Sessions-House,  at  Clerkenwell,and 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  was 
rivetted  with  intense  anxiety.  'On  the  25th  of 
October,  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoe-maker,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  London 
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Corresponding  Society  ;  Daniel  A  dams,  the  secre-  BOOK.  T. 

tary  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information;  

John  Home  Tooke,  the  philologist ;  the  Rev.  CHAP.XVII. 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  preceptor  to  Lord  Mahon  ; 
John'Thelwall,  the  political  lecturer ;  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  dramatist ;  J.  A.  Bonney ;  Steward 
Kyd  ;  John  Richer  ;  and  John  Baxter  ;  were  all 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  President 
of  the  Special  Commission,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre.  The  indictment  was  of  uncommon  length, 
and  contained  no  less  than  nine  overt  acts  of  high 
treason,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  general 
charge,  that  these  persons  did  conspire  to  sum- 
mon delegates  to  a  national  convention,  with  a, 
view  to  subvert  the  government,  to  levy  war 
against  the  existing  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  to  depose  the  king.  The  court,  at  the 
request  of  the  prisoners,  determined  that  they 
should  be  tried  separately,  and  Mr.  Hardy  was 
the  first  of  the  number  put  upon  his  trial. 

The  opening  speech  of  Sir  John  Scott,  the 
attorney-general,  occupied  nine  hours  in  the  deli- 
very, and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  recapitulation  of 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
written  evidence  consisted  chiefly  of  advertise- 
ments, addresses,  &c.*  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  of  several  private  letters,  which  had 
been  seized  among  the  papers  of  the  prisoners. 
Many  of  these  papers  were  in  an  intemperate  and 
even  inflammatory  style,  with  respect  to  ministers 
and  other  persons  in  authority,  but  none  of  them 
could  by  any  fairness  of  construction  be  construed 
into  high  treason.  On  the  parole  evidence,  the 
attorney  general  had  drawn  a  very  candid,  and  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  a  necessary  distinction. — 
"  Some  of  the  witnesses,  he  observed,  were  above 
all  exception  ;  and  some  were  persons  employed 
by  the  government  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
of  these  societies  :"  From  the  witnesses  of  the 
former  description,  nothing  was  extracted  to 
establish  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  and  the 
latter  were  found  undeserving  of  credit.  These 
men  enumerated  several  instances  of  rash  and 
inflammatory  expressions,  not  personally  affect- 
ing the  prisoner,  Hardy,  used  at  different  meet- 
ings of  the  popular  societies,  which  might  come 
under  the  designation  of  sedition,  but  of  any 
formal  design  to  subvert  the  government,  there 
existed  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  grandobject  at  which  these  associations 
aimed,  was  unquestionably  to  effect  a  reform  in 
parliament,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond — universal  suffrage  and  annual  elec- 
tions ;  and  as  these  societies  contained  a  large 
portion  of  converts  to  the  novel  and  extravagant 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Paine,  there  can  he  little  doubt 
but  that  some  of  the  members,  in  the  height  of 


*  See  State  Trials. 
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(heir  enthusiasm,  believed  that  a  radical  reform 
in  parliament,  upon  democratic  principles,  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government ;  but  this  did  not  amount  to 
treason,  nor  even  to  sedition.  An  attempt  was 
made  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  crown-lawyers, 
to  show  that  the  associations  in  question  had 
armed  themselves  against  the  government ; 
whereas,  on  examination,  it  appeared  that  they 
hud  procured  a  few  pikes  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  (he  mob  at  Sheffield,  and 
other  populous  places  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings.* In  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the 
trials,  the  Corresponding  Society  had  applied  to 
Mr.  Francis,  a  member  of  parliament,  to  present 
their  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  that 
gentleman  deposed,  that  upon  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Hardy,  their  secretary,  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  come  forward  and  produce  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  society,  to  evince  that  there  v/as 
nothing  seditious  in  their  conduct,  and  that  their 
object  was  merely  parliamentary  reform.  The 
defence  of  Mr.  Hardy,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  may  be 
considered  as  a  model  of  forensic  eloquence.  With 
professional  knowledge  and  science,  this  cele- 
brated orator  embodied  a  wide  range  of  history 
and  literature,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
•with  human  life.  Such  attainments,  invigorated 
by  genius  and  adorned  with  persuasive  grace, 
«poke  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the  most 
impressive  eloquence,  and  formed  a  defence  infe- 
rior in  no  respect  to  Tully's  defence  of  Milo, 
constituting,  at  the  same  time,  a  brilliant  epoch 
in  the  oratory  of  the  British  bar. 

After  a  number  of  witnesses  had  been  called 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  prisoner  was  of  irre- 
proachable character,  and  that  he  was  a  peace- 
able and  inoffensive  man,  the  defence  was  con- 
cluded very  ably  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  The  trial  was 
protracted  to  the  unprecedented  length  of  seven 
•lays,  and  the  evidence  being  closed,  the  jury, 
alter  a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
'\nt  Guilty — a  verdict,  than  which  none  ever 
pronounced  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  gave 
more  general  satisfaction,  or  was  more  exten- 
sively important  in  its  consequences. 

Considering  the  state  of  parties  in  the  king- 
dom at  this  time,  the  public  joy  at  the  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Hardy  was  much  more  general  than 
might  have  been  imagined.  Even  many  of  those 
\vlio  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  societies  in 
question  appeared  to  partake  in  the  triumph, 
and  they  were  probnbly  not  insensible  to  the 
very  judicious  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the 
acquittal  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Eiskine  : — "  1  hate  Lord  George  Gordon, 


but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  convicted  of  this  con- 
structive treason;  for  though  I  hate  him,  I  love 
my  country  and  myself." 

"  The  acquittal  of  Hardy  gave,"  says  Dr. 
Bisset,  "  very  general  satisfaction  :  impartial 
friends  to  the  king  and  constitution  were  aware, 
that  the  best  security  of  those  was  the  upright 
administration  of  law,  even  towards  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  were  pleased  that  a  person  wasacquit- 
ted,  whose  proven  act  had  not  contravened  the 
statut.es  which  only  establish  the  crime  of 
treason. "f 

"  Mr.  Hardy's  deportment,"  says  an  eye 
witness,  "  through  the  whole  of  his  ard'uous  trial, 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  exemplary  deco- 
rum ;  firm,  temperate,  and  tranquil,  he  showed 
throughout  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  heart ; 
when  the  jury  pronounced  the  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty,  he  addressed  them  in  a  few  words  of 
grateful  acknowledgment,  which  were  drowned 
in  the  low  but  universal  noise  of  joy  which  filled 
the  court.  On  being  liberated  from  confinement, 
he  was  drawn  in  a  coach  by  the  rejoicing  multi- 
tudes, first  to  his  own  house  in  Piccadilly,  and 
to  his  brother's  house  in  the  Strand  ;  but  before 
he  entered  the  house,  he  went  into  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Martin,  and  was  shown  to  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  from  whose  side  he  had  been  taken 
when  he  was  first  seized,  and  who  had  fallen 
under  the  shock.  The  multitude  respected  his 
feelings  ;  with  a  sympathy  that  did  them  credit, 
they  kept  at  a  distance  while  his  relation  pointed 
out  to  him  the  grave  ;  after  this  affecting  scene, 
he  went  into  his  brother'!  house,  and  in  a  short 
address  thanked  his  fellow-countrymen  for  the 
kind  interest  they  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and 
requested  them,  as  they  respected  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  displayed  their  zeal,  to  separate 
in  pca'ce.  The  cry  of  "  home  !  home!"  succeed- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  multitude  had 
completely  dispersed."  The  gratitude  of  the 
people  was  also  shown  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  able  and  in- 
trepid advocates  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  days,  the  cele- 
brated John  Home  Tooke,  formerly  and  for 
many  years  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  a  man  possessed  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual talents,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  mixed 
with  a  considerable  alloy  of  eccentricity,  was 
brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  trial  it  appeared, 
to  the  general  surprise  of  the  court,  that  Mr. 
Tooke,  supposed  so  vehemently  democratic,  hail 
been  a  remarkably  guarded  and  temperate  advo- 
cate of  reform — that  he  very  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  societies — and  had  even  incurred 
their  suspicion  and  dislike  on  that  account.  Ji* 


*  Sec  State  Trials,  Carnage  and  Broomliead's  Evidence. 
|   Bissit's  History,  Vol.  VI.  Paye  12. 
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had  frequently  declared  his  attachment  to  the 
house  of  peers,  as  an  useful  and  necessary  branch 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  had  uniformly  reproba- 
ted the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform  ;  in 
proof  of  which  it  appeared,  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Major  Cartwright  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  he  made  use  of  the  following  familiar,  but 
expressive  illustration:  "  You  would  go  to  Wind- 
sor, but  I  should  choose  to  stop  at  Hounslow." 

Some  difficulty  having  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  concerning  the  identity  of  the  pri- 
soner's hand  writing,  Mr.  Tooke  offered  himself 
to  identify  it  whenever  it  appeared,  adding  : — 
"  I  protest  I  have  never  done  an  act — I  protest 
I  have  never  had  a  sentiment — I  protest  I  have 
never  had  a  thought  of  any  political  nature,  which, 
taken  fairly,  I  have  the  smallest  degree  of  dis- 
position not  now  to  admit.  I  am  anxious  that 
my  life  and  character  should  go  together,  and  I 
wish  to  admit  all  that  I  have  said,  done,  or  writ- 
ten." In  the  early  stages  of  this  trial  some 
altercations  took  place,  principally  as  to  matters 
of  form,  but  the  whole  was  soon  converted  into 
such  a  scene  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour  as 
perhaps  never  before  occurred  in  a  trial  for  a 
capital  offence. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  at- 
tending this  trial  was  the  examination  of  (he  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Mr.  I  itt,  who  were  both  sub- 
pccned  as  witnesses  by  Mr.  Tooke.  The  former 
was  interrogated  merely  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,  in  order  to  show 
that  as  to  the  matter  of  reform,  the  correspond- 
ing and  constitutional  societies  were  formed  upon 
that  plan,  and  not  modelled,  as  had  been  con- 
tended, upon  the  principles  of  the  French  re- 
volution. Mr.  Pitt  was  then  called,  and  asked  a 
variety  of  questions  relative  to  the  Westminster 
convention  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  1792 ;  to 
these  he  was  not  able,  from  want  of  recoiled  ion, 
to  return  any  precise  answer  ;  but  he  at  length 
remembered  that  he  was  present  at  some  meet- 
ings in  Privy-Garden,  where  there  were  dele- 
gates from  different  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
object  it  was  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
procuring  a  reform  in  the  commons  house  of 
parliament.  The  evidence  being  gone  through 
on  the  22d  of  November,  the  jury  retifed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  An  involuntary  burst  of  acclamation 
instantly  filled  the  court,  and  was  re  echoed  by 
the  populace  without,  who,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  esoorted  the  counsel,  Messrs*.  Erskine 
and  Gibbs,  to  their  chambers. 

The  prosecution  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  ended  with  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Tooke  ;  and  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  December, 
a  jury  being  empanelled  pro  forma,  Messrs. 
tionney,  Joyce,  Kyd,  and  Holcrolt,  were  ac- 
quitted and  discharged. 

(No.  9.) 
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The  trial  of  Mr.  Tlielwall    commenced    on    BOOK   I. 

the  same  day,  and  terminated  in  the  same  mail- — 

ner  as  the  other  state  trials.  No  new  evidence  fHAl>-  XVI|_- 
was  adduced  against  him  except  some  intem- 
perate expressions,  which  he  was  said  to  have 
used  at  a  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  in  his 
lecture  room;  but  the  evidence  of  these  expres- 
sions resting  on  the  authority  of  the  spies  Lynain 
and  Taylor,  whose  testimony  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  that  of  two  other  witnesses,  he  was 
acquitted.  All  the  other  prosecutions  were  then 
abandoned  by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  those  who 
had  been  indicted  were  liberated  from  confine- 
ment. 

On  the  result  of  these  trials,  it  is  only 
simple  justice  towards  the  institutions  of  our 
own  country,  to  remark,  that  whatever  grievances 
Englishmen  may  have  to  complain  of  occasio- 
nally in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
they  cannot  felicitate  themselves  too  strongly  or 
too  frequently  on  the  wide  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  E  ven 
the  forms  of  law,  which  in  civil  cases  are  produc- 
tive of  expense,  and  might  perhaps  be  simplified 
with  advantage,  form  in  criminal  cases  a  barrier 
against  oppression  and  injustice.  Woe  to  that 
nation,  who,  consenting  in  any  case  to  dispense 
with  the  forms  of  law,  admits  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  and  the  action  of 
prejudice  or  passion  in  judicial  proceedings.  To 
this  fatal  error  may  be  traced  those  black  and 
sanguinary  transactions  which  disgraced  the 
early  periods  of  the  revolution  in  France,  and 
which  led  to  the  condemnation,  or  rather  to  the 
murder,  of  men,  upon  suspicion,  rumour,  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  tarn  from 
contemplating  the  happy  institutions  of  our  own 
country,  to  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  Poland 
at  this  juncture.  The  people  of  that  unhappy 
country,  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  triumphed  in  the 
successes  of  France  over  the  armies  of  their  op- 
pressors :  but  a  severe  retribution  for  this  offence 
awaited  them  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
179J,  Baron  d'lngelstroehm,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Warsaw,  demanded  the  erasernent  of 
every  record,  and  the  surrender  of  every  paper 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  which -had 
been  forcibly  abolished  by  the  invaders,  and  that 
of  1772  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  passive  submission  of  the  Poles  to  this 
demand  served  only  to  increase  the  insolence  of 
the  conquerors,  and  Russia  at  length  issued  its 
mandate  for  the  reduction  of  the  military  force  of 
Poland  to  16,000  men.  The  veteran  regiments, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, positively  refused  to  comply  with  this 
requisition,  and  General  Madaliuski  appeared  at 
Kk 
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BOOK    I.  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  insurgents,  who  had 

resolved  not  to  surrender  their  arras   without  a 

struggle.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  in 
1794,  the  celebrated  Koseiusko,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  both  in  America  and  in 
Poland,  appeared  in  the  field.  After  obtaining 
several  advantages  over  the  Prussians  in  their 
newly  acquired  territories,  he  advanced  towards 
Cracow,  which  was  abandoned  to  him  by  the  Rus- 
sian garrison,  on  the  21th  of  March  ;  on  which 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  nation,  in  the 
most  energetic  terms,  to  shake  off  their  fetters, 
and  to  unite  in  forming  a  new  confederation  ; 
and  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  all  present,  to 
maintain  the  constitution  of  1791.  In  the  month 
of  April  General  Koseiusko  began  his  march  to 
Warsaw,  with  an  army  composed  of  such  regular 
troops  as  he  could  collect,  and  reinforced  by  some 
thousands  of  peasants,  armed  with  pikes.  On 
the  road  he  fell  in  with  a  strong  corps  of  Rus- 
sians, detached  by  Baron  d'Ingelstroehm  from 
Warsaw,  to  regain  possession  of  Cracow  :  a 
fierce  encounter  ensued,  and  the  Russians  were  in 
the  end  totally  routed,  with  great  slaughter — the 
Polish  peasantry,  in  their  fury,  and  to  their 
disgrace,  giving  no  quarter  to  the  enemy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  now  arose  and  drove 
out  the  Russian  garrison  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Koseiusko  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
king,  who  had  previously  issued  a  proclamation, 
requiring  his  subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
now  yielded  passively  to  the  course  of  events, 
and  declared  himself  head  of  the  confederation. 
Addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented 
from  all  quarters,  and  70,000  men,  exclusive  of 
peasantry,  were  in  arms  before  the  end  of  May ; 
but  this  force  was  disposed  in  different  bodies, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  vast  armies  of  the  powers  allied 
for  their  destruction  were  advancing  upon  them 
with  rapid  steps  on  every  side.  A  Prussian  army, 
under  General  Eisner,  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Cracow,  which  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the 
15th  of  June.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty  advanced  towards  the  city  of  War- 
saw, defended  by  Koseiusko  in  person  with  such 
skill  and  courage,  that  the  Prussians  were  com- 
pelled, after  a  blockade  and  siege  of  two  months, 
to  retreat,  with  loss  and  disgrace,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia.  The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
gradually  making  progress  on  the  side  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  on  the  8th  of  September,  in  a  general 
engagement  near  Brzesc,  defeated  the  insurgents, 
whom  they  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Bug. 
The  invaders,  now  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Suworow,  the  conqueror  of  Ismail,  marched 
forward  in  full  confidence  of  victory  to  Warsaw, 
designing  in  their  way  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  detached  corps  of  General  Ferfen.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  this  project,  Koseiusko,  at  the 


head  ol  liis  brave  Poles,  attacked  I1  crit'ii,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  with  undaunted  intrepidity.  The 
courage  displayed  by  the  Russians  was  not  infe- 
rior, and  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
and  of  superior  discipline.  Alter  a  contest  of 
five  hours  the  Poles  were  totally  overpowered, 
and  Koseiusko  himself,  having  received  a  danger- 
ous wound,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  fate 
of  Poland  was  decided  by  this  unfortunate  battle. 
The  Generals  Suworow  and  Ferfen,  on  effecting 
their  proposed  junction,  proceeded  to  Warsaw, 
which  was  defended  by  Madalinski,  and  other 
brave  officers,  a  formidable  line  of  batteries  being 
opposed  to  the  enemy.  But  Suworow  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  any  obstacles  however  formid- 
able; heimmediately  ordered  his  soldiers  to  mount 
to  the  assault,  using  only  the  sabre  and  bayonet ; 
after  a  severe  contest  of  eight  hours  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Poles  ceased,  and  the  fighi 
was  converted  into  a  massacre.  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  this 
horrid  business  was,thatnearly  tenhoursafterthe 
Russians,  apparently  satiated  with  blood  and 
slaughter,  had  rested  upon  their  arms,  the  car- 
nage and  pillage  of  this  devoted  city  commenced 
a-new.  The  beautiful  suburb  of  Praga  was  set 
on  fire,  and  vast  numbers,  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  women  and  children,  perished  by  the  sword, 
or  in  the  flames.  A  capitulation  was  at  length 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  Count  Potocki,  one  of 
the  insurgent  chiefs  ;  but  even  in  this  extremity 
some  high-spirited  patriots  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  capitulation  ;  among  (hese  was  Ge- 
neral Wawrzecki,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
whom  Suworow  offered  to  return  his  sword,  but 
the  noble  Pole,  whose  heart  adversity  could  not 
subdue,  refused  the  proffered  boon,  saying: — 
"  This  sword  has  now  become  useless,  since  I 
have  n«  longer  a  country  to  defend." 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  Russian  com- 
mander made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Warsaw, 
traversing  that  dreadful  scene  of  desolation  and 
destruction  in  profound  and  terrific  silence. 
"  Having  made  a  solitude,  he  called  it  peace." 
The  Polish  chiefs  Koseiusko,  Potocki,  .and 
others,  were  sent  under  a  strong  military  escort 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  thrown  into  dungeons; 
and  Stanislaus,  the  unfortunate  monarch,  soon 
after  ended  his  days  in  that  city.  A  third  and 
:i  final  partition  of  the  unfortunate  kingdom  of 
Poland  took  place  after  a  short  interval,  con- 
formable to  a  new  convention,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1795,  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to 
which  Austria  acceded,  and  the  name  of  Poland 
was,  from  this  time,  blotted  out  from  the  map 
of  Europe — or  rather,  the  name  alone  remained, 
to  serve  as  an  imperishable  monument  of  a  series 
of  the  most  flagitious  acis  of  political  injustice 
and  oppression  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  civilized  world. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Operations  in  the  West  Indies — Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir 
John  Jervis — Capture  of-  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  the  Saints,  and  Guadaloupe — French 
Expedition  under  J'ictor  Hughes — Re-capture  oj  Guadaloupe — Operations  in  St. 
Domingo. 


DISASTROUS  as  the  campaign  of  1794 
had  been  to  the  British  arms  on  the  continent,  her 
success,  Wherever  she  acted  alone  and  on  her  own 
element,  was  not  less  distinguished.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1793,  the  British  govern- 
ment had  prepared  a  formidable  armament  to 
act  against  the  colonies  of  France  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  third  of  November  in  that  year 
this  expedition  sailed;  the  land  forces,  which 
consisted  of  about  6,000  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Charles  Grey ;  and  the  naval  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  four  ships  of  war,  nine 
frigates,  a  bomb  ketch,  and  a  few  gun-boats, 
and  several  store  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Jervis. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  fleet  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
February  that  the  campaign  commenced.  On 
the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  of  February,  three 
separate  landings  were  effected  on  the  island  of 
Martinico,  and  an  opening  for  the  British  fleet 
having  been  made  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  the 
troops,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  immediately 
sailed  from  Alice  L' Ariel,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Royal,  with  a  view  to  co-operate 
in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  Notwithstand- 
ing several  spirited  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Symes 
succeeded  in  the  capture  of  the  large  town  of 
St.  Pierre,  while  the  third  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Buckeridge, 
and  supported  by  the  first  and  second  battalions 
of  light  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonels 
Coote  and  Blundell.  assailed  General  Bellegrade, 
with  so  much  gallantry  and  success  as  to  take 
possession  of  his  camp  and  artillery,  with  very 
inconsiderable  loss ;  the  general  himself,  and 
three  hundred  of  his  followers,  having  fallen  into 
their  hands.  But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of 
the  British  arms,  two  strong  fortresses  still  re- 
mained to  be  subdued :  the  first  of  these  was 
Fort  Louis,  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  harbour  called  the  Caren- 
age ;  the  second  Fort  Bourbon,  built  upon  a  hill, 
and  greatly  superior  in  point  of  strength.  The 
British  batteries  in  the  second  parallel,  meant  to 
be  directed  against  Fort  Bourbon,  being  at  length 
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complete,  measures  were  concerted  with  the  ^ 
admiral  for  the  combined  attack  by  the  naval  and 
land  forces ;  the  artillery  on  the  Morne,  Tortent- 
son,  and  Carrier,  accordingly  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  upon  Fort  Royal,  while  all  the  other  bat- 
teries played  on  Fort  Bourbon,  during  both  day 
and  night,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  morning  of 
the  19th  of  March,  until  the  ships  destined  for 
this  service  had  taken  their  respective  stations. 

Previously  to  this,    the   battery   on  point  Car- 
rier,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the   entrance 
of  the  Carenage,  had  been  opened,  and,  with  the 
gun-boats,   kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  Fort  St. 
Louis.     Lieutenant    Bowen,    of  the   Boyne,    who 
commanded    the    latter,     perceiving    a    favorable 
opportunity,    boarded  the    Bien  Venue,  a  French 
frigate,    and   brought  off  the  captain,   lieutenant, 
and   about   twenty   men,   under   a   severe   fire  of 
grape-shot    and  musketry   from    the   fort.      The 
success  of  so   gallant   an    action    stimulated    the 
commanders    by   sea   and   land    to    attempt   this 
place,    as  well  as  the   town    of  Fort  Royal,    by 
assault.     Scaling   ladders    were    accordingly   pro- 
vided ;    the  Asia  and  Zebra  were   ordered  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  to  batter  the  walls,    and  also  to 
cover  the   embarkation,    consisting  of  flat  boats, 
barges,     and    pinnaces,     under    the  command   of 
Commodore    Thompson,    supported  by    Captains 
Nugent   and    Riou ;     while    the    grenadiers    and 
light  infantry,    led   by  Lieutenant-colonels  Stew- 
art,   Close,    and   Buckeridge,    advanced    from  the 
camps   of  La   Coste  and  Sourri<ere.     This   move- 
ment   succeeded    completely    in  every  part  except 
in    respect  to  the  Asia,    which  did  not  enter  the 
port   as    intended,   in    consequence   of  some  mis- 
take  of  the  pilot,    who  was  a  French  naval  offi- 
But that  unfortunate  circumstance  did  not 
the   gallant     Captain    Fauiknor,    who   had 
for  some   time   exposed   to  a  fire   of  grape- 
from   undertaking     the    service,     although 
and   unsupported.     On  the  20th  he  ran  the 
close  to   the  wall   of  the  fort,  and  leaping 
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overboard  at  the  head  of  his  sloop's  company, 
actually  assailed  and  carried  it  by  escalade, 
before  the  boats  under  Captain  Rogers,  an  active 
and  spirited  officer,  could  get  on  shore  to  his 
assistance.  Immediately  after  this,  a  body  of 


Monsieur  de  Tourcllcs,  Lieutenant  of  the  Fort  previously  to  the  revolution. 
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BOOK    I.  land   forces,    under  Colonel    Symes,     entered    the 

town  by  the  bridge  over  the  canal,  hoisted  the  Bri- 

Ciiu'.-xvm  tish  colours,  and  changed  the  name  of  Fort  Louis 
to  Fort  Edward,  in  compliment  to  the  prince,  who 
had  arrived  some  time  before  from  Canada,  and 
now  commanded  at  the  camp  of  La  Coste. 

General  Rochambeau,  who  is  supposed  not 
to  have  been  very  warmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  republicans,  sent  his  aide-de-camp  on  the 
21st,  with  a  flag,  offering  to  surrender  Fort 
BourbSn.  The  terms  were  accordingly  discus- 
sed, and  ratified  next  day;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  nine  hundred,  should  marcli  out  with  colours 
flying,  thirty  rounds  a  man,  and  two  field  pieces 
with  twelve  rounds ;  they  were  then  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  after  stipulating  not  to  serve 
against  his  Britannic  Majesty  or  his  allies  during 
the  present  war,  to  embark  immediately  for 
France. 

On  the  23d,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the  English 
troops  marched  to  the  fort,  struck  the  French 
three-coloured  flag,  hoisted  the  British  colours, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  from  Fort 
Bourbon  to  Fort  George ;  while  the  governor,  in 
consequence  of  a  secret  article,  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  America. 

After  leaving  six  regiments  as  a  garrison, 
under  Brigadier-general  Whyte  and  Colonel 
Myres,  the  fleet  sailed  for  St.  Lucia,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  was  attended  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty. On  the  very  nest  day  after  the  fleet  had 
left  Martinico,  a  landing  was  effected ;  and  the 
enemy's  troops,  being  appalled  at  the  matchless 
intrepidity  with  which  Lieutenant-colonel  Coote, 
with  only  four  light  companies,  had  stormed  a 
redoubt  and  two  batteries,  agreed  to  surrender 
on  the  3d  of  April ;  Prince  Edward  accordingly 
hoisted  the  British  colours,  and  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Charlotte,  while  the  Grand  Cul  de 
Sac,  in  which  the  fleet  anchored,  received  the 
appellation  of  Barrington  Bay. 

The  entire  conquest  of  St.  Lucia  having 
been  thus  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Gordon  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  island,  the  Bristish  squadron 
immediately  returned  to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  Mar- 
tinico, where,  having  taken  on  board  two  regi- 
ments and  the  heavy  ordnance,  the  admiral 
detatched  Captain  Rogers,  of  the  Quebec,  and 
three  other  ships,*  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  take 
possession  of  the  little  islands  called  the  Saints, 
which  they  effected  without  any  loss.  On  the 
same  day  part  of  this  fleet  anchored  at  Pointe-ii- 
Petre,  in  Gnadaloupe,  but  a  fresh  wind  and  a  lee 
current  prevented  many  of  the  transports  from 
arriving  until  some  time  after.  Without  waiting 


for  their  assistance,  General  Grey  effected  a 
landing,  with  a  body  of  infantry,  and  five  hundred 
seamen  and  mariners,  in  the  bay,  notwithstanding 
the  fire  of  Forts  Cozier  and  Fleur  d'Epee,  under 
cover  of  the  Winchelsea,  Lord  Garlies,  who 
placed  his  ship  so  close  to  the  batteries  that  the 
enemy  could  not  stand  to  their  guns,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  person  wounded  upon  this 
occasion.  At  break  of  day  on  the  12th  of  April 
the  fort  of  La  Fleur  d'Epee  was  carried  by 
assault,  the  troops  on  this  occasion  attacking  in 
three  divisions  with  the  bayonet ;  the  first  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Edward,  who,  with  a 
body  of  grenadiers  and  a  hundred  of  the  naval 
battalion,  stormed  the  post  on  Morne  Mascot; 
the  second,  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  troops, 
under  Major-general  Dunclas,  who  marched  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  take  Fleur  d'E-pee  in  the 
rear,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  Fort 
Louis  and  Pointe-a-Petre;  the  third  under 
Colonel  Symes,  who  proceeded  by  the  road  on 
the  sea-side,  with  intent  to  co-operate  with  the 
former. 

The  success  of  this  bold  and  decisive  attack, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword 
during  the  heat  of  the  contest,  obtained  for  the 
English  the  immediate  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  island  called  Grande  Terre,  for  the  enemy 
thought  proper  to  evacuate  Fort  Louis,  the  town 
of  Pointe-a-Petre,  and  the  new  battery  on  the 
islet  called  Cochon  ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  Basse  Terre  before  the  Ceres  and 
two  gun-boats  could  reach  the  Carenage,  not- 
withstanding the  alertness  and  precision  with 
which  Captain  Incledon  of  the  navy  executed  the 
the  order  of  the  admiral. 

After  a  garrison  had  been  placed  in  Fleur 
d'Epee,  now  denominated  Fort  Prince  of  Wales, 
part  of  the  squadron,  with  two  divisions  of  the 
nnny,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Edward 
and  Colonel  Symes,  anchored  under  Islet  Haut 
de  Fregatte,  and  the  troops  were  landed  that 
night  and  next  morning,  being  the  14th  of  April, 
at  Petit  Bourg :  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
another  detachment,  under  Major-general  Dun- 
das,  disembarked  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  of  Basse  Terre,  and  carried  the  strong 
post  of  Morne  Magdaline;  while  the  two  former 
columns,  after  seizing  on  the  redoubt  d'Ar- 
bond,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  carrying  Anet  by  storm,  obtained  possession 
of  the  important  post  of  Palmiste,  with  all  its 
batteries,  at  break  of  day.  As  these  commanded 
Fort  Charles  and  Basse  Terre,  General  Collot 
thought  fit  to  signify  his  intentions  to  capitulate. 
A  negociation  accordingly  commenced  for  that 


*  The  sc|uadronunder  Captain  Rogers  consisted  of  his  own  ship  the  Quebec  ;  the  Ceres,  Captain  Incledon;  tire 
Blanche,  Captain  Faulknor  ;  and  the  Rose,  Captain  .Scott. 
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purpose,  and  Guadaloupe  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, comprehending  the  islands  of  Mariga- 
lante  and  Desirada,  were  given  up  by  him  on 
the  same  terms  that  had  been  allowed  to  General 
Rochambeau.  The  French  garrison  marched 
out  of  Fort  Charles  on  the  21st  of  April,  and 
Prince  Edward,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry,  having  taken  possession,  the  British 
colours  were  immediately  hoisted  on  Fort  Matilda, 
the  new  name  by  which  it  was  intended  to  desig- 
nate this  place  in  future. 

A  large  accession  to  the  sugar  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  was  thus  obtained  at  a  very  incon- 
siderable expense,  through  the  gallant  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  her  fleets  and  armies; 
while  the  small  portion  of  'English  blood  spilt  in 
the  achievement,  scarcely  stained  the  laurels  of 
victory.  But  the  clemency  of  the  conquerors  is 
not  supposed,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  been 
equal  to  their  valour;  and  a  prostrate  enemy, 
instead  of  being  reconciled  to  his  fate  by  gen- 
tleness, was  soon  menaced  with  exactions,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  legitimate  war- 
fare.* 

Other  unfortunate  circumstances  contributed 
also  at  this  period  to  render  the  English  unpo- 
pular in  the  conquered  islands ;  while  the  almost 
indiscriminate  seizure  of  neutral  property,  under 
the  authority  of  a  temporary  order  of  council, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  independent  na- 
tions, and  produced  the  bitterest  reproaches  on  the 
part  of  America,  whose  vessels  were  confiscated, 
condemned,  and  sold,  with  a  facility  that  excited 
their  astonishment  and  indignation. 

While  the  English  commanders,  lulled  into 
a  false  security  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
conquest  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guada- 
loupe, was  achieved,  had  dispatched  a  reinforce- 
ment to  St.  Domingo,  and  were  publishing 
proclamations  enforcing  military  contributions  on 
the  new  subjects  of  Britain,  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  some  difficulty,  fitted  out  a  feeble 
armament  for  the  West  Indies.  This  was  com- 
posed of  only  two  frigates,  two  forty-four  gun 
ships  armed  en  flute,  and  incapable  of  much 
resistance,  a  corvette,  and  two  transports;  the 
whole  of  which  did  not  contain  above  fifteen 
hundred  troops.  But  the  chief  strength  of  this 
little  squadron  consisted  in  a  simple  decree  of 
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the   national   convention,    which,    by  recognizing  BOOK  I. 

the     principles    of     universal     justice,     conferred 

liberty  on  all  the  slaves  in  the  coloniesf.  But  if  CHAP-  xviijr 
the  law  in  question  was  admirably  contrived  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the 
commissioner  by  whom  it  was  to  be  inforced 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  equally  well  calcu- 
lated for  deriving  every  possible  advantage  from 
so  extraordinary  a  measure.  This  wa^  Victor 
Hughes,  a  man  fitted  by  nature  for  desperate 
enterprises,  and  favoured  upon  the  present 
occasion  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
singularly  auspicious ;  for  General  Dundas,  the 
governor  of  Guadaloupe,  died  about  this 
period,  of  the  yellow  fever;  Colonel  CIos,  the 
second  in  command,  was  seized  at  the  same 
time  with  a  disease  that  proved  mortal ;  while 
the  troops  were  thinned  by  contagion,  and  the 
inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  English  government 
in  consequence  of  recent  events.  The  people  of 
colour  too  could  not  easily  forget  that  beneficent, 
but  perhaps  premature  law,  which  had  rendered 
them  the  equals  of  the  white  inhabitants ;  and  the 
negroes,  glorying  in  a  principle  congenial  to  and 
closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  human 
frame,  hailed  the  decree  of  emancipation  with 
rapture,  and  joyfully  rallied  round  the  cap  of  li- 
berty now  hoisted  as  a  standard. 

The  French  squadron,  having  escaped  all  the 
English  cruisers  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
arrived  at  Pointe-a-Petre,  in  Guadaloupe,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  after  a  passage  of  forty-one  days 
from  Rochefort,  landed  a  body  of  troops  near  the 
village  of  Gozier  in  the  course  of  the  same  night, 
and  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  French 
planters  stationed  within  the  fort,  being  ignorant 
of  the  force  as  well  as  of  the  ultimate  intentions 
of  the  enemy,  proposed  to  march  out  and  surprise 
them,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  their  communica- 
tion with  the  disaffected  inhabitants  in  the  colony, 
and  driving  them  back  to  their  ships.  On  this, 
the  commandant  having  permitted  them  to  assem- 
ble one  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers,  the  party 
sallied  forth  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but 
on  being  unexpectedly  discovered,  a  general 
punic  seized  on  the  unhappy  royalists,  who,  re- 
coilecting  that  if  they  escaped  from  the  fire  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  guillotine  of  the  repub- 


*  See  Major-general  Dundas's  proclamation,  dated  Jlartinico,  February  19th,  1794;  and  another  proclamation 
l>y  Lieutenant-general  Prescott,  dated  May  10th,  1794,  in  which  it  was  intimated,  that  "  all  the  colonial  productions 
iind  provisions  of  \vliatcv  er  kind  and  quality  should  be  publicly  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  captors." 

f  LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

Extract  of  a  Decree  iifthe  National  Convention  of  the  25th  Pluviosr,  the  second  year  of  the  French 

lifjmblic,  one  and  indivisible. 

"  The  national  convention  declares  that  neo-ni  slavery  in  all  the  colonies  is  abolished ;  and  consequently,  that  all  men 
"  without  distinction  of  colour  domiciliated  in  the  colonies  are  French  citizens,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  confirmed  by 
"  tjir  constitution.  It  enjoins  the  committee  of  public  safety  constantly  to  report  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the 
"  execution  of  the  present  decree" 
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BOOK  I.  licans,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  notwkhstand- 

ing  the  repeated  attempts  of  Captain  M'Dowell 

CHAP.XVIII  Oj  the  43d,  the   English  officer  by  whom  they 
were  commanded,  to  rally  them. 

Encouraged  by  this  unfortunate  event,  Vic- 
torHughes  determined  to  advance  against  Pointe- 
a-Petre,  and  attempt  it  by  storm.  After  an 
arduous  struggle,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  island  called  Grande-Terre ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Drummond  having  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat  with  his  feeble  garrison  to  Basse-Terre. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  commanders 
by  sea  and  land  had  actually  embarked,  and  were 
about  to  sail  from  St.  Kitt's  for  England,  when 
they  received  the  intelligence,  equally  unpleasing 
and  unexpected,  of  the  arrival  of  an  armament 
from  France.  On  this,  Sir  John  Jervis,  after 
dispatching  a  vessel  to  Martinico  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  collecting  some  ships  of  war,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Guadaloupe,  and  arrived 
on  the  day  after  the  evacuation.  On  learning 
the  state  of  affairs,  he  anchoredoffPointe-a-Petre, 
and  blockaded  the  French  squadron,  while  Sir 
Charles  Grey  proceeded  to  Basse-Terre,  where 
he  collected  a  force  from  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, at  the  town  of  Petit- Bourg,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Grande  Terre,  and  the  islands  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Antigua,  alarmed  at  recent 
events,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers 
to  assist  in  the  expedition. 

Every  thing  being  at  length  prepared  for  the 
re-conquest  of  Grande-Terre,  a  landing  was 
effected  under  cover  of  two  frigates,  at  Ance 
Canot,  the  grenadiers  being  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fisher,  and  the  light  infantry  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gomin.  On  this  the  French 
abandoned  Gozier,  and  assumed  a  position  that 
commanded  theroadto  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee.  From 
this  position  they  were  with  some  difficulty  dis- 
lodged, and  although  they  rallied  again,  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  into  the  fort. 

Recurring  to  the  mode  of  successive  en- 
gagements practised  by  his  countrymen  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  course  of  the  very  evening  in  which 
they  had  been  last  defeated,  the  French  commis- 
sioner sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  motley  army 
of  blacks,  mulattoes,  and  whites,  arid  attacked 
the  post  occupied  by  Colonel  Fisher  on  Morne 
Mascot,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fleur 
d'Epee.  But  notwithstanding  they  were  worsted 
upon  this  occasion  also,  they  persevered  with 
amazing  obstinacy,  and  on  the  29th  of  June, 
advanced  with  a  field-piece,  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  assuming  a 
more  regular  appearance  than  before,  the  people 
of  colour  being  by  this  time  clothed  in  the  natio- 
nal uniform  ;  the  bayonets  of  the  English,  how- 
ever, once  more  drove  them  from  the  heights 
with  considerable  slaughter. 


The  British  commander,  .encouraged  by 
these  successes  on  the  one  hand,  andurged  by  the 
approach  of  the  hurricane  season  on  the  other, 
determined  to  finish  the  campaign  by  one  bold 
and  brilliant  manoeuvre,  in  which  was  displayed 
all  bis  former  zeal,  unaccompanied  however  with 
any  of  his  former  good  fortune.  Having  con- 
certed the  necessary  measures,  Brigadier-  general 
Symes  receivpd  orders  to  advance  from  Morne 
Mascot,  and  assault  the  town  on  the  2d  of  July. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  with  a  body  of  infan- 
try, and  the  1st  battalion  of  seamen,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robertson,  who  stormed  Pointe-a- 
Petre  before  day-break  ;  but  by  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  guides  they  entered  at  the  strongest 
side,  and  were  soon  overpowered  by  the  enemy, 
who  commenced  an  attack  upon  them  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  as  well  as  small  arms,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  commanding  officer  and 
Brigadier-general  Fisher  were  both  wounded, 
as  well  as  Lieutenant-colonel  Gomm,  and  Cap- 
tain Robertson  of  the  navy,  two  meritorious 
officers.  The  complete  failure  of  this  attempt, 
in  all  probability,  prevented  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  Guadaloupe,  as  Sir  Charles  Grey  had 
made  preparations,  in  case  of  success,  for  the 
storming  of  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee;  but  he  was  now 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  meditated  attack,  and 
even  to  detach  a  body  of  troops  under  Captain 
Stewart,  as  well  as  a  party  of  seamen  from  the 
Boyne,  under  Lieutenant  Woolley,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  unfortunate  division.  Nor  did  the 
disaster  terminate  here,  for  in  the  course  of  that 
very  night  it  was  found  necessary  to  retire  to 
Gczier,  to  march  one  part  of  the  forces  byPetit- 
Bourg  to  Berville,  and  to  embark  the  remainder; 
which  was  happily  effected  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  under  the  direction  of  Rear-admiral 
Thompson.  After  this,  thecommander-in-chief 
occupied  the  ground  between  St.  John's  Point 
and  Mahault  Bay  with  his  whole  force  ;  he  also 
erected  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  as  well  as  of 
mortars,  at  Point  Saron  and  Point  St.  John, 
opposite  Pointe-a-Petre,  whence  he  attempted 
to  destroy  both  the  town  and  the  shipping,  while 
the  gun-boats  belonging  to  the  fleet  were  inces- 
santly employed  in  battering  the  forts  at  Pointe- 
a-Petre  and  La  Fleur  d'Epee ;  but  by  this  time 
the  French  commissioner,. although  not  a  military 
man,  had  concentrated  his  strength,  and  made 
such  able  dispositions,  as  soon  gave  him  a  deci- 
ded superiority.  He  had  also  recourse  to  ener- 
getic proclamations,  in  which,  while  he  detailed 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  convention,  he  at 
the  same  time  inflamed  the  courage  and  aroused 
the  hopes  of  those  devoted  to  a  cause  which  ho 
had  so  ably  and  so  successfully  supported. 

By  this  time  the  admiral  and  general,  unable 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  contrived 
to  arm  both  master  and  slave  in  one  common 
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cause,  had  retired  to  Martinico,  whence  they  in 
vain  solicited  succours  from  England.  Until 
these  should  arrive,  a  defensive  system  of  war- 
fare was  adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
naval  force  stationed  at  the  Salee  would  render 
Basse-Terre  secure  from  invasion.  But  these 
calculations  proved  fallacious,  for  this  resolute 
and  persevering  enemy,  by  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  shipping,  effected  the  passage 
in  the  night  of  the  27th  of  September,  and  made 
two  different  landings,  the  one  at  Goyave,  and 
the  other  at  Lamentin.  After  seizing  on  Petit- 
Bourg,  where,  under  pretence  of  retaliating 
former  outrages,  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  basely  put  to  death,  they  advanced  to  Point 
Bacchus,  unfortunately  intercepting  Colonel 
Drummond  and  a  party  of  French  colonists, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  English  camp. 

The  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Colin  Graham,  which  at  first 
consisted  of  near  600  regulars  and  royalists, 
were  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  reduced  to  125 
rank  and  file  fit  for  duty.  Finding  that  he  was 
cut  off  from  all  communication,  the  general 
reluctantly  consented  to  capitulate  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  the  British  troops  were  allowed  the 
honours  of  war.  But  a  harder  fate  awaited  the 
white  and  free  people  of  colour,  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  British  general  could  only  procure  the  privi- 
lege of  one  covered  boat,  in  which  he  conveyed 
away  some  of  the  principal  royalists  ;  the  others, 
many  of  whom  the  conqueror  thought  proper  to 
consider  as  rebels,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs,  finding  that  his  three 
brothers  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  privi- 
leged boat,  is  said  to  have  shot  himself  with  a 
pistol  in  the  presence  of  the  English  general. 

In  consequence  of  these  unfortunate  events, 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  one  post 
ouly  excepted,  was  restored  to  the  French,  in 
whose  favour  the  militia,  conscious  of  the  fate 


that  awaited  their  disobedience,  now  declared  ;  BOOK.  1. 

and  General  Prescott,  who  commanded  at  Fort 

Matilda,  finding  his  cannon  dismounted,  and  that  CHAP.XVIII 
even  the  Boyne  and  other  men-of-war,  which  had 
repaired  to  his  assistance,  were  occasionally 
obliged  to  sheer  off  frem  the  gun  and  mortar  bat- 
teries, after  protracting  the  siege  for  near  n  month, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the  place  during 
the  night  on  the  10th  of  December,  which  was 
accordingly  effected  without  loss,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Bowen  of  theTerp- 
sichore,  who  was  wounded  upon  this  occasion. 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  a 
single  individual,  aided  by  a  small  force  from  the 
mother  country,  and  armed  with  a  decree  of  a 
few  lines  annulling  slavery,  Guadaloupe  was 
restored  to  France  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  although  uninstructed  in  the  art  ef  war,  he 
completely  baffled  the  activity,  enterprise,  and 
professional  skill,  of  two  of  the  ablest  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
but  candid  to  add,  that  if  the  humanity  of  Victor 
Hughes  had  been  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents, 
he  would  have  been  surpassed  by  few  men  of  the 
present  age. 

While  the  British  cause  was  by  turns 
triumphant  and  unprosperous  in  Guadaloupe, 
fortune  seemed  for  a  time  to  smile  propitious  in 
St.  Domingo,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  of  Tiburon  had  submitted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Whitelocke. 

But  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  Europe,  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  occupation  of  so  many  places 
necessarily  rendered  the  defence  of  each  weak, 
and  that  extension  only  produced  insecurity  ;  for 
although  Captain  Grant,  of  the  13th  regiment, 
gallantly  repulsed  three  distinct  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  after  both  himself  and  his  two  lieutenants 
were  wounded,  yet  the  town  and  port  of  Leogane 
fell  intft  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  and  the 
officer  commanding  at  Tiburon  wasoblige.d  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  to  evacuate  that  post. 
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Retrospect  of  the  triumphant  Progress  of  the  French  Arms — Dissolution  of  the  first  Coalition — Tltt 
Republic  recognized,  and  Peace  concluded  with  Tuscany,  Prussia,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Spain — Waf 
in  La  Vendee ;  its  Origin,  sanguinary  Progress,  and  temporary  Cessation — The  Vendean  War 
resumed — Expedition  to  Quiberon ;  its  disastrous  Result — FRENCH  CIVIL  HISTORY:  State  of 
the  Finances;  Conflicts  of  Parties  ;  Insurrections  of  the  \siofApril,  and  the  20th  of  May — Death 
of  Loii'ts  XVII — Exchange  of  tJie  Princess  his  Sister  for  the  arrested  Deputies — New  Constitu- 
tion— Insurrection  of  the  Sections  of  Paris — Dissolution  and  Character  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion— The  New  Government. 


AT  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  nor  perhaps  in  the  history  of  France,  had 
sucn  a  succession  of  hrilliant  exploits  distinguished 
the  arms  of  that  country  as  in  the  campaign  of 
1/91;  and  a  list  of  recent  conquests  was  printed 
and  affixed  to  a  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the 
hall  of  the  convention,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands ;  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ;  the  Bishoprics 
of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spire;  the  Electorates 
of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mentz  ;  the  Duchy  of 
Deux-Ponts;  the  Palatinate;  and  the  Duchie's  of 
Juliers  and  Cleves,  all  ranked  amongst  her  con- 
quests in  the  north  ;  while  the  Duchy  of  Savoy, 
with  the  Principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco,  in 
Italy,  swelled  their  number  in  the  south.  The 
population  of  the  conquered  countries  was  in  this 
document  estimated  at  thirteen  millions  of  souls; 
which,  added  to  the  twenty-four  millions  con- 
tained in  ancient  France,  gave  the  republic  a 
number  of  citizens  amounting  to  thirty-seven 
millions.  These  conquests  had,  as  they  as- 
serted, been  achieved  in  seventeen  months, 
during  which  period  the  French  armies  had 
gained  twenty-seven  general  battles;  had  been 
victorious  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  actions  ;  and  had  taken  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  strong  cities  and  fortified  places.  These 
successes,  say  they,  have  been  obtained  over 
the  best  _  disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  elated 
with  their  past  triumphs  over  warlike  enemies, 
and  commanded  by  generals  of  consummate 
experience  and  most  dazzling  reputation  ;  while 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  consisted  of  officers  and  soldiers 
few  of  whom  had  seen  service,  and  commanded  by 
generals  hitherto  without  renown.* 

The  natural  effect  of  such  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses was  to  weaken  the  cement  which  held 
together  the  coalition,  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  became  eager  to  recognize  the 
republic.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  brother 


to  the  emperor,  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
new  government,  and  in  a  public  proclamation 
dated  March  1,  1795,  he  says,  "  His  royal  highness 
now  expressly  repeals  all  acts  of  adhesion, 
consent,  and  accession  to  the  armeJ  coalition 
against  the  French  republic,"  and  re-establishes 
"  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany."  This  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  recognition  of  the  French 
republic  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
having  annexed  two  great  commercial  cities, 
Dantzic  and  Thorn,  together  with  some  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Poland,  to  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1795,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  reciprocal  advantage,  by  means  of  his  minister, 
the  Baron  cle  Hardenberg,  with  Citizen  Barthelemy, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Basle.  His  Prussian 
Majesty,  who  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
coalition  against  France,  and  was  now  among 
the  first  to  abandon  the  confederated  princes,  felt 
that  this  conduct  called  for  some  justification,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May,  a  declaration  was 
promulgated  from  Berlin,  in  which  he  said : — 
"  After  three  bloody  campaigns,  fertile  in  death 
and  desolation,  is  not  suffering  humanity  brought 
sufficiently  low  ?  His  Majesty  cannot  wholly 
sacrifice  himself,  and  leave  his  dominions  en- 
tirely a  prey  to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of 
participating  in  the  future  experiment  of  a  war, 
the  result  of  which,  if  it  were  even  as  favorable 
as  possible,  would  still  be  inferior  to  a  present 
negociation  for  peace.  All  considerations  of 
foreign  and  domestic  relations,  as  likewise  the 
sacred  duties  which  his  majesty  owes  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  provinces,  to  his  subjects, 
longing  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  his  own  royal  bosom,  summon 
him  most  urgently  to  renounce  forthwith  a  war 
whose  future  issue  must  only  prove  ruin  past 
redemption." 

This  proclamation,   so  different  in  language 


*  Dr.  Bisset's  History,  Vol.  VI.  p.  49,  50. 
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and  in  spirit  to  the  memorable  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prussian  com- 
mander, on  entering  the  French  territory  in  the 
month  of  July,  1792,  was  soon  after  followed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  the  French  republic,  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  French  should  still  continue 
to  occupy  one  of  his  fortresses,  Rheinfeldt,  and 
that  he  should  neither  renew  nor  prolong  the  two 
subsidiary  treaties  with  the  court  of  Great 
Britain, 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  uninterrupted 
success  still  attended  the  arms  of  France.  In 
the  first  campaign  indeed,  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  the  Spaniards  had  been  victorious, 
and  after  taking  the  important  fortress  of  Belle- 
garde,  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
republicans,  on  the  territory  of  France ;  but 
from  this  moment  success  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken their  standard.  In  the  second  campaign, 
the  republicans  entered  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Figuieras, 
and  Irun ;  and  the  important  city  of  Fontarabia 
capitulated  on  the  first  summons  of  General 
Moncey,  while  the  gates  of  Tolosa  were  opened 
to  the  victorious  invaders.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  General  Dugommier  obtained 
a  decisive  victory  over  General  de  1'Union,  at 
Colisaro,  in  which  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
of  the  Spaniards  grounded  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  after  which 
Bellegarde  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  to  whom  Figuieras  surrendered  with 
a'  garrison  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  No 
sooner  had  the  third  campaign  opened,  than  the 
French  seized  upon  Vittoria,  while  General 
Miollis  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  took  possession  of 
Miranda,  in  Old  Castile,  within  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  Madrid.  The  King  of  Spain, 
seized  with  terror  at  the  conquests  of  an  enemy 
who  threatened  speedily  to  over-run  his  kingdom, 
transmitted  orders  to  Don  Domingo  d'Yriate, 
whom  he  had  nominated  his  plenipotentiary  at 
Basle,  immediately  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  paci- 
fication, which  was  signed  on  the  22d  of  July. 
By  this  treaty,  France  agreed  to  evacuate  her 
conquests  in  Spain,  on  his  catholic  majesty  ceding 
to  the  French  republic  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo. 

From  this  period  the  contest  assumed  a 
new  form,  and  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
that  of  England  alone  excepted,  now  breathed  a 
fervent  and  sincere  wish  for  peace;  and  even 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 


had  notified   his  accession  to  the  treaty  between   BOOK    I. 
France  and    Prussia,    and   soon    after   issued  the 
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most  peremptory    orders    for    the  removal  of  all  CHAP.XIX. 
the  armed  emigrants  from  his  Germanic  territory. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the 
Thermidorean  revolution,  in  consequence  of 
which  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices,  from 
being  executioners,  became  in  their  turn  victims, 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  domestic  policy 
of  France.  Efficacious  measures  had  been  for 
some  time  adopted  to  quiet  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts, and  extinguish  the  flames  which  had  so 
long  consumed  a  tract  of  country,  consisting  of 
many  of  the  western  departments  of  France,  but 
stigmatized  under  the  name  of  La  Vendee.  The 
war  in  that  country,  which  originated  in  attach- 
ment "  to  the  throne  and  to  the  altar,"  had  been 
carried  on  ever  since  the  10th  of  May,  1793,  with 
various  success,  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
Mountain  party  had  assumed  the  most  ferocious 
aspect  on  both  sides.  The  insurgents  conducted 
their  hostilities  with  a  degree  of  savage  ferocity, 
unexampled  for  ages  ia  modern  Europe,  anterior 
to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  All  the 
republican  prisoners,  even  those  who  had  not 
carried  arms,  finished  their  lives  in  dreadful  and 
prolonged  tortures.  Every  cruel  device  which 
the  most  rancorous  ingenuity  could  invent,  was 
perpetrated  on  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  ex- 
piring enemies,  in  the  name  of  the  catholic  faith  and 
of  Louis  XVII.  After  the  manner  of  the  savage 
Indians,  the  women  too  were  called  in  to  partici- 
pate in  these  horrid  rites ;  and  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  captives  were  to  be  heightened  by  any 
new  refinement  in  cruelty,  the  female  sex  were 
incited  to  inflict  additional  pangs,  and  protract 
the  agonies  of  the  victim  without  bereaving  him 
of  his  life.  Some  of  the  leaders,  however,  were 
not  exempt  from  humanity.  The  brave  D'Elbee 
spared  all  those  placed  within  his  power  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  during  the  first  five  months  of 
his  career;  and  at  length  put  his  enemies  to 
death,  not  from  a  love  of  vengeance,  but  the 
necessity  of  retaliation.  The  name  of  Charette, 
on  the  contrary,  was  terrible  to  his  foes,  and 
he  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  savage 
ferocity* ;  but  Bonchamp,  although  expiring  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle,  restored  to  liberty  no 
less  than  four  thousand  of  the  soldiers  employed  by 
the  convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  recurred 
to  means  that  can  never  be  justified,  or  even 
palliated.  The  convention  put  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  insurgent  departments  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws ;  and'no  sooner  did  the  Chouans 


*  When  Charette  retook  Macliecoul,  he  caused  the  patriots  of  that  place  to  be  assembled,  and  after  adding:  to 
these  afew  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  these  unfortunate  persons  were  onlv  slightly  wounded,  yet  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  a 
Uitch,  arid  thus  literally  buried  alive  ! 

(No.  10.)  M  M 
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BOOK  I.    make  their  appearance,   than  orders  were  issued 

• ".  that   they   should   be   pursued   without     inter- 

CHAP.XIX.  rajssjonj  and  put  to  death  without  quarter." 
Some  of  the  deputies  sent  to  those  devoted  de- 
partments  acted  like  so  many  executioners  rather 
than  legislators,  and  more  than  one  of  the  gene- 
rals* appear  to  have  cheerfully  participated  in 
their  crimes.  At  Bressuire,  Floutiere,  Le 
Chapeigneraye,  Pouzanges,  Meilleray,  and  seve- 
ral other  places,  the  habitations  were  delivered 
up  to  the  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
bayonets  of  a  furious  soldiery.  Grignon,  a 
dealer  in  cattle  anterior  to  the  revolution,  and  an 
officer  afterwards,  is  said  to  have  ordered  his 
own  father-in-law  to  be  shot.  Francastel  and 
Henty,  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  western  army, 
commenced  their  bloody  apostleship  at  Angers, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  Vendeans  were 
immolated  at  one  time  to  their  vengeance. 
Huchet,  not  content  with  committing  the  most 
atrocious  murders  with  his  own  hand,  and  order- 
ing the  country  every  where  around  him  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  actually  commanded  all  the 
members  of  a  municipality  who  had  repaired 
with  their  three-coloured  scarfs  to  his  camp  at 
Sorinieres,  to  be  shot,  although  they  had  gone 
thither  to  request  his  protection  against  the 
royalists.f 

But,  notwithstanding  the  reign  of  terror 
had  now  commenced,  many  of  the  republican 
party  abhorred  these  measures,  as  equally  impo- 
litic and  cruel,  and  some  were  bold  enough  to 
denounce  them  openly.  Phillippeaux,  a  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Sarthe,  after  visiting 
La  Vendee,  declared,  that  the  Jacobin  generals 
perpetuated  the  war  by  means  of  their  crimes, 
and  even  accused  the  committee  of  public  safety 
as  the  accomplices  of  their  atrocities. 

Amidst  the  horrible  state  of  uncertainty, 
during  which  the  royalists  and  republicans 
triumphed  alternately,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
escaped  exile,  disease,  and  the  sword,  were 
obliged  by  turns  to  declare  for  the  victors.  They 


accordingly  appeared  before  the  advancing  co- 
lumns with  white  or  three-coloured  cockades,  in 
exact  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  were  careful  to  be  prepared  with  other 
emblems  of  attachment  in  case  of  an  unexpected 
retreat. 

Thus  all  La  Vendee  was  unceasingly  a  prey 
to  horrors;  and  a  portion  of  the  Frensh  territory 
destined  by  nature  to  feed  twenty  departments, 
could  scarcely  supply  the  wretched  remnant  of 
its  own  population  with  food. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Robespierre  and 
his  ferocious  satellites  received  the  tardy  punish- 
ment invoked  by  so  many  crimes,  than  an  entire 
change  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war. 
The  convention,  permitted  at  length  to  pause 
in  the  career  of  slaughter,  and  no  longer  terrified 
with  the  prospect  of  new  proscriptions,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  strife.  A  system 
of  moderation,  equally  politic  and  humane,  accord- 
ingly took  place ;  and  the  authority  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  which  remained  undiminished  amidst  all  the 
mischiefs  inflicted  by  the  desolating  torch,  and  the 
exterminating  sword,  was  suddenly  sapped  and 
diminished  by  the  language  of  peace  and  the  pros- 
pect of  conciliation.  The  deputies  on  mission  not 
only  permitted  mass  to  be  said  publicly,  but  che- 
rished and  protected  thenon-juring  clergy.  Houche 
who  seconded  all  their  efforts,  punished  every  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  humanity  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary severity,  and  prohibited  the  brutal  custom 
of  exhibiting  the  bleeding  heads  of  the  vanquished 
Vendeans  in  the  front  of  the  French  columns.  At 
the  same  time  an  amnesty  was  published,  offering 
pardon,  amity,  and  protection,  to  such  as  .should 
bring  in  their  arms  ;  the  insurgents,  embracing  this 
offer,  deserted  by  multitudes,  and  their  chiefs  saw 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  proposed  act  of 
oblivion. 

After  some  preliminary  negociations,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1795,  Charette  and 
the  principal  chiefs  ot  his  army  on  behalf  of 
the  Vendeans,  and  General  Cormantine  on 


*  Turreau,  on  commencing'  an  expedition  against  the  Vendeans,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  soldiers  as 
follows  :— 

"  Nous  entrons  dans  le  pays  des  insurges  ;  vous  y  briilerez  tout,  vous  passerez  au  fil  de  la  haionette  tous  les 
habitans.  II  peut  y  avoir  quelques  patriotes  dans  les  pays  ;  mais  c'est  egal,  il  faut  tout  sacrifier." 

"  We  are  about  to  enter  the  country  of  the  insurgents  ;  you  are  to  burn  every  thing,  and  bayonet  all  tbe 
inhabitants.  There  may  be  indeed  some  few  patriots  among  them ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  whole  must  be 
sacrificed." 

f  Francastel  assisted  Carrier  in  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nantes ;  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  issued  an 
order  to  bind  sixty-one  of  the  clergy  of  Nievre  together,  and  drown  them  by  means  of  a  vessel  sunk  for  that  purpose. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  directions  to  General  Grignon: 

"Tu  feras  trembler  les  brigands  aux  quels  il  ne  faut  pas  faire  de  quartier:  nos  prisons  regorgent Des 

prisonniers  dans  La  Vendee! II  taut  incendier  les  maisons ecartees,  les  moulms,  surtout  les  chateaux ;  enfin,  aehever 

la  transformation  de  cepays  en  desert Point  de  molesse  ni  de  grace Ces  sont  les  vues  de  la  convention." 

"  You  must  make  the  robbers  tremble,  and  give  them  no  quarter.  Our  prisousare  crowded...  VVhat!  priso- 
ners in  La  Vendee! It  is  necessary  to  burn  all  the  lone  houses,  the  mills,  and  above  all  the  castles;  in  short,  to 

transform  the  whole  country  into  a  desert.,.,,.  Neither  mildness  nor  clemency., Such  are  the  intentions  of  die 

convention. 
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the  part  of  the  Chouans,  publicly  signified 
their  intention  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and 
magazines,  and  to  live  for  the  future  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  existing  government.  In  the  mean 
time,  conferences  were  opened  at  a  farm  house 
near  Nantes,  between  the  insurgent  chiefs  and 
the  deputies  from  the  convention  ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  March  a  treaty  was  concluded,  signed 
and  ratified  at  Nantes,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  "  the  sum  of  eighty  millions  of  livres  should 
be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses,  burnings,  and 
devastations  they  had  suffered — that  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  the  generals  and 
inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  should  be  discharg- 
ed by  the  French  republic — that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  La  Vendee  should  acknowledge  the 
French  republic — that  General  Charette,  who 
should  give  in  a  list  of  persons  to  be  banished 
from  La  Vendee,  should  have  the  command 
of  a  body  of  two  thousand  men — and  that 
the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion 
should  be  permitted ;  the  banished  non-juring 
priests  to  return  and  be  restored  to  their  patri- 
monial estates  only — and  that  there  should  be  no 
districts  or  municipalities,  but  only  a  national 
agent  in  La  Vendee,  in  which  no  requisitions 
were  to  take  place  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

In  the  paper  signed  by  Charette  and  the 
other  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  they  attribute  their 
taking  up  arms  principally  to  the  oppressive 
government  of  Robespierre  and  his  party  ;  and 
say,  "  As  the  government  of  blood  has  disap- 
peared, we  declare  our  submission  to  the  French 
republic,  one  and  indivisible,  and  our  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  laws. — We  promise  to  surrender, 
as  soon  as  possible,  all  the  artillery  and  horses  in 
our  possession  ;  and  we  make  a  solemn  promise 
never  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  republic." 
At  the  same  time  these  chiefs  published  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  the  laws,  extolling  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  convention,  and  setting  forth  the 
folly  and  mischief  of  perseverance.  Stotflet,  and 
some  of  his  adherents,  still  hownrer  continued 
to  resist,  but  b^ng  soon  forsaken  oy  many  of  his 
followers,  he  sfj^ied  a  treaty,  on  the  20th  of  April 
in  this  year,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Vendeans.* 

The  hopes  that  the  peace  of  La  Vendee 


would  be  permanent,  and  that  the  French  armies  BOOK 
would  from  this  time  have  only  to  contend  with 
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foreign  enemies,  were  soon  proved  to  be  delusive.  Ciup.XIX. 
The  republican  government,  on  the  plea  of  bad 
faith,  refused  to  advance  the  sums  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  the  7th  of  March,  and  several  of 
the  chiefs  having  been  arrested  for  holding  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  country  was  again  in  arms  early 
in  the  month  of  June,  under  the  command  of 
Charette  and  Stofflet.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
British  government,  listening  to  the  counsels  of 
the  French  refugees,  was  meditating  an  attack 
upon  France  in  this  most  vulnerable  part ;  and 
a  number  of  regiments  were  accordingly  raised 
and  embodied,  partly  of  British,  but  principally 
of  emigrants  ;  but  as  the  number  of  volunteers 
for  so  desperate  an  undertaking  proved  insuffi- 
cient, the  fatal  measure  of  recruiting  from   the 
gaols  was  resorted  to  ;  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  proceeding,  a  mutinous  spirit 
exhibited  itself  among  the  troops,    amounting 
even  to  a  regular  conspiracy,  immediately  after 
the  expedition  sailed.f     This  army,  which  con- 
sisted'of  from  4  to  5000  men,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Puisaye,  who  possessed 
considerable  influence  amongst  the  Chouans,  but 
who  neither  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  troops, 
nor  possessed  any  military  renown.     Under  his 
command  were  placed  the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  and  the  Count 
d'Herville,  a  general  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy.     This  little  army,  fitted  out 
with  a  liberality  bordering  upon  profusion,  was 
embarked  in  transports,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
small  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren ,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French 
coast  rendered  him  particularly  adapted  for  such 
an  undertaking.    After  having  been  sixteen  days 
at  sea,  the  fleet  anchored,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon.     The  debarkation  of  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  was  effected  during  the 
night,  under  the  orders  of  General  d'Herville, 
and  the  remainder  landed  on  the  succeeding  days 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy,  together 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  muskets,  uniforms, 
stores,    and  five  pieces  of  cannon.     The  first 
movement  was  to  take  possession  of  Auray  and 
Vannes,and  thefleet,  co-operatingwiththearmy, 
attacked  and  curried  Fort  Penthievre,  which  sur- 


*  The  act  of  accession  of  Stofflet  and  his  adherents  was  lothe  following  effect : — 

"  We,  the  general  and  principal  officers  of  the  catholic  and  royal  army  of  Anjau  and  Upper  Poitou,  declare,  that, 
animated  with  the  desire  of  peace,  we  have  retarded  its  conclusion  till  this  day,  solely  to  consult  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  interests  have  liten  confided  to  us,  and  those  of  the  catholic  and  royal  army  of  Britanny.  We  adhere  to 
the  measures  taken  by  the  deputies,  for  tlie  pacification  of  the  insurgent  departments,  and  submitting  ourselves  wholly 
to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  promise  never  to  bear  arms  against  her,  and  to  send  our  artillery  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

(Signed  by  Stofflet  and  seventeen  of  the  chiefs.) 
f  tiist.  Philosoph.  de  la  Revo),  par  Ant.  Fantin  Desodoards,  t.  vi.  p.  186. 
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BOOK  1.    rendered  after  n  defence  oft\vo  days,  with  a  gar- 

-— risou  of  400  men.   The  royalists  soon  after  made 

CHAP. \IX.  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula,  to- 
gether  with  tlie  intrenched  camp  of  Carnac,  and 
although  the  inhabitants  appeared  unfriendly  to 
their  cause,  M.  de  I'uisaye,  who  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Genese,  was 
soon  joined  by  a  body  of  Chouans  ;  and  the  com- 
mander clothed  and  armed,  without  sufficient 
discrimination,  all  the  peasantry  that  presented 
themselves. 

Thus  far  the  enterprise  wore  a  prosperous 
aspect,  and  the  continander- in -chief  had  time  and 
opportunity,  under  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  king's  armies,  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  catholic  and  royalarmy  of  Britanny," 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  inviting  Frenchmen 
of  every  description  to  rally  round  his  stand-mi. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  these 
events  reach  Paris,  than  the  National  Convention 
dispatched  to  Britanny,  Blad  and   Tallien,  two 
deputies  on  whose  energy  they  could  rely.  Their 
business  was  to  raise  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments, while  Houche  assembled  troops,  and  or- 
ganized an  army.    This  being  accomplished,  the 
first  object  of  the  French  general  was  to  oblige 
the  invading  army  to  withdraw  to  the  camp  of 
Kousten,  and  to  erect  batteries  to  confine  them 
within  thepeninsula.  The  Anglo-emigrantarmy, 
now  swelled  to  the  number  of  12,000,  with  a  view 
of  extricating  themselves  from  this  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  of  keeping  up  the  communications  with 
the  disaffected  in  the    interior,    determined    to 
assault  the  republican  lines  by  break  (if  day,  on 
thel6th  of  July.  Accordingly,  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  half  the  troops   fit   for   service, 
marched    to    attack    the    intrenched    c?.mp    of 
Houche,  at  St.  Barbe  ;  but  intelligence  of  this 
important  operation  had  been  communicated  to 
the  enemy  the  preceding  evening,  by  not  less  than 
four  different  deserters  ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  columns  of  the  invaders,  General  Humbert 
fell  back  tu  the  intrenched  camp,  followed  by  the 
Knglisli  and  French  troops,  in  confidence  of  vic- 
tory ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  a  masked  battery  of  grape 
shot  was  opened  upon  them,  which  did  inconceiv- 
able execution.     Almost  in  a  moment  the  whole 
army  of  the  assailants  was  thrown  into  confusion  ; 
the  retreat  was  in  a  very  short  time  converted 
into  an  absolute  flight;  and  had  not  the  fire  from 
the  British  fleet  stopped  the  progress  of  the  repub- 
lican columns, scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped. 
In  this  disastrous  affair,  thfee   hundred   of  the 
emigrants,  with  the  Count  de  Thalmont,  and  a 
number  of  nobles,  were  left   dead  on  tho  field, 
while  General  d'Herville,  who  commanded  on  tho 
occasion,  wan  desperately  wounded,  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  victors. 

Houche,  who  had  by  this  time   collected  a 
fprmidable  force,  determined  to  leave  the  lines 


hitherto  occupied  by  his  troops,  and  attack  the 
invaders,  whom  he  had  pinned  up  within  thepen- 
insula. Accordingly,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  three  thousand  of  the  repub- 
licans, led  by  the  Generals  Humbert  and  Valle, 
and  conducted  by  a  number  of  deserters,  left  the 
camp  of  St.  Barbe,  amidst  a  dreadful  storm, 
accompanied  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  passing 
along  the  low  and  level  shore  of  the  sea,  climbed 
the  rocks  without  being  discovered,  and  attacked 
the  fort  before  there  arose  the  least  suspicion  of 
danger.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event, 
the  remainder  of  the  republican  army  was  instant- 
ly put  in  motion,  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
assisted  by  the  two  representatives,  Blad  and 
Tallien,  penetrated  thepeninsula  in  threecolumns 
withan  over  whelming  force ;  whenM.de  Puisaye, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  sought  his  own  personal 
safety  on  board  a  man  of  war,  directingihe brave 
but  unfortunate  M.  Sombreuil  to  await  his  orders. 
At  length  the  intrenched  camp  was  forced,  and 
while  nearly  one  half  of  the  invaders  joined  the 
army  of  Houche,  with  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique!"  the  remainder  retired  to  a  rock,  where 
they  had  posted  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  defended 
themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  But  it 
was  found  impossible  to  resist  the  number  and  the 
artillery  of  the  assailants,  and  these  wretched  and 
unhappy  men  were  at  length  forced  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  but  not  till  some  of  the  chiefs  had 
escaped  on  board  the  boats  sent  to  their  succour. 
In  Fort  Penthievre  and  the  peninsula  were  found 
seventy  thousand  muskets,  clothing  for  forty 
thousand  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pair  of  shoes,  and  all  the  artillery  landed  from 
the  fleet ;  the  beach  of  Quiberon  was  covered 
with  wines,  liquors,  and  all  sorts  of  stores  ;  and 
a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  flour,  rice,  and 
provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

But  part  of  the  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished  remains  to  be  told.  No  less  than  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  the  emigrants  perished  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  called  la  roclter  de  Portignes,  where 
they  had  taken  shelter ;  about  two  thousand  were 

saved  by  the  baals  of  the  fleet ;  and  of  those  that 
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surrendered,  $m,\i  as  were  not  noJjle,  after  some 
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,  obtained  their  liberty,  andaMrhe  women  and 
children  oftheCLouans  wereimmediately  set  free. 
The  Bishop  of  Del,  who  had  sailed  wiih  the 
expedition  from  England,  and  fourteen  of  his 
clergy,  received  death  with  the  most  exemplary 
resignation  ;  M.  de  Broglie.  and  several  men  of 
birth,  to  the  amount  ofnearly  threehundred,  after 
a  trial  before  a  military  tribunal,  consisting  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  serjeant,  corporal, 
and  private,  also  suffered  death  upon  this  occasion; 
and  the  gallant  Count  Charles  de  Sombreuil, 
whose  fate  attracted  the  attention  aud  commiser- 
ation of  all  Europe,  fell  under  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  the  death 
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ofthis  unfortunate  young  nobleman,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  in  which  he  says, 
"A  number  of  vessels  which  remained  on  the  coast 
might  have  afforded  me  the  disgraceful  retreat 
•which  M.  de  Puisaye  so  vigilantly  seized  ;  but 
the  dereliction  of  rny  companions  in  arms  would 
have  been  far  more  shocking  to  me  than  the  lot 
which  awaits  me.  I  am  bold  to  say,  I  deserve  a 
better  fate ;  and  this  you  will  acknowledge,  toge- 
ther with  all  those  that  know  me,  if  chance  should 
ever  permit  any  of  my  companions  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  this  fatal — this  unexampled  day. 
Farewel !  I  bid  you  farewel  with  that  calmness 
which  can  alone  result  from  purity  of  conscience. 
In  this  last  moment  I  derive  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, if  any  can  be  tasted  in  a  situation  like  mine, 
from  the  esteem  of  ray  companions  in  misfortune, 
and  that  of  theenemy  by  whom  weare  conquered. 
— Farewel ! — Farewel  to  all  the  world  !" 

Such  was  the  fate  ofthis  disastrous  expedi- 
tion ;  but  the  British  squadron  remained  some 
time  on  the  coast,  and  the  Isle  of  Dieu  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  arms, 
whence  the  Chouans  could  occasionally  be  suc- 
coured ;  while  the  British  cruisers  by  hovering 
in  the  neighbourhood,  kept  the  adjacent  coast 
in  continual  alarm,  and  intercepted  all  commu- 
nication by  sea. 

France  still  continued  to  be  agitated  by  fac- 
tions, and  her  metropolis,  even  at  this  period,  was 
too  often  defiled  with  blood.  The  convention, 
made  wise  by  experience,  assumed  sufficient  for- 
titude to  abolish  the  law  of  maximum,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  pre- 
scribed the  limits  above  which  they  should  not 
advance.  This  solitary  repeal,  so  essential  to 
the  interests  of  trade,  and  so  closely  connected 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  people;  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  report  presented  by  Johannot 
from  the  united  committees  of  commerce  and 
finance,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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22,502,710,630 

making  a  sum  eqml  to  si  x  hund  red  million  pounds 
sterling,  on  the  credit  of  which  national  paper 
bad  been  issued,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
one-third  of  that  sum. 

The  two  parties,  who  had  combined  to  over- 
throw the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Robespierre, 
soon  began  to  show  that  they  could  not  exist  toge- 
ther ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  1795,  a  report  was 
presented  to  the  convention,  in  which  Barrere, 
Collot  d'  Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varenues,  were 
(No.  10.) 


accused  of  having  participated  in  the  enormities  BOOK  I. 
of  Robespierre,  and  after  undergoing  the  usual 
form  of  trial,  it  was  decreed,  that  they  should  be 
transported  to  Guiana.  The  proceedings  against 
these  deputies,  united  with  the  pressure  of  fa- 
mine, which  at  that  moment  was  felt  with  pecu- 
liar severity,  occasioned  an  insurrection  in  Paris, 
which  broke  out  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  was 
not  suppressed  till  the  following  day. 

The  trial  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  of  the 
ex-judges  and  jurors  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal during  the  reign  of  terror,  followed,  and  hav- 
ing been  convicted,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
the  uial-administration  of  public  justice,  and  of 
having  perverted  the  law  to  purposes  of  judicial 
murder,  Tinville,  and  fifteen  others,  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  an  indignant  people. 

Another  insurrectionary  rising  took  place  in 
the  metropolis,  on  the  20th  of  May,  when  the 
rallying  exclamation  was  "  Bread,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1793,"  which  was  followed  by  insur- 
rections in  the  departments,  but  they  were  all  at 
length  suppressed  by  a  mixture  of  terror  and 
conciliation. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  France  during  the  present  year,  made  a 
more  powerful  impression  on  the  sympathies  of 
Europe,  than  the  death  of  the  infant  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  this  child  of  misery,  whose  only  crime  con- 
sisted in  being  born  to  a  throne,  owed  his  death 
to  poison  ;  but  for  such  an  atrocity  there  appears, 
at  the  period  in  question,  to  have  been  no   ade- 
quate motive,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
his  death  was  hastened  by  the  unjust  confinement 
in  which  he  was  held,    and  by  which  he    Was 
debarred  from  taking  the  air  and  exercise  neces- 
sary to  his  existence.     He   had  ever  been    an 
unhealthy  child,  subject   to  a  scrofulous  com- 
plaint, and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease 
had  suffered  from    swellings  in  his  knees  and 
wrists.     In   this   deplorable    situation    he   was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  and  death  at  length  termina- 
ted his  woes  on  the- morning  of  the  9th  of  June, 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  he  had   been 
confined  from  the  fatal  autumn  of  1792.     Pene- 
trated, perhaps,  with  this  event,  the  comnrittee  of 
public  safety  proposed  the  exchange  of  his  sister, 
the    princess,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Temple,  for  the  deputies  Semonville  and  Maret, 
who  had  been  delivered  up  to  Austria,  by  Du- 
mouriez  ;  this    proposal  was  after  some   delay 
acceded  to,  and  the  captive  princess  once  more 
breathed  the  balmy  air  of  liberty. 

The  unsettled  state  of  France,  and  the  con- 
tinual conflicts  of  the  contending  factions  in  the 
convention,  served  to  convince  every  Frenchman 
who  really  felt  the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism 
glowing  in  his  breast,  that  a  regular  form  of 
N  N 
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BOOK  I.  government,  and  an  executive  power,  were  inilis- 
pensably  necessary,  to  rescue  that  country  from 
(he  revolutionary  vortex  in  which  she  had  been 
so  long  involved.  The  plan  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  presented, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  After  much  discussion,  and  vari- 
ous alterations,  the  constitutional  act  was,  on  the 
23d  of  August,  declared  complete,  and  referred 
to  the  primary  assemblies,  for  their  approbation. 
By  this  constitution,  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  two  councils,  chosen  through  the 
medium  of  the  electoral  assemblies,*  the  one 
consisting  of  500,  and  the  other  of  250  members. 
To  the  former  styled  the  Legislative  Council, 
belonged  the  proposing,  to  the  latter,  styled  the 
Senate,  or  Council  of  Elders,  the  confirming  of 
laws  ;  and  no  person  could  be  a  member  of  the 
council  of  elders  who  had  not  completed  his  for- 
tieth year.  One  third  of  each  council  was  appointed 
to  be  re-chosen  every  year.  The  executive  power 
was  delegated  to  a  directory  of  five  members,  to 
be  partially  renewed  by  the  annual  election  of 
one  member  in  regular  rotation  ;  the  directory  to 
be  elected  by  the  two  councils  —  the  councilqf  five 
hundred  making  out,  by  secret  scrutiny,  a  list 
containing  ten  times  the  number  of  the  members 
of  the  directory,  from  which  the  council  of  elders 
selects,  by  secret  scrutiny,  the  proposed  number. 
Thejudicial  power  to  reside  in  judges  of  depart- 
ment and  district,  chosen  by  the  electoral  assem- 
blies, and  a  high  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  cassa- 
tion or  annulment,  established  by  the  same  mode 
of  election,  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  certainly  the  outline  of  a  free  and 
noble  constitution  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  defects.  The  directory  was  not 
invested  with  the  power  of  assembling  or  pro- 
roguing the  legislative  bodies  ;  and  the  execu- 
tive authority  was  much  weakened  by  being 
committed  to  five  persons,  between  whom  dif- 
ferences and  divisions  might  he  expected  to  arise, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  public  business,  and 
the  injury  of  the  state. 

On  this  constitution  two  decrees  were  en- 
grafted, which  in  their  consequences  plunged 
the  metropolis  of  France  into  another  of  those 
scenes  of  horror  that  had  so  often  been  exhibited 
duringtherevolution  :  by  thefirstofthesedecrees, 
passed  on  the  5th  Fructidor,  (August  22d)  it 
wus  enacted,  that  the  elective  bodies  should, 
in  appointing  the  deputies  to  the  legislative 
body,  choose  two  thirds  fromamongthe  members 
of  the  present  convention  ;  and  by  the  second, 
that  in  default  of  such  election,  the  convention 


shouUl  fill  up  the  vacancies  themselves.  The 
forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  who  had  usually 
given  the  tone  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  they 
unanimously  accepted  the  constitutional  act, 
as  firmly  rejected  the  law  for  the  re-election  of 
the  two-thirds.  The  majority  of  the  primary 
assemblies  throughout  the  country,  to  whom 
both  the  constitution  and  the  decrees  were  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  accepted  them  both,  but 
not  without  violent  opposition.  But  such  was 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  that  they  soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  open 
hostility,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night  of  the  4th 
of  October,  the  cry  of"  To  Arms!  To  Arms! 
Liberty  or  Death!"  once  more  reverberated 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  at 
the  early  dawu  of  day,  the  sections  having  drawn 
out  their  forces,  marched  them  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place 
in  the  streets.  The  command  of  the  troops  was 
confided  on  this  occasion  to  Barras,  by  the  con- 
vention ;  and  the  different  avenues  of  the  Thuil- 
leries  being  planted  with  cannon,  great  slaughter 
was  made  among  the  insurgents,  who  repeat- 
edly rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge  \yitlt 
incredible  obstinacy ;  but  being  overpowered, 
they  were,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  not  till 
then,  driven  by  the  conventional  troops  front  all 
their  posts,  with  the  loss  of  about  eight  hundred 
men  ;  and  the  convention,  now  triumphant, 
declared  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  depart- 
ments in  favour  of  the  law  of  Fructidor. 

The  labours  of  the  convention  were  now 
drawing  to  a  close  :  and  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  solemnly  decreed  the  incorporation  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  house  of  Austria, 
previous  to  the  war,  had  possessed  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  republic  of  France. 
The  last,  and  perhaps  the  best  act  of  the  con- 
vention, was  passed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1795, 
when  it  was  decreed,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  should  be  abolished  at  the  peace,  and  a 
general  amnesty  granted  ;  and  the  president 
then  rising,  said — "  THE  CONVENTION  is  DIS- 
SOLVED !" 

Such  was  the  termination  oflhis  memorable 
assembly,  whose  decrees  and  trKisactions  were 
more  important  and  extraordinary  than  those  of 
any  set  of  men  upon  record.  •'  Where  is  there 
a  Tacitus,"  says  a  French  writer,  •'  to  convey 
to  posterity  the  history  of  their  glorious  actions, 
and  of  their  criminal  excesses  ?  This  convention, 
composed  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  men  of 
letters,  with  an  audacious  hand,  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  successor  of  a  hundred 


ery  man  of  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  born  and  resident  in  France,  who  paid  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
«  ho  had  not  forfeited  his  franchise  by  any  infamous  crime,  was  by  this  constitution  declared  to  U-  :x  French 
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citizen  ;  these  citizens  formed  the  Primary  Assemblies;  and  by  them  the  Electoral  Assemblies  \vere  nominated,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  elector  for  two  hundred  citizens  j  it  being  required  that  each  elector  should  be  five  and  twenty  j  ears 
of  age,  and  possessed  of  certain  property. 
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kings,  and  in  one  day  broke  the  sceptre  for 
which  an  existence  of  fourteen  centuries  had  pro- 
duced a  religious  veneration.  These  men,  when 
their  country  was  on  the  eve  of  subjugation,  created 
an  army  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
repelled  the  invaders,  and  conquered  the  conquer- 
ors ;  but  their  glorious  deeds  were  sullied  by 
licentiousness,  and  their  conquests  abroad  were 
contaminated  by  their  cruelties  at  home." 

The  members  of  the  new  legislature  having 
formed  themselves  into  two  councils,  according 
to  the  constitutional  act,  proceeded  to  the  choice 
of  the  directory,  and  the  election  fell  upon  men 
not  distinguished  as  favourites  of  the  people,  but 
most  of  whom  bore  characters  free  from  reproach. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  stood  Reveilli6re  Lepaux, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  of  the  Gironde 
party:  the  next  was  Reubel,  a  moderate  man, 
of  plain  good  sense,  and  one  of  the  village 
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attornies  mentioned  by    Mr.  Burke.     Letourneur  BOOK  I. 

de  la  Manche,  an  officer  of  engineers,   and  rather 

more  attached  to  the  Mountain  than  the  Plain,  CHAP. XIX 
was  the  third.  The  fourth  was  Barras,  formerly 
a  viscount,  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  man 
of  pleasure  in  habits.  Sieyes,  the  subtile  states- 
man, was  at  first  nominated  as  the  fifth,  but  he 
saw  too  clearly  the  difficulties  of  the  constitution ; 
and  Carnot,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety 
under  Robespierre,  but  who  had  attended  almost 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  military  de- 
partment, and  of  whom  it  was  said,  "that  he 
organized  victory,  and  rendered  her  permanent," 
filled  up  the  number. 

Thus  constituted,  the  new  government,  ia 
all  its  departments,  entered  upon  the  active  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  was  appointed  for  the  residence  of 
the  excutive  power. 
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THE  belligerent  powers  of  the  continent, 
exhausted  by  the  memorable  campaign  of  1794, 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field  till  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  following  year;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  7th  of  June,  that  the  fortress  of 
Luxembourg  was  attacked  by  the  French  troops. 
Aware  that  the  reduction  of  this  place,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  their  other  conquests, 
would  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
that  its  fall  was  rather  to  be  expected  from 
famine  than  from  the  sword,  the  republican 
generals  had  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  left  a 
numerous  garrison  to  subsist  entirely  on  its  own 
magazines.  It  was  now  regularly  invested,  and 
notwithstanding  Field-marshal  Bender,  a  ve- 
teran general,  commanded  in  the  place,  yet  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating, 
as  there  was  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  being 
relieved. 

Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms,  and  to  secure  their 
recent  acquisitions,  but  the  subjection  of  a  city 
lately  wrested  from  them  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  blockade  of  Mentz  was  accordingly  the 


first  operation  that  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  The  defence  of  that  place,  formerly 
intrusted  to  the  troops  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg, had  now  devolved  upon  the  emperor,  and 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  select  Marshal  Clair- 
fayt  as  the  most  able  officer  to  whom  he  could 
confide  the  command  of  the  troops  collected  for 
that  purpose.  This  general,  who  had  beeu 
driven  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  campaign 
across  the  Rhine,  being  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  army,  as  well  as  that  of  the  em- 
pire, returned  to  the  charge,  and,  nothing  dis- 
mayed by  his  recent  defeats,  attacked  and  routed 
the  French,  who  were  posted  upon  the  heights  of 
Mornbach,  after  which  he  occupied  that  advan- 
tageous position  with  his  own  forces. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Germany  was  soon 
after  menaced  with  a  new  invasion,  and  Mentz 
with  a  new  siege,  by  two  of  tlie  greatest  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  the  republic.  After  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  in  preparation,  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  suddenly  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dusseldorff.  That  city  waj 
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BOOK  I.    immediately   summoned,    and,    having    refused  to 

surrender,     was  taken   by    assault,    the    Austrian 

CHAP.  XX.  garrison  having  previously  retired.  The  duchy 
of  Berg  was  also  over-run ;  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  artillery  belonging  to  the  enemy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and  the  impe- 
rialists retiring  on  every  side,  Mentz  was  again 
invested. 

No  sooner  had  Pichegru  received  intelligence 
of  these  exploits,  than  he  also  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  his  army,  advanced  against  Manheim,  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  important  city,  with 
a  degree  of  facility  so  disproportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  that  it  was  evident  he 
must  have  been  favoured  by  the  good  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  this,  General  Wurm- 
ser,  who  was  advancing  by  rapid  marches 
to  its  relief,  endeavoured  to  form  a  junction 
with  Marshal  Clairfayt,  but  he  was  overtaken 
and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  French,  however, 
were  surprised  and  overcome  in  their  turn;  and 
in  consequence  of  one  of  those  sudden  reverses, 
so  common  in  all  wars,  but  more  especially  in 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  fortune 
of  the  campaign  from  being  highly  disastrous, 
became  at  length  eminently  propitious  to  the 
imperial  arms. 

Pichegru  being  no  longer  able  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Jourdan,  the  latter  was  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and 
retreating  before  the  victorious  Austrians  to 
Dusseldorff,  where  he  repassed  the  Rhine ;  while 
the  former  fell  back  upon  Manheim,  and  after 
leaving  a  considerable  garrison  in  that  place,  and 
sustaining  a  number  of  sanguinary  attacks,  was 
happy  to  escape  across  that  river  also. 

Marshal  Clairfayt,  who  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  appearing 
before  Mentz,  attacked  and  carried  the  intrenched 
camp,  which  the  French  had  endeavoured  to 
render  inexpugnable .  by  the  labours  of  eleven 
months.  General  Schaal,  who  occupied  this 
strong  position  on  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  with 
fifty-two  .battalions  of  infantry,  and  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
leave  one  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
hundred  ammunition  waggons,  and  about  two 
thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
generals,  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  sustained  by 
the  French  army,  the  garrison  of  Manheim,  con- 
sisting of  about  nine  thousand  men,  contrived 
to  make  a  stout  resistance.  The  imperialists  at 
length  obtained  possession  of  an  intrenched  hill, 
called  the  Gulyenberg,  by  assault,  as  well  a»  the 


Necker  Fort ;  but  although  they  were  driven  from 
the  latter,  they  persevered  with  unabating  ardour, 
and  after  a  long  siege,  obliged  this  important  city 
to  capitulate. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marshal  Clairfayt  and 
General  Wurmser  had  crossed  the  Rhine  i» 
pursuit  of  the  French,  and  having  formed  a 
junction,  resumed  possession  of  the  Palatinate, 
re-conquered  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
French,  and  even  threatened  to  retake  Luxem- 
bourg. On  this,  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  alter 
receiving  the  necessary  reinforcements,  marched 
to  encounter  the  triumphant  enemy.  The  former 
carried  the  town  of  Kreutznach  twice  by  storm 
in  the  course  of  one  day ;  but  he  was  obliged 
at  length  to  evacuate  that  place,  while  his  col- 
league was  repulsed  soon  after  in  an  attack  upon 
Kayserslautern,  in  which  he  lost  two  thousand 
men.  At  length,  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  » 
an  unexpected  armistice  of  three  months,  put 
an  end  to  a  campaign,  the  close  of  which  was 
not  only  far  different  from  its  commencement, 
but  also  from  what  might  have  been  augured 
from  the  relative  forces  of  the  contending 
powers.* 

The  troops  of  the  house  of  Austria,  although 
entirely  destitute  of  the  support  of  the  Prussians 
as  formerly,  must  be  allowed  to  have  conducted 
themselves,  not  only  with  exemplary  skill  and 
bravery,  but  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  and  even  of 
enthusiasm,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  evinced. 
The  Field-marshals  Clairfayt  and  Wurmser 
added  greatly  to  their  former  reputation ;  and 
the  Generals  Boros,  Kray,  and  Haddick, 
evinced  talents  that  afforded  a  promise  of 
future  celebrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  of  Pichegru 
and  Jourdan,  two  of  the  best  generals  in  the 
French  service,  experienced  a  sudden  eclipse ; 
while  they  loudly  complained  that  the  victories 
of  the  imperialists  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory,  they  at  the  same  time 
evinced  a  jealousy  and  even  a  hatred  of  each  other, 
that  proved  but  little  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
their  country. 

The  peace  with  Spain  produced  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  military  operations  in  Italy. 
No  sooner  did  the  court  of  Madrid  consent  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  than  the  victorious 
troops  which  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  search 
of  conquests,  were  conducted  to  the  Apennines, 
and  Kellermann  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  the 
summits  of  the  Alps,  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
county  of  Nice. 

The  war,  however,  for  some  time  was  de- 
fensive iu  this  quarter ;  and  while  the  Austrians 


*  By  a  convention  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  present  year,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  anil 
»he  Emperor,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sum  of  fouv  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling1,  should  he  raised  in 
England  on  account  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  Emperor  should  in  return  employ  in  his  different  armies,  in  the  campaign 
of  this  year,  a  number  of  troops,  which  shoxild  amount  at  least  to  two  hundred  thousand  effective  men. 
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intrenched  themselves  at  Borghetto  and  Alben- 
ga,  the  French  strengthened  their  position  at 
Dego,  neither  of  the  armies  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  the  terri- 
tories of  which  were  invaded  ^ind  occupied  oc- 
casionally by  both. 

General  de  Vins,  who  had  again  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Austro-Sardinian  army,  in 
the  mean  time  extended  his  redoubts  along  Mount 
Balin,  which  commands  Savona  and  Va.do,  with 
the  double  view  of  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  he 
should  be  pressed  by  superior  forces,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  communication  with  Alexandria  and 
Savona,  whence  he  drew  his  supplies. 

But  the  army  of  Italy  beingat  length  pressed 
by  famine,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  corn  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Albenga, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  imperialists  throughout  the 
•whole  extent  of  their  line,  with  a  view  of  chasing 
them  from  the  dominions  of  Genoa,  and  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions.  Accordingly,  several 
partial  engagements  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
the  Austrians  were  driven  from  Campo  di  Pietra, 
by  the  Generals  Augereau  and  Chastel,  with  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  22d  of 
November  they  were  again  attacked  by  General 
Scherer  in  the  valley  of  Loano  ;  and  after  a 
battle  that  lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  allies  were  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Garesio,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  men,  who  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

The  action  being  renewed  next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion 
towards  Savona  and  Bagniano.  In  this  state 
of  distress,  De  Vins  summoned  the  senate  of 
Genoa  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  of  Savona,  and 
being  refused  the  possession  of  a  place  which  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  by  force,  the  Austro-Sar- 
dinians  were  obliged  to  pass  the  defiles  of  the 
Bochetta,  and  retire  towards  Acqui  :  on  which 
the  F,rench  took  possession  of  Pietre,  Loana, 
Finale,  and  Vado,  as  well  as  of  the  immense 
magazines  which  the  Austrians  had  collected  at 
Savona. 

In  consequence  of  this  succession  of  vic- 
tories, the  barriers  of  the  Alps  were  com- 
pletely laid  open  to  theinvaders ;  but  the  excesses 
which  accompanied  and  followed  their  triumphs, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  proclamations  of 
General  Scherer,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
render  the  commanding  officers  of  companies, 
the  colonels  of  battalions,  and  generals  of  bri- 
gades and  divisions,  personally  responsible  for 
the  malversations  of  their  soldiers,  soon  reduced 
the  republican  army  to  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  In  addition  to  the  disorganization  that 
ensued,  other  circumstances  contributed  to  res- 
(No.  10.) 


train  the  farther  progress  of  the  French ;  for  the  BOOK 
emperor,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  successes 
on  the  Rhine,  was  enabled  to  detach  into  Italy  a 
body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  who  fortified 
a  position  on  the  back  of  the  Apennines  ;  while 
the  court  of  Turin,  fully  aware  of  its  critical 
situation,  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
troops  to  General  Colli,  who  commanded  the 
Sardinian  army. 

But  the  rigour  of  the  season  prevented  the 
allies  from  attempting  any  enterprise  of  moment ; 
and  the  intervention  of  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  restrained  the  rage  of  hostile  armies,  and 
procrastinated  the  fate  of  Italy. 

The  conquest  ofthe  Seven  United  Provinces, 
and  the  entire  change  in  the  government  which 
arose  out  of  that  event,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
the  republic  of  France  and  the  republic  of 
Holland,  which  was  concluded  at  the  Hague 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1795.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  alliance  was,  to  place  the  Dutch 
people,  on  whose  behalf  the  war  was  ostensibly 
undertaken,  in  a  state  of  actual  hostility  with 
this  country  ;  and  his  majesty  accordingly  issued 
a  proclamation,  ordering  all  Dutch  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  to  be  stopped  ;  and  five 
men  of  war,  nine  Indiamen,  and  about  sixty 
sail  of  smaller  vessels,  were  immediately  'de- 
tained. This  proclamation  was  followed  by  an 
order  in  council  to  seize  all  property  whatever  of 
that  nation  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  September,  an 
order  for  general  reprisals  was  granted  against 
the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of  the  republic  : 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  all  the  factories  of 
Holland  in  Asia,  were  either  obtained  by  strata- 
gem, or  seized  after  a  short  resistance  by  force 
of  arms. 

Upon  receiving  the  necessary  instructions 
from  England,  the  government  of  Madras  imme- 
diately determined  to  fit  out  a  small  armament, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  possession  ofthe  impor- 
tant island  of  Ceylon.  This  expedition,  which 
was  intrusted  to  Rear-admiral  Rainier  and 
Colonel  Stuart,  sailed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  consisted  of  the  Suffolk, 
which  was  the  flag-ship,  the  Centurion,  the 
Diomede,  which  joined  off  Negapatatn,  and 
several  transports. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Dioraede, 
which  struck  upon  an  undescribed  rock  between 
Pigeon  Island  and  the  outer  point  of  the  bay,  the 
first  detachment,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  European,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  native 
soldiers,  and  two  field-pieces,  landed  without 
opposition  at  the  White  Rocks,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  troops.  About  ten  days  more 
were  cftnsumed  in  the  debarkation  of  stores  and 
provisions  ;  after  which  the  English  commenced 
Oo 
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BOOK  1.  their  approaches,  opened  batteries  against  the 
fort  of  Trincomale,  and  completed  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  course  of  a  week  after  they  had 
broken  ground,  during  all  which  operations  little 
or  no  molestation  was  experienced  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  Rear-admiral  Rainier  and  Colo- 
nel Stuart  now  summoned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
Major  Fornbauer  consented  to  a  capitulation,  by 
which  the  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  six 
hundred,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  On  this  the  commandant  of  Ostenburg 
immediately  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  the 
surrender  of  that  place  also,  which  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  up  on  terms  similar  to  those 
granted  at  Trineomale,  and  the  British  colours 
•were  hoisted  on  the  ramparts.  The  fort  of 
Batticaloe  was  secured  a  short  time  after- 
wards, as  well  as  the  settlement  of  Jaffnapa- 
tam,  and  the  fort  and  military  post  of  Mol- 
letivoe. 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon 
followed  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Manar, 
which  was  seized  by  Captain  Barbutt,  with  the 
flank  companies  of  the  72d. regiment  and  two 
parties  of  sepoys.  A  small  armament  from 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Resistance,  Captain 
Newcome,  some  transports,  and  the  Suffolk's 
tendtr,  with  four  European  and  a  few  native 
troops,  commanded  by  Major  Browne,  obtained 
possession  of  Malacca  on  the  17tli  of  August ; 
by  the  acquisition  of  which,  additional  security 
was  afforded  to  the  British  commerce  in  (he 
straits  of  that  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Chinese 
seas.  Cochin  also  surrendered  to  the  English 
arms,  with  Chinsurah  and  its  dependencies,  the 
fort  of  Porca,  and  Quilon  ;  and  in  fine,  all  the 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India  appertain- 
ing to  the  Dutch. 

Nearly  about  the  sime  time  the  flourishing 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English. 

The  invasion  of  that  settlement  was  under- 
taken, partly  with  aview  of  preventing  the  French 
from  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  partly  with 
an  intention  of  securing  an  intermediate  station 
between  Europe  and  the  rich  and  numerous  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  in  the  East ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone  and 
General  Sir  Alured  Clarke. 

On  the  14th  of  July  a  landing  was  effected 
at  Simons-Town,  and  possession  obtained  of 
that  place,  which  had  been  previously  evacuated 
with  the  intention  of  being  burnt.  Major-general 
Craig,  though  entirely  destitute  of  artillery, 


marched  against  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  in 
great  force  at  Mysenberg,  After  a  long  and 
fatiguing  march,  the  major-general  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  one  oT  the  enemy's  out- 
posts, which  failed,  partly  from  the  intricacy  of 
the  roads,  and  partly  from  the  timidity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  guides.  The  British  commanders 
were  now  reduced  to  a  very  distressing  dilemma, 
for  neither  the  numbers  nor  tbe  energy  of  their 
adversaries  seemed  to  diminish  ;  and  while  no 
fair  opportunity  presented  itself  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  army  to  advance,  the  navy  on  the  other 
was  unable,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  sea- 
son, to  form  a  ready  co-operation  with  the  troops, 
by  occupying  Table  Bay.  The  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral Clarke,  with  tbe  forces  under  his  command, 
was  of  course  looked  for  with  intense  anxiety  ; 
but  such  vvas  the  exigency  of  the  situation  of  the 
British  army,  that  it  was  determined,  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  days,  no  succour  arrived,  Major- 
geueral  Craig  should  march  forward  under 
every  disadvantag-e,  to  try  the  fortune  of  an 
attack,  before  the  total  failure  of  their  provisions 
rendered  a  retreat  unavoidable.  They  were 
however  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who  on  their 
part  meditated  an  assault  on  the  British  camp, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  decided  the 
fate  of  this  important  colony.  They  accordingly 
advanced  during  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, with  their  whole  strength,  supported  by 
a  train  of  eighteen  field-pieces  ;  and  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  had  already  made  their  appear- 
ance— when,  at  this  critical  and  important  mo- 
ment, the  signalfor  afleet,  soon  aftersucceeded  by 
the  appearance  of  fourteen  large  vessels,  induced 
the  enemy  to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  and  to 
return  to  their  former  post.  This  event  was 
decisive  of  the  conquest  of  the  Cape,  for  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  an  officer  arrived  from  the 
Dutch  Governor  Siuysken,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  cessation  of  arms  ensued,  and  the  castle 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms. 

To  counterbalance  these  brilliant  successes 
in  the  east,  our  affairs  in  the  western  hemisphere 
wore  a  less  auspicious  aspect ;  and  while  the 
English  ministry  was  fitting  out  a  powerful  arma- 
ment for  the  West  Indies,  Victor  Hughes  not 
only  retained  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  but 
extended  his  arms  and  his  influence  to  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.  Declining  no  arts  however  inhu- 
man, and  no  measures  however  dangerous,  he 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead*  without 
compunction,  and  exposed  the  living  to  ull  the 
penalties  of  rebellion  without  remorse.  In  one 
of  his  numerous  proclamations  he  boasted  that 


*  In  the  latter  end  of  1794,  tins  commissioner  published  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  stating  "  that  tlie  rights 
of  humanity,  of  war,  and  of  nations, "  bad  been  violated  by  the  British  commanders,  he  added,  "  that  the  body  of 
Thomas  Dnmlas,  Major-general  and  Governor,  interred,  in  Guadaloupe,  3d  June  (slave  style),  should  be  taken  up  ami 
given  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air,"  &c. 
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eight  hundred  republicans  and  two  French  fri- 
gates had  conquered  the  island  where  he  then 
resided  ;  and  after  ridiculing  the  idea  of  declaring 
Guadaloupe  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  he  af- 
firmed, that  his  cruisers  "  had  taken,  sunk,  and 
burnt,  eighty-eight  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ;" 
while  they,  according  to  his  account,  "  had  turn- 
ed pirates,  and  ransacked  neutral  vessels." 

Nor  was  his  government  unmindful  of  the 
services  of  this  singular  man ;  for  early  in  the 
present  year  a  small  armament,  consisting  of  a 
cut-down  seventy-four  ship  of  war,  four  fri- 
gates, and  ten  armed  transports,  and  carrying 
forty-six  guns  and  five  hundred  men,  arrived 
safe  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
of  the  frigates.  On  this,  the  commissioner,  who 
had  dispersed  proclamations  and  emissaries 
every  where,  determined  to  extend  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  retaliate  on  the  English  by  attack- 
ing them  in  their  own  settlements.  He  began 
011  the  7th  of  January,  with  the  Island  of  Gre- 
nada, which  had  formerly  appertained  to 
France ;  and  having  conveyed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  thither,  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  an  insurrection  took 
place  under  Fedon,  on  the  10th  of  April,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
taken  prisoners. 

As  materials  for  combustion  are  ever  ready 
in  colonies  where  a  few  whites  hold  a  multitude  of 
negroes  in  slavery,  St.  Vincent  also  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  which 
were  aggravated  greatly  by  the  fury  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Dominica 
were  likewise  instigated  to  revolt,  and  a  small 
detachment  sent  to  their  assistance  ;  but  they  did 
not  hold  out  so  long  as  in  the  other  islands,  for 
the  invaders  were  resisted  by  the  militia,  and 
obliged  to  submit  as  prisoners  of  war,  whilethose 
who  had  joined  them  were  punished  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  laws. 

Victor  Hughes,  however,  found  means  to 
resume  possession  of  St.  Lucia,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  having  landed  a  body  of  troops  there 
under  Massades  and  Lombard,  and  incited  the 
negroes  to  revolt  by  the  allurements  of  liberty, 
so  congenial  to  the  heart  of  man.  Brigadier- 
general  Stuart,  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Vieux  Fort,  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Souffriere  ;  but  he  was  anticipated  in  his  inten- 
tions, and  although  he  found  means  to  dissipate 
an  ambuscade,  yet  his  troops  were  compelled,  at 
the  close  of  an  engagement  of  seven  hours,  to 
retire.  The  capture  of  Pigeon  Island,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Vigie  soon  after,  rendered  St.  Lucia 
no  longer  tenable  ;  it  was  accordingly  determined 
to  evacuate  it,  which  was,  happily,  effected  with- 
out any  loss,  on  the  19th  of  June,  by  Captain 
Barrett,  ot  the  Experiment. 


Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Maroons,  BOOK  1. 
instigated  by  real  or  supposed  injuries,  took  up 
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arms  in  Jamaica  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  CHAP.  ^X 
contest  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  a 
spirit  of  relentless  hostility  never  before  practised 
by  Englishmen.  On  all  former  occasions,  when 
the  insurgent  slaves,  or  such  of  their  descendants 
as  had  been  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  made  war  upon  the  colonists, 
no  unmanly  or  perfidious  stratagems  were  re- 
curred to,  but  they  were  constantly  overcome  by 
the  superior  bravery,  discipline,  and  resources, 
of  the  Europeans  and  Creoles.  Yet  upon  the 
present,  not  only  Spanish  arts,  but  Spanish  arms 
were  employed  for  their  extirpation  ;  the  ferocity 
of  the  canine  race,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  was  invoked  in  aid  of  the  soldiery  ; 
while  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  were 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  blood-hounds  ;  and  the 
public  faith  itself  is  said  to  have  been  violated  in 
respect  to  the  articles  of  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  these  deluded  people.  But  their  sufferings 
did  not  end  here  ;  for  such  as  the  sword  had 
spared  were  transported  from  the  tropical  region 
of  the  Atlantic  isles,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rigours  of  polar  cold  in  Upper  Canada,  until 
they  were  at  length  transferred,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  some  humane  individuals,  to  .a  more  con- 
genial climate  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

From  scenes  such  as  these  the  indignant 
Briton  will  readily  avert  his  eyes,  to  contemplate 
the  more  honourable  triumphs  of  that  navy 
destined  to  add  to  the  glory  and  protection  of 
his  native  country.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  naval  power  of  France 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  spirit  of  her 
seamen  almost  entirely  annihilated,  by  the  memo- 
rable engagement  off  Ushant,  in  the  course  of 
the  former  campaign,  she  yet  found  means,  early 
in  the  spring,  to  fit  out  a  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Toulon,  although  hitherto  supposed 
ts  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  furnishing  a 
supply  of  stores  for  that  purpose,  was  the  port 
whence  this  armament,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line,  (our  frigates,  and  two  corvettes, 
issued  forth,  with  a  view  of  making  a  descent 
upon  Corsica,  and  restoring  that  island  to  the 
dominion  of  its  former  masters. 

Vice-admiral  Hothani,  having  received  inti- 
mation from  Genoa  that  this  fleet  had  been  seen 
off  the  Isle  of  Marguerite,  left  Leghorn  roud  in 
pursuit  of  it,  on  the  9th  of  March,  with  fourteen 
Sdil  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  fi>ur  armed 
vessels.  Anticipating  the  enemy's  destination, 
he  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  and  sentonlers 
for  the  Berwick,  then  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  to  join 
him  offCape  Corse  ;  but  he  recived  the  unwel- 
come news,  that  this  ship,  after  an  action  in  which 
Captain  Littkjohn,  the  commander,  was  killed 
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BOOK  1.  had  been  captured  two  days  before  by  the  enemy's 
~  fleet. 

Although  the  respective  squadrons  were  seen 
daily  by  the  advanced  frigates  of  both,  yet  they 
did  not  descry  each  other  until  after  the  lapse  of 
three  days,  when  the  French  were  discovered  to 
windward".  As  they  evinced  no  inclination  to 
bear  down,  the  signal  was  "'made  by  the  admiral 
for  a  general  chace ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
weather  being  squally  and  blowing  very  fresh, 
one  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  .ships  was  per- 
ceived to  have  lost  her  top-masts.  On  this,  the 
Inconstant,  which  acted  as  repeating-frigate  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  attacked,  raked,  and  har- 
assed this  vessel,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon, 
of  64  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Nelson,  since 
so  milch  renowned  in  the  naval  annals  of  his 
country,  rendered  her  a  complete  wreck ;  but  he 
was  twice  recalled  by  signal  from  the  Britannia,  as 
several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  advancing  to  her 
succour,  by  one  of  which  she  was  soon  after  taken 
in  tow. 

Finding  that  the  British  squadron  did  not 
gain  upon  that  of  the  French,  the  ships  of  the 
latter  being  fresh  from  port,  the  vice-admiral 
gave  orders  to  form  on  the  larboard  line  of  bear- 
ing; and  perceiving  the  disabled  ship  with  her 
consort  separated  from  and  to  leeward  of  the 
main  body,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  the  alternative  of  either  abandoning  two  of  their 
line-of-battle  ships  or  coming  to  action. 

The  Captain  and  Bedford,  of  74  guns  each, 
were  accordingly  dispatched  to  secure  these  ves- 
sels: on  this,  the  French  squadron  bore  down  to 
their  assistance,  and  a  partial  action  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  British  van  ships,  parti- 
cularly the  Illustrious  and  Courageux,  not  only 
lost  their  main  and  mizen  masts,  but  suffered 
considerably,  the  former  having  twenty  seamen 
and  marines  killed,  and  seventy  wounded.  But 
although  nothing  further  was  effected;'  the  Ca  Ira, 
of  80,  and  the  Censeur,  of  74,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  French  fleet,  were  captured, 
after  an  obstinate  and  very  bloody  engagement; 
for  one  of  these  ships  having  one  thousand  three 
hundred,  and  the  other  one  thousand  on  board, 
their  decks  were  strewed  with  carnage,  and  they 
lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men ;  the 
whole  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  amounted 
only  to  seventy-five  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  a  flying  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Agamemnon,  Meleager, 
Ariadne,  Moselle,  i»nd  Mutine  cutter,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Nelson,  was  chased,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  into  St.  Fiorenzo,  Bay,  by  twenty- 
three  sail  of  the  enemy,  seventeen  of  which 
proved  to  be  of  the  line.  On  this,  Admiral 
Hotham  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  the  enemy 
was  at  length  descried  to  leeward.  But  as  six 


of  the  English  squadron  were  unluckily  forced 
to  bend  main-top  sails  in  the  room  of  those  that 
were  split  in  the  course  of  the  night,  some  time 
was  lost,  and  the  attempt  to  cut  the  French  off 
from  the  land,  whence  they  were  only  five  leagues 
distant,  proved  abortive :  about  eight  o'clock  the 
signal  was  hoisted  for  a  general  chace,  and  a  few 
of  the  van  ships  got  up  with  their  rear  about 
noon,  in  consequence  of  which  a  partial  action 
took  place,  and  the  Alcide,  a  French  ship  of  74 
guns,  struck,  but  about  half  an  hour  after  she 
caught  fire  and  was  consumed.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  being  favoured  by  a  change  of  wind,  took 
shelter  iu  Frejus  Bay,  and  eluded  all  further 
pursuit. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  a  detachment  from 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting  of  six  ships 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nelson,  proceeded  to  the  bays  of  Alassio  and 
Languelia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vado ; 
whence  he  cut  out  nine  ships  belonging  to  the 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Censeur  and 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  were  taken 
nearly  about  the  same  time  by  a  squadron  under 
Richery,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates ;  and  that  admiral,  being  afraid 
either  to  keep  the  sea  or  return  to  a  French  port, 
immediately  took  shelter  in  Cadiz,  which  was 
afterwards  blockaded  by  the  English. 

A  small  detachment  from  the  channel  fleet 
e^  meed  in  the  course  of  this  summer  a  manifest 
superiority  over  the  French,  both  in  skill  and 
resolution.  Vice-admiral  Cornwallis,  whose  flag 
was  flying  on  board  a  first-rate,  with  four  seventy- 
four-gun  ships,  and  two  frigates,  fell  in  with  a 
fleet  of  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships,  fourteen 
frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  cutter,  near  the  Pen- 
marks.  In  consequence  of  a  change  of  wind  the 
enemy  obtained  the  weather  gage,  and  while 
one  of  their  large  ships  began  to  fire  upon  the 
Mars,  a  frigate,  which  had  kept  to  leeward,  ran 
up  upon  her  larboard  quarter,  and  frequently 
yawed  and  fired  with  an  unusual  portion  of  gal- 
lantry, while  the  other  ships  kept  up  a  distant 
cannonade.  Towards  evening  an  attempt  was 
made  to  cut  off  this  vessel,  which  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  squadron  ;  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  bore  up  for  her  support,  and  all  the 
ships  under  his  command  evinced  such  a  determined 
spirit,  that  the  superior  fleet  drew  off,  and  before 
sunset  tacked  and  stood  away. 

A  portion  of  the  same  fleet,  consisting  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  was 
on  the  22d  of  June  perceived  off  Port  L'Orient, 
by  Admiral  Lord  Bridport,  whose  flag  was  flying 
in  the  Royal  George,  with  a  strong  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  a  hundred,  three  of 
ninety-eight,  one  of  eighty,  and  four  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  under  his  command.  Perceiving  that 
the  French  declined  a  contest,  four  of  the  fastest 
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-sailing  men-of-war  were  the  first  detached, — and 
the  whole  followed  soon  after,  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  the  pursuit  continuing  during  the  whole 
night.  Early  next  morning  the  headmost  ships 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  after  an  action  of 
three  hours,  the  Alexander,  Formidable,  and 
Tigre,  struck,  and  had  not  the  remainder  been 
protected  by  the  land,  more  would  perhaps  have 
been  captured ;  however,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  action  was  fought  in  the  face  of  batteries, 
and  before  a  strong  naval  port,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  evinced  considerable  gallantry  on  the  part 
of  the  British  squadron. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  the  coasting 
trade  of  France  was  greatly  distressed,  and  many' 
of  her  armed  ships  captured,  by  the  zeal  and 
attention  of  the  English  cruisers.  Several  com- 
manders, well  acquainted  with  all  the  rocks, 
shoals,  and  harbours,  distinguished  themselves 
upon  this  occasion  ;  particularly  Sir  W.  S. 
Smith,  who  in  the  Diamond  chased  some  of  their 
corvettes  on  shore,  and  engaged  with  their  land 
batteries,  while  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  enterprise. 

Of  all  the  actions  between  single  ships  dur- 
ing the  present  campaign,  and  perhaps  also 
during  the  whole  of  the  war,  no  one  deserves 
more  particular  notice  than  that  which  occurred 
between  the  Blanche,  mounting  thirty-two,  and 
La  Pique,  of  thirty-eight  guns  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  in  the  West-Indies.  Capt. 
Faulknor,  who  commanded  the  former,  during 
a  cruise  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  perceived 
a  frigate  at  anchor,  on  the  5th  of  January,  near 
Pointe-a-Petre,  under  protection  of  the  bat- 
teries. Next  day,  finding  that  this  vessel  bad 


come  out,  and  was  two  leagues  a-stern,  he  made  BOOK 
sail   for,  and  about  noon  passed  under  her  lee 


on  the  starboard  tack,  exchanging  broadsides  at  CHAP.  XX. 
the  same  time  ;  and  after  an  engagement  of  five  <~ 
hours,  during  which  La  Pique  had  seventy-six 
men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  — 
she  surrendered  to  the  Blanche  ;  but  the  gallant 
Captain  Faulknor,  who  had  before  distinguished 
himself  in  the  sight  of  the  English  fleet  and 
army  at  the  assault  of  Fort  Royal,  was  no 
longer  alive  to  receive  the  sword  of  his  van- 
quished rival,  having  fallen  by  a  shot  which 
proved  mortal,  in  the  midst  of  the  action*.  The 
superior  skill  and  seamanship  of  the  victors 
will  appear  more  conspicuous  when  it  is  stated, 
that  during  the  whqle  of  this  memorable  fight, 
eight  of  them  only  were  killed,  and  twenty-one 
wounded. 

In  fine,  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year 
was  peculiarly  auspicious  to  England,  for  she 
lost  only  four  ships  :  the  Berwick,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Le  Cen- 
seur,  of  seventy-four,  retaken  by  the  enemy  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent ;  the  Daphne,  which  was 
forceil  to  yield  to  two  men-of-war  ;  and  the 
Nemesis,  of  seventy-eight  guns,  taken  by  two 
frigates,  in  the  port  of  Smyrna.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  had  about  fifty  armed 
vessels  of  various  descriptions,  sunk,  destroyed, 
and  captured :  of  these  one  was  a  ship  of 
ninety-eight  guns,  two  of  eighty,  four  of 
seventy-four,  two  of  forty-four,  one  of  forty- 
two,  two  of  forty,  one  of  thirty-eight,  and 
one  of  thirty.  And  in  addition  to  tne  five  Dutch 
men-of-war,  detained  in  England,  one  of  sixty- 
four  was  seized  at  Cork,  and  six  smaller  ships 
were  captured  in  other  places. 


*  A  monument  has  since  been  erected  at  the  public  expence  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  this  bravo  and  uble 
commander. 


(No.  11.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Session  of  Parliament  of  1795  ;  his  Majesty's  Speech ;  Address ;  renewed 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  Ways  and  Means  ;  Motion  for  Enquiry— 4 [fairs 
of  Ireland;  Earl  Fitzziil/uuit  a/tpointed  Lord- Lieutenant ;  Measures  of  his  Government; 
his  Kecal;  Discussions  thereon  in  the  British  Parliament — Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales- 
Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  lost — Acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings— 
'  Termination  of  the  Session  of  Parliament — Distracted  Slate  of  Ireland — Treaties  Ktt/i 
America  and  Russia — The  Duke  of  York  appointed  Commander  in  Chief— Petitions  for 
Peace — Riots  in  Westminster — Revival  of  the  Charge  against  Higgins,  Smith,  and  Le  Maitre; 
their  Trial  and  Acquittal — Alarming  Scarcity — Outrageous  Attack  on  the  King  on  his 
Way  to  open  the  Session  of  Parliament;  Proclamation  thereon — Treason  and  Sedition  Acts — 
Ways  and  Means — Message  from  his  Majesty — Birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales — 
Motion  for  Peace ;  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — Second  Loan — Motion  for  the 
Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Finance  ;  for  Censure  on  Ministers — Prorogation  and 
Dissolution  of  Parliament. 


BOOK    I.          THE  Session  of  Parliament  of  1795  opened 
under  circumstances  of  great  public  difficulty. 


CHAP.  XXI.  The  coalition  formed  against  the  enemy  in  1793 
^-^-^-~**s  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  ;  already  had  Tus- 
1795       cany,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  exhibited  indications 
of  declining  zeal  abroad,  while  some  of  the  most 
independent  supporters  of  the  war  at  home  were 
ready  to  propose  a  negociation  for   peace   with 
Republican  France.     Undismayed  by  these  in- 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  several  men  of  talents  amLof 
influence  from  the  ranks  of  opposition,  minisrcrs 
determined  to  persevere  in  a  contest  involving, 
as  they  contended,  not  merely  the  vital  interests 
of  this  country,  but  the  security  and  repose  of 
ail   the   other  governments  of    Europe.      With 
such  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  cabinet,  parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794, 
when  the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
informed  the  two  houses,  "  that  notwithstanding 
the  disappointments  and  reverses  which  the  allied 
arms  had  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign,  he  retained  a  lirm  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  persisting  in  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  engaged,  confident   that  it  was  only  from 
firmness  and  perseverance  that  we  could  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  on  safe  and  honourable 
grounds."     "  In  considering  the  situation  of  our 
enemies,"   his    majesty   ivinarked,   "  parliament 
would  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  efforts  which 
had  led  to  their  successes,  and  the  unexampled 
means  by  which  alone  those  efforts  could  have 
been  supported,  had  produced  among  themselves 
the  pernicious  effects  which  \vere  to  be  expected, 
and  that  every  thing  which,  had  passed  in  the 


interior  of  the  country  had  shewn  the  progressive 
and  rapid  decay  of  their  resources,  and  the  in- 
stability of  every  part  of  that  violent  a.nd  unna- 
tural system  which  must  prove  equally  ruinous 
to  France,  and  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity 
of  other  nations.  He  should  therefore  continue 
to  use  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  augment- 
ation of  his  forces,  and  should  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  concerting  the  measures  of  the  next 
campaign  with  such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as 
were  impressed  with  the  same  necessity  of  vigour 
and  exertion."  He  concluded  with  expressing  a 
'  confident  hope  that,  under  the  protection  of  pro- 
vidence, and  with  constancy  and  perseverance 
on  our  part,  the  principles  of  social  order,  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  would  ultimately  be  successful 
and  that  his  faithful  people  would  find  their  pre- 
sent exertions  and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  the 
enjoyment  of  secure  and  permanent  tram|uility 
at  home,  and  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  i'roin 
the  greatest  danger  with  which  it  had  been 
threatened  since  the  establishment  of  civilized 
society. 

Earl  Camden,  in  moving  the  address,  drew 
a  contrast  between  the  situation  of  France  and 
this  country,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latt'T. 
His  Lordship  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  contended 
that  the  present  was  the  most  improper  season 
for  making  peace  that  could  possibly  be  chosen. 
The  Earl  of  Guildlbrd,  in  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  urged  "  the  impracticability  of 
attaining  wluit  appeared  to  be  the  pivs>  nt  ol>ject 
of  the  war, — the  dictating  of  a  government  to 
France."  The  Marquis  oi'  Lansdowne  declared 
that  he  could  sec  no  difficulty  in  treating  with 
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France  at  the  present  period,  nor  could  he  admit 
the  objection  that  there  was  no  power  existing  in 
that  country  to  treat  with.  "  When  persons," 
said  his  Lordship,  "  wish  to  make  up  a  quarrel, 
when  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  on  hoth 
sides,  the  means  of  effecting  reconciliation  are 
always  to  be  found,  and  France,  amidst  all  her 
change  of  parties,  had,  in  no  instance,  since  the 
revolution,  falsified  her  engagements  with  foreign 
states."  After  a  very  animated  debate,  the 
amendment  was  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  107 
to  12  voices. 

In  the  lower  house,  the  debate  on  the  same 
subject  was  still  more  interesting.  On  the  ad- 
dress being  moved  by  Mr.  Knatchbull,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Canning, 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  representative  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
minister,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  afforded  his 
support,  rose  to  object,  that  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  address  was  to  pledge  the  house  to  a  pro- 
secution of  the  war  till  there  should  be  a  counter- 
revolution in  France.  He  further  observed,  that 
in  his  majesty's  speech,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
there  was  nothing  pacificatory  ;  although  the 
jacobin  system,  so  hostile  to  this  kingdom,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  there  appeared  an  assump- 
tion, at  least,  of  moderation,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  rulers  of  that  country.  "  The  confederacy 
against  Franco,"  he  observed,  "  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  her  internal  disorders  were  appeased; 
how  then  could  we  conquer  a  people  who  had 
resisted  with  such  success,  when  assailed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Europe  from  without,  and 
when  distracted  with  insurrections  from  within  ? 
The  retrospect  of  our  affairs  was  bad,  but  (lie 
prospect  before  us  was  still  worse  ;  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  the  armies  of  France  seemed  rapidly 
overthrowing  every  thing  that  stood  in  their  way. 
Regardless  of  slighter  difficulties,  they  looked 
merely  to  the  convention,  and  thought  themselves 
bound  to  adhere  to  what  they  perceived  would 
alone  keep  the  country  together.  This  circum- 
stance it  was,  which  first  had  staggered  his 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  probability  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  contest  in  which  we  were 
unhappily  engaged.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  forcing  a  government  upon 
France  when  that  country  was  united  in  opinion 
and  in  act,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  add,  that 
though  a  friend  to  monarchy,  he  did  not  conceive 
a  monarchy  to  be  the  fittest  form  of  government 
for  France,  in  present  circumstances,  as  the  cur- 
rent of  prejudice  set  so  strongly  against  it."  He 
added  "  that  he  did  not  think  this  country  would 
be  at  all  debased  by  a  declaration  for  peace  : 
true  magnanimity  consisted  in  acting  with  pro- 
priety under  every  circumstance,  resolutely 
determining  to  change  the  mode  of  conduct 
whenever  it  is  required,  by  an  alteration  in  the 


state  of  affairs.     Those  who  thought  it  so  easy  to  BOOK   I. 

effect   a  counter-revolution   in     France,    should 

recollect  that  revolutionary  principles  had  now  CHAI-.XXI. 
been  six  years  prevalent  in  that  country,  and  that 
a  new  generation  was  rising  up,  who  had  been. 
educated  in  and  familiarized  to  them.  Equitable 
proposals  for  a  negociation  would  at  all  events  be 
beneficial  to  this  kingdom,  and  if  rejected,  every 
person  would  unite  with  government  in  carrying 
on  with  vigour  what  would  then  in  reality  be  a 
just  and  necessary  war."  Mr.  Wilberforee  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
embracing  the  principal  topics  contained  in  his 
speech.  Mr.  Duncombe,  his  colleague,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burdon, 
Mr.  Baukes,  and  Sir  Richard  Hill,  the  latter  of 
whom  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  continental 
war  had  been  stated  in  one  word— security.  But 
if  we  were  asked  what  we  had  gained  by  the  waf> 
short  as  had  been  the  period  of  its  duration,  we 
might  be  answered  in  another  word — ruin. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  under  visible  emotion,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  language  of 
those  members  who,  after  voting  for  the  war, 
had  now  become  the  advocates  of  peace.  "  Nei- 
ther the  speech  nor  the  address,"  he  affirmed, 
"  pledged  the  house  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  republican  government  of  France,  though  he 
had  no  idea  of  a  secure  peace  till  the  return  of  the 
monarchy.  The  recent  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  France  was  a  change  merely  in  name 
and  not  in  substance,  and  the  present  govern- 
ment no  more  deserved  the  name  of  moderate 
than  that  under  Brissot,"  which,  as  he  asserted, 
"  had  provoked  this  country  to  war.  Peace, 
coidd  it  be  obtained,  would  not  place  us  in  a 
situation  of  confidence ;  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, increase  our  precautions.  Hostilities  would 
again  commence  on  the  part  of  the  French,  when 
our  military  power  was  diminished,  and  we  should 
again  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  might  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  disband  his  armies  as  we 
should  to  obtain  fresh  forces.  Even  if  disposed 
to  peace,  the  French  rulers  would  be  compelled 
by  fear  to  give  their  troops  new  employment. 
If  we  dissolved  the  continental  confederacy  we 
could  not  again  hope  to  see  it  restored,  and  we 
should  then  be  exposed  alone  to  the  fury  of 
France."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into 
a  variety  of  details  to  shew  that  the  French 
finances  were  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  government  since 
the  revolution,  had  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  After  a  debate  protracted 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  house  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  amendment  75, 
against  it  246. 

This  subject  was  frequently  resumed  during: 
the  same  session  of  parliament,  on  various  mo- 
tions by  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr*  Grey,  the  Duke  of 
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J5OOK    I.  Bediord,    and  Mr.  Wilberlbrce,    all   deprecating 
-  tin-  idea  of  interfering  in  the  government  of  other 
x*'    countries,  and  recommending  the  British  govern- 
inent  not  to  object  to  proposals  for  a   general 
pacification,  on  account  of  the  present  circum- 
stances of    France ;  hut  these  motions  were  in 
succession  strenuously  opposed  by  ministers,  and 
ultimately  lost  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1705,  the  discussion 
of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  was 
resumed.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  preamble 
to  that  act  stated  that  a  dangerous  and  treason- 
able conspiracy  existed  in  this  country  ;  but  three 
distinct  verdicts  of  our  courts  of  justice,  had 
shewn  that  this  conspiracy  was  a  mere  fabrication 
of  ministers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  species  of 
management  in  forming  the  grand  jury,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  realm.  The  accused,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
asserted,  had  undergone  the  strictest  trial,  and 
though  eight  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  public  purse  to  crown  lawyers,  and  no  less 
than  two  hundred  witnesses  had  been  procured 
at  a  vast  expence  against  one  culprit,  they  had 
all  been  acquitted  by  juries  of  their  countrymen. 
Mr.  Lauibton,  the  member  for  Durham,  declared, 
that  though  a  confiding  parliament  had  during 
the  last  session,  yielded  credit  to  bare  assertions, 
and  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act,  by  which 
we  held  our  personal  liberties,  upon  the  strength 
of  those  assertions ;  yet  the  persons  accused  of 
high-treason  had  been  acquitted,  not  only  upon 
principles  of  law,  but  of  common  sense.  The 
evidence  had  totally  failed  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  lawyers  ;  and  their  own  witnesses  had 
disproved  their  case.  He  wished  to  know  on 
what  pretence  ministers  demanded  a  renewal  of 
the  bill,  and  demanded  some  information  res- 
pecting these  hidden  conspiracies: — 

'•  Quis?    Quid?  Ubi?    ftuibus  auxiliis ?   Cur? 

Quouioclo?   Quantlo?" 

Mr.  Hardinge,  on  the  other  side,  strongly  con- 
tended, that  a  conspiracy  did  really  exist,  though 
no  conspirators  had  yet  been  found  whom  the 
law  had  been  able  to  reach.  The  late  verdict  of 
the  juries  would  of  itself  encourage  those  who 
had  embarked  in  these  wicked  counsels.  He 
allirmed,  tint  it  was  no  common  treason  that 
lay  before  them — it  was  not  English,  but  French 
treason,  and  proved  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which  though  it  could  not  effect  conviction  in  the 
courts  of  law,  well  warranted  the  passing  of  the 
suspension  bill.  Mr.  Adair,  in  supporting  the 
suspension  act,  maintained,  that  the  suspicions 
entertained  against  the  accused  had  not  been 
cleared  up  to  their  advantage,  and  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  societies  sufficiently  proved  their 
treasonable  intentions.  The  debate  closed  by  a 
division  of  the  house  against  the  repeal,  the 
numbers  being  230  to  53,  and  the  bill  for  the 


renewal  of  the  act,  being  transmitted  to  the  house 
of  lords,  passed  that  assembly  also,  but  nqt  with- 
out a  vigorous  protest  against  it,  signed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  and  the  Earls 
of  Lauderdale  and  Guildford. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted 
his  annual  statement  of  supplies  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house.  The  number  of  men  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  year  was,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  landmen,  including  militia  ;  and 
one  hundred  thousand  seamen  ;  and  the  loan  pro- 
posed was  eighteen  millions,  being  the  largest 
sum  ever  voted  by  parliament  up  to  that  period. 

The  nation,  in  this  stage  of  the  contest, 
seemed  wearied  and  dispirited  witli  the  war,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  availing  himself  of  this  state  of  the. 
public  mind,  and  of  the  recent  defection  of  Mr. 
Wilberlorce,  and  a  number  of  his  friends,  from 
the  court  party,  moved,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
"  that  the  house  of  commons  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  the  nation."  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  motion,  nothing  more,  he  thought, 
was  necessary,  than  to  state  to  the  house  that, 
after  a  contest  continued  for  two  years,  we  had 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and  had  relinquished 
every  object  for  which  the  war  wsvs  said  to  be 
undertaken,  while  the  enemy  had  gained  more 
than  the  wildest  imaginations  ever  ascribed  either 
to  their  ambition  or  to  their  principles.  In  one 
view  indeed  an  inquiry  must  be  favourable  even 
to  ministers  themselves  :  if,  as  they  asserted,  we 
had  entered  into  the  war  from  necessity,  and  had 
conducted  it,  as  they  also  asserted,  with  wisdom 
and  vigour,  the  inquiry  would  redound  to  their 
honour.  After  a  most  comprehensive  and  lumi- 
nous view  of  our  various  relations  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  observing, 
that  he  thought  highly  of  the  eloquence  and 
even  of  the  talents  of  the  present  prime-minister, 
as  exerted  in  a  particular  line ;  but  he  was  a 
minister  of  art  and  plausibility  merely,  not  of 
discernment,  nor  of  candour,  nor  of  generosity — 
'  in  rebus  politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum, 
nihil  honestum.' 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  asked  whether,  at  a  period 
so  arduous  and  important,  and  at  so  advanced  a 
state  of  the  session,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
commence  an  investigation  so  extensive  as  that 
at  present  proposed  ?  Every  topic  in  the  speech 
just  delivered,  had,  he  said,  been  fully  discussed 
and  decided  upon  :  such  a  committee  as  that 
required  was  therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
improper:  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose  at 
the  present  moment,  but  whenever  a  proper 
period  should  arrive  for  investigating  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  government,  ministers  would 
not  shrink  from  the  inquiry,  and  it  would  then 
be  found  that  moderation  and  forbearance  had 
uniformly  distiuguished  his  majesty's  councils. 
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This  reasoning  of  the  premier  was  considered  so 
conclusive  by  the  house,  that  after  a  long  debate, 
he  was  supported  by  the  votes  of  219  of  the 
members,  while  only  63  concurred  in  the  motion 
for  inquiry  made  by  his  political  rival. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  present  parliament.  Distracted  as 
this  country  had  long  been  by  political  and  reli- 
gious feuds,  it  became  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
take  every  meahs  within  their  power  to  heal  these 
dissentions.  With  this  view  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Irish  parliament,  during  the  last  session, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  majesty's  government, 
for  removing  a  number  of  those  disabilities  under 
which  his  catholic  subjects  had  hitherto  laboured, 
and  ministers,  acting  upon  the  same  enlightened 
policy,  determined,  at  this  most  critical  junc- 
ture, to  appoint  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  nobleman  distinguished 
for  his  mild  and  conciliatory  conduct,  and  of 
whom  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  his  only  wish 
is  to  act  right,  and  his  only  fear  lest  he  should  do 
wrong.  This  appointment  was  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  Irish  nation,  and  his  lordship  was 
received  with  universal  satisfaction.  The  parlia- 
ment of  the  sister  kingdom  assembled  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1795,  and  after  voting  to  the 
new  viceroy  an  address,  expressive  of  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  agreed,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  most  ample  supplies  ever  granted  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  lord -lieutenant,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
defer  deciding  on  the  demands  of  the  catholics 
for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  disabilities  under 
which  they  still  continued  to  labour,  employed,  in 
his  transactions  with  the  leading  members  of  that 
body,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Grattan,  a  statesman  in 
•whom  the  catholics  universally  confided.  At  the 
instance  of  this  gentleman,  and  with  the  acknow- 
ledged confidence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  bill 
for  the  further  relief  of  the  catholics  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  parliament,  with  the  most 
flattering  prospects  of  success,  and  the  utmost 
joy  was  diffused  through  the  catholic  body  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  expectation  of  this  enlarged  tole- 
ration ;  but  what  was  their  disappointment  and 
chagrin,  when,  two  days  after  the  favourable 
reception  of  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  intelligence 
arrived  in  Dublin  that  the  British  ministry  avowed 
themselves  adverse  from  the  measure  of  emanci- 
pation. The  lord-lieutenant  himself,  foreseeing 
the  consequences  that  would  naturally  flow  from 
this  unexpected  proceeding,  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  displeasure,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  the  retraction  of  an  assent  so 
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formally  given  would  raise  a  flame  of  rebellion,  BOOK    I. 

which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  torrents  of 

blood,  and  that  he  would  rather  retire  than  be  Ciwp.XXI 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  His  lordship's 
recal  immediately  followed,  and  after  holding 
the  government  only  three  months,  he  was  dis- 
placed, and  Lord  Camden  appointed  in  his  stead. 
As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  government  was  held  in  Ireland,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  on  the  day  he  quitted  that 
country,  the  shops  in  Dublin  were  shut  up,  and 
the  whole  metropolis  was  put  in  mourning. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
appeared  in  the  English  house  of  peers,  and 
challenged  ministers  to  a  full  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  his  instructions,  and  the  cause  of 
his  removal.  He  said,  they  had  insinuated  blame 
to  him  in  his  capacity  of  the  king's  represent- 
ative La  Ireland,  and  the  gauntlet  they  had  thus 
thrown  down  he  now  avowed  himself  willing  totake 
up.  A  profound  silence  here  ensued  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  to  address  the  king,  that 
those  parts  of  the  correspondence  between  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  the  ministry,  which  related  to 
his  lordship's  recal  from  his  government  in  Ire- 
land, should  be  forthwith  laid  before  their  lord- 
ships. This  motion  was  debated  in  a  full  house 
on  the  8th  of  May,  being  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  Earl  Moira,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
himself,  who  positively  avowed  that  he  went  out 
expressly  authorised  to  complete  the  measure  of 
catholic  emancipation,  and  that  no  objections 
had  been  made  to  the  steps  he  had  adopted  for 
that  purpose,  until  he  had  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
mission of  certain  persons  in  office  inimical  to 
that  measure,  and  had  taken  other  gentlemen  into 
his  favour  and  confidence.* 

Lord  Grenville  declined  entering  into  a  for- 
mal discussion  of  the  subject,  being  prevented 
by  reasons  of  slate  which  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety explain.  The  motion,  he  observed,  called 
upon  ministers  to  violate  the  secrets  of  the  cabi- 
net and  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths  ;  but  he  asked 
in  what  respect  the  situation  of  a  lord-lieutenant 
differed  from  that  of  any  other  minister  of  the 
crown,  who  might  be  removed  at  pleasure  ?  and 
affirmed  that  the  noble  lord  complained  with  an  ill 
grace  of  being  himself  removed  from  office,  after 
he  had  exercised  his  authority  in  the  removal  of 
so  many  others.  His  lordship  in  conclusion  ob- 
served, that  he  had  witnessed  the  removal  of 
many  lord-lieutenants,  without  a  single  complaint 
to  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  to  adopt  a  new 
course  would  be  to  change  the  constitution,  and 
to  convert  the  house  of  parliament  iuto  a  com- 


*  By  these  changes,  Mr.  Bercsford,  who,  with  his  political  friends,  was  left  in  an  unofficial  minority,  repaired  to 
London,  aiul  immediately  after  his  conferences  with  the  British  cabinet,  a  new  system  was  adopted,  the  veto  was  put 
upon  further  proceeding's  in  the  measure  of  catholic  emancipation,  ami  the  reign  of  protestant  asi-endaney  was  restored. 

(No.  11.)  ^    Q  5 
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I.  mittee  of  public  safety.     After  along  and  vigorous 
—  debate,  the  house  divided — contents,  25  ;  non- 


CHAP.XXI.  contents,  100.     A  similar  motion  in  the  house  of 

v^-v-*-'  commons,  moved  by  Mr.  Jekyl  and  seconded  by 

1795      Mr.  Fox,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  188  to  49. 

—  During  the  present  session  of  parliament,  an 
event  of  great  national  importance  took  place,  in 
the  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  this  kingdom.  His  royal  highness  espoused 
his  royal  father's  niece  Princess  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Duchess 
Augusta  of  England,  and  Lord  Malmsbury  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  royal  bride  from  her 
father's  court.  On  her  arrival  in  England  she 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction  due 
to  her  royal  birth  and  illustrious  alliance.  Having 
arrived  at  St.  James's,  the  people,  with  the  ardent 
eagerness  of  spontaneous  loyalty,  received  the 
beautiful  stranger  with  long-continued  shouts  of 
congratulation.  To  these  unequivocal  expres- 
sions of  the  public  regard  she  could  not  be  insen- 
sible, and  while  she  was  standing  at  the  window 
with  the  prince,  she  addressed  the  people  concisely 
but  impressively  in  the  following  terms,  expressed 
in  good  English : — "  Believe  me,  I  feel  very 
"  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  good  and  brave 
"  English  people — the  best  nation  upon  earth." 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  marriage  of  their  royal 
highnesses  took  place  in  the  chapel  royal,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  the 
rank  of  the  illustrious  parties. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  a  message  from  his 
majesty  to  the  commons,  announcing  the  marriage 
of  the  prince,  expressed  the  king's  conviction 
that  a  suitable  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  prince  and  princess.  The 
message  proceeded  to  state  that  his  royal  high- 
ness was  under  pecuniary  incumbrances,  and 
recommended  to  parliament  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  his  debts,  by  applying  to  that  purpose 
part  of  the  income  which  should  have  been  settled 
on  the  prince,  and  appropriating  to  that  object 
the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  After 
some  discussion,  the  house,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  determined, 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  -  five  thousand 
pounds,  together  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
arising  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  should 
be  settled  upon  the  prince,  of  which  seventy- 
eight  thousand  pounds  should  be  applied 
annually  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  which 
amounted  at  this  period  to  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  to  prevent  the  heir-apparent  in  future 
from  being  involved  in  similar  difficulties.  These 
propositions  met  the  concurrence  of  the  house, 
and  a  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num was  settled  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his  royal  highness. 


Mr.  Wilberforce,  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  rescue  the  much  injured  inhabitants  of  Africa 
from  the  merciless  gripe  of  commercial  avarice, 
this  year  renewed  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  but  after  a  very  animated  debate 
the  motion  was  negatived,  though  the  eloquence, 
of  both  Fox  and  Pitt  were  displayed  in  its 
support. 

The  long  depending  trial  by  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  which  had  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1788,  terminated  in  hi:> 
acquittal  on  the  23d  of  April  in  the  present  year. 
Out  of  twenty-nine  peers  who  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  the  occasion,  twenty-three  declared  the 
accused  innocent  of  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four 
charges  preferred  against  him ;  and  which  resolv- 
ed themselves  into  four  heads  :  by  the  first  and 
second  of  which  the  governor  was  accused  of 
cruelty  and  extortion  towards  Cheyt  Sing,  and 
towards  the  Begums  of  Oude ;  by  the  third, 
with  receiving  presents  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  pounds,  as 
bribes  for  obtaining  particular  services  ;  and  by 
the  last,  with  granting  contracts  to  the -prejudice 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  terminated 
on  the  27th  of  June  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  breathed  the  air  of  pacification, 
and  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare 
it  to  be  impossible  to  contemplate  the  internal 
situation  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  were  con- 
tending, without  indulging  a  hope  that  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  France  might,  in  their 
effects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order 
and  regular  government  as  might  be  capable  of 
maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and 
peace. 

The  situation  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland 
assumed  a  most  portentous  aspect  at  the  present 
period  ;  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  cast  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  country,  and  the  arrival  of 
his  successor  in  the  capital,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
was  accompanied  by  so  marked  an  ebullition  of 
popular  discontent,  that  the  intervention  of  the 
military  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  public 
tranquillity.  On  the  13th  of  April  the  Irish  par- 
liament assembled,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  including  the  reasons 
for  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority  of  that  parliament  who  had 
almost  unanimously,  and  apparently  with  enthu- 
siasm, supported  all  the  measures  of  the  preced- 
ing administration.  On  the  24th  Mr.  Grattan 
presented  his  memorable  bill  for  catholic  eman- 
cipation, but  the  time  for  extending  the  privileges 
of  that  numerous  body  had  gone  past,  and  on  the 
second'  reading,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
May,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  seventy-one  voices. 
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From  this  period  the  political  association 
styled  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  rapidly 
extended  itself  over  the  whole  country.  All 
the  catholics,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
protestants  of  the  kingdom,  joined  this  commu- 
nity, and  the  leaders  began,  as  was  too  truly  pre- 
dicted, to  entertain  dangerous  designs,  and  to 
form  illegal  and  treasonable  connexions  with  the 
government  of  France.  Secret  oaths  of  adher- 
ence to  the  association  were  administered  ;  and 
agents  were  sent  to  negociate  with  the  national 
convention.  Acts  of  sedition,  rapine,  and  mur- 
der were  perpetrated  by  the  most  desperate  of 
the  lawless  and  licentious  populace  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sanguine  and  violent  supporters 
of  the  system  of  exclusion  confederated  together 
for  the  purposes  of  security  and  revenge,  under 
the  name  of  Orangemen,  in  societies  sty  led  Orange 
Lodges.  Mutual  injuries  soon  engendered  a 
most  inveterate  hatred  between  these  two  de- 
scriptions of  men,  one  of  which  was  beyond  com- 
parison superior  in  number,  and  the  other  in 
property,  in  legal  authority,  and  military  force  ; 
and  these  dissensions  rapidly  increased,  till  the 
whole  land  exhibited  a  scene  of  consternation, 
blood,  and  horror. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  deplorable 
•cenes,  which  will,  however,  again  force  them- 
selves upon  our  notice,  to  take  a  view  of  our 
foreign  relations : — In  the  month  of  November, 
1794,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  signed 
in  London,  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay, 
between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  :  and  in  the  February 
following  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  the  imperial  court  of  Russia. 

The  office  of  commander-in-chief,  and  field 
marshal  general  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
was  this  year  conferred  upon  his  majesty's  second 
son,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  venerable  Lord  Amherst,  who  retired  from 
public  life  with  the  well  merited  thanks  of  his 
country. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, arising  out  of  the  dubious  origin  and  dis- 
astrous prosecution  of  the  war,  pervaded  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  peace  for  the  reno- 
vation of  our  manufactures,  the  revival  of  com- 
merce, and  the  recruit  of  our  finances,  produced 
petitions  for  that  purpose,  from  the  cities  of 
London,  York,  and  Norwich,  and  from  the 
towns  of  Hull,  and  Manchester,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  places  of  inferior  note :  but 
these  petitions  were  not  sufficiently  general  to 
produce  any  material  impression,  and  their  influ- 
ence was  counteracted  by  counter-petitions,  ex- 
pressive of  a  confident  reliance  in  the  wisdom  of 
government,  and  in  their  readiness  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  peace  whenever  the  proper 
period  should  arrive. 


In  themonth  of  July,  some  serious  riots,  which  BOOK   1. 

continued  for  several  days,  took   place  in  West . 

minster,  arising  out  of  the  excesses  committed  in  CHAP.XXI. 
several  crimping  houses  in  that  city,  and  the  mob, 
who  had  long  shewn  a  marked  aversion  to  the 
prime- minister,  repaired  to  his  house,  in  Downing- 
street,  where  they  broke  the  windows,  and  were 
proceeding  to  further  excesses,  but  the  minister 
had  sufficient  address  to  escape  by  the  park  gate, 
into  the  horse  guards,  and  the  presence  of  a  body 
of  military  soon  restored  the  public  tranquillity. 
During  this  period  of  alarm  and  agitation,  Hig- 
gins,  Smith,  and  Le  Maitre,  the  persons  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king, 
by  shooting  at  him  a  poisoned  dart  through  a 
tube,  were  again  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from 
the  privy  council,  and  along  with  one  Crossfield, 
a  surgeon,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  town  of  Brest,  were  put  upon  their  trial  for 
imagining  the  death  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  the 
evidence  adduced,  against  them  chiefly  rested  on 
the  authority  of  one  Upton,  an  informer,  and  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  case,  they  were  all  pro- 
nounced not  guilty,  by  a  jury  of  their  country- 
men. In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  great  appre- 
hensions were  excited,  by  large  assemblages  of 
the  populace,  convened  by  the  corresponding 
society,  which  still  continued  its  meetings  ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  October,  not  less  than  40,000  per- 
sons assembled  in  a  field  at  Chalk  Farm,  near 
Copenhagen  House,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a 
number  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  views 
of  the  measures  of  government,  and  a  petition, 
praying  that  the  "  bill  recently  introduced  into 
the  house,  for  the  restriction,  or  rather  the  utter 
prevention  of  popular  assemblies,  for  the  purpose 
of  political  investigation,  might  be  dismissed  with 
that  marked  disapprobation  it  so  justly  deserved.'* 
They  further  entreated  the  honourable  house  to 
believe,  that  they  felt  a  "  sincere  abhorrence  of 
all  tumult  and  violence,"  and  their  behaviour  on 
this  occasion,  which  was  decent,  orderly,  and 
becoming,  supported  the  truth  of  their  assertion. 

To  the  agitations  produced  by  the  conflicts 
of  parties,  was  now  to  be  added  another  evil  still 
more  alarming.  A  scarcity  arising  almost  to 
famine  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
such  was  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  labouring 
classes,  that  numbers  of  them  actually  perished 
from  want.  This  scarcity  was  occasioned,  in  part 
at  least,  by  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the  year's 
crop,  which  had  suffered  extremely  by  incessant 
rains,  and  partly  by  the  waste  and  increased  con- 
sumption of  a  long  protracted  and  unsuccessful 
war.  The  state  of  the  nation  from  these  circum- 
stances, appeared  so  critical,  that  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  assemble  parliament  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  au  unusual  concourse  of 
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DOOR    1.  people  assembled  in  the  Park,  and  as  his  majesty 

passed  to  the  house,  violent  exclamations    were 

CHAP.XXI.  heard  of— Peace!  Peace!'  Bread!  No  Pitt!  No 
War!  and  the  clamour  gradually  increasing, 
stones  began  to  be  thrown  at  the  royal  carriage, 
as  it  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  from  a  house  in  Margaret-street,  near 
the  Abbey,  a  bullet  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
charged from  an  air  gun,  as  no  noise  was  heard, 
though  something  passed  through  the  glass  of 
the  coach  with  great  force  and  velocity.  On 
entering  the  house  of  peers,  his  majesty,  in  some 
perturbation,  addressing  the  lord-chancellor, 
said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  been  shot  at."  But  the 
rage  of  the  misguided  populace  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, for  on  his  return  from  the  house,  the 
king  was  again  assailed  in  the  park,  and  to  such 
a  pitch  of  audacity  did  the  mob  carry  their  resent- 
ment, that  one  party  of  them  attacked  and  nearly 
demolished  the  state  carriage  as  it  returned 
empty  from  St.  James's,  while  another  party 
attempted  to  stop  the  private  carriage  of  the 
king,  in  which  he  had  seated  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  his  family  at  the  queen's  house, 
and  even  to  force  open  the  carriage  doors.  In 
this  last  attack,  the  king,  for  the  moment,  seemed 
to  lose  his  characteristic  firmness,  and  was  evi- 
dently struck  with  amazement  and  consternation  ; 
but  upon  the  arrival  at  so  critical  a  moment  of  a 
party  of  the  life-guards,  the  populace  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  king,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
even  danger,  reached  the  queen's  house.  So 
gross  an  outrage  as  this  bad  never  been  offered 
to  any  monarch  of  Great-Britain  since  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  conduct  of  the  mpb  ex- 
cited the  deep  and  universal  execration  of  all 
orders  of  persons  throughout  the  nation. 

A    proclamation    was  immediately  issued, 


offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  be 
paid  on  conviction  of  any  person  concerned  in 
this  daring  and  criminal  assault ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
actual  violence  was  ever  discovered.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Kidd  Wake,  by  trade  a  journeyman 
printer,  was  indeed  found  to  have  been  amongst 
the  hissers  and  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace,  of 
which  crime  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  solitary  confinement  in  the  penitentiary- 
house  at  Gloucester,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory ; 
but  no  other  person  was  brought  to  punishment, 
though  three  others,  all  in  obscure  situations  in 
life,  were  apprehended,  and  underwent  repeated 
examinations. 

The  spirit  which  had  dictated  these  excesses 
appeared  to  his-  majesty's  government  to  call  for 
an  extension  of  the  treason  and  sedition  laws, 
and  two  bills  were  in  consequence  brought  into 
parliament,  the  former  "  for  the  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  his  majesty's  government  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts ;"  * 
and  the  latter  "for  the  more  effectually  preventing 
seditious  meetings  and  assemblies. "f  The  re- 
strictions imposed  by  these  bills  upon  the  free 
constitution  of  the  country,  subjected  them  to 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  but  neither  the  eloquence  of  the 
advocates  of  public  liberty  in  the  senate,  or  the 
voice  of  400,000  petitioners  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  could  prevail,  for  in  the  month  of 
December,  both  these  bills  passed  into  laws. 

Amidst  these  stormy  discussions,  the  senate 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  critical  state  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  corn.  It  ap- 
peared, from  the  information  laid  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  that  the  principal  failure  in  the  late  har- 


*  This  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  upper  house  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  which  in  consequence  obtained  the  name 
«f  the  "  GrenviHe  Act,"  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first  made  a  very  momentous  change  in  the  law,  and  an  extension 
in  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason  :  it  declared  the  commission  of  any  offence,  by  deed  or  by  words,  spoken,  written 
or  printed,  or  shewn  in  any  other  open  manner,  or  in  any  way  tending  to  the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death  of  the  king1, 
or  his  heirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order  to  overawe  the  parliament,  and  to  effect  a  change  of  counsels  ; 
or  to  instigate  any  foreigner  or  stranger,  by  force  to  invade  any  of  the  king's  dominions  ;  to  be  high  treason,  during  the 
ling's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  after  the  demise  of  the  crown.  The  second  part 
extended  the  crime,  and  aggravated  the  punishment  of  sedition  :  to  excite  dislike  and  hatred  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  to  the 
persons  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  as  by  law  established,  by  deed, 
by  advised  speech,  or  by  words  written  or  printed,  subjected  the  offender  for  the  first  offence  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
incurred  by  the  commission  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  second,  to  the  usual  punishments  prescribed  bylaw,  or  to 
transportation  for  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

f  The  law  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  called  the  "  Pitt  Act," 
enacted  that  all  assemblies  exceeding  fifty  in  number,  and  not  already  recognized  by  law,  if  convened  for  addressing  the 
king  or  parliament,  with  the  view,  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  grievances,  or  procuring  an  alteration  in  the  church  or 
state,  should  be  declared  unlawful,  and  liable  to  dispersion  by  a  magistrate,  after  reading  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose, 
unless  the  assembly  were  collected,  by  a  public  advertisement,  signed  bv  seven  resident  householders,  and  a  true  copy  of  it, 
subscribed  by  them,  were  left  with  the  publisher,  who,  \imler  a  penalty  of  fifly  pounds,  must  deliver  it  to  any  justice  of 
(he  peace  by  whom  it-should  be  demanded.  It  further  provided,  that  disobedience  for  more  than  one  hour  to  the  magistrates' 
order  to  disperse  should  subject  any  individual  of  a  number  above  twelve,  to  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  even  an  assem- 
bly held  by  regular  advertisement,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  risk  to  the  disobedient,  might  be  dispersed,  if 
any  measures,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  should  be  thought  subversive  of  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  excite 
the  people  to  hatred,  or  dislike,  or  contempt  of  the  royal  family,  or  of  the  parliament,  were  proposed.  And  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  certain  political  lectures,  any  person  opening  a  house  for  political  discussions,  without  a  licence,  incurred 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
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vest  had  been  in  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  bounty 
of  twenty  shillings  per  quarter  was  in  consequence 
ordered  to  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  fifteen  shillings  per  quar- 
ter on  that  from  America  ;  and  five  shillings  per 
quarter  on  Indian  corn.  Bills  were  also  introduced 
and  passed  the  two  houses  of  parliament  for  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  starch  from  wheat ;  for 
prohibiting  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  ; 
and  for  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  wastelands  ; 
and  aconsiderable  number  of  inclosure  bills  passed 
the  house  in  the  course  of  this  session  of  parliament. 

To  these  consultations  succeeded  others  res- 
pecting the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  Lord  Arden 
moved  that  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  sea- 
men, including  eighteen  thousand  marines,  should 
be  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1796 ;  and 
Mr.  Windham,  on  the  same  occasion,  pro- 
posed that  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
men  should  be  employed  in  the  land  service. 
These  motions  being  carried,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward,  on  the  7th  of  December,  a  proposal  to 
negociate  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  and  stated 
the  sum  of  twenty-seven  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  be  the  estimated  expences  of 
the  approaching  year. 

His  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
had  observed,  "  That  the  distraction  and 
anarchy  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  France 
had  now  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  the  issue  ;  but  that  should  this  crisis 
terminate  in  any  order  of  things  compatible  with 
the  tranquility  of  other  countries,  and  afford  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  security  and  perma- 
nence in  any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded, 
the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  negociate  for 
a  general  peace  on  just  and  suitable  terms  should 
not  fail  to  be  met  on  his  part,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect." 
This  declaration  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  was 
followed  by  a  message  delivered  to  the  house  of 
commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
announcing  "  the  establishment  of  such  a  form 
of  government  in  France  as  appeared  capable  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity, 
and  expressive  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  meet  any  proposal  for 
negociation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
desire  to  give  it  the  speediest  effect  in  preducing 
a  peace."  And  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  an  address  in  reply,  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  most  gracious  communication.  This 
address  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which  Mr.  She- 
ridan proposed  an  amendment,  altogether  dis- 
claiming the  idea  of  considering  any  change  of 
government  in  France  as  affecting  the  principle 
of  negociation,  and  praying  that  a  treaty  might 
immediately  be  entered  upon.  This  amendment 
(No.  11.) 


was  said  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  BOOK    I. 

of  the  message,    which  admitted  that  Great  Bri 

tain  might   now  safely   treat:  where  then  cowld  CHAP.XXI  . 
be  the  objection  to  declaring,  that  she  would  treat 


with  France  ?  "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  a 
vulgar,  and  indeed,  the  most  vulgar  of  opinions, 
to  suppose  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  power 
at  war  to  be  the  first  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  The 
experience  of  history  proves  the  reverse  ;  and 
were  peace  now  proposed  on  reasonable  terms  by 
his  majesty's  ministers,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  French  government  to  refuse  their  assent." 
To  this  reasoning  ministers  observed,  that  it  was 
highly  proper  and  expedient,  that  the  executive 
government  should  be  left  unfettered,  and  the 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  year  1796  was  ushered  in  by  the  birth 
of  a  princess,  at  present  heiress  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  who  appears  likely  to  give  to  Eng- 
land a  female  reign.  This  princess  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  January,  and  baptized  Charlotte,  iu 
compliment  to  her  august  grandmother,  the  queen, 
of  these  realms. 

After  the  recess  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grey 
moved,  on  the  15th  of  February,  an  address  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  communicate  to  the 
executive  government  of  France,  his  readiness 
to  meet  any  disposition  to  negociate  a  general 
peace.  This  motion  was  resisted  by  the  ministry 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  amendment  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  motion,  previously  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
renewed  his  annual  attempt  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  This  motion  was  supported 
by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
a  number  of  other  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  ;  but  it  was  opposed  with  equal  vehemence 
by  Sir  William  Younge,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Gene- 
ral Tarleton,  and  ultimately  lost,  to  th«  great 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  every  friend  to 
humanity  and  justice. 

Daring  this  session  of  parliament,  a  circum- 
stance of  a  very  unusual  nature  occurred  :  on 
the  18th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer brought  forward  a  proposition,  for  a  second 
loan  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  and  n  half, 
in  order  to  take  out  of  the  market  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  paper,  constituting  the  un-funded 
debt.  This  measure,  which  was  considered  as 
resulting  from  a  profuse  and  uncalled  for  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money,  by  which  a  sum 
amounting  to  forty-three  millions  sterling  had 
been  required  by  ministers,  in  the  short  period  of 
fourteen  months,  had  to  encounter  a  very  ani- 
mated opposition,  but  the  motion  of  the  premier 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  resolutions  \x  it- 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Early   in    the  month  of  May,  motions  were 
made  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  for  il\« 
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ment  of  France,  as  the  first  and  most  essential 
step  to  betaken  in  order  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  peace  :  and  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure 
it  now  appeared  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
at  length  convinced,  though  he  feared  that  the 
men  who  had  shewn  themselves  so  incompetent 
to  conduct  with  success,  the  war,  in  which  they 
had  plunged  the  nation,  would  be  found  no 
less  inadequate  to  the  conclusion  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  insisted  that  his  majesty 
could  not  have  interposed  his  mediation  without 
incurring  the  hazard  of  involving  himself  in  a 
war  with  that  power  which  should  have  refused 
his  terms.  He  again  expatiated  on  the  danger 
arising  to  all  Europe,  from  the  revolutionary  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November,t  and  the  insult  offered 
to  this  country  in  particular,  in  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  seditious  and  treasonable 
addresses  presented  to  the  convention,  by 
whom  the  bearers  of  them  Avere  cherished, 
applauded,  and  caressed  ;  and  while  the  negocia- 
tionswere  yet  pendkig,  war  was  actually  declared 
by  France :  that  country,  therefore,  and  not 
England,  was  the  aggressor.  This  nation  had 
no  alternative;  and  after  a  war  of  more  than 
three  years — a  war  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
that  house,  by  repeated  votes  and  declarations — 
a  war  justifiable  on  every  principle  of  morality, 
and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  our  consti- 
tution, would  the  house  now  acknowledge  them- 
selves in  a  delusion  ?  Would  they  submit  to  the 
humiliating  degradation  of  falsely  arraigning 
themselves,  and  of  passing  on  their  own  acts  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  ?  It  was  a  war  of 
which  the  necessity  and  policy  were  manifest  : 
ami  if  the  country  should  at  any  time  suffer  a 
disastrous  reverse  of  fortune,  he  would  exhort 
them  not  to  yield  to  a  temporary  pressure  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  redouble  tluir  efforts,  in  order 
to  surmount  their  difficulties,  and  finally  to  obtain 
safe  and  honourable  conditions  of  peace.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  success  were  gained,  should 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  more  and  further  advan- 
tages be  relinquished,  by  a  premature  readiness 
to  make  peace.  These  arguments  were  deemed 
conclusive,  and  the  motions  of  both  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  Guildford  were  lost  by  prodigious 
majorities. 

The  public  business  being  now  concluded,  his 
majesty  terminated  the  session  of  parliament  on 
the  19th  of  May  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
expressive  of  the  highest  approbation  of  "the 
uniform  wisdom,  temper,  and  firmness,  which  had 
appeared  in  all  the  proceedings,  since  their  first 
meeting  in  that  place  ;"  and  on  the  following  day 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  dissolution 
of  parliament. 

-,, into  between   Great  Britain   and  Prance,  and  signed  at  Ver- 

DII  the  -HMt  ofSeptember,    I78(>,  "  the  rt-call    or  sending  home  of  the  respective  ambassadors  or   ministers,"  ip 
deemed   equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war."     Sue  second  article  in  that  treaty,  page  65  of  this  work, 
f  Hee  a  copy  of  the  Decree  of  Fraternity,  in  the  G2d  page  of  this  work, 


HOOK  1.  appointment  of  committees  of  finance,  to  asoer- 
taiii  how  lar  the  public  expence  had  increased 
beyond  the  supplies  annually  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, but  these  motions  were  negatived,  in  both 
houses,  by  majorities  that  might  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  repress  any  further  parlia- 
mentary attempt  to  interfere  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  revenue. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  an  address 
to  the  king  was  moved  in  both  houses — in  the 
upper  house,  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  in  the 
lower  house  by  Mr.  Fox.  This  address  declared, 
"  that  the  duty  incumbent  on  parliament  no 
longer  permitted  them  to  dissemble  their  delibe- 
rate opinion,  that  the  distress,  difficulty,  and  peril, 
to  which  this  country  was  then  subjected,  had 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters, and  was  likely  to  exist  and  increase  as 
long  as  the  same  principles,  which  had  hitherto 
guided  these  ministers,  should  continue  to  prevail 
hi  the  councils  of  Great  Britain."  In  intro- 
ducing this  address,  which  was  of  great  length, 
and  cogency,  Mr.  Fox  enlarged  much  on  that 
most  fatal,  as  he  called  it,  of  all  the  innumerable 
errors  of  ministers,  their  rushing  into  a  ruinous 
and  unnecessary  war,  instead  of  mediating  be- 
tween Franceand  the  allied  powers.  "  Had  they," 
said  he,  "  counselled  his  majesty  to  accept  the 
grateful  office  of  mediator,  it  would  have  added 
lustre  to  the  national  character,  and  placed  Britain 
in  the  exalted  situation  of  arbitress  of  the  world. 
That  was  the  period  when  Great  Britain  might 
have  interfered  with  advantage,  with  decision, 
and  with  effect.  Her  seasonable  interposition 
would  have  produced  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
from  the  refusal  of  our  good  offices,  the  natural 
conclusion  was,  that,  although  England  saw  the 
growing  discord,  and  had  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it,  she  thought  proper  to  become  an  acces- 
sary in  the  designs  formed  against  France."  Mr. 
Fox  then,  adverting  to  the  immediate  and  specific 
causes  of  the  war,  remarked,  that  from  the 
moment  Lord  Gower  was  recalled,*  there  was 
no  way  left  to  make  any  regular  application  to 
the  French  government,  and  how  could  we  expect 
the  redress  of  any  grievances  from  a  government 
of  which  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  ? 
In  allusion  to  the  celebrated  publication  of  Mr. 
Burke,  on  the  French  revolution — that  splendid 
effusion  of  genius,  and  of  imagination,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that  the  ministry  and  the  nation  had  been 
ihiz/.led  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  fatal  constellation, 
from  which  death  and  dish-action  had  issued,  and 
the  world  had  been  desolated.  This  it  was  which 
had  induced  ministers  to  run  headlong  into  the 
ruinous  abyss  of  war  and  carnage.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test, advised  the  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
l!y  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  entered 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Italian  Campaign  of  1796  :  General  Bonaparte  appointed  Commander-in-chief- — Opening  of  the 
Campaign — Success  of  the  French  Army — Sardinia  detached  from  the  Coalition — Italy  over- 
run by  the  Conqueror — The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  sue  for  an  Armistice — Its  Conditions — 
The  Command  of  the  Austrian  Army  conferred  on  Marshal  Wurmser  on  the  Resignation  of 
General  Beaulieu — The  Marshal  after  successive  defeats  shut  up  in  Mantua — Close  of  the  Cam- 
paign. Campaign  in  Germany :  The  French  Armies  under  the  command  of  Generals  Moreau 
and  Jour  dan  penetrate  into  Germany — Arrested  in  their  victorious  Career  by  the  Arch-Duke 
Charles — JourdaiCs  Army  panic-struck  retreats  in  Disorder — Thememorable  Retreat  ofMorean — 
Germany  freed  from  the  Presence  of  the  Invaders — Extinction  of  the  War  in  La  Fendte,  and 
Execution  of  the  Insurgent  Chiefs — Colonial  Conquests  of  Great  Britain — Evacuation  of 
Corsica— ~Xaval  Campaign  of  1796. 

THE  war  on  the  continent  had  hitherto  been  the  management  of   a  defensive  system,    while  BOOK    I. 

chiefly  confined  either  to  the  dominions  of  France,  the  emperor  confided  the  direction  of  his  forces  . 

or  to  the  territories  in  her  immediate  vicinity  :  to  Baron  Beaulieu,    an   able   and  enterprising  CHAP.  xxn. 

But  hostilities  were  now  fated   to  take   a  more  officer,  and  whose  military  reputation  had  out- 

extensive  r  >'.^c,  and  the  unoffending  inhabitants  lived  his  success. 

of  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrolese  mountains  as  well  as  The  directory,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 

those  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube   and  the  Po,  selecting  one  of  its  victorious  chiefs,  had,  under 

were  doomed  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of  a  the  guidance  of  Carnot,  "  the  organizer  of  vic- 

conilict  arising  out  of  a  revolution  that  had  taken  tory,"  placed  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,    a    general 

place  in  the  capital  of  France.  untried  and  almost  unknown,4at  the  head  of  the 

The  command  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of  army.*     Born  in   Corsica,  and  educated  at  the 

Sardinia  was  still  intrusted  to  General  Collj,  an  ecole  militaire,   in  France,    this   aspiring  youth 

officer  supposed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  had   already    exhibited    the    promise    of   great 

*  This  extraordinary  character,  the  hero,  as  he  may  be  styled,  of  the  French  Revolution,  add  whose  name  and 
achievements  will  descend  from  the  annals  of  our  own  times  to  the  remotest  posterity,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1769,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte  and  Letitia  Roniolini,  his  wife.  His  father,  who 
was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  was  bred  to  the  civil  law  at  Rome,  and  took  part  with  General  Paoli,  whose  friend- 
ship he  enjoyed,  in  the  ever  memorable  struggle  made  by  a  band  of  brave  islanders  against  the  tyrannical  efforts 
of  Louis  XV.  The  advice  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  canon,  detained  him  ia  Corsica,  and  it  was  afterwards  owing  to  his 
with  M.  tie  Marbeufj  commander  of  that  island,  that  he  was  appointed  the  king's  attorney  at  Ajaccio,  and 
tli  i',  ...  represented  the  noblesse  in  the  deputation  of  the  three  orders  sent  in  1773  to  Louis  XV.  The  elder  Bonaparte 
died  nt.  Montpelier,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  tender  years.  After  the  father's  death,  M.  de  Marbeuf,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  family,  placed  the  second 
son,  Napoleon,  at  the  college  of  Autun,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  academy  of  Brienne:  the  education  which  was 
given  there,  was  of  a  nature  to  form  superior  men  in  more  than  one  department,  and  it  was  especially  a  preparation  for 
the  p.ofession  of  arms.  Born  in  the  midst  of  a  republican  contest  in  his  native  land,  it  was  his  destiny  to  burst  into 
manho  >il  :it  the  moment  when  the  country  of  his  choice  was  engaged  in  a  struggle,  which  opened  a  wide  and  almost 
boundless  field  for  the  military  adventurer;  and  there  was  something1  in  his  manners  and  habits,  that  fitted  him  for  the 
situation  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  destined.  Instead  of  imitating  the  frivolity  of  the  age,  his  mind  was  continu- 
ally intent  on  military  studies,  ami  from  tht  lives  of  Plutarch,  a  volume  of  which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  he 
learned,  at  an  early  age,  to  copy  the  manners,  and  emulate  the  actions  of  antiquity.  We  accordingly  find  him,  v'-iile 
yet  at  school,  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  artillery,  in  consequence  of  which  be  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  armv,  and  served  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere.  In  179O,  General  1'aoli 
repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a  civic  crown,  and  there  embraced  the  son  of  his  old  friend;  and  soon 
after  they  met  again  in  Corsica,  where  Bonaparte,  now  a  captain,  was  elected  lieutenant-colouel  of  a  corps  of  Corsican 
national  guards. 

Though  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  England,  his  intimacy  with  Paschal 
Paoli  rendered  him  suspected,  but  he  eluded  the  arrest  ordered  against  him  by  Lucouibe  St.  Michel,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  convention,  by  passing  over  into  France,  and  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon. 
Tlu  re  a  spacious  field  presented  itself  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Toulon,  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  anus, 
ivas  at  th-.it  time  besieged  by  the  republican  troops,  and  Bouaparte  was  pointed  out  to  Barras,  the  conventional  deputy, 
as  a  yoi4ii£-  officer  of  extraordinary  skill  and  eutorprize.  In  this  service,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Dugommitr, 
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BOOK  I.  talents ,  but  he  had  acquired  little  practical 

knowledge,  and  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pa- 

CHAP.  XXII.  tronage  of  Barras,  and  his  own  zeal  at  Toulon, 
"  for  the  attainment  of  so  elevated  a  station,  before 
he  had  attained  the  twenty- sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

Having  arrived  at  the  head-  quarters  of  his 
army,  early  in  the  spring,  Bonaparte,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  render  himself  popular  with 
his  army,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  the  moment 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  permitted  the 
march  of  his  troops. 

The  Piedmontese  were  posted  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  Alps  so  as  to  extend  from  the  Col  de 
Tendi  to  Cairo  in  the  province  of  Acqui,  while 
their  imperial  allies  occupied  the  heights  of 
Savona,  Sassello,  Musano,  Carnpo-Fredo,  the 
Bochetta,  the  vallies  of  the  Trebia  and  the 
Serevia,  including  within  their  entrenchments 
the  two  roads  leading  from  Genoa  to  the  Mi- 
lanese. 

The  French  army,  inferior  in  point  of  num- 
bers, was  encamped  all  the  way  from  Nice  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Final;  the  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Allenga,  the  advanced  posts 
extended  to  Voltri,  between  Savona  and  Genoa-, 
while  Ormen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
was  in  their  possession. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1796,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists, 
wUo  feeling  confident  in  their  superior  strength, 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Voltri,  with  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  men.  This  first  operation  proving 
successful,  the  Austrians  advanced  rapidly,  in 
the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
troops  ;  but  Bonaparte,  foreseeing  this  sanguine 
pursuit,  detached  a  body  of  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Massena,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
night,  gained  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Unapprized  of  this  movement,  General  Beaulieu 
began  the  attack  at  break  of  day  next  morning, 
and  the  contest  was  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess, until  the  division  under  Massena  appeared 
on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Astonished  at  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  and 
thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  the  Austrians 
fled  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 


five  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
mnde  prisoners.  The  French  troops,  inspired 
with  confidence  by  their  recent  victory,  and 
urged  to  the  pursuit  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
their  commander,  pushed  forward  to  the  banks 
of  the  Bormida,  while  the  Austrians  continued 
their  retreat  till  they  attained  the  vicinity  of 
Millesimo.  At  this  place  a  general  engagement 
was  fought  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  gene- 
rals Massena  and  La  Harpe  passing  the  Bor- 
mida, surrounded  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army,  on  which  a  great  slaughter  ensued,  and 
General  Provera,  with  his  brave  division,  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  with  a  loss  to  the  Austrian 
army  of  eight  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Nothing  short  of  some  gallant  and  even 
desperate  enterprize,  could  now  rescue  the  cha- 
racter of  Beaulieu  from  disgrace,  and  stop  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte,  who,  like  a  portentous 
comet,  already  appalled  every  beholder,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  not  the  Imperialists  only, 
but  all  Italy  with  destruction.  Accordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  General  Beaulieu  surprised 
the  French  while  reposing  in  full  security,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bormida,  and  carried  the  village 
of  Dego  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  Massena, 
who  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
was  repulsed  ;  Causse,  at  the  head  of  the  90th 
demi-brig'ade,  proved  still  more  unfortunate,  for 
he  fell  pierced  with  wounds,  but  he  perished  like 
a  hero,  and  with  his  last  breath  uttered  an  ardent 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  This 
success  was  of  short  duration,  for  Bonaparte, 
by  one  of  those  prompt  and  well  combined  move- 
ments, which  had  already  distinguished  his  tac- 
tics, obliged  the  Austrians  to  abandon  Dego, 
and  the  French  cavalry  being  sent  in  pursuit, 
completed  their  disorder. 

The  Piedmontese  and  Sardinian  army  re- 
treated with  precipitation,  and  being  successively 
driven  from  the  posts  of  Ceva,  Mondovi,  and 
Cherasco,  sought  refuge  in  Turin.  The  French 
thus  became  masters  of  the  course  of  the  Tanaro, 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont, 
and  prepared  to  besiege  its  metropolis  ;  while 
their  youthful  leader  inflamed  the  minds  of  his 


the  commamler-in-cliief,  who  one  day  said  to  the  representatives  : — " 
"  do  not  advance  him,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  he  will  contrive  to   ad 


Let  this  voung  man  fix  your  attention  ;  if  you 
advance   himself."     On  the  conquest  of  Toulon, 

Bonaparte,  with  a  small  armament,  made  an  attack  upon  Ajaccio,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Captain  Masseria  ;  he  after- 
wards repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  military  command  of  that  city,  under  his  friend  Barras,  anil  by  his  mas- 
terly disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  insurrection  of  Vendemiaire,  contributed  essentially  to  restore  the  public  tranqui- 
lity,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  representatives  over  the  sections  of  the  metropolis.  While  he  held  this  command 
he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Madame  Beauharnois,  and  soon  after  received  from  the  directory  the  elevated 
appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The  appointment  of  so  young  a  general  to  a  com- 
mand of  such  vast  importance,  could  not  fail  to  excite  general  observation,  but  he  alone  remained  unmoved  amidst 
the  universal  surpri/c,  and  in  answer  to  some  remarks  made  upon  his  youth,  he  calmly  replied:—"  In  six  months,  I 
shall  be  an  old  general,  or  I  shall  be  in  my  grave."  Here  the  biographer  may  pause,  as  the  future  history  of  Napoleon 
will  be  read  in  the  history  of  Earope.  and  stands  closely  interwoven  with  those  astonishing  events,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  work  to  record. 
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soldiery,  by  a  speech  pronounced  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  generals 
of  antiquity.* 

Notwithstanding  Turin  was  well  fortified, 
and  its  citadel  might  have  impeded  the  career  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  thus  protracted  the  fate  of 
Italy,  yet  the  aged  king,  despairing  of  being  suc- 
coured by  the  Austrians,  and  uncertain  of  the 
attachment  of  his  own  subjects,  determined  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  Ife  accord- 
ingly sent  orders  to  General  Colli,  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  for  a  truce,  and  the  hard  condi- 
tions annexed  to  this  favour,  announced  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  monarch,  who  surrendered  Exilles, 
Tortona,  Coni,  Alexandria,  and  Chateau  Dau- 
phin, as  the  pledges  of  his  good  faith ;  relin- 
quished Savoy,  in  the  county  of  Nice,  for  ever  ; 
and  consented  to  the  immediate  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  of  Suza  and  Bruuetta,  on  the  French 
frontier. 

The  aristocracy  of  Venice,  which,  thinking 
itself  hitherto  little  interested  in  the  war,  had 
manifested  a  decided  partiality  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  now  perceived  the  necessity  of  bending 
before  the  genius  of  the  Gallic  democracy  :  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy  the'  Count  de  Pro- 
vence, eldest  brother  of  the  late  King  of  France, 
and  now  styled  Louis  XVIII.  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  the  Venetian  territory.  In  vain 
did  this  exiled  prince  assert  his  privilege  as  a 


Venetian  nobleman,  the  mandate  was  imperative, 
and  after  quitting  the  city  of  Verona,  he  wan- 
dered about  the  other  states  of  Europe  for  some 
mouths,  and  at  last  found  an  asylum  at  Mittati, 
in  Courland,  under  the  protection  of  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Although  Bonaparte  had  thus  defeated  two 
armies,  and  detached  one  of  the  kings  from  the 
coalition  against  France,  he  would  not  allow  any 
respite  to  his  troops.  Marching  along  the  sou 
them  bank  of  the  Po,  he  reached  Placentia  early 
on  the  7th  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day  effected  his  passage  at  that  plnce  Apprised 
of  the  approach  of  tbe  Austrians,  who  moved 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  same  river,  Bona- 
parte encountered  the  van -guard  of  their  army 
at  Fombio,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. — 
-Another  body  coming  up  to  "the  assistance  of  the, 
first  was  intercepted  and  repulsed  by  General 
La  Harpe,  who  fell  during  the  combat.  General 
Berthier,  arriving  in  the  interval,  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Casal,  of  which  he  took  possession  ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modeiia,  on  whose 
territory,  the  republicans  had  now  entered,  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  the  condition  of  paying  ten  millions  of  livres, 
and  yielding  up  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
valuable  paintings  in  the  world  to  adorn  the 
national  museum  now  forming  at  Paris. 

Well  aware  that  his  conquest  would  never 
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••  This  oration,  so -strongly  characteristic  of  the  French  general,  was  in  the  following-  words: — 

"  Soldiers,"  sail!  liuuapavte.,  "in  the  course  of  fourteen  day>,  you  have  gained  six  victories,  taken  twenty-one 
stand  of  colours,  fifty  pieces  of  camion,  several  strong  fortresses,  and  conquered  t lie  richest  portion  of  Piedmont :  you 
have  already  seized  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 

"  You  have  as  yet,  however,  only  fought  for  sterile  rocks,  illustrated  indeed  liy  your  valour,  but  useless  to  your 
country.  Yet  you  already  equal  the  victorious  armies  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine  :  destitute  of  all,  you  have  acquired 
everything;  you  hnve  gained  battles  without  cannon,  crossed  rivers  without  pontoons,  made  forced  inarches  without 
shoes,  and  watched  all  ni-^ht  under  arms  without  brandy,  and  sometimes  even  without  bread.  Republican  phalanxes, 
the  soldiers  of  liberty,  are  alone  capable  of  suffering  such  privations  as  these. 

"  Hut,  soldiers"!  notwithstanding  two  vanquished,  armies  flee  before  you,  it  is  needless  to  dissemble  that  you  have 
achieved  nothing,  since  Turin  and  Milan  are  not  yet  yours,  and  the  ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tai-quin  are  still  trodden 
under  the  feet  of -your  enemies. 

"  You  were  bereft  even  of  necessaries  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  now  you  enjoy  plenty  ;  the 
magazines  taken  from  your  enemies  are  numerous  ;  the  heavy  artillery  is  arrived,  and  your  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
important  events.  Will  you  realize  her  hopes  f  The  greatest  obstacles  are  doubtless  overcome,  but  yon  have  still  battles 
to  win,  cities  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among  you  whose  courage  is  subdued  ?  Who  would  prefer  to  return 
again  to  the  summits  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  patiently  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  a  soldiery  composed  of 
slaves?  No;  there  are  none  such  among  the  conquerors  of  Montenote,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mendovi. 

"  All  burn  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  people  ;  all  are  desirous  to  humble  those  haughty  sovereigns  who  dared 
to  menace  us  with  chains  ;  all  wish  te  dictate  a  glorious  peace,  calculated  to  indemnify  our  country  for  the  immense 
sacrifices  it  has  made ;  all  are  eager  to  be  able,  on  returning  to  their  native  villages,  to  exclaim  wilh  pride,  '  1  also 
belonged  to  the  victorious  army  of  Italy!' 

"  Friends  !  I  promise  you  this  conquest  ;  but  it  is  on  the  express  condition  that  you  respect  the  people  whom  you 
are  about  to  deliver  from  bondage,  and  avoid  all  thoughts  of  pillage,  only  dreamed  of  by  these  vile  wretches  set  on  by 
our  enemies:  without  this,  you  will  not  be  the  liberators,  but  the  scourgers  of  enfranchised  nations  ;  you  ivill  not  be  an 
honour  to  the  French,  for  they  will  disavow  you  ;  your  victories,  your  courage,  your  successes,  the  very  blood  of  your 
brethren  shed  iu  battle,  will  all  be  lost,  and  your  honour  and  glory  gone  for  ever. 

"  .Nations  of  Italy  !  the  army  approaches  on  purpose  to  burst  your  fetters.     France  is  the  frfend  of  every  people  : 
approach  our  standards  with  confidence.     Your  religion,  your  property,  and  your  customs,  shall  all  be  respected.     We 
will  carry  on  the  war  like  generous  enemies,  for  we  have  no  dispute  but  with  the  tyrants  who  keep  you  in  servitude." 
"  (No.  12.)  S  s 
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I5OOK  I.  be  consolidated  till  lie  had  totally  vanquished  the 
—  Austrian  army,  and  seized  on  all  their  Italian 
;xu.  possessions,  Bonaparte  hastened  to  pursue  the 
rnemy  to  Lodi,  on  the  river  Adda,  where  General 
Heaulieu  had  concentrated  his  forces.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  imperialists  aban- 
doned that  place  with  so  much  precipitancy,  that 
they  had  not  time  to  destroy  the  bridge.  They 
contrived  however  to  bring  up  a  number  of  cannon, 
and  to  establish  formidable  batteries,  by  means  of 
which  they  obtained  a  cross  fire,  that  rendered 
the  passage  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  best  French  engineers  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.  But  no  consideration 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  either  of  the  soldiers 
or  their  leaders  ;  for  on  the  10th  of  May,  four 
thousand  grenadiers  being  formed  into  a  solid 
column,  made  a  sudden  charge,  and  had  already 
proceeded  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  exactly 
half  the  length  of  the  bridge,  when  they  became 
expesed  to  such  an  incessant  shower  of  grape 
,,  shot,  that  the  foremost  ranks  were  completely 
swept  away,  and  the  troops,  who  had  hitherto 
advanced  at  a  quick  pace,  with  bent  heads  and 
extended  bayonets,  were  first  staggered,  and 
then  began  to  hesitate,  as  to  their  further  pro- 
gress. At  this  critical  moment,  the  Generals 
^  Berthier,  Massena,  Cervoni,  and  D'allemagne, 
starting  from  the  ranks,  invited  the  grenadiers  to 
renew  the  attack,  while  Bonaparte  in  person, 
seizing  a  standard,  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
Animated  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  by 
such  an  example,  the  French  troops  rushed  past 
their  generals  with  resistless  impetuosity,  amidst 
the  cries  of — "  Long  live  the  republic !"  In  a 
moment,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  the 
*'  Austrian  lioe  was  broken  ;  their  death-spreading 
batteries  were  seized — and  the  imperial  troops 
stood  petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  successful 
madness  of  the  enterprise.  "  Of  all  the  actions  in 
which  the  troops  under  my  command  have  been 
engaged,"  said  Bonaparte,  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
(Directory,  "  none  has  equalled  the  tremendous 
passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi." 

Bonaparte,  having  thus  defeated  the  princi- 
pal army  of  the  imperialists,  after  taking  Pavia, 
proceeded  to  Milan,  and  before  the  end  of  May, 
subdued  the  principal  part  of  Lombardy. — 
Amazed  at  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  own 
conquests,  and  still  acting  upon  the  maxim,  that 
nothing  is  done,  while  any  thing  remains  undone, 
Bonaparte,  in  a  proclamation,  dated  Milan,  1st 
Prairtal,  addressed  the  army  under  his  command 
in  the  terms  of  triumph  and  of  excitation  : — 
'  Soldiers  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  precipi- 
tated yourselves  like  a  torrent  from  the  heights 
of  the  Apennines :  you  have  overthrown  and 
dispersed  all  that  dared  to  oppose  your  march ; 
Milan  is  yours  :  and  the  republican  standard  is 
displayed  throughout  all  Lombardy.  Yes,  sol- 


diers, you  have  done  much  ;  but  still  more  remains 
for  you  to  do.  Shall  posterity  reproach  you  with 
having  found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  To  re- 
establish the  capital ;  to  replace  there  the  statues 
of  those  heroes  who  have  rendered  it  immortal ; 
to  arouse  the  Roman  people,  entranced  in  so 
many  ages  of  slavery  ;  this  will  be  the  first  fruit 
of  your  victories,  it  will  be  an  epoch  for  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity !" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Austrian  army  afforded  Bonaparte  all  the  leisure 
he  required  to  carry  on  his  various  enterprises 
against  the  respective  states  of  Italy  ;  and  some 
insurrectionary  movements  in  different  parts  were 
repressed  with  the  most  vigorous  severity.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
took  possession  of  Leghorn,  though  belonging  to 
a  neutral  power,  on  pretext  of  dislodging  the 
.English  ;  the  whole  of  whose  property  found  in 
that  city  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  factory  however  had  the  address  to 
remove  the  greater  part  of  their  effects  to  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  to  which  humble  station  the  conqueror 
himself  was,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  doomed  to  be  removed 
from  the  dazzling  height  of  imperial  splendour. 

The  main  army  of  the  French,  during  these 
operations,  entered  the  territory  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  and  took  possession  of  the  cities  of 
Bologna,  Urbino,  and  Ferrara.  Alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree  at  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  now 
become  formidable  to  all  Italy,  both  the  Pope 
and  the  King  ofcNaples  sued  for  an  armistice, 
which  was  granted  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  on 
the  easy  condition  of  withdrawing  all  assistance 
from  the  allied  army  ;  but  the  pope,  whose  tardy 
acquiescence  had  endangered  the  existence  of 
the  papal  see,  was  obliged  not  merely  to  cede  to 
the  French  the  towns  already  in  their  possession, 
but  to  add  to  their  number  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  together  with  a  contri- 
bution of  twenty-one  millions  of  francs  by  instal- 
ments, and  a  present  of  one  hundred  pictures, 
statues,  busts,  and  vases,  to  be  selected  by  com- 
petent judges  of  the  arts  from  the  galleries  at 
Rome,  to  adorn  the  museums  of  France. 

At  this  period,  all  Italy  seemed  to  be  heaving 
from  its  political  basis.  The  government  of 
Naples,  to  which  such  favourable  conditions  of 
peace  had  been  recently  granted,  was  sunk  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  imbecility  and  depravity.^- 
The  power  of  papal  Rome,  once  so  extensive, 
tottered  to  its  fall ;  and  Lombardy,  divided  among 
a  number  of  petty  despots,  caught  the  strong 
contagion  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  aspired 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  The  whole  country  south  of  the  Po, 
Genoa  excepted,  now  in  possession  of  the  French, 
appointed  delegates,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred, to  meet  in  convention  at  the  city  of 
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Modena  ;  the  ducal  government  being  previously 
dissolved,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  himself 
having  abandoned  his  territory,  and  virtually 
abdicated  his  sovereignty.  The  convention  met 
on  the  16th  of  October,  179ft,  and  immediately 
decreed,  that  there  should  be  a  sincere  and  in- 
dissoluble union  between  the  states  of  Bologna, 
Reggio,  Modena,  and  Ferrara — the  new  fede- 
ration taking,  i'rom  its  geographical  situation, 
the  name  of  the  Cispadane  republic;  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  French  general,  the  moving 
spring  of  this  Italian  revolution,  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  Milan,  styled  by  analogy  the  Transpadane 
republic,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  between 
the  two  states  the  bonds  of  political  union  and 
fraternity.  In  return,  the  administrators  of  the 
political  government  of  Milan  were  permitted  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  congress,  now  re- 
moved to  Reggio,  and  which,  about  the  close  of 
the  year,  resolved  themselves  into  a  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  on  the  model  of  France. 

Having  detached  the  sovereign  of  Naples, 
and  his  holiness  -;u\  pope,  from  the  coalition  of 

Erinces,  Bon>ip;ute  ...•.•m.'ie'.l  i a  pursuit  of  Beau- 
euto  BorgheUa,  the  approaches  to  which  place 
he  found  defend'-'. i  by  four  tuousund  infantry,  and 
eighteen  hundred  horse;  but  (lie  assailants 
having  forced  the  redoubts,  the  '\ustriatis  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  cut  d;»-.vn  one  of  the  arches. 
On  this  an  inefi'c'ii;!  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  re  esti\b'i-  .  tje  communication,  and  an 
awful  pause  enr-nert  ,  out  n<  length  a  column  of 
grenadiers,  led  by  General  (iardaune,  jumped 
into  the  river,  and  with  the  crater  up  to  their 
chins,  and  their  muskets  elevated  above  their 
heads,  forded  the  river,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
enemy,  who  recollecting  the  column  of  Lodi,  im- 
mediately gave  way. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  alarmed  at  these  dis- 
asters, strained  every  nerve  to  assemble  a  new 
army  in  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol ;  while  the 
directory,  dazzled  with  the  achievements  of 
the  hero  of  Italy,  and  as  yet  unsuspicious  of 
being  supplanted  by  tiie  enterprising  Corsican, 
proclaimed  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of 
his  victories. 

General  Beaulieu,  finding  himself  incom- 
petent to  withstand  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
flushed  as  it  was  with  uninterrupted  success,  and 
acting  upon  a  new  system  of  tactics,  under  the 
direction  of  a  general,  "  whose  mistress  was 
glory,  and  whose  companion  was  Plutarch,"  re- 
signed the  command  of  his  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Field -marshal  Wurmser,  a  warrior  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  but  who,  like  a 
veteran  hero  of  the  present  day,  combined  all 
the  energy  and  ardour  of  youth  with  the  expe- 
rience of  age.  Having  collected  the  shattered 
remains  of  Beaulieu's  army,  arid  strengthened 
them  with  large  reinforcements, 


ser  crossed  the  Adige  towards  the  end  of  July,  BOOK   I. 

and  having  carried  the  posts  of  Sjala  and  Corona, - 

which  covered  the  city  of  Mantua,  the  French  CBAP.XXII. 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  evacuate  1700*" 
their  posts  with  considerable  loss.  Bonaparte 
seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded, 
suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  fromVerona,andthe 
banks  of  the  Adige,  and  by  a  forced  march  regain- 
ed possession  of  Brescia.  He  then  collected  his 
forces  near  the  village  of  Castiglione,  between, 
the  lake  of  Garda  and  the  city  of  Mantua  ;  Mar- 
shal Wurmser  having  likewise  taken  a  position 
in  the  same  vicinity.  On  the  5th  of  August,  the 
two  armies  came  in  conflict,  and  the  battle  was 
continued  for  several  successive  days,  but  victory 
at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  French  gene- 
ral ;  and  Marshal  Wurmser,.  after  evacuating 
Roveredo  and  Trent,  narrowly  escaped  being 
cut  oft' at  Bassano,  and  was  at  length  .obliged,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  to  take  refuge  in  Mantua. 
On  this  Bonaparte  resumed  his  former  position 
on  the  Adige,  and  after  having  manifested  his 
sanguinary  disposition,  by  punishing  an  insur- 
rection of  the  inhabitants  of  Dego  with  all  the 
horrors  that  could  be  inflicted  by  fire  and  sword, 
sat  down  once  more  before  Mantua.  • 

The  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the   Milanese,  and  deeply  affected  at- 
the  fate  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Wurmser, 
endeavoured    to    retrieve    the    disasters  of   the. 
Italian    campaign  by  assembling  another  army, 
at  the  head   of    which    was    placed    Alvinzi,  a 
member  of  the  aulic  council.      Fortune  was  at. 
first  favourable  to  the  new  general,  who.  defeated 
a   detachment   of  the  enemy,    while  Bonaparte 
deemed  it   necessary  to  abandon.  Bassano,  Vi- 
cenza,  Trent,  and  Roveredo,  and  to  concentrate 
his  forces  along  the  Adige,   and  the  oorders  of 
the  lake  of  Garda.       The  field-marshal  now  ex- 
pected   to  be  able  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  the    Tyrol    and    raise  the  blockade  of 
Mantua,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  but 
his  progress  was  intercepted  by.  Bwiaparte,  who 
suddenly  appeared  in  order  of  battle,  with  his  left 
commanded  by  Vaubois,  his-right  by  Massena, 
and  his  centre  by  Augereau.     Having  ordered; 
the  two  last  generals  to  advance,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  the  out-posts  of  the  Austrians  were 
immediately  driven  in  ;  but  an  obstinate  resistance 
was   experienced  at    Arcnle,   a  position  equally 
strengthened  by  nature  and  art.     It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  principal- French  officers  placed 
themselves- at  the  head  of  the  columns,  and  braved 
all  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  for  the  generals  Ver- 
dier,  Vernes,    and  Lasnes,    were  wounded  and 
obliged   to    retire,    while    Augereau,    who   had 
advanced   with  a   stand  of  colours  in  his  hand, 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  storm  of  grape- 
shot  with  which  he  and  his  followers  were  assailed. 
Tlie  Commander-in-chief,  unable  to  restrain  his 
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BOOK    1.  own  natural  impetuosity,  repaired  with  his  staff 

to  the  front  of  Augereau's  division,  and  advanc- 

CHAP.  xxir.  j|,jr  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  ordered  thorn 
v—"^~"--'  to  charge  ;  he  'however  had  scarcely  proceeded 
thirty  steps,  when  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
Austrian*  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  forced 
Bonaparte  into  a  morass,  whence  he  was  with 
some  difficulty  rescued.  The  battle  was  renewed 
the  next  day,  and  night  alone  forced  the  combat- 
ants to  separate,  before  victory  had  declared  on 
e-ither  side. 

On  the  third  morning,  a  combined  attack  wag 
concerted  arid  executed,  by  Massena  on  the  left, 
and  Angereau  in  front,  while  the  garrison  of 
Porto-Legnano,  supported  by  a  considerable  train 
of  artillery,  received  orders  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  rear.  The  column  that  attacked  the  bridge 
was  however  once  more  repulsed,  and  fell  back  in 
disorder  towards  Ronco  ;  but  oi>  receiving  a  re- 
inforcement, the  battle  was  again  renewed,  and 
the  Austrians,  seeing  their  left  about  to  be  turned, 
abandoned  the  field,  and  retired  towards  Vicenza. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army  had  been  forced  by  General  Davidowich, 
who  seized  on  the  important  post  of  Rivoli,  and 
advanced  to  Castello-Nuovo,  within  eight  leagues 
of  Mantua;  but  Bonaparte,  taking  advantage 
of  his  late  victory,  ordered  a  body  of  troops 
under  General  Massena  to  repass  the  Adige, 
and  attack  the  successful  division,  which  was 
forced  to  retire  behind  the  Arisio,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  while  Alvhm  took  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Brenta,  after  losing  about  six  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  four  standards. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable 
campaigns;grecorded  in  history,  in  the  course  of 
which  all  the  resources  of  modern  war  were 
exhibited  and  displayed  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
countries  won  and  abandoned,  not  as  heretofore, 
after  a  contest  of  a  few  hours,  but  in  conse-. 
quence  of  a  succession  of  memorable  battles. 

But  what  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of 
Europe,  was  the  astonishing  success  of  the 
French  general,  who  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  inferior  body  of  troops,  had  rushed  down  from 
the  mountains  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  and  overwhelming  all 
opposition.  Three  armies  and  four  generals  de- 
feated, one  after  the  other;  a  multitude  of  princes 
courting  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  by  presents 
of  statues,  pictures,  and  gold ;  a  vanquished 
monarch  abandoning  the  coalition  of  kings,  and 
resigning  his  principal  fortresses  ;  these  were 
some  of  the  wonders  of  this  eventful  period,  which, 
for  a  time,  obtained  for  the.  military  talents  of  tbe 
republican  chief  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

A  plan  no  li  ss  daring  and  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  Italian  campaign,  was  projected 
by  Carnot,  for  the  French  armies  in  Germany. 


An  overwhelming  force  was  directed  to  penetrate 
into  the  circle  of  Suabia,  to  seize  on  the  country  ad- 
joining the  lake  of  Constance  ;  to  inarch  through 
the  passes  of  Bregentz  ;  and  after  scaling  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  to  enter  the  Tyrol  ;  and  while  one 
body  of  troops,  following  tbe  course  of  the 
Ram,  reached  the  Adige,  and  communicated 
with  the  army  of  Italy  ;  another  was  to  traverse 
the  vallies  of  the  Inn,  and  extending  itself  to  the 
borders  of  the  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Passau,  was  to  threaten  the  German  capital. 

The  conduct  of  Pichegru  having  become 
suspicious,  the  command  of  the  French  armies  on 
the  Rhine  was  conferred  on  Jourdan  and 
Moreau.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  republk-a.'i 
troops  took  the  field,  and  after  crossing  the 
Rhine,  and  carrying  the  enemy's  posts,  seized 
and  occupied  the  fortress  and  vijlage  of  Kehl. 
Having  secured  this  important  position,  Moreau 
re-established  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  his  artillery  attacked  and  car- 
ried the  enemy's  camp  at  Wilstedt.  Three  battles 
won  successively,  at  Renchen,  Rastadt,  and 
Etlingen,  threw  all  Germany  into  dismay,  and 
not  only  enabled  the  invaders  to  gain  possession 
of  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  but  to  invest 
Mentz,  Manheim,  Phillipsburg,  and  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  at  the  same  time.  The  engagement  at 
Etlingen,  where  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  gallant 
and  popular  prince,  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  army,  contended  against  Moreau 
in  person,  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  when  at 
length  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  retire,  it 
was  rather  before  the  enthusiasm  than  the 
superior  skill  of  their  adversaries.  Jourdan,  in 
the  mean  time,  crossing  the  I^ahn,  the  Maine, 
and  the  Necker,  took  possession  of  Frankfort, 
seized  on  AschafVonburg  and  Wurtzburgh,  and 
rendered  tbe  whole  of  Franeoiiia,  the  birth  place 
of  the  ancient  Franks,  subject  to  their  descen- 
dants. The  armies  of  the  Sainbre,  the  Maese, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  soon  enabled  to  co-operate 
with,  and  assist  each  other.  Moreau,  seizing 
upon  Stutgard,  obliged  the  Duke  of  Wiru-mberg, 
the  Landgrave  of  Baden,  and  all  (he  princes  of 
Suabia,  to  purchase  peace,  at  the  price  of  enor- 
mous subsidies  to  the  republic  ;  on  which  the 
invading  armies  advanced  towards  the  centre  of 
Germany,  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  ;  the 
one  traversing  the  rich  provinces  of  Franconia  ; 
and  the  other  taking  the  route  of  I'ppor  Suabia, 
a  country  already  wasted  by  the  miseries  of  war. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  victorious  career,  Moreau 
forced  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
while  Jourdan,  seizing  on  Nuremberg,  Ingold- 
stadt,  and  Amberg,  menaced  Austria  on  his 
right,  as  well  as  Bohemia  in  his  front. 

The  retreat  of  the  imperial  forces  in  Ger- 
many, was  contemporary  with  the  dreadful  losses 
which  they  were  sustaining  from  Bonaparte  in 
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Italy ;  but  their  strength,  though  overpowered, 
was  not  wholly  broken,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
the  unsubdued  resolution  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  the  masterly  skill  of  the  brother  of 
the  sovereign,  once  more  to  arrest  the  hand  of 
disaster  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  misfortune. 
Another  cause  of  the  impending  reverses  of  the 
French  army,  was  the  cruel  exactions  imposed 
upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Germany  by 
the  invaders.  The  Archduke  Charles,  having 
received  considerable  supplies,  determined  to 
throw  himself  between  the  invaders  and  Ratis- 
bon  ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  his  highness,  the 
army  of  Wartenslaben  had  fought  a  successful 
battle,  and  driven  the  French  from  the  heights 
before  Amberg.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the 
archduke  arrived  in  person,  and  after  defeating 
the  enemy  under  Bernadotte,  drove  them  back 
to  Newmark.  Jourdan,  finding  his  left  wing 
and  rear  thus  exposed  to  a  superior  force,  was 
driven  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  th»  indignation  of  the  peasantry,  as  far  as 
Wurtzburgh ;  here  they  were  again  overtaken, 
and  being  onee  more  defeated,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  immediately  disbanded. 

The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  placed  that  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  in  the  most  critical  position,  for 
all  the  conquests  of  Moreau  were  now  become 
useless  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Jourdan. 
The  former,  after  conducting  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Isere,  and  proving  success- 
ful in  no  less  than  five  pitched  battles,  as  well  as 
a  multitude  of  skirmishes,  was  now  obliged  to 
commence  his  celebrated  retreat,  which  may  be 
justly  compared  with  that  of  a  great  warrior  of 
antiquity,  more  especially  as  Xenophon  con- 
ducted the  Greeks  through  the  territories  of  a 
cowardly  and  effeminate  people,  while  Moreau 
traversed  a  country  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most 
warlike  nations  in  the  universe. 

Instead  of  appearing  disconcerted  by  the 
recent  successes  of  the  Archduke,  the  French 
general  actually  crossed  the  Danube,  as  if  with 
an  intention  to  succour  bis  defeated  colleague ; 
but  this  movement  was  merely  calculated  to  col- 
lect his  detachments,  and  concentrate  his  strength. 
After  having  completely  deceived  the  Austrians 
relative  to  the  route  he  intended  to  take,  Moreau 
crossed  the  Lech,  on  the  llth  of  September,  and 
gave  orders  to  cut  down  all  the  bridges  behind 
him  ;  he  then  ascended  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  stationed  his  head-quarters  at 
Him.  Finding  himself  closely  pursued,  he  at- 
tacked General  Latour  in  his  camp  between 
Biberach  and  Buchau,  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  action,  fought  on  the  1st  of  October,  not 
only  forced  him  to  retire  in  confusion,  but  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  his  army  bad  it  not  been 
(No.  12.) 
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retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  saved  their  baggage.  COAT,  xxn. 

He  now  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
and  marched  suddenly  through  Munderkingen, 
Neudlingen,  and  Belengen,  to  attack  the  Gene- 
rals Neuendorf  and  Petrasch,  who  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  respective  positions  :  so  terrible 
was  this  commander,  even  in  the  moment  of 
retreat,  that  he  took  no  less  than  seven  thousand 
prisoners  in  these  different  actions.  Having  at 
length  opened  a  communication  with  the  forest 
towns,  forced  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest, 
and  penetrated  through  the  Val-d'Enfer  (the 
valley  of  hell)  the  name  of  which  sufficiently  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  the  country,  with  his  cen- 
tre, he  employed  his  two  wings  against  the 
numerous  detachments,  led  on  by  the  generals 
Latour,  Petrasch,  and  Nauendorff.  The  French 
army  having  resumed  its  march,  the  main  body 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fribourg  on  the 
12th,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
troops  ;  the  moment  a  junction  had  been  effected, 
the  Archduke  Charles  assaulted,  and  with  some 
difficulty  carried  the  village  of  Kendringen ; 
next  day  he  attacked  part  of  the  enemy  stationed 
at  Nymbourg,  but  after  an  action  that  lasted 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dark,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  having  ex- 
perienced considerable  loss  in  consequence  of  the 
spirited  resistance  of  General  Dessaix. 

Moreau  now  abandoned  the  Brisgaw,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  fatigued  by  the  length  of  its 
march,  destitute  of  shoes,  and  rendered  sickly 
by  continual  rains,  marched  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  dividing  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  Dessaix  repassed  that  river  at  Brisach, 
while  he  himself  directed  his  course  towards 
Huningen,  continually  followed  and  harassed  by 
the  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Schliengen  he  as- 
sumed an  excellent  position,  and  notwithstanding 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Austrians,  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  event  of  a  battle.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly attacked  along  the  whole  of  his  line, 
but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  on  every  side. 
However,  Moreau  moved  his  camp  on  the  night 
of  the  engagement,  and  having  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Huningen  without  any  molestation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  returned  to  Strasburg,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  the  point  whence  he  set  out, 
after  one  of  the  most  memorable  expeditions  re- 
corded in  history. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  by  a  singular  union 
of  gallantry,  talents,  and  good  fortune,  had  thus 
liberated  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France  ;  and 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  and  the 
intrenched  position  at  Come,  after  an  obstinate 
but  fruitless  resistance,  freed  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhine  from  the  presence  of  the  invaders. 

TT 
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BOOK   I.          In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  insur- 

.  gents  in  La  Vendee  were  entirely  overcome,  and 

CHAF.  xxu.  the  contest  in  those  devoted  departments  was 
brought  to  a  final  close.  Stofflet,  being  desirous 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party, 
left  his  haunts,  where  he  had  long  remained  in 
security,  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  repaired 
from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  lukewarm  loyalty  of  a  people,  heretofore 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  sovereign.  One  of  these 
excursions  proved  fatal  to  him.  Having  repaired 
to  the  village  of  Langreniere,  with  only  a  single 
domestic,  and  a  couple  of  aide-de-camps,  two 
Ifepublican  officers,  Loutil  and  Liegard,  were 
informed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  now  become 
weary  of  the  war,  of  his  arrival.  They  accord- 
ingly hastened  thither  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  having  secured 
all  the  avenues,  suddenly  entered  the  apartment, 
and  seized  on  the  person  of  Stofflet,  a  chief,  Who 
in  the  course  of  two  years  ha<l  fought  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  actions,  in  more  than 
a  hundred  of  which  he  had  proved  victorious. 
lie  was  executed  at  Angers,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  and  died  with  an  heroic  constancy. 

But  as  the  Vendean  war  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  finished  while  Charette  survived,  he 
•was  incessantly  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of  Hoche, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  the  adjutant-general  of 
his  army  cume  up  with  him  at  Chabottier  in 
Poitou.  Although  harassed  with  unceasing  fa- 
tigue, and  wounded  both  in  the  head  and  hand, 
he  had  still  strength  sufficient  to  escape  into  a 
wood,  supported  by  two  of  his  faithful  followers, 
•who  determined  to  share  his  fate,  and  actually 
fell  dead  in  succession  at  his  feet,  covered  with 
wounds.  On  this  Travot  ran  up,  seized  the  chief, 
and  conducted  him  to  Nantz,  dressed  in  a  short 
green  vest  and  pantaloons,  disfigured  by  blood, 
with  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  and  his  countenance  pale, 
sickly,  and  dejected.  He  however  beheld  the 
preparations  for  his  execution  with  an  undaunted 
eye.  He  not  only  surveyed  the  soldiers  drawn  up 
to  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  of  death,  with- 
out shrinking,  but  even  refused  to  have  a  band- 
age tied  across  his  face,  and  actually  gave  the 
signal  for  his  own  death.  On  the  fall  of  these 
chiefs  all  the  insurgent  departments  readily  sub- 
mitted, and  Hoche,  who  at  Quiberon  had  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  warrior,  was  now  hailed  with  the 
appellation  of  pacificator  of  La  Vendee. 

Undismayed  by  the  conquests  of  the  French 
in  Europe,  the  English  persevered  in  their  inten- 
tion to  capture  all  their  remaining  colonies,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  allies,  between  the  tropics  ; 
and  they  were  now  enabled,  by  their  strength, 
to  obtain  successes  in  that  quarter  unknown  in 
any  former  period  of  the  war.  The  mortality 
that  had  occurred  among  our  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  alarming  accounts  that  were 


received  of  the  exploits  and  intrigues  of  Victor 
Hughes,  rendered  a  new  army  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  that  quarter.  A  naval  force,  with  several 
raiments  on  board,  was  therefore  prepared  to 
act  against  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Holland; 
and  very  early  in  the  year,  Demerara,  Issequibo, 
and  Berbice,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
summons  of  the  British  commanders.  A  disem- 
barkation was  next  effected  on  St.  Lucia ;  and  the 
enemy  retired  to  Morne-Chabot,  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  of  the  island,  which  was  car- 
ried by  the  gallantry  of  a  small  body  under  Gene- 
ral Moore.  Morne-Fortuna  was  next  invested 
and  taken  ;  so  that  no  choice  was  left  to  the 
French  but  to  capitulate,  and  two  thousand 
French  soldiers  were  made,  prisoners,  the  insur- 
gent negroes  being  all  disarmed,  and  the  island 
ceded  to  Britain.  An  expedition  under  General 
Knox,  to  St.  Vincent's,  Hiidertakea  on  the  25th 
of  May,  was  no  less  successful,  where  the  French 
surrendered  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred ; 
the  dispersion  of  the  Caribbs  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  peace  was  soon  after  restored  to 
the  settlement.  An  attack  was  afterwards  made 
on  Grenada,  which  succeeded  with  little  blood- 
shed. A  body  of  seven  thousand  troops  arrived 
early  in  the  spring  at  the  Mole  in  St.  Domingo  ; 
but  the  mortality  of  the  yellow  fever  was  so  great, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  free  blacks  and  mulattoes 
so  formidable,  that  the  war  was  waged  with  few 
advantages  on  our  side.  Toussaint,  with  his  ne- 
gro army,  and  Regaud  at  the  head  of  the  mulat- 
toes, maintained  a  fierce,  though  a  desultory  war- 
fare ;  and  the  British  with  difficulty  retained  their 
extensive  chain  of  posts,  occupying  a  stretch  of 
three  hundred  miles  of  coast. 

Determined  not  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  without  a  struggle  to  regain  that 
important  settlement,  the  Dutch  government 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two  sail  of 
the  line,  three  smaller  ships  of  war,  and  three 
armed  vessels,  which  sailed  from  Holland  about 
the  middle  of  the  year,  1796,  anchored  on  the  2d 
of  August  in  the  Bay  of  Saldannah.  Just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  General  Craig,  with  his 
small  army,  was  marching  down  to  the  coast,  to 
meet  the  invaders,  they  perceived  a  British  fleet 
of  two  seventy-fours,  five  sixty-fours,  a  fifty 
gun  ship,  and  six  other  vessels,  advancing  with 
a  fair  wind  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The 
English  admiral,  aware  of  his  superiority,  an- 
chored within  cannon-shot  of  the  Dutch  vessels, 
and  sent  a  written  summons  to  their  commander 
•to  surrender.  Rear-admiral  Engelbartus  Lucas, 
knowing  that  resistance  must  be  unavailing, 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  the  17th  of  August 
surrendered  his  whole  fleet  without  firing  a 
shot. 

The  victories  of  France  in  Italy,  the  fame  of 
Bonaparte  among  his  countrymen,  the  intracta- 
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He  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  French  under  General  Gazette,  to  co- 
operate with  internal  revolt,  rendered  the  posses- 
sion of  Corsica  no  longer  possible  to  the  Brit.jh. 
Seizing  on  the  heights  above  Bastia,  the  invaders 
easily  captured  the  garrison  and  city.  Fiorenzo, 
Bonifacio,  and  the  tower  of  Mortella,  were  retaken 
on  the  20th  of  October,  and  considerable  spoils 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Englishfleet  from  the  adjoining  bay,  and  on  the 
final  evacuation  ofrthe  island.  But  the  island  of 
Elba,  which  had  been  seized  some  months  before 
by  a  detachment  of  our  countrymen  from  Corsica, 
was  still  retained,  and  formed  an  useful  arsenal, 
and  a  convenient  station  on  the  Tuscan  coast. 

The  republican  government  of  France,  per-: 
ceiving  a  crisis  in  the  situation  of  Ireland  more 
favourable  to  the  success  of  an  invasion  than  any 
which  had  occured  since  the  French  revolution, 
seized  that  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  of  no  com- 
mon importance.  Fifteen  thousand  chosen  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Hoche,  were  embarked  at 
Brest  on  the  15th  of  December  ;  intended  to  act 
on  their  arrival  with  a  body  of  the  disaffected 
Irish,  who  were  known  to  be  considerable  in 
numbers,  and  organized  for  insurrection  by  chiefs 
of  talents  and  intrepidity.  Every  thing  being 
prepared,  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  set  sail  from 
Brest,  with  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  transports,  while  the  general  embark- 
ed with  his  staff  on  board  the  frigate  La  Frater- 
nite.  The  wind  at  first  was  favourable ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  expedition  left  the  outer  harbour, 
when  a  storm  arose  which  dispersed  the  fleet,  and 
separating  the  frigate  which  carried  Hoche, 
obliged  him  to  escape  into  the  harbour  of  Rochelle, 
after  weathering  a  dangerous  cruise,  and  being 
chased  by  two  British  vessels.  Of  the  whole  fleet, 
only  eight  two-deckers  reached  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, under  Admiral  Bouvet,  who  appeared  off 
Bantry  Bay,  but  was  forced  from  that  situation  in  a 
few  days  by  tempestuous  weather,  and  obliged 
to  return  again  to  France,  without  effecting  a 
landing.  In  this  disastrous  expedition,  the 
French  lost  not  less  than  three  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  from  the  adverse  elements,  but 
they  had  the  singularly  good  fortune  to  escape 
Lord  Bridport  and  Admiral  Colpoys,  the  former 
of  whom,  with  a  British  fleet  under  his  command, 
arrived  .in  Bantry  Bay  immediately  after  their 
departure. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  remain- 
ing commerce  of  France  was  harassed  and 
diminished  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
British  cruisers.  On  the  22d  of  August,  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  with  only  four  frigates, 
the  Pomona,  Artois,  Galatea,  and  Anson,  gal- 
lantly attacked  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of 
one  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  two  of  forty,  one  of 
thirty-two,  and  one  of  thirty  guns,  with  two  armed 
vessels,  not  far  from  the  Saintes,  and  after  dis- 
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persing  their    convoy,    captured  the  Etoile,  of  BOOK  1. 
thirty  guns.  

In  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Nelson,  on  CHAP-  XXIT- 
board  the  Agamemnon,  accompanied  by  the 
Meleager,  Diadem,  and  Peterel,  performed  a 
brilliant  exploit  at  Loana,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
having  boarded  and  cut  out  four  French  store- 
ships  by  means  of  the  boats  of  his  squadron,  under 
the  fire  batteries,  and  amidst  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  This  indefatigable  officer 
also  took  possession,  during  the  month  of  May,  of 
several  vessels  laden  with  cannon  and  ordnance 
stores  destined  for  the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oneglia,  fearlessly  boarding  the 
enemy  amidst  the  fire  of  three  eighteen-pounders 
stationed  on  shore,  and  a  fourth  mounted  in  a  gun- 
boat. 

Towards  the  autumn,  Admiral  Duncan  block- 
aded the  Texel,  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  captured 
a  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war  belonging  to  that 
nation.  Captain  Williams,  of  the  Unicorn,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  and  Captain  Martin,  of  the  Santa 
Margarita,  a  ship  of  equal  force,  pursued  and  took 
two  heavy  frigates  of  forty  and  thirty-six  guns, 
called  the  Thames  and  Tribune  :  the  Dryad,  of 
thirty-six  guns,  also  obtained  possession  ol  the 
Proserpine,  of  thirty,  twenty-six  of  which  were 
eighteen-pounders,  after  a  chase  of  eight  hours, 
and  a  gallant  action  of  forty-five  minutes. 

Captain  Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore,  carry- 
ing tbirty-two  guns,  also  distinguished  himself 
by  the  capture  of  the  Mahonesa,  a  Spanish  frigate 
of  thirty-four  guns,  near  Gibraltar :  he  soon  after 
forced  the  Vestale,  a  French  ship,  which  carried 
the  same  number  of  guns  as  his  own,  to  strike  ; 
she  however  escaped  next  morning  into  Cadiz, 
and  was  reclaimed  in  vain. 

But  one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  during 
the  whole  war  was  fought  by  Captain  Trollope, 
in  the  Glatton,  of  fifty-four  guns;  she  had  beenfor- 
merly  an  Indiaman,  and  now  carried  carronade* 
of  a  large  calibre.  Having,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
fallen  in  with  six  frigates,  accompanied  by  a  brig 
and  a  cutter,  off  Helvoet,  this  brave  commander, 
undismayed  either  by  the  number  or  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  bore  down  upon  and  came  up  with 
them  late  in  the  evening  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
he  was  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the  lee-quarter,  the 
weather-bow,  and  the  stern,  so  incessant  and 
severe  was  the  fire  of  his  battery,  that  his  adver- 
saries deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  and  retire. 

Amidst  these  successes,  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  lose  a  single  ship  of  any  force ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  upwards  of  seventy  sail 
of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy  were 
either  detained  or  captured  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  among  which  were  five  line-of-battle  ships, 
nine  of  forty-four  guns,  and  three  of  forty. 
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BOOK   I.          THE  new  government  of  France  under  the 

directory,  had  scarcely  commenced  its  operations, 

CBAf.xxm.  when  a  difference  arose  between  that  country 
v— •~v~»-/  and  America,  originating  in  the  treaty  of  amity 
1796  and  commerce  recently  executed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  treaty 
was  affirmed  to  discover  a  disposition  altogether 
inimical  to  France,  and  the  provisions  of  it  to 
be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  faintest  idea  of 
neutrality.  By  the  treaty  of  1778,  still  in  force, 
the  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  the  pos- 
session of  their  West  India  Colonies ;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  1795,  they  consented  that  even 
supplies  of  provisions  sent  to  those  islands  from 
America  should  be  treated  as  illegal  commerce. 
The  directory,  however,  considered  it  prudent 
to  abstain  from  actual  hostilities,  but  they  re- 
garded the  Americans  in  the  light  of  secret  ene- 
mies, and  made  such  depredations  on  their  trade, 
under  various  pretences,  as  almost  amounted  to 
a  commercial  war ;  and  a  directorial  arret  was 
issued  on  the  3d  of  July,  1796,  expressly  en- 
joining French  ships  of  war  to  observe  the  same 
conduct  towards  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations 
as  they  had  hitherto  suffered  with  impunity  from 
the  English.  Thus  began  that  oppressive  sys- 
tem, by  which  neutral  nations  were  doomed  to 
be  persecuted  in  the  future  progress  of  war, 
under  the  designation  of  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, and  British  Orders  in  Council.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  summer,  Mr.  Monro,  the  Ame- 
rican Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  from 
bis  embassy,  to  the  great  additional  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  French  government,  who  refused  to 
receive  his  successor,  Mr.  Piokney,  in  the  same 
capacity  ;  and  M.  Adet,  the  French  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  notified  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, on  the  23d  of  November,  that  the  directory 
had  suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  when  General  Washington  resigned  his 
government ;  and,  retiring  to  his  paternal  estate, 


on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmac,  again  resumed, 
after  an  illustrious  display  of  public  virtues  and 
talents,  the  character  and  station  of  a  private 
citizen. 

After  long  and  stormy  discussions  between 
the  contending  parties  in  Holland,  a  national 
convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  met  at  the  Hague  on  the  first  of 
March,  1796,  and  formed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  the  French  republic.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  government  was  to  declare 
war  against  England,  which  had  already  seized 
on  the  principal  part  of  their  colonial  possessions 
in  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Although  the  public  tranquillity  remained 
undisturbed  at  Paris,  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France  exhibited  at  this  period  scenes  of  the  most 
dreadful  disorder.  The  jacobins,  who  boasted 
that  the  directory  was  of  their  formation,  and 
who  had  hitherto  filled  the  principal  places 
under  government,  were  enraged  at  witnessing 
the  return  of  moderate  and  humane  principles, 
and  they  manifested  their  hostility  by  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  exercising  their  power, 
where  they  still  remained  in  office,  in  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  manner  towards  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Against  this  sanguinary  faction, 
whose  boldness  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  they  encountered,  the  existing  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  declare  decided  hostili- 
ties, and  laws  were  enacted  to  punish  with  death 
seditious  assemblies,  that  had  for  their  object 
either  the  establishment  of  royalty,  of  which 
indeed  there  were  few,  or  assemblages  of  groups 
that  sought  to  destroy  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  democra- 
tic constitution  of  1793,  which  was  in  effect  the 
government  of  Robespierre. 

The  jacobins,  against  whom  these  laws  were 
principally  directed,  and  whose  places  of  assembly 
'had  been  shut  up  by  order  of  the  government, 
were   at   length  wrought  up  to  purposes  of  ven- 
geance, and  for  six  weeks    rumours  prevailed 
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of  projected  insurrections,  that  would,  if  accom- 
plished,  have    once  more  deluged   the   country 
with  blood,  and   revived   all  the   horrors  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  revolution  :  and  on  the  night 
of    the    9th    of    May.    considerable    bodies   of 
cavalry    were  stationed    by   government   in   the 
neighbourhood    of    the    Luxembourg    and    the 
Thuilleries  ;    while  the  Pont  Neuf  was  strongly 
guarded  and    prepared  against  sudden  surprise. 
On  the   morning  of  the  10th,  the  guard  of  the 
directory  and  of  the  legislative  body  was  tripled, 
the    streets  were  patroled,  and   the   gardens  of 
the    Luxembourg    closed  against  the  populace. 
On  the  same  day,  the  council  of   five  hundred 
received  a  message  from  the  executive  directory, 
informing  them,  that  a  horrible  conspiracy  was 
prepared  to  burst  forth  the  following  morning  at 
break  of  day  ;  that  the  design  of  the  conspirators 
was  to  murder  the  executive  directory,  tlue  mem- 
bers of  the  two  councils,  the  field-officers,  the 
constituted    authorities  of  Paris,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  pillage  and  massacre  ;    that  the 
government,    informed  of   the  place  where   the 
conspirators    had    assembled,    had   seized  their 
persons,  and  they  added  with  regret,  that  Drouet, 
one  of  the  council,  was  of  their  number.     Among 
the  persons  arrested  with  Drouet  was  Laignelot, 
an  ex-deputy  of  the  national  convention,  and  a 
professed  atheist.     The  others  were  Chasles  and 
llicard,    both  members  of  the  convention,    and 
well  known  terrorists  ;   Babetif,  once  the  associate 
of  Marat,  giving  himself  the  title  of  "  Gracc-hu* 
Babeuf,  the  tribune  of  the  people ;"    Rosignol, 
an  ex- general   of  La  Vendee,    and    Julien,  the 
confidential  agent   of   Robespierre.      To    these 
desperate  characters  were  added  several  others 
of  inferior  note,  and  their  mad  enterprise,  which 
had  for  its  ostensible  object  the  re- establishment 
of  a  government  of  terror,    to  be   administered 
by  the  conspirators,  was  less  a  project  of  revo- 
lution   than    of   extermination ;    and    one    idea 
published,  in  the  papers  of  the  traitors,  that  of  en- 
gaging the  people  to  commit  such  crimes  as  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  retrograde,  seems 
worthy  of  the    infernal   regions.      The  trial  of 
the  conspirators,  from  some  cause,  not  very  satis- 
factorily explained,   was  delayed  for  a  consider- 
able time ;    and  in  the  mean  while  Drouet  had 
the  good  fortune  to  effect  his  escape,  but  Babeuf 
and  several  of  his  associates  were  at  length  tried 
by  the  high    criminal    court  at  Vendome,  from 
whom  they  received  sentence  of  death,  and  their 
oxecution    followed    immediately    afterwards. — 
Other   insurrections  and  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  the  country   followed  on  the  discovery 
of  this  plot,  which  was  popularly  styled  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Floreal,    but   they  were    all   quickly 
suppressed,  and  the  authority  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was,  as   is    usually  the   case,  more  firmly 
established  by  these  abortive  attempts  at  its  sub- 
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version.     The  jacobins  and  royalists  throughout  BOOK   I. 

FYauce,  joined  in  exclaiming  against  the  ty/aiiny  

of  the  directory,  and  the  former  represent  tiiis 
plot  as  a  sanguinary  contrivance,  fabricated  to 
intimidate  and  to  destroy  some  of  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  public  liberty,  and  the  best 
friends  of  their  country. 

The  insurgents  of  Floreal  were  no  sooner 
dispatched,  than  the  directory  determined  to 
submit  to  the  operation  of  the  law  the  sanguinary 
perpetrators  of  the  massacres  of  September, 
1792  ;  and  a  tribunal  was  accordingly  established 
for  that  purpose,  which  entered  upon  its  func- 
tions on  the  26th  of  May,1  in  the  present  year. — 
Of  the  great  mass  of  criminals  brought  to  trial, 
some  were  executed  and  others  imprisoned,  but 
a  large  majority  of  them  were  acquitted,  princi- 
pally on  the  ground,  that  they  had  been  instiga- 
ted to  the  commission  of  their  crimes  by  others, 
who  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  punishment  due  to  their  atrocious 
enormities.  The  trial  of  the  insurgents  of  Ven- 
demiaire  took  place  before  the  same  tribunal,  and 
an  equal  degree  of  clemency  was  extended  to- 
wards these  offenders,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
General  Miranda,  who,  notwithstanding  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment  had  been  passed  upon  him,, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  tranquillity  at  Paris. 

The  directory,   having,   as   they   imagined,, 
taken    the    necessary    precautions    against   any 
further  popular  commotions,  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  finance.     The  rapid  decline 
of  the  credit   of  the  assignats  had  rendered  that 
species  of  paper  altogether  useless  ;  and  as  gold 
and  silver,  which  will  never  circulate  freely  with 
depreciated    paper,    had   withdrawn   themselves 
from   the  intercourses    of  trade,   it  was  judged 
expedient  to  employ  some  other  means  to  replace 
the   debased  currency.       To    this    end,    a    law 
passed  on  the  26th  of  March,  to  sell  the  remainder 
of  the  national   domains   at  the   estimate   which 
was  made  in  1790,  and  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty-two   years  -purchase  ;    for    which 
property  the  nation  was  to  receive  in  payment 
a  new  paper  fabrication,  under  the  name  of  man- 
dats,  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  livres ;    of  which  part  was  destined 
to  withdraw  the  assignats  from  circulation,  at  the 
rate    of    thirty   for  one,    and    the   public  lands 
remaining  unsold,  were  to  be  mortgaged  for  the 
remainder.      Notwithstanding  this  security,  the 
mandat,  at  its  birth,  lost  one-fourth  of  its  value, 
nor  did  the  depreciation  stop  here,  for  in  a  very  few 
months,  it  sunk  so  low  as  not  to  maintain  a  cur- 
rency of  above  one  fifth  of  the  price  affixed  upon 
it  by  the  national  treasury.     In  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties,  the  committee   of  finance  how  pre- 
sented a  report  containing  a  general  statement 
of  the  public  revenue,   from   which  it  appeared, 
that     the     expenditure    during     the    last    yeas 
U  u 
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BOOK   I.  amounted  to  one  thousand  millions  of  Hvres,  and 
;•'    •    —  tluit  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  amounted  to 

CHAP  XXIII.  barely  live  hundred  millions.  To  make  up  this 
enormous  deficiency  various  resources  were  point' 
e-1  out,  hut  the  principal  expedient  was  to  he 
found  in  the  sale  of  the  church  lauds,  in  the  newly 
united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

Marseilles,  so  often  during  the  revolution 
the  scene  of  political  discords,  presented  at  this 
period  u  spectacle  of  horror  and  dismay.  The 
jacohins,  taking  advantage  of  the  period  for  the 
unnua}  election  of  magistrates,  collected  bands 
of  assassins,  who  ran  about  the  streets  with  their 
neck*  and  arms  bare,  armed  with  sabres,  stilettos, 
8iid  clubs,  exclaiming,  "  Long  live  the  Moun- 
tain !"  "  Long  live  the  constitution  of  1793  !" 
end  having  divided  themselves  into  different 
bodies,  they  took  possession  of  the  halls  where 
tho  suctions  Bsnembled,  overthrew  the  urns  which 
contained  the  ballots  of  the  citizens,  drove  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  assemblies  from 
their  places,  and  killed  those  who  made  resist- 
ance. These  dreadful  excesses  were  speedily 
suppressed,  nnd  the  elections  which  had  taken 
place,  during  their  existence,  were  of  course 
ennulled.  About  the  same  time,  and  chiefly  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  republic,  the  public 
tnuiquiHity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  royalty,  urnl  by  fanatics,  who,  under  the 
designation  ot  societies  of  the  sun,  nnd  societies 
of  Jewus,  retaliated  with  great  severity  pn  the 
agents  of  terrorism,  by  whom,  in  the  days  of  revo- 
lutionary government,  they  had  been  severely  per- 
secuted mid  oppressed, 

The  jacobin*,  defeated  &t  Marseilles,  soon 
»fter  made  another  attempt  to  subvert  the  govern- 
mpnt  «t  f  ari«,  more  violent,  and  more  extrava- 
put,  tlnui  the  Insurrection  headed  by  Babeuf, 
i'haeamu  of  Qrenllle,  a  plain  on  the  south  side 
or1  tho  Mefoe,  between  Paris  and  the  hills  of 
Mpudon,  still  contained  numbers  whom  the  jaco. 
bin  lender*  considered  as  their  adherents ;  and 
emboldened  by  the  as'suranees  of  these  soldiers, 
whom  tli«y  had  gained  over  to  their  party,  they 
formed  the  desperate  determination  to  attack  the 
ffovprnment,  with  the  assistftnop  of  the  pajnp, 
The*"  desperadoes,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  accordingly  assembled  at  a  tavern, 
Bt  the  village  pf  Vftuffifwd  5  and  though  their 
iMi  of  visiting  the  camp  was  no  longer  a 
fi»  the  government,  they  enteml  it  at 
»mld«t  cries  of  "  Long  Jive  the  eon- 
itltBtfoo  of  1703 1"  "  Down  with  the  councils !" 
11  Down  with  the  five  tyrom* !"  Having  thus 
proclaimed  iiiHr  purpose,  they  invited  the  sol- 
illwi  ft  finf^rnlfcn,  to  get  rid  «f  their  chiefs, 
iii'd  to  itum<h  inicli'r  tit*  banners  of  freedom  to 
pli-ry  nnd  t"  pinpirp,  'The  Btit  of  rebellion  being 
no -,v  i-dinjilc'tc,  it  jisrty  of  troopf,  appointed  t« 
that  duty  by  tbfl  government,  did  uot  delay  to 


execute  the  punishment  due  to  the  temerity  of  the 
insurgents;  and  the  most  forward  of  them  were 
immediately  put  to  the  sword  or  shot ;  while  the 
remainder,  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  novel 
flpeoies  of  fraternity,  fled  in  all  directions,  Num-- 
bers  made  their  escape,  but  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
soon  after  tried  by  a  military  commission-  Of  this 
number,  the  majority  were  released  ;  but  the  rest 
having  been  for  the  most  part  members  of  tho 
revolutionary  committees,  were  condemned  to 
death  or  banished,  according  to  the  characters 
they  had  formerly  maintained.  At  the  head  of 
this  preposterous  conspiracy  were  three  ex-repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  three  discarded 
generals,  all  of  whom  were  executed,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  Drouet  himself  was  of 
the  number  of  the  insurgents, 

Thfl  directory,  acting  upon  a  more  tolerant 
and  enlightened  system  of  policy  than  their  pre- 
decessors  in  power,  judged  it  expedient  to  annul 
the  unjust  and  sanguinary  decrees,  directed  not 
merely  against  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the 
Gallican  church,  but  also  against  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  the  clergy ;  and  though  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
this  hotly,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution, 
would  form  a  new  martyroiogy,  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper  in  this  place  to  take  a  brief  retro-- 
spect  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  rigorous 
enactments  to  which  they  became  subject,  under 
the  successive  governments  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, and  the  national  convention : — The  former 
pf  those  assemblies  having  declared,  that  the 
estates  of  the  clergy  were  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  church 
were  the  servants  of  the  state,  equally  with  tho 
civil  functionaries,  decreed,  on  the  22d  of  «'iil,, 
1790-^'  That  the  bishops,  and  newly  elected 
vicars,  should  take  an  oath  to  watch  over  the 
people  intrusted  to  their  care — to  be  faithful  to 
the  nation,  the  Jaw,  and  the  king— and  to  sup- 
port with  all  their  influence  the  constitution  de- 
creed by  the  assembly,  and  accepted  by  tha 
sovereign,"  This  oath  was  afterwards  extended 
to  ecclesiastics  of  every  description  ,  to  pro- 
fessors of  seminaries  and  colleges  j  to  chaplains 
pf  hospitals  and  prisons ;  and  to  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  duties  of  public  instruction. 
Ih-nce  arose  the  distinction  oetween  constitu- 
tional and  non-juring  priests,  tho  latter  of  whom, 
regarding  the  interference  of  the  state  with  the 
(•(•(icernB  of  the  church  as  a  sacrilegious  violation 
of  religion,  chose  rather  to  resign  their  functions, 
tlmn  to  yield  obedience  to  u  secular  power  in 
things  spiritual ;  whilr  the  constitutional  priests, 
less  scrupulous,  found  no  difficulty  In  taking 
the  prescribed  Ol»tli-  Such  of  the  olergy  B» 
refused  to  take  the  ontlt,  ond  who  were  iv  very 
body,  were  immediately  deprived  uiv 
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their  offices,  and  their  places  were  filled  up  with 
the  constitutional  priests,  who  were  not  less 
numerous.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
western  departments  of  France  warmly  espousing1 
the  interests  of  the  non-juring  clergy,  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  soon  became  the  resort  of  the 
discontented,  and  to  this  cause,  more  perhaps 
than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced  the  intestine 
war,  which  so  long  raged  with  almost  inextin- 
guishable fury  in  La  Vendee,  The  assembly,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  depriving  the  clergy  of  their 
livings,  passed  a  still  more  rigorous  decree 
pgainst  this  body,  in  the  month  of  May,  1792, 
which  decree  the  king  refused  to  sanction  by  his 
authority,  and  this  refusal  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
in  France — an  event  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
pf  August  following. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  it 
was  decreed,  that  every  Frenchman  receiving 
pension  or  salary  from  the  state,  should  be  held 
to  have  abdicated  his  office,  if  he  did  not,  within 
a  week  from  the  publication  of  the  law,  take  an 
oath  "  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die 
in  their  defence :"  this  decree  was  followed  by 
another,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  directing 
that  all  priests  who  had  refused  the  constitutional 
path,  or  after  having  taken  had  retracted  it,  should 
depart  forthwith  from  the  French  territory  on  pain 
of  imprisonment ;  and  by  another  law,  passed 
pn  the  17th  of  September,  all  such  emigrants 
were  prohibited  from  residing  in  any  country  at 
war  with  the  French  republic. 

The  convention,  on  succeeding  the  legisla- 
tive body,  were  too  much  occupied  in  the  first 
fnonths  of  their  session,  to  pursue  this  system 
of  persecution;  but  on  the  23d  of  April,  1793, 
they  found  leisure  to  decree,  that  all  ecclesias- 
tics, regular  and  secular,  who  had  not  taken  the 
path  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  should  he 
banished  to  Guiana,  not  to  return  on  pain  of 
death ;  and  this  penalty  was  extended  to  all  those 
priests,  whom  six  citizens  of  the  same  canton 
should  accuse  of  incivism — a  crime  which,  as  it 
Weyer  was  defined,  might  be  fixed  upon  any 
ecclesiastic,  who  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  the  hostility  of  six  of  his  parishioners, 
This  was  followed  by  a  law,  confirming  the 
punishment  of  death  against  all  banished  priests 
who  shottld  venture  to  return  to  their  country — • 
Against  all  who  should  evade  the  law  by  con- 
tinuing in  France — against  all  who  should  give 
thorn  shelter— and  even  against  those  aged  and 
infirm  persons  of  the  clerical  orders  who  had 
been  cast  into  prison,  because  they  were  unable 
lo  banish  themselves.  These  tyrannical  edicts,  the 
forming  of  which  had  been  preceded  by  number- 
]<'**  tUTCHt*  and  imprisonments,  were  proclaimed 
on  tliB  mangled  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim*, who,  in  various  parts  of  the  republic,  fell 
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briseurs,  or  men  of  the  second  of  September,  CBAP.XXIII, 
The  success  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  31st  of  May, 
in  the  year  1793,  completed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  overthrow  of  all  religion  in  France, 
and  every  form  of  Christianity  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  cheerless  gulf  of  atheism.  After  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  the  convention  became  less  hos- 
tile to  religion,  and  while  they  declared  that  the 
republic  protected  BO  exclusive  mode  of  worship ; 
nor  allowed  salaries  to  any  of  its  ministers  ;  they 
decreed  penalties  against  such  as  should  disturb 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
authorized  the  different  communes  to  make  use 
of  the  churches,  requiring  only  from  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  a  declaration  before  the  muni- 
cipality, of  their  submission  to  the  laws.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  non-juring  priests  resumed  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  council  of  five  hundred  to  revive  the  lavr 
for  the  banishment  of  refractory  priests,  was 
rejected  by  the  council  of  elders. 

Although  the  persecutions  against  the  priest* 
hood  had  not  altogether  ceased,  a  few  constitu- 
tional bishops  assembled  in  a  kind  pf  synod,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1795,  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  desolated  French  church,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  re- establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  public  worship, 
Lamenting  the  persecutions  to  which  the  churcb 
had  been  subject  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
which  they  considered  as  the  most  violent  that  had 
ever  been  directed  against  its  holy  institutions, 
they  beheld,  as  they  stated,  in  the  final  separa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  the  church  and 
the  state,  the  means  of  destroying  those  abuses 
and  evils  to  which  this  incorporation  had  given 
rise  ;  and  they  regarded  the  present  asra  of  th« 
revolution  as  affording  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  restoring  religion  to  its  original  purity,  delU 
vered  from  political  influence,  and  having  no 
other  relation  with  government,  but  the  recipro- 
cal interchange  of  submission,  fidelity,  and 
attachment,  for  justice,  safety,  and  protection. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduc« 
tiou  of  innovations  into  the  church,  and  main- 
taining the  union  of  their  religion,  this  assembly 
published  a  provisionary  code,  or  declaration  of 
faith,  founded  upon  the  maxims  which  had 
hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  Galilean  church. 
By  this  declaration,  the  pope  was  admitted  to  bo 
the  visible  head  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostolic  and  Roman 
church,  defined  by  the  oecumenical  councils,  as 
explained  by  Bossnet,  were  adopted  us  the 
standard  of  catholic  belief,  In  the  government 
of  the  church,  the  authority  of  episcopacy  was 
the  corner  stone,  as  being  of  divine  origin,  and 
the  bond  of  union  among  the  different  churches, 
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DOOK   I.  as  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was  the  common 

centre  of  Catholicism  ;  and   as   the  hierachy  was 

CHAT.XXIII.  declared  to  be  recognized  by  divine  right,  inde- 
pendent or  congregational  assemblies  were  ex- 
pressly condemned. 

The  synod  next  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  in  various  ways  fallen  off 
from  the  faith  during  the  storm  of  revolutionary 
persecution.  The  marriage  of  priests,  and  the 
laws  respecting  divorce,  were  subjects  of  their 
severest  reprehension  ;  and  the  crime  of  laic/sm, 
which  they  defined  to  be  the  usurpation  of  the 
priestly  office  by  the  unordained,  bore  in  their 
estimation  the  double  character  of  error  and 
sacrilege.  In  a  second  epistle,  published  about 
the  end  of  (he  year,  these  constitutional  bishops 
avowed  that  the  governmentof  the  Christian  church 
is  spiritual — that  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  charity — that  the  obedience  it  demands  is  con- 
formable to  reason — that  it  was  committed  to  all 
the  apostles,  and  resides  in  the  body  of  bishops, 
and  that  though  the  Bishop  of  Rome  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  community,  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  universal  bishop  is  without  foundation. 

In  all  the  controversies  that  took  place 
between  the  conformists  and  non-conformists, 
who  were  now  called  dissenters,  the  government 
very  wisely  abstained  from  taking  any  part,  but 
apprehending  that  these  feuds  might  endanger 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  executive  power 
issued  an  order  for  the  dispersion  of  a  second 
synod  assembled  at  Versailles,  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  year  1796. 

It  was  not  in  France  alone  that  religious 
establishments  sunk  in  the  vortex  of  revolution. 
The  Dutch  republic,  with  a  censurable  precipi- 
tancy, without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  a  con- 
stitutional law,  abolished  their  protestant  national 
church,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  the  state* 
should  defray  the  expense  of  no  form  of  public 
worship,  nor  pay  salaries  to  any  of  its  ministers, 
except  indemnities  to  such  as  might  suffer  by 
the  present  reform. 

Under  .the  auspices  of  the  directory,  a  grand 
literary  and  scientific  association,  bearing  the 
appellation  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  was  at 
this  period  formed  in  France.  The  first  public 


meeting  of  this  learned  body  was  held  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1796,  when  the  president  of  the  directory,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Tuscany,, 
and  Holland,  with  a  vast  assemblage  of  specta- 
tors, delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  it 
to  be  the  stedl'ast  purpose  of  government  to 
revive  the  drooping  arts,  and  to  shield  both 
learning  and  liberty  from  all  the  attacks  of  fero- 
cious anarchy. 

Although  every  power  in  Europe  had  felt  in 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the  force  of  the  French 
arms,  or  the  diplomatic  influence  of  the  republic  ; 
England  had  hitherto,  except  in  the  unfortunate 
campaigns  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
accumulation  of  her  public  debt,  suffered  com- 
paratively little  inconvenience  from  the  vjar. — 
Various  had  been  the  plans  of  annoyance  against 
this  country  projected  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  all  had  hitherto  been  delayed,  or  set 
aside  as  inadequate  or  impracticable,  till  it  was 
at  length  suggested,  that  the  most  effectual  mode, 
of  opposing  England  with  advantage,  was  to 
attack  her  commerce,  by  shutting  out  her  manu- 
factures from  every  port  in  Europe  subject  to 
French  contronl,  or  under  French  influence. — 
This  new  species  of  hostility  was  carried  into 
execution  with  as  much  dispatch  as  the  jarring 
interests  of  the  continental  powers  would  allow, 
and  British  manufactures  soon  found  no  legal 
entrance  into  any  port  on  the  continent,  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  ports  of  the  Hans  Towns,  of  Portugal, 
and  of  Russia. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the 
confederacy  against  France  lost  another  of  its 
members,  in  the  person  of  Catharine  II.  Em- 
press of  Russia,  who,  on  the  evening  of  the  6tli 
of  November,  was  numbered  among  the  dead. 
This  extraordinary  woman  terminated  a  life  of 
sixty-seven  years,  and  a  reign  of  forty-four,  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  attended  with  an  extravasation 
of  blood,  and  was  found  on  the  morning  preced- 
ing her  death  in  an  almost  lifeless  state,  stretched 
on  the  floor  of  her  private  closet,  speechless  and 
insensible.* 


*  The  character  of  this  princess  will  be  best  collected  from  the  records  of  her  eventful  life.     The  means  by  which  she 
ascended  tlie  throne  are  too  well  known;  they  are  written  in  blood :  anil  bear  that  hideous  character  hy  which  the  voice  of 
God  and  nature  has  designated  the  must  flagrant  oflmman  offences.     Yet  if  'ambition  prompted  her  crimes,  it  must  in  can- 
dour be  allowed,  lhat  wanton  cruelty  was  not  one  of  her  vices.     Unfortunately  for  the  world  ambition  in  sovereigns  is  com- 
monly a  most  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  subjects,  andXhe  blood  which  was  shed  by  Catharine,  during  a  man  of  almost 
inmterrupted  warfare,  to  extend  her  dominions,  already  too  extensive,  bears  a  most  decided  testimony  to  the  natural  or 
habitual  depravity  of  her  heart.     To  accomplish  her  ends,  she  seldom  hesitated  ab  >ut  the  means,  and  her  conduct  towards 
I  oland,  and  more  especially  towards  the  unfortunate,  king  of  that  country,  will  leave  upon  her  memory  an  indelible  stain. 
Yet  though  her  authority  was  absolute  and  despotic,  as  that  of  her  predecessors  hail  been,  she  usually  employed  her  autho- 
rity in  domestic  concerns  for  the  benefit  of  hersubjects;  in  this  pursuit  she  civilized  her  p<  ople;  reduced  tlieir  laws  to  a  resrn- 
ystem  ;  and  accomplished  many  of  the  improvements  begun  by  her  illustrious  predecessor,  Peter  the  Great.     She  culti- 
ed  philosophy  without  suffering  it  to  restrain  her  passions  or  check  her  irregular  propensities;  and  her  thirst  of  amorous 
fications  was  :>s  strong  as  her  lust  of  power,  but  it  was  much  less  pernicious  to  society.     Upon  the  whole,  though  she 
inqnestionahly  a  very  immoral  woi-iian,  and  a  sanguinary  sovereign,  yet  her  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the/ 
Ku--Mans  as  one  of  the  best  of  their  prini'rs.     In  her  throne"  she  was  succeeded  hy  her  son.  the  Emperor  Paul,  \\huss 
Character  will  be  collected  from  the  future  pages  of  this  history. 
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The  events  of  the  present  year,  though  of 
a  checquered  character,  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  contest  which  had  now  for  five  years  raged 
in  Europe,  and  desolated  some  of  its  fairest 
provinces,  was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Already 
had  the  coalition  formed  against  republican 
France,  exhibited  striking  symptoms  of  decay. 
Some  of  the  powers  orginally  united  in  the  con- 
federacy had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and 
sunk  into  a  state  of  neutrality,  while  others  had 


actually  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  BOOK   1. 

and  Austria,  who  alone  remained  to  sustain  the  

contest  on  the  continent,  had  suffered  so  exten-  CHAP.XXUI. 


sively  in  her  military  means  during  the  past  cam- 
paign, that  it  required  very  little  political  saga- 
city to  foresee  that  the  emperor  must  avail  himself 
of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  follow  the 
example  placed  before  him  by  sovereigns  of  in- 
ferior constancy. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1797  :  Attempts  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Mantua  frustrated — Signal  Defeat  of  the 
Austrian  Army — Fall  of  Mantua — Entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Ecclesiastical  States — Cor- 
respondence between  hit.  Holiness  the  Pope  and  General  Bonaparte — Treaty  of  Tolentino — War 
carried  into  the  Hereditary  States  of  Austria — Critical  Situation  of  the  French  Army — Corres- 
pondence between  the  French  Commander  and  the  Archduke — The  Emperor  accepts  the  Proposal 
to  negociate — Suspension  of  Arms — Treaty  of  Leoben — Campaign  on  the  Rhine — Conquest  of 
the  Venetian  Territory  by  the  French — Subversion  of  the  Governments  of  Venice  and  Genoa — 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio — Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris- — Retrospect  of  the  Military  Movements 
of  the  Six  Years'  War— Charts. 


THE  imposing  events  of  the  last  campaign 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy ;  and  while  the  French  republic 
rang  with  the  fame  of  her  youthful  chieftain,  the 
house  of  Austria  was  unremitting  in  her  exertions 
to  strengthen  her  army  in  Italy,  the  command 
of  which  was  still  retained  by  the  unfortunate,  but 
by  no  means  disgraced  Alvin/.i.  Accordingly, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797,  that  ge- 
neral was  enabled  to  take  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  well  appointed  troops,  and  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  by  means  of  which 
he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  chase  the  re- 
publicans beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  circumscribe 
the  dominions  of  France  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  nature. 

General  Alvinzi,  having  formed  the  determin- 
ation to  raise  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  by  a 
rapid  march  through  Castello  Nuovo,  and  Val- 
legio,  attacked  and  carried  the  French  position 
on  the  7th  of  January  ;  the  imperial  commander 
then  suddenly  passed  the  tircnta,  stormed  the 
town  of  Cortona,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
great  care,  and  obliged  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Joubert,  to  fall  back  upon 
Rivoii.  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
at  Bologna,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  new 
and  unexpected  irruption,  than  he  repaired  to 
the  heights  of  rian  Marco,  and  made  such  judi- 
cious dispositions,  that  Alvinzi,  who  expected 
an  easy  conquest,  soon  found  himself  surprised 
and  defeated. 

(No.  12.) 


In  the  mean  time,  the  village  of  San  Martino 
was  repeatedly  seized  and  retaken  by  both  armies, 
and  the  event  of  these  operations  still  remained 
doubtful,  when  General  Joubert,  whose  horse  had 
been  killed  under  him,  rallying  some  battalions 
of  infantry,  which  had  given  way,  overtook  the 
Austrians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rivoii ;  while 
Berthier,  making  a  charge  with  the  cavalry, 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  precipitation  to  the 
heights  of  Cortona. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  four  thou- 
sand troops,  which  had  been  posted  between 
the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  towards  Verona  and 
Peschiera,  were  constrained  to  lay  down  their 
arms  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  adverse  events, 
General  Provera,  who  had  advanced  with  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  found  means  to  pierce  the 
division  commanded  by  Augereau,  and,  having 
crossed  the  Adige  at  Anguiari,  forced  General 
Guieux  to  retreat.  He  then  advanced  towards 
Mantua,  and  although  pursued  by  Augereau, 
summoned  General  Miollis,  who  commanded  the 
army  that  invested  that  fortress,  to  surrender. 
Receiving  no  answer  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  of  the  French  batteries,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  blockade,  he  made  ati 
ineffectual  attack,  during  the  same  night,  on  the 
post  called  the  Favoritn,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  part  of  Field- 
marshal  Wurmser,  but  the  garrison  being 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Provera  finding  it  impos- 
X  x 
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BOOK  I.  sible  to  cuter  the  city,  he  a»d  his  troops  were 
— — — •  under  the  painful  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the 
CHAP.XXIV.  besiegers.  While  one  wing  of  Alvinzi's  army 
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was  thus   obliged  to  capitulate,  the  general  him- 
self fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  and  was 
pursued  by  Massena    and  Joubert,    who,  after 
overtaking  him  and  defeating  him  at  Carpenedo 
and    Ariso,   seized  on  Bassano  and  Trent,  ob- 
tained possession  of  all  his  artillery,  and  obliged 
this  commander,  who  had  within  this  very  month 
commenced   the   campaign  so  brilliantly,  to  fly 
across  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  few  fugi- 
tives.    The  result  of  these  sanguinary  battles, 
which  continued  for  four  successive  days,  was 
stated  by  the  directory  to  be  "  twenty  thousand 
Austrians  taken  prisoners,    among  whom   were 
three   generals,  and    all    the    battalions    of  the 
Vienna  volunteers  ;  six  thousand   of  the  enemy 
killed   or   wounded,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
twenty-four  stand  of  colours  taken.       All  the 
enemy's  baggage  seized,  with  a  regiment  of  hus- 
sars, and  the  whole  of  the  convoy  of  grain  and 
oxen,  which  it  was  the  intention  or  the  Austrians 
to  throw  into  Mantua."     As  the   directory  pre- 
dicted in  the  same  communication,  the  capture  of 
the    important  fortress   of   Mantua    (an    event 
which  followed  on  the  2d  of  February)  crowned 
the  labours  of  the  army  of  Italy.     The  gallant, 
but  unfortunate  Wurmser    had    made   frequent 
sallies,    with    various     success,    but  at  length 
this  siege,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  French 
twenty-two,    and    the    Austrians    no    less  than 
twenty- four  thousand   men,  was  terminated  by 
famine  rather  than  by  the  sword  ;  for   on  the 
entrance  of  the  French  array  into  the  city,  they 
found  that  the  horses  of  the  troopers    had  been 
wholly   devoured  by  such  of  the  garrison  as  sur- 
vived the  numerous  conflicts  without  the  walls. 

Immediately  on  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bona- 
parte published  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  they  "  had  proved  victori- 
ous in  fourteen  pitched  battles,  and  in  seventy 
engagements ;  that  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners, 
five  hundred  field-pieces,  and  two  thousand 
large  cannon  ;  that  the  contributions  raised  in 
the  countries  conquered  by  them,  had  supported, 
maintained,  and  paid  the  army,  during  the  whole 
campaign ;  while  thirty  millions  of  livres  had 
been  sent  to  the  minister  of  finance,  for  the 
increase  of  the  public  treasure :"  and  after 
glancing  at  their  achievements  against  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of  Italy,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria,  and  requested  them  to  recollect,  "  that  it 
was  liberty  they  were  about  to  present  to  the  Hun- 
garians, whose  sovereign  had  disgraced  himself, 
by  submitting  to  be  in  the  pay.  and  at  the  dispo- 
«al  of  England." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  papal  see,  which  had 


relied  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  on  the 
success  of  the  Austrians,  was  menaced  with  sud- 
den ruin ;  for  Bonaparte,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  capture  of  Mantua,  had  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which,  after  reproaching  the  holy  father 
with  subterfuge  and  perfidy,  he  declared  the 
armistice  to  be  at  an  end,  recalled  the  French 
minister  from  Rome,  and  threatened  all  those  who 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  republican  columns 
with  the  most  exemplary  vengeance.  Offers  of 
security  and  protection  were,  however,  held  out 
to  the  peasantry,  and  even  the  priesthood  was 
invited  to  persevere  in  its  pious  labours  ;  but  it 
was  intimated  to  the  latter,  "  that  it  must  act  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs." 

These  denunciations  were  not  uttered  in  vain  ; 
for  General  Victor,  in  the  course  of  the  very 
next  day,  entered  the  town  of  Imola,  and  beheld 
the  pontifical  army  intrenched  along  the  banks 
of  the  Setria,  with  the  left  wing  at  Caffiano,  the 
centre  at  Faenza,  and  the  right  at  Lugo.  At  six 
o'clock  on  the  succeeding  morning  his  advanced 
guard  arrived  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
defended  by  numerous  redoubts,  and  a  formida- 
ble train  of  artillery  ;  but  their  chief  reliance  was 
placed  in  the  sacred  promises  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

The  invaders  immediately  marched  against 
Faenza,  and  finding  that  the  fugitives  had  shut 
the  gates,  that  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and  that 
a  furious  multitude  appeared  ready  to  defend  the 
ramparts,  they  assaulted  the  city,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  and  ascended  its  walls  by  means  of 
scaling  ladders. 

The  papal  army,  scarcely  broken,  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  fertile  plains  of  Romagna, 
and  took  refuge  on  the  summits  of  the  Apennines, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  ; 
the  towns  of  Cesena,  Forli,  and  Ravenna,  on 
this  submitted  in  succession.  The  whole  march 
of  Ancona  also  acknowledged  the  triumph  of  the 
three-coloured  ensign,  which  was  now  displayed 
from  the  top  of  the  holy  chapel  of  Loretto ; 
while  the  votive  offerings  of  kings,  popes,  and 
emperors,  became  the  prey  of  an  unbelieving 
soldiery. 

Having  thus  subdued  all  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces  situated  between  the  Adriatic  sea  and 
the  Apennines,  several  French  columns  were 
detached  into  the  mountains,  in  pursuit  of  the 
pontifical  troops  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
Macerata,  a  town  within  forty  leagues  of  Rome, 
had  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  republican 
army.  In  the  mean  time  the  most  alarming  com- 
motions prevailed  in  that,  capital ;  and  when  the 
French  general  arrived  at  Tolentino,  and  began 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government,  his 
holiness,  apprehensive  lest  he  should  march  to 
the  seat  of  government,  at  length  determined  to 
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ncgociate.  He  accordingly  dispatched  four  pleni- 
potentiaries, consisting1  of  two  ecclesiastics  and 
two  laymen*,  with  a  letter  to  Bonapartef  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  promised  to 
subscribe  to  any  reasonable  conditions  he  might 
be  inclined  to  impose.  The  •victorious  Corsican 
was  doubtless  flattered  by  the  compliments  of  a 
venerable  pontiff,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to 
coHsider  as  the  head  of  that  religion  in  the  tenets 
of  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  in  his  reply 
expressed  his  perfect  esteem  and  veneration  for 
his  holiness  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
compliments  that  passed  upon  this  occasion,  the 
conditions  exacted  from  Pius  VI.  by  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  executed  on  the  20th  of  February, 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  By  this  treaty  his  holiness 
was  now  obliged  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin,  to  relinquish  the  three  lega- 
tions of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna ;  to 
furnish  the  statues,  pictures,  and  treasure,  stipu- 
lated in  the  former  convention  ;  and  to  pay  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  livres  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

The  recent  and  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  against  the  conqueror  of 
Fleurus  had  impressed  all  Germany  with  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  his  genius  and  valour; 


and  the  court  of  Vienna  already  imagined  that  BOOK   1. 
this   young  hero   was  destined  to  restore  their 
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wonted  superiority  to  the  imperial  arms  in  Lem-  Ciur.XXIv. 
bardy.  His  highness  was  nearly  of  the  same  age 
as  the  French  general ;  both  of  them  testified  a 
similar  passion  for  glory,  and  an  equal  contempt 
ef  danger  ;  but  the  former  had  to  combat  against 
troops  accustomed  to  vanquish,  while  the  latter 
had  to  lead  those  troops  against  an  army  princi- 
pally composed  of  newly  raised  battalions.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  Francis  II. 
was  enabled  to  recruit  his  army ;  for  the  Hunga- 
rian levies  had  nearly  all  perished  in  the  plains  of 
Italy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  Vienna 
had  either  been  taken  prisoners,  or  out  off  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  A  great  and  last  effort  was 
however  made,  and  to  a  considerable  body  of 
recruits  were  added  several  divisions  of  that 
victorious  army,  at  the  head  of  which  the  arch- 
duke had  combated  during  the  preceding  year  in 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  Such  formidable  prepa- 
rations determined  the  directory  to  send  a  number 
of  the  battalions  cantoned  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Rhine  into  Italy,  to  encounter  the  very  same  war- 
riors with  whom  they  had  before  fought  in  the 
midst  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  Austrians,  on  their  arrival,  were  formed 
into  an  army  as  before,  between  the  Tagliamento 


*  Cardinal  Mathei,  Moiisignor  Galeppi,  the  Duke  Louis  Braschi,  his  nephew,  and  the  Marquis  Camillo  Massimo. 

t  "  POPE  Pius  VI. 

"  Dear  son,  health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

"  Desiring:  to  terminate  amicably  our  differences  with  the  French  republic,  by  the  retreat  of  the  troops  which  you 
command,  we  send  and  depute  to  you,  as  our  plenipotentiaries,  two  ecclesiastics,  the  Cardinal  Mathei,  who  is  perfectly 
known  to  you,  and  M.  Galeppi ;  and  two  seculars,  the  Duke  Don  Louis  Braschi,  our  nephew,  and  the  Marquis  Camillo 
Massinio  ;  who  are  invested  with  our  lull  powers,  to  concert,  promise,  and  subscribe,  such  conditions  as  we  hope  will  be 
just  and  reasonable,  obliging1  ourselves,  under  our  faith  and  word,  to  approve  and  ratify  them  in  special  form,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  valid  and  inviolable  in  all  future  thne.  Assured  of  the  sentiment  of  good-will  which  you  have  mani- 
fested, 'we  have  abstained  from  removing  any  thing  from  Rome,  by  which  you  will  be  persuaded  of  the  entire  confidence 
•which  we  repose  in  you.  >Ve  conclude  by  assuring  you  of  our  most  perfect  esteem,  and  presenting  you  with  the  paternal 
apostolic  benediction. 

"  Pius,  P.  P.  VI." 

;'  Given  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  the  12th  of  February,  1797, 
"the22d  year  of  our  pontificate." 

"  Bonaparte,  General  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 

"  Head-quartert  at  Tokniino,  1  Ventose,  5th  year. 

"  Most  holy  father, 

"I  ought  to  thank  your  holiness  for  the  obliging  things  contained  in  the  letter  which  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  to  me. 

"The  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  your  holiness  is  just  signed:  I  felicitate  myself  in  being  able  to  contribute; 
(o  your  personal  safety- 

"  I  intreat  your  holiness  to  guard  against  the  persons  now  at  Rome,  who  are  sold  to  the  courts,  the  enemies  of 
peace,  or  who  sutler  themselves  to  be  guided  exclusively  by  the  passion  of  hatred,  which  the  loss  of  territory  naturally 
engenders. 

"Europe  knows  the  pacific  inclination,  and  the  virtues  of  your  holiness.  The  French  republic  will  be.  one  of  the  truest 
friends  of  Rome. 

"  I  send  my  aide-de-camp,  chief  of  brigade,  to  express  to  your  holiness  the  perfect  esteem  and  veneration  which  I  have 
for  your  person,  and  to  entreat  you  to  confide  in  the  desire  which  I  have  to  give  you,  on  every  occasion,  the  respect  and 
veneration  with  which  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"BONAPARTE."' 
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BOOK  I.  and  the  Piava  ;  while  the  French,  who  occupied 
the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river  and  the  left 
border  of  the  Arisio,  were  prepared  to  oppose 
their  progress. 

Three  grand  movements  were  now  ordered 
to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  General 
Massena  advanced  to  Feltri,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  while  General  Serrurier  crossed  the 
Piava  in  frontof  the  village  of  Vidore,  and  General 
Guieux,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Sacile  along  the  gread  road  from 
Vicenza,  to  Palma  la  Nuova.  The  enemy, 
already  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  retired  at 
their  approach ;  having  crossed  the  Tagliamento, 
and  cut  down  the  bridges  behind  them,  they 
threw  up  intrenchments  which  extended  from  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belgrade,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river. 

While  Massena,  with  his  division,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  one  part  of  the  imperial 
forces  amidst  the  fastnesses  which  separate  the 
dominions  of  Venice  from  the  Tyrol  ;  the  left  of 
the  French  army,  under  Joubert,  Delmas  and 
Barraguay-D'Ililliers,  was  ordered  to  penetrate 
along  the  Avlige  into  Carinthia,  and  thus  create 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  main  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commander-in-chief 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento,  the 
deep  and  impetuous  current  of  which  would,  at 
any  other  period,  have  presented  a  most,  formi- 
dable barrier  ;  but  the  diminished  stream  could 
then  be  easily  forded,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  frost  in  the  mountainous  regions. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
he  immediately  ordered  General  Guieux  to  cross 
at  one  of  the  fords,  so  as  to  advance  against  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  while  the 
troops  which  had  arrived  from  the  Rhine  should 
execute  the  same  operation  in  a  different  quarter. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Duphoz,  at  the  head 
of  one  division,  and  Murat,  in  presence  of  another, 
precipitated  themselves  nearly  at  the  same  time 
into  the  water,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  French  infantry  was  repeatedly,  but 
ineffectually,  charged  by  the  Austrian  horse, 
whom  they  received  without  flinching,  on  the 
points  of  their  bayonets  ;  but  it  was  principally 
to  the  murderous  fire  of  their  artillery  that  the 
republicans  were  indebted  for  this  day's  victory, 
as  the  cannon  were  stationed  so  as  to  shower 
down  such  terrible  and  incessant  discharges  of 
grape-shot  on  the  foe,  that  all  opposition  soon 
became  ineffectual.  The  imperialists,  however, 
still  presented  an  undaunted  front,  fearless  of 
danger  and  of  death  ;  but  no  sooner  had  General 
Guieux  penetrated  to  the  village  of  Cainin,  where 
the  archduke  had  established  his  head-quarters, 
than  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  fled  towards  the 
mountains,  abandoning  a  large  portion  of  artil- 


lery and  baggage,  the  towns  of  Palma  la  Nuova, 
Civita  di  Friuli,  Udina,  Gemma,  and  all  the 
Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Upper  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Joubert  had 
penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Arisio,  where  he 
engaged  the  Austrians  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  action,  during  which  he  took  four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge 
of  Neumark,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  towards  Bolsana.  A  second 
battle,  equally  unfortunate,  was  fought  soon  after 
at  Trames ;  however,  General  Laudohn,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  this  mountainous  re- 
gion, contrived  for  some  time  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  at  a  pass  of  the  Eisach  ; 
but  at  length  the  light  infantry  were  fortunate 
enough  to  scale  a  precipice,  whence  they  rolled 
immense  masses  of  rock  on  the  opposing  column, 
and  their  centre  being  pierced,  and  one  of  their 
flanks  turned,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
of  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of  eight  pieces, 
with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  republicans.  After  this,  the  invaders  took 
possession  of  Brixen,  in  which  were  found  im- 
mense magazines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  under 
Massena,  pursuing  the  centre  of  the  retreating 
army,  seized  on  the  fort  of  Chiusa,  forced  the 
bridge  of  Carasola,  and  at  length  reached  Tar- 
vis,  a  town  built  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ; 
while  Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
grenadiers,  took  possession  of  Gradisca,  the 
capital  of  the  Frioul.  The  capture  of  this  city 
rendered  the  French  masters  of  all  the  Austrian 
possessions  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  Goritz 
submitted,  without  making  the  least  resistance ; 
Trieste,  the  only  port  in  the  Adriatic  appertaining 
to  the  emperor,  followed  its  example  ;  and,  while 
scaling  the  Norick  Alps,  still  covered  with  snow, 
Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  by  proclamations,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  French  armies  were  fighting  for 
peace,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  the  peaceable  Tyroleans. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archduke,  who  had 
retired  to  Clagenfurt,  perceiving  that  a  division 
of  his  army  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
by  two  columns  of  the  enemy,  sent  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  on  the  26th,  against  Massena, 
who  commanded  one  of  them  ;  in  consequence 
of  a  phenomenon  not  unusual  in  a  mountainous 
country,  a  battle  was  literally  fought  upon  this 
occasion  above  the  clouds,  and  the  Austrians 
were  again  beaten,  and  pursued  by  the  French 
cavalry,  first  across  hills  covered  with  snow,  and 
at  last  along  the  ice.  A  few  days  after  this,  the 
same  general  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the 
imperialists  already  alluded  to;  and,  after  a 
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slight  engagement,  seized  on  all  (he  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  baggage, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  his  highness.  But 
the  career  of  success  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  the 
•whole  of  the  French  army  being  now  put  in  mo- 
tion, arrived,  on  the  3flth  of  March,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Carinthin,  where  the  com- 
mander-iu-chief  of  the  Anstrians  had  established 
his  head  quarters  previous  to  his  retreat  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mner. 

Notwithstanding  Bonaparte  had  beaten  the 
Austrians  in  six  different  engagements,  and 
destroyed  one  half  of  their  army,  during  a  cam- 
paign that  had  lasled  oiily  twenty-one  days,  his 
situation  was  critical  anil  alarming.  The  natives 
of  the  mountainous  districts  were  attached  by 
habit  to  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  offer  of  liberty,  which  exhibited  so  many 
charms  to  the  fascinated  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies,  possessed  but  few  blandishments  for  a 
people  whose  patriarchal  manners  were  as  yet 
undebased  by  tyranny,  while  they  were  still 
protected  br  their  poverty  from  die  miseries  of 
fiscal  oppression.  The  numerous  defiles  of  those 
dreary  regions ;  the  marked  enmity  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  ;  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  like  JVforeau,  or 
nearly  cut  off,  like  Jourdan  ;  all  these  considera- 
tions operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the 
conqueror,  and  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
glory,  and  even  for  the  preservation  of  his  army, 
to  affect  the  language  of  moderation.  The 
French  general  accordingly  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  rival,  in  which,  after  lamenting  the  miseries 
of  a  war  which  had  already  desolated  Europe 
during  six  years,  he  inquired  whether  he  was 
desirous  to  merit  (he  iitle  of  "  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  and  the  saviour  of  Germany,"  by 
accepting  overtures  of  peace  ? 

The  archduke,  in  his  answer,  assured  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  of  "  his  distinguished  considera- 
tion and  esteem,"  but  he  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  eagerness  to  comply  whh  his  invitation;  on 
the  contrary,  be  stated,  "  that  he  was  not  in- 
trusted with  any  power  on  the  part  of  his 
imperial  majesty  to  treat,  and  that  he  could  not 
eater  into  any  nt-gociation  whatsoever." 

Thinking,  by  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  that 
liis  highness,  now  encamped  with  his  troops 
along  the  summits  of  the  Norick  Alps,  was 
averse  to  peace,  the  French  general  again  put 
bis  army  in  motion  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy  were  attacked,  and 
attempted  to  be  carried  l>y  the  bayonet :  on  this 
the  commander-  in-chief  of  the  imperialists 
pushed  forward  eight  battalions  of  the  grena- 
diers who  had  taken  fort  Kehl ;  and  although 
the  light  infantry  had  gained  all  the  rock  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  other 
troops  ass'.iiled  them  at  the  same  time  in  front, 
(No.  13.) 


yet  they  continued  to  maintain  the  position  until  BOOK    I. 

night,  when  they  retired,  leaving  Newmark  and  

Judenburg  in  possession  of  the  assailants.  CHAP.XMV. 


The  invaders  had  now  traversed  the  southern 
chain  of  the  Alps;  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  by 
this  time  arrived  within  thirty-five  leagues  of 
Vienna,  threatened  to  cross  the  northern  range, 
and  plant  the  three-coloured  standard  in  the 
capital  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  listening 
at  length  to  the  voice  of  his  people,  resolved 
to  treat  about  the  conditions  of  peace ;  and 
Bonaparte,  who  had  now  learned  that  the  senate 
of  Venice  was  encouraging  an  insurrection  among 
the  Italians  in  his  rear,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tyrol  had  risen  in  a  mass,  that  General 
Loudohn  had  retaken  Botsen  and  Brixen,  and 
that  Moreau  and  Hoche  had  not  yet  passed 
the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  marching  along 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Bavaria  to  his  assis- 
tance, readily  complied  with  the  invitation. 
Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Bellegarde, 
and  Major-general  Morveldt,  the  imperial  pleni- 
potentiaries, accordingly  repaired  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Leoben,  on  the  9th,  and  after  a  short 
interview,  presented  a  note  in  the  name  of  Francis 
II.  to  which  Bonaparte  returned  a  suitable 
answer.  A  suspension  of  arms  for  nine  days 
immediately  followed  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  the 
Castle  of  Eckenwald,  in  Styria,  which  has  since 
been  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  treaty  of 
Leoben,  and  which  served  as  the  foundation  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  important  events,  was  so  much 
eclipsed  by  the  military  transactions  on  the  side 
of  Italy,  as  to  attract  but  little  attention.  The 
directory,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  never 
suffering  an  unfortunate  general  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  had  removed  Jourdan 
from  his  command,  and  confided  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  to  General 
Hoche.  Early  in  the  spring,  this  general  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Mulheim,  and  attacked  the  Austrian 
intrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  with 
considerable  success,  pursuing  the  Austrian  army 
under  the  command  of  General  Werneck,  to  the 
gates  of  Frankfort.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Moreau,  that  celebrated  chief,  who  had  acquired 
a  greater  portion  of  public  confidence  by  his 
military  retreat,  that  he  could  have  obtained 
from  an  uniform  succession  of  victories,  passed 
the  Rhine  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  but  not 
without  a  formidable  resistance  from  the  Austrian, 
artillery.  On  obtaining  the  German  bank  of  that 
river,  which  had  so  often  during  the  contest  been 
defiled  with  blood,  a  fierce  and  bloody  eonflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  in  the  end 
repulsed,  and  the  Kort  of  Kehl  (still  lying  in 
ruins)  with  the  Austrian  park  of  artillery,  and 
Y  v 
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BOOK   I.  several  thousand  prisoners,  tell  into  the  hands  of 

_—  the   republicans.     The   Austrian  army,  on   this 

CH.V.XXIV.  discomfiture,  retreated  with  precipitation  towards 
the  Danube  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  Moreau 
was  preparing  to  achieve  new  triumphs,  he  re- 
ceived a  courier  from  Bonaparte,  announcing  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  near 
Leoben. 

While  tlw  army  under  General  Bonaparte 
were  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  Styria,  and  had 
left  behind  them  their  principal  military  establish- 
ments in  Italy,  where  a  small  number  of  battalions 
alone  rem.uued,  the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  acting 
upon  the  supposition  "  that  it  appertained  to  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark  to  verify  the  proverb,  that  Italy 
was  destined  to  become  the  tomb  of  the  French," 
exhibited  the  most  hostile  indications.  Taking 
advantage  of  passion  week,  -they  armed  forty 
thousand  peasants, .  to  which  were  added  tea 
regiments  of  Sclavonians,  with  a  view  to  inter- 
rupt the  communications  between  the  French 
army  ajid  their  resources.  To  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint they  added,  according  to  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  French  general,  from  Palma  Nuova, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  additional  provocation,  by 
assassinating  all  the  republicans  in  Verona, 
several  officers  in  Padua,  and  murdering  two 
hundred  French  soldiers,  by  the  poniard,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua.  Irritated  to  the 
highest  degree  by  these  repeated  and  decisive  acts 
of  hostility,  the  French  general  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  the  overwhelming  force  placed  at  his 
disposal  by- the  treaty  ef  Leoben  ;  and  accordingly, 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  inarched  into  Venice,  and  seizing  on  the 
arsenal  and  forts,  demanded  at  the  same  time  the 
three  inquisitors,  and  ten  principal  members  of 
the  senate,  accused  of  having  instigated  their 
countrymen  to  the  assassination  of  the  French 
soldiery.  In  a  few  days,  a  democratical  munici- 
pality was  installed  ;  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
were  subdued  by  the  navy  that  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected them  ;  and  the  members  of  the  government, 
finding  neither  commiseration  nor  respect  from 
the,  people,  were  happy  in  being  allowed  to  retire 
from  their  native  country. 

In  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly  to 
the  Austrian  cause,  but  the  people  were  attached 
to  the  French  interests,  and  desirous  of  a  popular 
government.  Bonaparte,  in  consequence,  soon 
alter  the  revolution  of  Veuice,  established  a 
democratical  government  in  Genoa ;  but  as  the 
nolik'K  had  never  shown  an  active  hostility,  and 
made  no  material  resistance  to  the  change,  they 
escaped  exactions 

Meanwhile  the  negotiation  between  the 
French  republic,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
proceeded,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797, 
the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  on  the  part  of 


the  two  governments,  at  Cainpo  Formio,  near 
Udina.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor  "  renounced 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  in  favour  of  the 
French  republic,  all  his  rights  and  titles  to  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  ;"  and  consented  that  the 
French  republic  should  possess  in  full  sovereignty 
the  ci-devant  Venetian  islands  of  the  Levant — 
viz,  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  St.  Maure, 
Cerigo,  and  the  other  islands  dependent  thereon, 
together  with  Butriuto,  Larta,  Vonizza,  and  in 
general  all  the  Venetian  establishments  ia 
Albania.  And  "  the  French  republic  consented 
that  the  emperor  should  possess  in  full  sove- 
reignty, Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  islands  in. 
the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the  Castaro,  the 
city  of  Venice,  the  Venetian  canals,  and  the 
countries  lying  between  the  hereditary  states  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  the  Adriatic  sea  ;" 
his  majesty  the  emperor  acknowledging  "  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  founded  on  the  union  of  the 
Cispadane  and  Transpadane  commonwealths,  as 
an  independent  power,  which  republic  composed 
the  ci-devant  Austrian  Lombardy,  the  Berga- 
mesque,  the  Brescian,  the  Cremonesque,  the 
Venetian  states  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Legner,  the  Modenese,  the  principality  of  Massa, 
find  of  Carara,  and  the  three  legations  of  Bo- 
logna, Ferrarn,  and  Romagna."  This  treaty 
was  immediately  promulgated,  but  fourteen  secret 
articles,  highly  important  in  their  nature,  were 
for  a  time  concealed.  By  one  of  these  it  was 
agreed  -on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to  use  his 
influence,  "  that  the  French  republic  should,  by 
the  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  German  em- 
pire, retain  as  its  boundary  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  below  Basle, 
to  the  branching  of  the  Neite,  above  Andernach, 
including  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Manheim, 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Mentz,  and  both  banks 
of  the  Nette,  from  whence  that  river  falls  into  the 
Rhine,  to  its  source  near  Bruch."  His  imperial 
majesty  also  agreed  to  use  his  good  oilices,  to 
obtain  for  France  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse  ;  while  on 
the  otlier  hand,  the  republic  was  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  for  the  house  of  Austria,  the  archbishopric 
of  Saltzburg,  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Bav.iria  : 
and  the  fortresses  of  Mentz,  Ehrenbreitstoin, 
Philipsburg,  Manheim,  Konigstein,  Ulm,  and 
Ingolstadt,  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  imperial 
troops  in  the  course  of  twenty  days. 

Bonaparte,  having  thus  "  conquered  a  con- 
tinental peace,"  returned  toParis,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  where  he  Was  hailed  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause  by  the  people,  and  received 
with  every  possible  mark  of  consideration  by  the 
government.  But  many  of  the  Italians,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  French,  were  disgusted  with  the 
fate  of  Venice,  where  the  people,  instead  of 
being  freed  from  the  dominion  ol'  an  arbitrary 
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government,  merely  transferred  their  si  rvitude  by 
a  change  of  masters.  And  all  Europe  beheld 
with  wonder  and  astonishment,  the  emperor 
secretly  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Germany  to 
his  own  security,  and  openly  stipulating  for 
indemnities  from  the  dominions  of  an  ally,  which 
had  been  devoted  to  destruction  in  consequence 
of  its  attachment  to  the  common  cause. 

The  close  of  the  first  revolutionary  war  on 
the  continent  calls  for  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
operations  of  the  armies,  and  the  annexed  charts 
of  the  scene  of  operations  in  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  will  afford  the  requisite 
facilities  for  tracing  those  movements,  which  in 
their  result  fixed  for  the  present  the  new  limits  of 
the  continental  powers. 

The  campaign  of  1792  was  opened  by  the 
armies  of  France,  then  fighting  under  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  their  first  operations  being  di- 
rected against  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they 
possessed  themselves,  without  any  formidable  re- 
sistance, of  Courtray,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  some 
other  places  of  minor  importance  ;  but  these  con- 
quests were  of  short  duration,  for  the  allied 
armies,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  France,  took  possession  of 
Lbngwy,  Verdun,  and  Stenay,  and  interposed 
between  the  French  army  and  their  capital. — 
France  now  became  a  republic,  and  her  inha- 
bitants, animated  to  the  highest  degree  of  martial, 
enthusiasm,  poured  immense  levies  into  the  field, 
which,  rolling  back  the  tide  of  victory,  obliged 
the  allies  to  surrender  back  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
and  to  retire,  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
famine  and  dysentery,  into  Austrian  Flanders, 
while  the  French  General  Dumouriez,  continu- 
ing to  advance  as  the  enemy  receded,  took 
possession  of  Spires,  Worms,  and  even  of  Frank- 
fort ;  and  after  an  arduous  struggle  on  the 
heights  of  Gemappe,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  the  French 
republic  having  declared  herself  at  war  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  the  campaign  was 
opened  by  an  irruption  into  Holland,  and  the 
fortress  of  Williamstadt  was  beseiged  by  the 
republicans,  who  soon  after  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat  to  Conde  before  the  successful  armies 
of  their  adversaries,  under  General  Clairfayt 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  the  fortress  of  Valenciennes 
speedily  surrendered.  The  fortune  of  war,  no 
longer  propitious  to  the  allies,  forsook  his  royal 
highness  in  his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Dunkirk, 
which  proved  decisive  of  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  French  having  now  again  become 
the  assailants,  seized  upon  the  important  stations 
of  Werwick  and  Fumes.  On  the  Rhine,  the  cam- 
paign terminated  iu  the  allies  retreating  across 


that  river,  while  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy,  BOOK   I. 
the  war  was  prosecuted  with  various  success. 

The  allies,  in  the  mean  time,  had  relaxed  no  CHAP^ 
efforts  to  arrest  the  hand'of  disaster,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1794  opened  with  a  force  on  the  part  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  efficient 
troops.  The  French  force  collected  on  the  fron- 
tier was  found  altogether  inadequate  to  oppose 
an  army  of  such  vast  magnitude,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  allies  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  again  possessed  themselves  of  a. 
number  of  her  bulwarks,  that  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  swelled  as  their  numbers  were  by  the 
levy-en-masse,  could  arrest  the  victorious  career 
of  the  invaders.  The  victory  of  Fleurus,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  those  decisive  events,  which  so 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  served  to 
revive  the  shattered  hopes  of  Ihe  republicans ;  and 
the  combined  forces  now  again  retreating  in  all 
directions,  left  the  cities  of  Bruges,  Tournay, 
Mons,  Brussels,  and  Naniur,  without  protection. 
The  Duke  of  York,  participating  in  the  unex- 
pected disasters  of  the  campaign,  retreated  from 
Tournay  to  Renaix,  through  Brussels,  into  Hol- 
land, and  after  sustaining  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy all  the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign in  a  northern  climate  and  during  a  rigorous 
winter,  placed  the  shattered  remains  of  his  dis- 
pirited army  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Waal, 
while  the  persevering  enemy,  favoured  by  the  ele- 
ments, passed  with  facility  over  the  ice-bound 
rivers  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  campaign  of  1795,  less  prolific  in 
important  events  than  those  of  the  preceding 
years,  opened  by  the  French  taking  possession  of 
Luxembourg,  Dusseldorff  and  Manheim,  but 
as  if  it  had  been  determined  that  the  result  of 
every  campaign  on  the  German  and  French 
frontier  should  be  at  variance  with  its  commence- 
ment, the  French  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mentz  and  Manheim,  the  latter 
of  which  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists,  whose 
ardour  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation,  and  who  sustained  the 
war  with  untarnished  glory,  although  abandoned 
by  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Tuscany,  and  no  longer 
supported  on  the  continent  by  British  co-opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy,  so  soon  to 
become  the  principal  theatre  of  hostilities,  success 
still  attended  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Pietre,  Loana,  Finale  and  Vado,- 
acquired  during  the  present  campaign,  opened 
the  barriers  of  the  Alps,  and  exposed  the  Italian 
states  to  the  future  incursions  of  the  repub- 
licans. 

During  the  campaign  of  1796,  General 
Bonaparte,  now  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant 
successes,  advanced  from  the  plains  of  Pied- 
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BOOK  I.  mont  to  the  states  of  Mantua,  while  the  French 

armies  on  the  German  frontier,  under  Generals 

CHAP.XXIV.  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  having  advanced  from  the 
v— —\~<<>-/  Rhine  to  the    Danube,    were  arrested  in    their 
* '"        progress  of  victory,  and  compelled  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles    to   seek    safety  with  diminished 
numbers  on  the  western  side  of  the   Rhine. 

In  the  campaign  of  1797,  Bonaparte,  pur- 
suing his  victorious  career,  triumphed  over  the 
archduke  in  Italy,  and  penetrating  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Tyrol  into  Styria,  advanced  to  within 
sixty-eight  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  German 
empire ;  here  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  signed,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1797,  and  the 
sword,  which  had  been  first  drawn  in  the  month 


of  May,  1792,  and  which  for  six  successive 
years  had  desolated  continental  Europe,  was 
partially,  but  by  no  means  permanently  restored 
to  the  peaceful  scabbard. 

In  the  midst  of  these  military  events  on  the 
continent,  the  power  of  great  Britain  was  felt 
in  the  distant  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  and 
the  colonial  possessions  of  her  enemies,  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west,  were  made  to  acknowledge 
her  sway  ;  while  her  natural  bulwark,  the  ocean, 
at  once  secured  her  native  dominions  from  the 
attacks  of  her  enemies,  extended  the  range  of 
her  commercial  greatness,  and  administered  to 
her  uaval  renown. 
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CHAP.  I. 


NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1707 :  Battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent — Battle  off  Camperdown — Capture  of 
Trinidad — Unsuccessful  Attack  on  Porto  Rico — Failure  of  an  Attempt  to  capture  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe — Descent  on  the  Coast  of  Wales — The  Invaders  made  Prisoners  of  War. 


THE  operations  of  confederated  powers 
during  the  present  war,  were  doomed  to  misfor- 
tune, and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain,  on  the  continent,  were  not  more  signal 
than  those  which  awaited  the  combined  navies  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  ocean. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  so  recently  the  ally, 
had  now  become  the  enemy  of  England  ;  and  the 
French  republic,  having  at  their  disposal  the 
navy  of  Spain,  as  well  as  that  of  Holland,  pro- 
posed to  their  confederates,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Spanish  navy  should  sail  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1797,  to  Brest,  where  beingjoined 
by  the  French  ships  of  war  in  that  port,  they 
should  afterwards  form  a  junction  with  the 
Dutch  lleet,  and  that  this  armada,  then  swelled 

*  SPANISH  FLEET. 

This    Fleet   comprehended 

Ooe  Ship    called    Santissima  Trinidada,    commanded  by 
Admiral  Don  Cordova,  of  IUO  guns  ; 


Six  of 

Two  of 

Eighteen  of    ... 

Exclusive  of  Twelve  Frigates  of 


to  upwards  of  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  should  bear  BOOK  IT. 
down  upon    England,  and  having  humbled  the 
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Cwu. 

136 

Finne         ,     ... 

74 

112 

Pelazo        

74 

112 

San  Genaro       

74 

112 

San  Ildephonso 

74 

112 

San  Juan  Nepomticino 

74 

112 

San  Francisco  de  Paula 

74 

112 

San  Ysidoro               ... 

74 

84 

San  Antonio              ... 

74 

84 

San  Paulo                  ... 

74 

74 

San  Firmin 

74 

74 

jNcptuna                     ... 

74 

74 

Bahama                     ... 

74 

74 

Name  unknown        ... 

74 

74 

'  ffamet. 

Sautissima  Trinidada 
Conception          ...     .., 
Conde  de  Regia          .. 
Sulaadnr  del  Mundo 
Name  unknown 

flan  Josef , 

Name  unknown 

•San  Nicolas       

Name  unknown         ... 

Oriente        

Gloriose      

Atlante        

Conquestador     

Soberano     


Total— 2308 

The  fonr  ships  printed  in  Italics  were  taken. 
(No.  13.) 
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Shipt*  Namet. 

Victory  ... 
Britannia  ... 
Barfleur  ... 

Prince  George 

Blenheim      ... 

Nam  in-  ... 

Captain         ... 

Irresistible 

Egmont 

Culloden 

Orion 

Colossus 

Excellent 

Goliath 
Diadem 


Guns.  Commanders. 

(  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B. 
100  ^  1st  Capt.  R   Calder. 

(  2d  Capt   G   Grey. 

inn  5  v'ce  Allm-  Thompson. 
10  f  Capt.  T  Foley. 

I  Vice  Admiralty.  Wat- 
98  <      dergrave. 

(  Capt.  J.  R.  Dacrefi. 

"  Rear  •  Admiral       W. 
Parker. 

| Capt  J.  Irvin. 

90     T.L  Frederick. 

90     J.  H.  W  hitshed. 

™.  f  CommedoreH.  Nelson 

(  Capt.  R.  \V.  Miller. 

74     G.  Martin. 

74    J.  Sutton. 

74    T.  Trowbridnrp. 

74     Sir  J.  Saumare/. 

74    G.  iUunav. 

74    C  Colling-wood. 

_,  C SirC.H.Kiiowlos, 

74  (      Bart. 

64    G.  II.  Towry. 
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lofty  pretensions  of  her  naval  power,  should  lay  CHAP.  I. 
the  foundation  for  her  future  subjugation.  This 
design  soon  became  too  obvious  to  be  concealed 
from  the  British  ministry,  and  in  order  to  frustrate 
its  execution,  a  fleet  under  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
appointed  to  blockade  the  port  of  Cadiz,  whilfe 
Admiral  Duncan  was  stationed  off"  the  coast  of 
Holland,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel. 

Sir  John  Jervis  having  received  intelligence, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  from  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Niger,  stationed  offCarthagena,  that  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  was  at 
sea,  immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  it.*  At  the 
dawn  of  the  succeeding  day  the  enemy  was  des- 


3   A 


Total— 1232 
Exclusive  of  seven  frigates,  of  various  rates, 
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BOOK  II.  cried  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  but  as  the  weather  hap- 

pened  to  be  extremely  hazy,  it  was  not  until  ten 

CHAP.  I.  o'clock,  that  a  signal  from  a  British  frigate 
v—*^~^-'  announced  the  enemy's  fleet  to  consist  of  twenty- 
1797  seven  sail  of  the  line.  The  gallant  British 
commander,  though  his  squadron  consisted  of  no 
more  than  fifteen  ships,  resolved  to  bring  them 
to  action,  and  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  formed  in 
the  most  complete  order  of  sailing  in  two  lines. 
"  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  the  British  squad- 
ron was  so  fortunate  as  to  prevent  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  enemy's  fleet  from  connecting,  and 
to  cut  oft'  all  that  portion  which  had  fallen  to 
leeward.  Such  a  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  and 
confident  in  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of 
the  oflicers  and  men  under  his  command,  the 
gallant  admiral,  judging  that  the  honour  of  his 
majesty's  arms,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
in  these  seas,  required  a  considerable  degree  of 
enterprise,  Alt  himself  justifiable  in  departing 
from  the  regular  system  ;  and  passing  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  in  a  line,  formed  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  he  attacked,  and  thereby  separated  one 
third  from  the  main  body  ;  after  a  partial  can- 
nonade, which  prevented  their  injunction  till  the 
evening,  and  by  the  very  great  exertions  of  the 
ships  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  up 
with  the  enemy  on  the  larboard  tack,  four  of  their 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured  by  the  British, 

and  the  action  ceased  about  five  o'clock  in  the 

ft 

This  brilliant  victory,  which  acquired  for  the 
British  admiral  the  appropriate  title  of  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  was  obtained  with  but  little  loss  ;  for 
only  one  single  seaman  happened  to  be  killed  on 
board  the  ship  carrying  the  admiral's  flag  ;  and 
although  Commodore  Nelson,  in  the  Captain,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  distinguished  himself  greatly 
upon  that  occasion,  by  boarding  the  San  Nicolas 
and  San  Josef  in  succession,  yet  he  only  lost  one 
oflicer,  twenty  seamen,  and  three  marines.  Much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  whom 
the  Salvador  del  Mundo  struck,  only  a  few  Eng- 
lish ships  were  engaged  in  the  contest.  The 
slain  and  wounded  in  the  Spanish  ships  amounted 
to  about  twelve  hundred,  including  among  the 
former,  Commodore  Don  Francisco  Xavier 
Winthuysen,  while  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not 
exceed  one-fourth  part  of  that  number.  Great 
rejoicings  took  place  throughout  the  nation  on  the 
arrival  of  intelligence  of  this  well-timed  victory. 
The  fleet  was  honoured  wiih  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  the  king  conferred  a  patent 
of  an  earldom,  with  a  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  on  the  admiral  in  chief; 
Vice-admiral  Thompson,  and  Rear-admiral 
Parker,  were  created  baronets ;  Commodore 
Nelson  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  ; 


Captain  R.  Calder  was  knighted  ;  and  gold 
medals  and  chains  were  presented  to  all  the 
commanders. 

The  French,  indignant  at  the  succours 
afforded  by  this  country  to  the  insurgents  of  La 
Vendee,  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
against  Ireland,  and  the  directory  gave  orders 
to  embark  a  body  of  troops  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel,  to  execute  this  plan  of  inva- 
sion. On  the  first  intelligence  of  these  prepa- 
rations, which  took  place  early  in  the  year,  and 
formed  part  of  a  combined  plan  of  operations, 
the  board  of  Admiralty  sent  a  powerfal  squadron 
to  the  North  Sea,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duncan,  to 
intercept  the  enemy.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  October,  and  not  till  the  British  admi- 
ral had  returned  to  Yarmouth  to  refit,  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  put  to  sea.  On  this  the  English  com- 
mander, who  had  received  the  most  early  and 
accurate  information  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
suddenly  returned  to  his  former  station. 

The  command  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-six  sail,  including  frigates, 
had  been  confided  to  Admiral  De  Winter,  an 
amphibious  warrior,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  another  element,  under  General  Pichegru. 
No  sooner  had  De  Winter  quitted  the  Texel, 
than  Captain  Trollope,  who  had  been  stationed 
•with  a  light  squadron  of  observation  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  gave  notice  of  his  approach,  and 
on  the  llth  of  October  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
orders  for  a  general  chase,  and  the  Dutch  ships 
were  soon  discovered  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack,  between  Camperdown 
and  Egmont,  the  land  being  about  nine  miles 
to  leeward. 

Admiral  Duncan,  whose  fleet,  like  that  of 
his  gallant  compeer,  St.  Vincent,  consisted  of 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates, 
finding  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  made  the 
signal  to  bear  up,  break  the  enemy's  line,  and 
engage  them  to  leeward,  each  ship  her  opponent, 
by  which  the  British  squadron  placed  itself 
between  the  enemy  and  the  land,  whither  they 
were  fast  approaching.  The  admiral's  signal 
being  obeyed  with  promptitude,  Vice-admiral 
Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore  down  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  his 
division  following  his  example,  and  the  action, 
commenced  about  forty  minutes  past  twelve 
o'clock.  The  Venerable  soon  got  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  a  close  action  was  begun  on 
their  van,  which  lasted  near  two  hours  and  a 
half,  when  all  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's 
ship  were  observed  to  go  by  the  board  ;  she  was 
however  defended  for  some  time  in  a  most  gal- 
lant manner,  but  being  overpressed  by  numbers, 
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her  colours  were  struck,  and  Admiral  De  Winter 
was  brought  on  board  the  Venerable  ;  soon  after, 
the  ship  bearing  the  vice-admiral's  flag  was  also 
dismasted,  and  surrendered  to  Vice-admiral 
Onslow  ;*  and  these,  with  three  of  sixty-eight 
guns,  two  of  sixty-four,  two  of  fifty-six,  and 
two  vessels  of  inferior  force,  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  English.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  Rear-admiral  Story,  who  commanded 
the  centre  division  of: the  Dutch  fleet,  fled  for 
the  Texel,  in  the  States-general  of  seventy-four 
guns,  with  part  of  his  division,  and  afterwards 
made  a  merit  of  having  saved  part  of  the  fleet. 

This  action,  which  was  gallantly  contested 
by  the  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  proved 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  engage- 
ments recorded  in  our  naval  annals.  The  Bri- 
tish squadron  suffered  much  in  their  masts,  yards, 
and  rigging,  and  many  of  the  ships  lost  a  num- 
ber of  men,  but  in  no  proportion  (o  the  loss  of 
the  enemy.  The  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships 
that  bore  the  admirals'  flags  was  beyond  all 
description,  and  did  not  amount  to  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  each  ship.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  killed, 
and  five  hundred  and  sixty  wounded,  while  the 


loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  exceeded  double  BOOK  II. 
that  number.f  

The  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament  CHAP.  I. 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  sailors  ;  many 
of  the  captains  were  gratified  by  medals  ;  the 
venerable  admiral  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Camperdown,  and  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ; 
while  Vice-admiral  Onslow  was  created  a  baro- 
net, and  the  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax 
knights  banneret. 

In  the  interval  between  the  memorable 
engagements  of  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown, 
Cadiz  was  twice  bombarded  by  Rear-admiral 
Nelson,  acting  under  the  command  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent.  On  the  first  occasion,  on  the  23d  of 
June ;  and  on  the  second,  on  the  5th  of  July ; 
and  by  these  operations  considerable  injury  was 
inflicted  upon  that  city,  but  without  in  any  way 
advancing  the  objects  of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  February  in  the  present 
year,  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad  capitulated 
to  an  expedition  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  number  of  troops,  fitted  out  at  Port-royal, 
in  Martinico,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey.  On  the 
approach  of  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  who 
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LIST    AND    DISPOSITION    OF    THE    DUTCH    FLEET   ON 
THE    11 TH    OF   OCTOBER,    1797: 


Ships, 

1  Cerberus 

2  Delft 

3  Jupiter 

4  dlkmanr 
o  Haerhm 

0  Munniltkcndam 

7  Heldin 

8  Daphne  (Brig) 

1  9   Wtisfenaer 

10  Batavier 

11  frylteid 
(the  Liberty  !) 


Commanders. 
Captain  Jacobson 
Captain  Verdoon 
J  Vice-adm-Reyntjes  ) 


a  I 

*".C 


-§• 


HI 


}  Rear-adm.  Meuses 
Captain  Kraft 
Captain  Wiggerts 
Captain  Lancaster 

5  Captain  Dnmisnilde  ) 
L'Estrille  5 

Lieutenant  Fredericks 
Captain  Holland 
Captain  Sonters 

5         Admiral         ) 
De  Winter      5 

12  States-general  Reav-adm.  Story 

13  Leyden  Captain  Muaquetier 

14  Mars  Captain  Kolff 

15  AVaaksaamheid  Captain  Nicrop 

16  Minerva  Captain  Eilbracht 

17  Galatea  (brig)  Lieutenant  Rivery 
J  18  Atalanta  (do.)  Lieutenant  Plets 

19  Admiral  Devriet  Captain  Zegers 

20  Hercules  Captain  Van  Rysort 

21  Brutus  Rear-adm.  Bloys 

22  Breschemer         Captain  liinxtt 

23  Geliikktid  C  „        .    „ 

(the  Eqmltty!)      |  Captain  Ruyson 

24  Ambuscade          Captain  Hays 

26  Ajax  (Britr)          Lieutenant  Arkenbout 
26  Haasje  (adv.  boat)  Lieutenant  Hartenfeld 


Guns.Men. 

68  450 

56  375 

74  550 

66  360 

68  450 

44  270 

32  230 

18  98 

64  450 

56  350 

74  550 

74  550 

68  450 

44  400 

24  150 

24  150 

18  98 

18  98 

68  450 

64  450 

74  660 

56  350 

68  450 

32  370 

18  98 

6  35 


DISPOSITION   OF   THE  ENGLISH  FLEET,    IN  THE  ORDER 
OF   BATTLE,    ON    THE    llTH    OF    OCTOBER,    1797. 

Commandert. 
Captain  Trollope 
Captain  Bligh 
Captain  Knight 
Captain  Gregory 
[Vice-adm.  Onslow 
Captain  O'Bryen 
Captain  O'Drury 
Captain  Walker 
Captain  Williamson 


Ships. 

1  Russel 

2  Director 

3  Montagu 

4  Veteran 


Gum.  Afar. 
74  690 
64  491 
590 
491 


74 
64 


5  Monarch 

6  Powerful 

7  Monmouth 

8  Agincourt 


74    599 


74 
64 
64 


590 
491 
491 


Repeaters — Beaulieu  Frigate. — Cutters,  Rose, 
King  George,  Active,  Diligent— Speculator 
Lugger. 


•1=5 


,§"  fe   r 


9  Triumph 

10  Venerable 

1'.  Ardent 

12  Bedford 

13  Lancaster 

14  Belliqucux 

15  Adamant 

16  Isis 


Captain  Effington          74  640 

74  593 

64  491 

74  590 

64  491 

64  491 

60  343 

60  343 


Captain  Burgess 
Captain  Sir  T.  Byard 
Captain  Wells 
Captain  Inglis 
Captain  Hotham 
Captain  Mitchell 


Repeaters — Circe  Frigate. 
Martin  Sloop. 

The  two  Frigates 


1066  8315 
68    500 


Total— 1134  8815 


Total— 1266  8682 
The  eleven  printed  in  Italics  were  captured. 
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BOOK  II.  had  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 

. .  frigate,  l)ing  at  anchor  in  the  gull  of  Paria,  set 

Ciur.  I.    fire  to  three  ships,  and  one  line  ot  battle  ship  only 
^— ••v1"-'  escaping  the  conflagration,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
17U7      the  victors  ;  the  governor  and  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

Encouraged  by  this  easy  conquest,  the  same 
commanders  made  an  attempt  in  the  month  of 
April  on  the  large  and  important  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  But  this  island  being  found  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  a  coup-de-main,  the  enterprise  totally 
failed,  and  was  attended  with  a  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men. 

An  attack  made  upon  the  isle  of  Teneriffe, 
by  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war,  commanded 
by  Commodore,  now  Admiral  Nelson,  and  a 
force  of  one  thousand  marines,  under  Captain 
Trowbridge,  was  still  more  unfortunate.  On  the 
loth  of  July,  the  British  expedition  arrived 
before  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  having- 
effected  a  landing,  took  possession  of  the- town, 
but  they  learned,  when  too  late,  that  the  force 
under  their  command  was  utterly  unequal  either 
to  carry  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  to  contend 
•with  the  military  force  of  the  island,  now  assem- 
bled to  oppose  them.  Preparing  therefore  for  a 
retreat,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  that  the 
violence  of  the  surge  on  the  beach  had  stoven 
their  boats,  and  reduced  them  to  a  mere  wreck. 
In  this  situation  they  were  summoned  by  the 
Spanish  commander  to  surrender  ;  but  this  the 
gallant  Trowbridge  disdainfully  rejected,  adding, 
"  that  while  he  had  a  man  left  alive  he  would  not 
capitulate."  On  which  the  Spaniard,  well  dis- 
posed to  be  freed  from  the  presence  of  such 
unwelcome  visitors,  sent  a  polite  message  to  the 
captain,  to  say,  that  for  the  purpose  of  sparing 
the  effusion  of  blood,  facilities  would  be  afforded 
to  himself  and  his  followers  to  return  to  their 
ships  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  capitulation  to  this 
effect  was  signed,  the  enemy  very  generously 
furnished  them  with  supplies  of  wine  and  bis- 
cuits. The  loss  of  lives  in  this  ill-advised  at- 
tempt was  equal  to  that  sustained  in  the  battle 
oil'  Cape  St.  Vincent;  forty-four  privates  were 
killed,  one  hundred  and  five  wounded,  ninety- 
seven  drowned,  and  five  unaccounted  for ; 
Captain  Richard  Bowen,  of  the  Terpsirhore,  and 
six  lieutenants,  lost  their  lives  ;  Captain  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Leander,  Captain  Freemantle,  of  the 


Seahorse,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman,  were 
wounded,  and  Rear-admiral  Nelson  lost  his  arm. — • 

Great  Britain  being  now  the  only  country 
either  at  war  with,  or  formidable  to  the  French 
republic,  the  directory,  after  conquering  so  many 
Kings,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  British 
empire,  by  ordering  troops  to  be  assembled  on. 
the  coasts  of  the  channel,  under  the  designation 
of  "  the  army  of  England  ;"  while,  as  if  to  add 
some  weight  to  their  impotent  resolves,  they  de- 
clared that    "  the  conqueror  of  Italy"  was  ap- 
pointed to  its  command.    In  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  before  "  the  conqueror"  had  termin- 
ated his  career  in  Italy,  a  most  extraordinary 
and  ridiculous  prelude  to  this  farce  of  invasion 
was  performed  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  by  an  ex- 
pedition fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Brest.     On  the 
a-2d  of  February,  that  part  of  the  coast  of  De- 
vonshire which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy's  force,  which,  entering  the  small  port  of 
Iltracombe,  scuttled  some  merchant  vessels,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  all  the 
ships  in    the  harbour.     This  invading  squadron, 
which  consisted  of  two  frigates  and  two  sloops, 
next  steered   its  course  for  the  bay  of  Cardigan, 
in  Wales,    where,    on  the  23d  of  February,  they 
disembarked    about    fifteen    hundred  criminals, 
attired  as  French  troops,    and  provided  with  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  without  field-pieces.     On  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  event,  the  Welch  peasantry,  animated 
by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  flew  to  arms — not 
the  arms  of  war,  but  of    husbandry,    and  each 
man  providing  himself  with  a  scythe,  a  sickle,  or 
a  pitchfork,  marched  forth  to  meet  the  invader. 
In  the  mean  time   Lord  Cawdor  had  assembled, 
in   the  course  of  a  single  day,  a  local  force,  con- 
sisting of    from    six    to  seven  hundred  militia> 
fencibles,  and  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  the  French 
commander  perceiving  his  situation  to  be  desper- 
ate, dispatched   a   letter  the  day  following  to  his 
lordship,*  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th,    surrendered    himself    and  his  fol- 
lowers prisoners  of  war.     To  add  to  the  disaster 
of  this  extraordinary  enterprise,  the  two  frigates 
that  accompanied  the   expedition  were  captured 
on  their  return  to  Brest,  and  the  whole  expedition 
proved  as  unfortunate  in  the  execution,  as  it  wa* 
unaccountable  in  the  design. 


unnecessar 


"  Cardiyan  Bay,  f>th  ofPentose,  5th  year  of  the  Republic. 
*  "  SIR, 
1 '  The  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  French  troops  commanded  by  me  were  landed  at  this  place,  render  it 


ssary  to  attempt  any  military  operations,  as  they  would  teml  only  to  bloodshed  and  pillage. 

"  The  officers  of  the  whole  corps  have  therefore  intimated  their  desire  of  entering  into  a  negociation,  upon  principles 
of  humanity,  for  a  surrender. 

"  If  you  are  influenced  by  similar  considerations,  you  may  signify  the  same  by  the  bearer,  and  in  the  mean  time 
hostilities  shall  cease. 


."  To  the  officer  commanding  his  Britannic  Mnjaty'a  tro:>ps.' 


"  Health  and  respect, 

"  TATE,  Chef  de  Brigade." 


CHAPTER  II. 


BRITISH  HISTORY  :  Opening  of  the  new  Parliament — Earl  Fitzwilliam's  Protest — Lord  Malmesbury'a 
first  Negotiation — Its  Progress  and  Failure — Debate  on  the  Negotiation — Preparations  against 
Invasion-  Ominous  Aspect  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  1797 — Stoppage  of  the 
Bank — Mutiny  in  the  Fleets — Concessions  to  the  Seamen — Suppression  of  the  Mutiny — Trial  and 
Execution  of  Richard  Parker  and  his  principal  Associates — Motions  in  Parliament  on  the  State  of 
Ireland — For  the  Dismissal  of  Ministers — For  Parliamentary  Reform — Prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment— Death  of  Mr.  Burke — Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal. 


THE  war  which  had  so  long  raged  in 
Europe,  was  still  prosecuted  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Fran '-6  with  undiminisbed  energy,  but' 
the  governors  ot"  both  countries  began  to  lind  it 
necessary  to  remove  (he  impression,  that  the 
contest  was  as  interminable  in  its  duration  as  it 
was  indefinite  in  its  objects,  and  with  this  view, 
his  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the  6tli  of 
October,  1796,  declared,  "that  he  had  omitted 
no  endeavours  lor  setting  on  foot  negociations  to 
restore  peace  to  Europe ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  way  was  now  opened  to  an  immediate 
negotiation,  which  must  produce  an  honourable 
peace  for  us  and  our  allies,  or  prove  to  what 
cause  alone  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  to 
be  ascribed."  For  this  purpose,  his  majesty 
would  "  immediately  send  a  person  to  Paris, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  for  this  object,  and  it 
Was  his  anxious  wish  that  the  negociation  might 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  general  peace.  But  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  so  much  contri- 
bute to  give  effect  to  the  negociation,  as  a  mani- 
festation that  we  possessed  both  the  determina- 
tion and  the  resources  to  oppose  with  increased 
activity  and  energy  an  enemy  who  had  openly 
professed  a  design  to  attempt  a  descent  upon 
these  kingdoms  " 

On  the  propriety  of  entering  upon  a  nego- 
ciation with  republican  France,  some  difference 
of  opinion  existed  between  ministers  and  their 
supporters  ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  inculcating  hos- 
tility against  revolutionary  France,  adhered  to 
his  original  opinion,  that  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy and  the  ancient  orders,  under  certain 
modifications,  ought  to  be  the  sole  and  avowed 
purpose  of  the  war ;  that  no  peace  could  be 
secure  until  that  object  was  effected ;  and  that 
we  must  either  conquer  the  revolution  or  the 


1796 


revolution  would  conquer  us.     These  sentiments  BOOK  II. 
were   adopted   by    Earl    Fitzwilliam,    and   after  • 

opposing  the  address  on  the  king's  speech,  on  CHAP.  II. 
this  ground,  he  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords  a  very  elaborate  protest,  assign- 
ing no  less  than  ten  distinct  reasons  for  refusing 
to  concur  in  an  address  of  approbation  on  his 
majesty's  speech  announcing  the  opening  of  a 
negociation  for  peace  with  the  French  republic. 
In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  present  year, 
the  English  cabinet  had  commissioned  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Helvetic 
States,  to  apply  to  M.  Barthelemi,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  diplomatic  agencies  at  Basle,  to 
inquire  if  the  government  of  France  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  his  majesty 
and  his  allies  ?  To  which  M.  Barthelemi  was 
instructed  to  answer,  "  that  the  executive 
government  of  France  ardently  desired  to  pro- 
cure for  the  republic  a  just,  honourable,  and 
solid  peace,  but  an  indispensable  condition  of  any 
treaty  entered  into  for  that  purpose  was  the 
retention  of  those  conquests  which  had  actually 
been  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  republic."* 
This  reply,  expressing  a  decided  resolution  not 
to  surrender  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  displayed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  British  ministry,  a  temper  so  remote  from 
any  disposition  for  peace,  that  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  ministers  ceased,  and 
both  parties  proceeded  to  open  the  campaign. — 
And  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  September,  in  the 
same  year,  that  Lord  Grenville  addressed  a  note 
to  Count  Wedel  Jarlsberg,  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador in  London,  requesting  that  he  would 
transmit,  through  the  Danish  envoy  at  Paris,  a 
declaration  expressive  of  "  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's desire  to  conclude  a  peace  on  just  and  honour- 
able conditions,  and  demanding  the  necessary 


*  By  an  act  of  the  French  convention,  passed  on  the  30th  of  September,  1795,  all  the  countries  which  the  house  of 
Austria  hail  possessed  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine,  previous  to  the  war,  were  incorporated  with  the  republic  of  France, 
(See  page  142.) 

(No.  13.)  3  B 
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BOOK  II.  passports  for  a  person  of  confidence,  whom  his 
i  majesty  would  send  to  Paris  with  a  commission 

CHAP.  II.  to  discuss  with  the  government  there  all  the  mea- 
sures  most  proper  to  produce  so  desirable  an 
end  :"  to  which  the  directory  replied,  "  that  the 
•executive  government  would  not  receive  or  an- 
swer any  overture  from  the  enemies  of  the  French 
republic,  transmitted  through  any  intermediate 
channel;  but  that  if  England  would  send  per- 
sons furnished  with  full  powers  and  official  papers, 
they  might,  upon  the  frontiers,  demand  the  pass- 
ports necessary  for  proceeding  to  Paris." 

In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the 
French  government,  passports  were  applied  for 
and  obtained,  and  Sir  James  Harris,  i\\e  nego- 
tiator, who  had  been  lately  called  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  being 
•nominated  by  his  sovereign,  "  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  republic,"  repaired  to  Paris,  on  the 
•23d  of  October.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  the 
•negociations  were  opened  by  a  memorial  from 
iiis  lordship,  containing  a  proposition  for  reci- 
procal restitution.  "  Great  Britain,"  says  the 
memorial,  "  from  the  uninterrupted  success  of 
her  naval  war,  finds  herself  in  a  situation  to  have 
no  restitution  to  demand  of  France  ;  from  which, 
•on  the  contrary,  she  has  taken  establishments 
and  colonies  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of 
value  almost  incalculable;"  but  it  is  added,  "she 
is  willing  to  restore  her  own  conquests  in  lieu 
of  the  acquisitions  which  France  has  won  from 
her  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty,  and  she  there- 
fore proposes  a  general  principle  of  reciprocal 
restitution."  To  this  memorial  the  executive 
directory  replied — "  that  considering  the  British 
ambassador  to  be  the  agent  of  Great  Britain  only, 
and  not  understanding  him  to  have  a  commission 
to  act  for  the  allied  powers,  they  could  not  now 
enter  into  the  concerns  of  other  states,  which 
could  tend  only  to  multiply  the  combinations, 
and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  negociation  ;" 
hut  they  nevertheless  declared,  "  that  as  soon  as 
Lord  Malmesbury  should  exhibit  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  sufficient  powers  from  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain  for  stipulating  for  their 
respective  interests,  accompanied  by  a  promise 
•on  their  part,  to  subscribe  to  whatever  should  be 
concluded  in  their  names,  the  executive  directory 
•would  hasten  to  give  an  answer  to  the  specific 
propositions  which  should  be  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  the  difficulties  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
Dignity  of  tlte  French  republic."  To  these 
observations  they  added  an  opinion,  that  the  British 
government  was  insincere  in  its  overture — that 
its  object  was  "  to  prevent,  by  general  proposi- 
tions, the  partial  propositions  of  other  powers, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  England  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war,  by  throwing  the 
odium  of  a  refusal  to  negociate  a  peace,  upon  the 


republic."  The  British  minister,  disdaining  to 
reply  "  to  the  offensive  and  injurious  insinua- 
tion" thrown  out  by  the  directory,  stated  in 
reply,  that  he  had  not  been  commissioned  to  enter 
into  a  separate  treaty,  but  that  Great  Britain 
proposed  to  make  common  cause  with  her  allies. 
The  directory  rejoined,  that  in  a  question  of 
reciprocal  restitution,  the  chief  object  of  consi- 
deration was  the  relative  condition  of  the  respec- 
tive parties  ;  that  of  the  original  confederates, 
some  were  become  the  friends  of  France,  and 
others  observed  a  strict  neutrality  ;  that  the 
remaining  allies  of  Great  Britain  were  weakened 
by  their  losses,  and  the  desertion  of  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that  France  could  not,  in  a  negocia- 
tion for  terms,  forget  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed. 

Having  thus  admitted  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, M.  de  la  Croix,  the  French  negociator, 
in  a  note  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  dated  the  27th  of 
November,  again  requested  him  to  point  out  ex- 
pressly and  without  delay  the  objects  of  reciprocal 
compensations  which  he  had  to  propose.  But 
it  now  appeared  that  his  lordship  was  totally 
unfurnished  with  any  plan  or  projct  of  peace, 
and  as  he  was  again  obliged  to  consult  his  court, 
the  negoeiation  was  suspended  till  the  I7th  of 
December  ;  on  which  day  his  lordship  submitted, 
in  two  formal  and  confidential  memorials,  the 
terms  on  which  a  treaty  might  be  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  compensation  ;  these  terms 
he  stated  to  be,  that  France  should  restore  all  her 
conquests  made  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  or  in  Italy,  and  that 
Great  Britain  should  render  back  all  her  acqui- 
sitions gained  from  France  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  that  Russia  and  Portugal  should  be 
included  in  the  treaty  ;  that  no  obstacle  would  be 
interposed  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
against  Spain  becoming  a  party  to  the  negocia- 
tion ;  and  that  in  case  Holland  was  reinstated,  in 
all  respects,  in  the  same  political  situation  in  which 
she  stood  before  the  war,  the  colonial  possessions 
captured  by  Great  Britain  might  be  restored,  and 
the  status  ante  belhtm,  with  respect  to  territorial 
possessions,  re-established  in  her  favour  ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  Holland  should  remain  a  repub- 
lic, "  their  Britannicand  Imperial  Majesties  would 
be  obliged  to  seek,  in  territorial  acquisitions,  those 
compensations,  and  that  security,  which  such  a 
state  of  things  would  render  indispensable." 

At  the  time  these  memorials  were  delivered 
by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  M.  de  la  Croix,  a  long 
and  very  animated  conversation  took  place  between 
the  negotiators,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French 
minister  inquired,  whether,  hi  placing  the  memo- 
rials before  the  directory,  "  he  was  to  state  the 
disuniting  Belgium  from  France,  as  a  sine  c/itd 
non,  from  which  his  majesty  would  not  depart  r" 
To  which  Lord  Malmesbury  replied,  that  "  it 
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most  certainly  was  a  sine  qua  non  from  which  his 
majesty  would  not  depart:  and  that  any  pro- 
posal which  would  have  the  Netherlands  annexed 
to  Frauce,  would  be  attended  with  much  greater 
benefit  to  that  power,  and  less  to  the  allies,  than 
the  present  relative  situation  of  the  belligerent 
powers  could  entitle  the.  French  government  to 
expect."  "  M.  de  la  Croix,"  continues  Lord 
Malmesbury,  in  his  report  of  this  memorable  con- 
versation, "  repeated  his  concern  at  the  peremp- 
tory way  in  which  I  made  this  assertion,  and 
asked  if  it  would  admit  of  no  modification  ?" 
•*'  I  replied,  if  France  could,  in  a  contre-projet, 
point  out  a  practicable  and  adequate  one,  still 
keeping  in  view,  that  the  Netherlands  must  not 
be  France,  or  likely  again  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  France,  such  a  proposal  might  certainly  be 
taken  into  consideration.  M.  de  la  Croix  by  no 
means  encouraged  me  to  explain  myself  more 
fully ;  he  repeatedly  said,  that  this  difficulty 
relative  to  the  Netherlands  was  one  that  could 
not  be  overcome." 

This  assertion  was  shortly  verified  ;  for  two 
days  after  the  conversation,  Lord  Malmesbury 
received  a  letter  from  M.  de  la  Croix,  consisting 
of  a  literal  copy  of  an  arrete  of  the  directory, 
requiring  his  lordship  "  to  give  in  to  him, 
officially,  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  his 
ultimatum,  signed  by  himself."  To  which  Lord 
Malinesbury  replied,  that  to  demand  an  ultimatum 
in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  before  the  two 
powers  had  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  pretensions,  was  to  shut  the  door 
against  all  negociations  ;"  but  "  he  repeated  that 
he  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
proposals  of  his  court,  or  of  any  contre-projet 
which  might  be  delivered  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  directory."  The  directory  re- 
joined, in  a  note  of  the  1 9th  of  December,  that 
they  "  would  listen  to  no  proposal  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  treaties  which 
bound  the  republic  ;  and  as  Lord  Malmesbury 
announced  at  every  communication,  that  he  was 
in  want  of  the  opinion  of  his  court,  from  which 
it  resulted,  that  he  acted  a  part  merely  passive 
in  the  negociation,  his  presence  at  Paris  was 
rendered  useless,  and  he  was  required  "  to  de- 
part from  Paris  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  with  all 
the  persons  who  had  accompanied  and  followed 
him  ;  and  to  quit,  as  expeditiou*ly  as  possible, 
the  territory  of  the  republic  ;  but  that  if  the  British 
cabinet  was  desirous  of  peace,  the  executive 
directory  was  ready  to  follow  the  negociations, 
according  to  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  present 
note,  by  the  reciprocal  channel  of  couriers." 

Lord  Malmesbury  hesitated  not  to  reply, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  quit  Paris  on  the  mor- 
row, and  demanded  the  necessary  passports  for 
himself  and  his  suite.  On  the  20th  he  quitted 
the  French  capital  and  repaired  to  England ; 
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and  thus    terminated  the  first   negociation   for  BOOK  II. 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic  of 
France. 

The  British  ministry,  professing  to  consider 
the  abrupt  conclusion  of  these  overtures  as  arising 
totally  from  France,  published  a  manifesto,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  enlarging  upon  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  British  government,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  malignant  hostility  of  the  enemy. 
This  manifesto  being  laid  before  parliament, 
ministers  assumed  the  declaration  as  a  text,  and 
animated  the  indignant  resentment  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  country,  against  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  enemy. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  the 
house   in  that  style  of    splendid    amplification 
which  his  oratory  was  wont  to  assume,  when  his 
object  was  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  rouse  the 
passions  :    After   a  brilliant  exordium,  in  which 
he  lamented  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  relations  of  peace  ;  he  proceeded  to  take  a 
review  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and 
attended  the  late  negociations,  and  insisted  that 
their  rupture  was  wholly  imputable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France.     The  enemy  demanded,  not  as 
an  ultimatum,  but  as  a  preliminary,  to  retain  all 
those  territories  of  which  the  chance  of  war  had 
given  them  a  temporary  possession,  and  respect- 
ing which  they  thought  proper,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  to  pass  a  constitutional  decree, 
declaring,  that  these  should  not  be  alienated  from 
the  republic.     But  this  perverse  and  monstrous 
claim,  in  virtue  of  which,  territories,  acquired  by 
force  of  arms,  were  annexed  to  a  state,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  in  which  such  acquisi- 
tions were  made,    could  never  be  supposed    to 
supersede  the  treaties  of  other  powers,  and  the 
known    and    public    obligations   of  the  several 
nations  in  Europe.     Yet  this  had  been  the  pre- 
tension   to  which  the  French    government  laid 
claim,    and  the  acknowledgment  of  which  they 
held  out  as  a  preliminary  of  negociation  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  allies.     And  not 
content  with  setting   up  this  claim  to  abrogate 
treaties  previously   concluded,  they  had  offered  a 
studied  insult  to  his    majesty,  by  ordering   his 
ambassador  to  quit  Paris,  and  proposing  that  the 
negociation  should  be  carried  on   by   means   of 
couriers.     "  The  question  then,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
"  is  not,  how  much  will  you  give  for  peace  ;  but 
how  much  disgrace  will  you  suffer  at  the  outset? 
how   much  degradation    you  will  submit  to  as  a 
preliminary  ?     In  these  circumstances,  then,  are 
we  to  persevere  in   the   war,  with  a  spirit  and 
energy   worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  of  the 
British  character  ?  or  are  we,  by  sending  couriers 
to    Paris,  to   prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a 
stubborn   and  supercilious  government,  to  yield 
to  what  they  may  require,  and  to  submit  to  what- 
ever they  may  impose  ;  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand 
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BOOK  II.  in   his  majesty's  councils  which  would  sign  the 

. •  proposal ;  that  there  is   not  a  heart  in  this  house 

<'iur.  II.    that  would  sanction  the  measure  ;  and  that  there 
v-^vj^^'  is  not  an  individual  in  the  British  dominions  who 
J  i  06      would  act  as  the  courier." 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  minister's  splendid  oration,  was  to 
admit  that  we  had  been  four  years  engaged  in  a 
war,  unprecedented  in  expense,  both  in  men  and 
in  money,  and  that  we  had  done  nothing ;  that 
in  fact,  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  humbled  and 
ruined,  as  had  been  so  often  and  so  confidently 
foretold,  had  now  become  more  unreasonable  and 
dictatorial  in  their  pretensions  than  ever.  "  Pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  this  fatal  contest," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  "  with  what  earnestness  did  I 
labour  to  persuade  this  house  of  the  propriety  of 
sending  an  ambassador  to  Paris ;  who  might 
certainly  have  treated  with  every  prospect  of 
success;  but  those  efforts  were  wholly  unavailing. 
And  when  it  is  asserted  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  dismissed  in  a  way  altogether  unprecedented, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  must  surely  have 
forgotten  the  manner  in  which  M.  Chauvelin  was 
sent  from  this  country.  The  sine  qua  >ion,  with 
respectto  Belgium,  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the 
abrupt,  though  perhaps  not  the  unexpected  issue 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  negociation.  But  are  we 
likely,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  thousand 
more  lives,  and  a  hundred  millions  more  money, 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  Belgium  by  force  of  arms 
from  the  French  ?  Will  the  minister  declare, 
in  plain  terms,  that  the  war  is  continued,  and 
peace  indefinitely  removed,  upon  that  hopeless 
contingency  ?  And  after  all,  was  the  imperial  court 
a  party  to  this  demand  ?  No  ;  it  was  a  sine  qua 
iion,  made  in  a  matter  which  primarily  concerned 
the  emperor,  but  to  which  he  had  never  formally 
assented  ;  and  which  we  did  not  know  whether 
he  himself  would  insist  upon."  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded a  most  luminous  and  masterly  speech,  by 
proposing  an  address  to  the  throne,  recommend- 
ing "  that  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  should 
proceed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  who  had  involved  this  nation  in  her 
present  misfortunes,  and  produced  the  failure  of 
the  late  negociations."  This  amendment  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority,  there  appearing  for 
the  original  motion  two  hundred  and  twelve;  and 
for  the  amended  address,  only  thirty-six  voices. 
The  same  fate  awaited  a  similar  motion  made  in 
the  house  of  lords,  by  Lord  Oxford. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  house  of  com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into 
consideration  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech 
which  alluded  to  the  preparations  making  by  the 
enemy  to  invade  these  kingdoms.  In  addition  to 
the  naval  force  now  actually  employed,  and 
which  the  premier  declared  to  be  more  formid- 
able than  had  ever  existed  at  any  former  period 


of  our  history,  he  proposed  first,  a  levy  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  from  the  different  parishes,  for  the 
sea  service,  and  for  recruiting  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  the  line  :  his  second  proposal  was  to  raise 
a  supplementary  militia,  to  consist  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  ;  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but 
to  been  rolled,  officered,  and  completely  trained,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  serve  their  country  in  a  moment 
of  danger  ;  and  his  third  military  project  was  te 
raise  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  irregular  cavalry 
— every  person  who  kept  ten  horses  to  provide  one 
horse  and  one  horseman,  those  who  kept  more 
than  ten  horses,  to  provide  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  those  who  kept  fewer  to  form  themselves 
into  classes,  and  decide  who,  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, should  provide  the  horse  and  the  horseman. 
These  several  propositions  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  passed 
into  laws  early  in  the  session,  but  the  plan  for 
raising  the  irregular  cavalry  force  being  found 
difficult  of  application,  the  measure  was  super- 
seded in  a  great  degree  by  the  numerous  voluw- 
teer  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  which  pressed 
forward  in  the  service  of  their  country.  During 
this  session  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
for  raising  and  embodying  a  militia  force  in  Scot- 
land, which  passed  into  an  act  without  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  but  which  was  so  much 
resisted  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  was 
meant  to  operate,  that  it  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Windham,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousand  men  were  voted 
for  the  land  service,  for  the  year  1707,  and  soon 
afterwards,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sea- 
men and  marines  for  the  navy.  In  the  early  part 
of  December,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
made  his  annual  financial  statement,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  eighteen  millions  would  be 
wanted  by  way  of  loan,  exclusive  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills,  and  about 
thirteen  millions  and  a  halt  of  victualling,  trans- 
port, and  naval  bills.  This  loan  was  followed  by 
a  second,  during  the  same  session  of  parliament, 
amounting  to  eighteen  millions,  comprehending  a 
great  variety  of  deficiencies,  and  including  a  vote 
of  credit  for  three  millions  to  be  remitted  to  the 
emperor. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
had  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  assumed  a  more 
gloomy  and  dispirited  complexion,  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1797.  An  unsuccesi'ul 
attempt  had  just  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  distressing  beyond  all  example ;  national 
credit  seemed  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  rebellion  was 
ready  to  burst  out  in  the  sister  island  ;  and  while 
foreign  invasion  threatened  the  British  shores,  the 
defenders  of  Britain  upon  her  favourite  element, 
refused  to  obey  orders  issued  for  her  defence, 
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and    threatened  to  turn    their  mutinous  arms 
against  their  native  country. 

The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the 
national  debt  had  created  an  alarm  amongst  many 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds  ;  and 
under  this  impression,  sums  to  a  great  amount 
were  sold  out  of  the  stocks,  and  vested  in  other 
securities.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  bank 
had  advanced  immense  sums  to  the  government, 
far  beyond  its  usual  advances  to  the  public  trea- 
sury ;  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  these  advan- 
ces consisted  of  remittances  to  foreign  powers, 
especially  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  made  in 
coin,  and  not  in  notes,  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
bank  were  greatly  diminished.  The  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  procedure  had  been  long  foreseen 
by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  as  early  as  the 
year  1795,  they  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Pilt  their 
expectations  "  that  he  would  arrange  his  finan- 
ces for  the  year,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
depend  on  any  further  assistance  from  the  bank."* 
Tliis  remonstrance  they  repeated  on  the  8th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  and  again  reiterated, 
in  the  year  1796,  but  they  still  continued  to 
afford  large  accommodation  to  the  Treasury.  In 
the  beginning  of  1797,  the  minister  requested 
still  further  advances,  and  intimated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  loan  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  beyond 
the  accommodation  to  the  English  treasury,  would 
be  wanted  for  Ireland.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
the  governor  of  the  bank  informed  Mr.  Pitt, 
ic  that  under  the  present  state  of  the  bank's 
accommodation  to  Government  here,  to  agree 
with  his  request,  of  making  a  further  advance  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
loan,  to  Ireland,  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank, 
and  most  probably  bring  the  directors  to  shut  up 
their  doors."  Tnis  correspondence  sufficiently 
shews  the  idea  entertained  by  the  bank  directors, 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  their  establishment ; 
but  besides  the  remittance  of  specie,  and  the 
advances  made  to  government,  another  cause 
powerfully  co-operated  to  produce  the  alarming 
derangement  in  the  affairs  oi"  the  national  bank  : 
the  dread  of  invasion,  which  at  this  time,  per- 
vaded every  part  of  the  kingdom,  had  induced 
the  capitalists,  as  well  as  the  more  opulent 
farmers  and  trailers,  at  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, to  withdraw  their  money  from  the  hands  of 
the  country  backers,  with  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  deposit  it ;  and  the  run  upon  the 
provincial  banking  houses  soon  extended  to  the 
capital.  On  Monday  the  20th  of  February,  an 
unusual  demand  was  made  by  the  holders  of  notes, 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  tor  specie,  and  this 
run,  which  increased  on  the  21st,  became  so  rapid 
and  urgent  on  the  four  following  days  as  to  excite 
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the  most  serious  alarm  at  the  bank,  and  to  oblige  BOOK  II. 
the  directors  to  submit  their  situation  to  the  con 
sideration   of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  the  26th,  government  found   it  necessary  to 
interfere,  and  on  that  day,  an  order  of  the  privy 
council  was  issued,  prohibiting  the    directors  of 
the  bank  from  "  issuing  any  cash  in  payment  till' 
the  sense  of  parliament  should  be  taken." 

The  consideration  of  this  momentous  sub- 
ject was  brought  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
before  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  first 
step  taken  was  to  appoint  two  secret  committees, 
to  ascertain  the  assets  of  the  bank.  These  com- 
mittees failed  not  to  prosecute  their  inquiry  with 
all  imaginable  vigour  ;  and  the  public  appre- 
hension was  materially  allayed  by  their  reports, 
delivered  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  on  the  25th  of  February, 
the  last  day  of  paying  gold  and  silver  at  the  bank,  • 
the  amount  of  the  demands  upon  the  company 
was  .£13,770,390  ;  that  their  assets,  exclusive  of 
the  permanent  debt  due  from  government,amount- 
ed  to  the  sum  of  <£  17,597,280;  so  that  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  ,£3,826,890,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  sum  of  Jk. :  11,686,800.  three  per  cent, 
stock  lent  at  different  times  to  government  on 
parliamentary  security ;  which  being  estimated 
at  fifty  per  cent,  agreeable  to  the  actual  price  at 
that  tir-e,  of  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  the  whole 
of  the  capital  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the 
bank,  after  the  payment  of  all  demands,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  .£9,627,000.  On  these 
reports,  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  a  bill  enabling  the 
bank  to  issue  notes  in  payment  of  demands  upon 
them,  instead  of  cash,  agreeable  to  the  late  order 
of  council  to  that  effect,  and  a  clause  of  the 
utmost  importance  was  introduced  into  the  act 
for  preventing  any  person  from  being  held  to  bail 
who  offered  Bank  of  England  notes  in  discharge 
of  a  debt,  though  this  law,  by  leaving  the 
creditor  the  option  of  demanding  cash  in  pay- 
ment instead  of  notes,  did  not  actually  consti- 
tute them  a  legal  tender.  From  this  time  the 
circulation  of  gold  coin  almost  wholly  ceased,  and 
notes  from  twenty  shillings  and  upwards,  became 
the  general  circulating  medium. 

Several  animated  debates  took  place  in  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the  .embar- 
rassing situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grey,  respectively 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  condemning  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  minister's  intercourse  and 
concerns  with  the  bank,  and  attributing  the 
embarrassments  of  the  company  to  his  negligence 
and  prodigality  ;  but  the  proposed  votes  of  cen- 
sure were  rejected  by  large  majorities. 

It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
in  the  same  year  and  about  the  same  period  of  vhe 


*  See  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  tlie  bank  directors,  New  Annual  Register,  for  1797. 
{No.  14.)  3  C 
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BOOK  II.  yp»r,  thut  the  bank  of  England   was   driven  to 

_  the  necessity  of  suspending  its  cash  payments  ; 

dm-.  II.   the  national  bank  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  have 

V-»-Y~^-/  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient  ;  and  his  imperial 

1797      majesty  found   it   necessary   to  issue   an  order, 

directing,  that  from  the  5lh  of  April,  1797,  these 

notes   should  be  received  at  their  full  value,  us 

ready    cash,    in   all  payments  of  trade   and   of 


No  sooner  had  the  alarm  created  by  the 
stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  hank  begun  to 
subside,  than  an  occasion  of  still  greater  appre- 
hension presented  itself  in  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
and  disaffection  v.  liich  at  this  moment  broke  out 
among  the  fleet  at  Spithead.  Great  dissatisfaction 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  respecting  the  pay 
and  provisions  of  the  sailors,  and  in  the  month 
of  February  in  this  year,  several  anonymous 
letters  were,  received  by  Lord  Howe  from  the 
fleet  praying  for  his  lordship's  influence  towards 
obtaining  an  increase  of  the  seamen's  pay,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  provisions;  at  the  same  time  a  correspon- 
dence was  going  on  by  letter  between  the  crews  of 
the  different  ships,  and  a  committee  of  delegates 
was  appointed  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances. 
These  proceedings  were  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  it  was  not  till  the  15th  of  April,  w  lien 
Lord  Bridport  made  a  signal  to  preparefor  sra,  that 
they  began  to  be  suspected  amongst  the  superior 
ollicers  of  the  fleet.  Instead  of  weighing  anchor, 
as  the  signal  imported,  the  seamen  of  the  admi- 
ral's ship  all  ran  up  the  shrouds  and  saluted  the 
crews  of  the  adjoining  ships  witli  three  cheers, 
which  being  instantly  answered  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  other  ships,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  spirit  of  disobedience  had  become  general.  — 
The  next  step  of  the  delegates  was  to  assemble 
in  council  in  the  cabin  of  the  admiral's  ship,  and  to 
place  the  officers  in  custody  to  prevent  them  from 
going  on  shore.  Herea  petition  to  the  admiral  was 
drawn  up,  and  presented  on  tin?  spot,  accompa- 
nied with  an  intimation  that  till  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  a  regula- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  provisions  took  place,  they 
should  not  quit  their  present  station  "  unless 
the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  sea." 

On  the  18th  a  committee  of  the  admiralty, 
with  Earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  repaired  to 
Portsmouth,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  refractory 
seamen  to  resume  the  duty  they  owed  to  their 
country,  and  on  the  23d,  the  admiral  returned  to 
his  ship,  and  after  hoisting  his  flag,  informed 
th«  crew  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress 
of  all  their  grievances  accompanied  by  his  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  the  offenders.  After  some 
deliberations,  these  otters  were  cheerfully  accepted 
and  every  man  hastened  to  return  to  his  duty.  —  It 
was  now  supposed  that  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
was  removed  ;  but  contrary  to  the  general  expec- 


tation and  hope  of  the  country,  when  on  the  7th 
of  May,  Lord  Bridport  made  the  signal  to  put 
to  sea,  every  ship  at  .St.  Helen's  refused  to  obey. 
This  second  mutiny  arose  it  appeared  from  a 
groundless  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  sea- 
men, that  government  did  not  mean  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates  was 
again  convened  to  be  held  on  board  the  London, 
but  Vice-admiral  Colpoys  having  determined  to 
prevent  the  illegal  assembly  from  being  held  on 
board  his  ship,  ordered  the  marines  to  fire  upon 
the  boats  as  they  approached,  and  five,  seamen 
were  killed  in  the  skirmish  that  ensued.  The 
crew  of  the  London,  irritated  by  this  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  admiral,  now  turned  their 
guns  towards  the  stern,  and  threatened  to  blow 
all  aft  into  the  water  unless  the  commander  suh- 
mitted,  and  Admiral  Colpoys  and  Captain  Grif- 
fiths were  both  taken  into  custody  by  their  crew, 
and  confined  for  several  hours  in  separate  cabins. 
In  this  state  of  mutiny,  the  sailors  at  Portsmouth 
remained  till  the  14th  of  May,  when  Lord  Howe 
arrived  from  the  admiralty  with  plenary  powers 
to  settle  all  differences,  and  as  his  lordship  was 
the  bearer  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
passed  on  the  ttth,  granting  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  pay  to  the  seamen,  and  also  of  his  ma- 
jesty's proclamation  of  pardon,  the  flag  of  insur- 
rection was  struck,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  put 
to  sea  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  public  saw  with  infinite  satisfaction  the 
extinction  of  this  dangerous  spirit  of  disaffection ; 
but  their  pleasure  was  speedily  turned  into  fresh 
alarm  and  consternation,  by  a  new  mutiny  in 
another  quarter,  which  for  boldness  and  extent 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  naval  history  of 
Britain. 

The  North  Sea  fleet,  as  well  as  the  ships 
lying  at  the  Xore,  imitating  the  dangerous  con- 
duct of  the  crews  at  Spithead,  but  greatly  ex- 
ceeding them  in  the  extent  of  their  demands, 
chose  delegates  from  every  ship,  and  appointed 
a  seaman  of  the  name  of  Richard  Parker,  a  bold 
and  enterprising  man,  as  their  president.  The 
demands  of  these  mutineers  comprehended  a 
greater  freedom  of  absence  from  ships  in  har- 
bour— a  more  punctual  discharge  of  arrears  of 
pay — a  more  equal  distribution  of  prize-money, 
and  a  general  abatement  of  the  rigours  of  dis- 
cipline. On  the  23d  of  May,  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Buckner  was  struck  on  board  the  Sandwich,  and 
the  red  flag,  the  symbol  of  mutiny,  hoisted  in 
its  stead.  To  the  daily  conferences  of  this 
mutinous  usurpation,  each  man  of  war  sent  two 
delegates,  and  besides  these  there  was  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  in  every  ship,  who  determined 
not  only  all  affairs  relating  to  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  the  vessel,  but  instructed  their 
delegates,  and  decided  upon  their  merits.  And 
as  if  it  had  been  determined  to  give  idat  to 
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their  proceedings,  the  delegates,  with  the  rebel 
admiral  at  their  head,  were  allowed  to  come  on 
shore  daily,  and  after  holding  their  meetings,  <o 
parade  the  streets  and  ramparts  with  music  and 
Hags.  Such  a  rallying  point  of  sedition  could 
not  long  be  tolerated,  and  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  at  Sheerness,  put 
an  end  to  these  audacious  processions. 

The  mutiny  had  now  risen  to  the  most 
alarming  height,  and  as  it  was  intimated  to  the 
seamen  that  no  further  concessions  than  what  had 
already  been  made  by  the  legislature  would  be 
granted,  some  of  the  most  desperate  of  their 
number  suggested  the  idea  of  carrying  the  ships 
into  an  enemy's  port ;  but  the  majority  revolted 
at  so  treacherous  a  proceeding,  alledging  that  a 
redress  of  grievances,  as  it  was  their  primary, 
so  it  should  be  their  ultimate  object.  Notwith- 
standing this  disagreement,  the  crews  of  the 
respective  ships  still  continued  to  prosecute  their 
designs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  com- 
pliance with  their  demands,  they  proceeded  to 
block  up  the  Thames  by  refusing  a  passage  either 
up  or  down  the  river  to  the  London  trade,  and 
to  supply  their  present  wants  they  took  from  :i 
vessel  three  hundred  sacks  of  flour  which  they 
distributed  throughout  the  fleet.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  the  whole  fleet  at  the  Nore  celebrated  his 
majesty's  birth-day  by  a  royal  salute ;  and  on 
the  6th  they  were  joined  by  the  Agamemnon, 
Leopard,  Ardent  and  Isis  men  of  war,  and  the 
Ranger  sloop  who  had  deserted  from  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Duncan,  then  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 
This  accession  of  strength,  swelled  the  mutinous 
fleet  to  twenty-four  sail,  consisting  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  multitude  of  shipping  under  the 
command  of  a  set  of  common  sailors,  in  a  state 
of  insubordination,  formed  a  singular  and  awful 
spectacle. 

Government  in  the  mean  time  were  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  perilous  situation  of  the  country,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  offering  his  majesty's  pardon 
to  all  such  of  the  mutineers  as  should  immediately 
return  to  their  duty.  This  was  speedily  followed 
by  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  former  for  more 
effectually  restraining  the  intercourse  from  the 
shore  with  the  ships  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  the 
latter  for  punishing  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law  any  person  or  persons  who  should  attempt 
to  seduce  seamen  or  soldiers  into  mutinous  prac- 
tices ;  but  tlio  master-stroke  of  policy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  removal  of  all  the  buoys  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  neighbouring  coast, 
by  which  any  large  ship  that  should  attempt  to 
sail  away  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  running-a-groiind ;  while  furnaces 
and  red  hot  balls  were  kept  in  readiness  at  Sheer- 
ness  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  on 
that  place  by  the  routineers. 
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The  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  treaty  BOOK.  II. 
was  made  through  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  "  The 
Seaman's  Friend,"  as  he  was  called,  and  who  on 
the  6th  of  June  wns  rowed  on  board  the  Mon- 
mouth  at  the  instance  of  the  delegates,  where  he 
found  the  convention  mtne'state  cabin,  consisting 
of  sixty  delegates,  with  Admiral  Parker  placed  at 
their  head.  To  his  lordship  they  communicated 
the  terms,  on  which  alone  they  would  give  up 
the  ships,  and  requested  that  ho  would  submit 
them  to  the  king,  and  return  on  board  with  a 
clear  and  positive  answer  within  fifty-four  hours  ; 
intimating  that  the  whole  must  be  complied  with, 
or  they  would  immediately  put  the  fleet  to  sea. 
These  terms,  which  were  in  substance  the  same 
;is  those  stated  above,  were  accompanied  by  a 
note  from  Parker,  in  the  following  words  : — - 

"  Sundirich,  /«»"  ti,  3  p.  m. 
"  To  Captain  Lord  Xurthesk, 

"  You  are  licrcliy  authorized  and  ordered  to  wait 
"  upon  the  kin-;-,  wherever  lie  may  he,  with  the  resolutions 
"  of  the  committee,  of  delegates,  and  are  directed  to  return 
"  back  with  an  answer  within  fifty-four  hours  from  the 
"  date  hereof. 

U.  PARKER,  PRESIDENT." 

These  terms  which  were  submitted  the  next 
day  to  the  king  in  council,  were  rejected,  and  the 
intelligence  of  their  refusal  was  communicated 
by  Captain  Knight,  of  the  Inflexible.  All  hopes 
of  accommodation  being  thus  at  an  end,  prepa- 
rations were  making  to  inforce  obedience  to  the. 
laws,  from  the  works  at  Sheerness,  but  the  defec- 
tion of  several  of  the  ships,  on  the  9th,  with 
othersymptoms  of  disunionamongst  the  mutineers, 
rendered  the  application  of  force  unnecessary. 
On  the  10th,  several  of  the  mutinous  ships, 
being  reduced  to  great  exigencies  for  want  of 
fresh  provisions  and  water,  struck  the  red  Hag. 
On  the  12th,  all  but  seven  of  the  ships  hoisted 
the  union  flag,  to  signify  their  wish  to  return  to 
obedience;  and  on  the  following  morning,  live 
out  of  the  seven  remaining  vessels  ran  away 
from  the  mutinous  ships,  and  sought  protection 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort  of  Sheerness.  All 
further  resistance  was  now  in  vain,  and  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  pardon,  the 
crew  of  the  Sandwich  steered  that  ship  on  the 
following  morning  iuto  Sheerness,  where  Admi- 
ral Parker  was  arrested  by  a  picquet-guard  of 
soldiers,  along  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Davies,  who  had  acted  as  a  captain  under  him, 
with  about  thirty  other  delegates,  and  were  all 
committed  to  the  black-hole  in  the  garrison. 
One  of  the  delegates,  of  the  name  of  Wallace, 
more  desperate  than  the  rest,  being  determined 
neither  to  out-live  his  power,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  public  execution,  shot  himself 
dead  on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers.  Thus 
all  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  officer* 
ceased,  and  the  public  mind  recovered  its  former 
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BOOK  II.  composure,  by  the  entire  extinction  of  this  alarm- 

ing  revolt. 

CHAP.  II.  The  trial  of  Parker  commenced  on  the  22d 

V— •-v—*-''  of  June,  on  board  the  Neptune,  of  Greenhithe, 
1797  before  a  court  martial,  consisting  of  captains  at" 
tho  navy,  of  which  Sir  T.  Paisley  was  president. 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  various  acts  of 
mutiny,  committed  on  board  his  majesty's  fleet, 
at  the  Nore  ;  of  disobedience  of  orders  ;  nnd  of 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  his  officers.  T hefacts 
being  clearly  established,  Parker  was  called  upon 
for  his  defence  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  trial : 
sifter  commenting  upon  the  evidence  with  consi- 
derable ability,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  ; 
but  that  two  days  after  it  had  broken  out,  he 
saw  that  a  violent  spirit  had  spread  among  the 
men,  and  he  then  embarked  in  the  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  violence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  he  was  fully  satisfied,  that  if  he 
had  not  taken  an  active  part,  the  mutiny  which 
had  ended  so  unfortunately,  would  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  still  more  dreadful. 
The  court,  after  some  deliberation,  adjudged  the 
prisoner  to  death ;  on  which,  with  astonishing 
composure,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  I  bow  to  your  sentence  with  all  due  submission, 
being  convinced  I  have  acted  under  the  dictates  of  a  good 
conscience.  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men,  will,  I 
hope,  receive  me.  I  hope  that  my  death  will  atone  to  the 
country  ;  and,  that  those  brave  men  who  have  acted  with 
me,  will  receive  a  general  pardon,  I  am  satisfied  they  will 
all  then  return  to  their  duty  with  alacrity." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Parker  was  executed 
on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  met  his  fate  with 
fortitude.  A  great  number  of  the  other  mutineers 
received  sentence  of  death,  and  many  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  executed  ;  while  some  of  the  minor 
offenders  atoned  for  their  crime  by  undergoing  a 
public  whipping ;  and  all  those  on  whom  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  pronounced,  without 
being  carried  into  effect,  experienced  the  royal 
clemency,  after  the  splendid  naval  victory  ob- 
tained by  Admiral  Duncan. 

The  distracted  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period,  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  country. 
Ever  since  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  dis- 
contents had  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the 
present  moment  several  parishes,  baronies,  and 
even  counties,  were  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
king's  peace.  Impressed  with  the  gloomy  con- 
siderations which  such  a  state  of  things  naturally 
suggested,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  moved  in  the  house  of  Lords  for  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  praying,  "  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  interpose  his  paternal 
interference,  to  remove  the  discontents  which 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  created  the  most 


serious  alarm  for  that  country,  and  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  Britain."  His  lordship  conceived 
the  present  motion  to  relate  to  a  matter  of  com- 
mon concern  and  mutual  interest,  upon  which 
both  countries  had  a  right  to  stand  forward  ;  and 
to  prove  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet  over 
the  councils  of  Ireland,  if  that  could  be  a  matter- 
of  doubt,  he  adverted  to  the  recal  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  at  a  period  when  all  Ireland  ap- 
plauded the  wisdom  of  his  measures — when  that 
country  afforded  the  fairest  prospect  of  tran- 
quillity, and  the  surest  pledge  of  assis- 
tance and  support  to  the  empire.  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  reply,  insisted  that  the  present  motion 
could  not  be  adopted  without  tearing  asunder 
every  bond  of  union,  and  breaking  the  solemn 
contract  subsisting  between  the  two  countries. 
Instead  of  remedying  discontents,  the  motion  now 
submitted  to  the  house  would  increase  them,  and 
induce  the  Irish  to  imagine  that  their  own  legis- 
lature was  regardless  of  their  welfare.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  could  never  concede  to  the  noble 
secretary,  that  this  country  ought  not  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  public  situation  of  Ireland. 
Such  interference  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
evils  from  both,  was  as  proper  as  the  right  was 
clear  ;  and  if  ever  it  was  expedient  to  exercise 
that  right,  it  was  at  this  period  of  awful  portent, 
when  storms  and  tempests  impended  over  tho. 
country,  and  when  the  legislature  was  called 
upon  by  their  duty,  to  exert  every  effort  of  hu- 
man wisdom  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  empire.  The  Enrl  of  Liverpool,  contended 
that  the  evils  complained  of,  if  they  had  realljr 
any  existence,  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Irish 
parliament ;  not  by  the  British  legislature,  whose 
interference  was  calculated  to  aggravate,  not  to 
remove  discontent.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
held  that  ministers  were  prosecuting  a  system  in 
Ireland,  that  would  in  its  consequences,  shake 
the  British  empire  to  its  centre.  "  Give,"  said 
the  noble  marquis,  "  the  people'of  Ireland  their 
rights,  and  you  will  require  neither  fleets  nor 
armies  to  protect  them."  This  debate,  which 
was  highly  interesting  and  animated,  terminated 
in  the  motion  being  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventy  to  twenty  voices  ;  and  a  similar  motion 
made  two  days  afterwards  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  shared  a  similar  fate. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  acts 
recently  passed,  to  the  prejudice  of  popular 
assemblies,  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  and 
of  several  other  cities  and  populous  districts, 
assembled  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
numerous  petitions  were  voted  at  these  meetings, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  ministers.  Encouraged 
by  this  indication  of  public  feeling,  which  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  was  by  no  means  general, 
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The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  moved  in  the  house  of  lords, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  "  that  an  address  might 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  humbly  requesting 
him  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  whose  pernicious  measures 
had  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country."  This  motion  was  followed  on  the  19th 
of  May,  by  another  in  the  commons,  moved  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  "  beseeching  his  majesty  to  dismiss  from 
his  councils  his  present  ministers,  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  obtaining  a  permanent  and  speedy 
peace." 

In  favour  of  these  addresses,  it  was  urged 
that  ministers  had  plunged  the  country  into  an 
unnecessary  war,  which  had  added  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  to  the  national  debt,  and  had 
imposed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  and 
a  half  annually  ;  that  instead  of  restoring  mo- 
narchy in  France,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
recognize  the  republic  ;  that  instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  powers,  or  dismembering  the  territories 
of  the  enemy,  they  had  suffered  them  to  add  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy 
to  the  republic ;  that  they  had  neglected  the 
proper  opportunities  of  making  peace,  and  that 
their  negotiations  for  that  desirable  object  had 
been  conducted  with  insincerity ;  that  to  their 
profusion  were  imputable  all  the  embarrassments 
that  had  so  lately  distressed  the  national  bank, 
and  to  their  folly  and  misconduct,  all  the  insub- 
ordination that  had  shewn  itself  in  the  navy  ; 
the  discontents  that  prevailed  among  the  people 
of  England  ;  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  Ireland ;  that 
their  boast  of  having  preserved  their  country 
from  Jacobinical  principles  was  supposititious,  but 
that  the  evils  they  had  brought  upon  the  country 
were  real,  and  would  be  permanent  as  the  govern- 
ment itself ;  that  in  fact,  ministers  themselves 
were  the  most  practical  jacobins  in  the  country  ; 
that  they  had  banished  gold  and  silver  from  cir- 
culation, and  taken  up  the  paper  system,  at  the 
time  France  had  laid  it  down  ;  that  they  had  had 
recourse  to  arbitrary  measures,  military  force, 
and  pretended  plots,  with  every  article  of  jaco- 
binism, that,  had  been  previously  practised  in 
France  ;  and  that  it  was  the  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened juries  of  1794,  which  defeated  the 
Ilobespierrian  system,  attempted  to  be  established 
in  this  country,  by  his  majesty's  ministers."* 

It  was  contended  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  country  owed  to  ministers  the  three  greatest 
blessings  that  a  country  oould  possess — liberty, 
internal  tranquillity,  and  general  prosperity. 
That  under  their  administration,  juries  had  been 
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of  law,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact ;  that  when 

Mr.  Pitt  came  into  office,  the  funds  were  at  sixty-  CHAP.  II. . 
four,  but,  by  his  financial  abilities,  they  had  V-^V*-/ 
been  raised,  before  the  war  broke  out,  to  ninety-  1797 
eight ;  that  even  during  the  war,  our  trade, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  had  continued  to 
flourish  ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  ministers  to 
avoid  entering  into  the  war  ;  that  though  the 
success  of  our  allies  had  not  equalled  our  expec- 
tations, yet,  as  for  ourselves,  our  success  as  well 
as  our  exertions  had  been  unparalleled  ;  in  a 
word,  that  we  were  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  present  ministers,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  French  principles  amongst  us,  for  our  freedom 
from  those  miseries  that  France  had  brought 
upon  other  countries,  and  for  the  internal  tran- 
quillity that  a.t  present  prevailed  in  our  own 
happy  Island. "t 

The  motion  for  the  address  was  negatived 
in.  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
six  to  sixteen  ;  and  in  the  commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  to  fifty- 
nine. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Grey  made  his 
final  motion,  relative  to  a  reform  in  parliament, 
which  he  had  so  frequently,  at  different  times, 
and  in  various  modes,  brought  under  public  and 
parliamentary  discussion.  He  had  not,  however, 
yet  attempted  that  great  desideratum — a  speci- 
fic plan  of  reform,  at  once  rational,  feasible, 
and  beneficial ;  but  such  was  the  object  of  the 
proposition  now  submitted  to  the  candour  and 
judgment  of  the  house.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man solemnly  affirmed,  "  that  he  sought  not  to 
alter  any  part  of  the  constitution,  but  merely  to 
obtain  for  the  people,  a  full,  fair,  and  free  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  tq  which  they  were 
incontrovertibly  intitled.  He  proposed,  that  the 
county  representation  should  continue  upon  the 
same  footing  as  at  present,  but  that  the  number 
of  county  members  should  he  increased  from 
ninety-two,  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  the 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  largest  counties,  in 
proportion  to  their  population — for  instance,  in- 
stead of  two  for  the  county  of  York,  there  should 
be  two  for  each  riding,  and  so  in  the  other 
counties,  where  the  present  representation  was 
not  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  population. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  compromises,  counties 
should  be  divided  into  grand  divisions,  each  of 
which  should  return  one  representative :  the 
right  of  elective  franchise  to  be  extended  to 
copy-holders,  and  lease-holders,  who  were  bound 
to  pay  a  certain  annual  reut,  a  certain  number  of 
years 


the  remaining  four  hundred  members  t« 
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The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speech   on  the  27th  of  March. 

-|-  Lord  Orenville's  speech  in  the  same  debate. 
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BOOK  II.  be  returned  by  one  description  of  persons,  namely,  his  majesty  intimated  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 

householders:  the  poll  to   be  taken  throughout  ment,  "  that  he  was  again  engaged  in  a  negoeia- 

the  kingdom  at  one  time  ;  and  the  same  person  tion  for  peace,  which  nothing  should  be  wanting 

not  to   be  permitted  to  vote  for  more   than   one  on  his  part  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination, 

member  :  the  duration  of  parliament  to  be  limited  on   such  conditions  as  were  consistent  with  the 

to  three  years.     Upon   this  plan,  Mr.  Grey  said  security,  honour,  and    essential  interests  of  his 

the  members  would  hold  their  seats,  not  indeed  dominions." 

on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  but  of  univer-  In  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the  present 

sal  representation.     The   qualification  would  be  year,   the  death  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

so  fixed,  that  no  man,  however  mean,  might  not  statesmen  of  the   age  stands    recorded — a   man 

hope,  by  honest  industry,    and  fair  exertion,  to  whose  talents   as   a  parliamentary  orator,   and  a 

raisehimself  to  this  distinction."  This  motion  was  political  writer,  were  of  the  first  order,  and  whose 

seconded  by  Mr.  Erskine,  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  death  took  place  in  the  midst  of  that  war  against 

and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  "regicide  France,"  which  his  labours  both  in  and 

and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  eut  of  parliament,   had  tended   so  materially  to 

hundred  and  fifty-eight,  to  sixty  three  voices.  produce  and   to   prolong.       The  death  of  Mr. 

The  session  of  parliament  now  drew  to  a  Edmund   Burke,  occurred  at   his  seat,  at  Bea- 

close,   and  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  deliberations  consfield,  on  Saturday,  July  the  8th,  1797,  in  the 

of  that   assembly  were  concluded  in   the   usual  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.* 
manner,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in   which 

*  Mr  Burke  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1730,  and  derived  his  descent  from  a  respectable  family  ; 
his  father  being  by  profession  an  attorney,  in  considerable  practice  in  that  city.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he 
repaired  to  London,  early  in  life,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple,  where  he  increased  .his  slender  finances,  by  writing 
for  the  Newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publications.  His  first  acknowledged  literary  production  was  "  a  vindication  of 
Natural  Society,"  and  his  second,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  This  latter  publication  gave  to  his  talents 
the  stamp  of  genius,  and  during  the  Rockingham  administration  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Windover,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  decided  enemy  to  American  taxation,  unattended  by  representa- 
tion. In  pursuing  his  parliamentary  career  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  religous  toleration,  botli  as  it  regarded  the 
catholic  and  protestant  dissenter,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Houghton  made  his  memorable  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  subscription,  and  from  the  penal  laws,  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  energetic  oration,  exclaimed — 
"  Tlie  dissenters  enjoy  liberty  by  connivance  !  and  what  is  liberty  by  connivance,  but  a  temporary  relaxation  of  slavery  ?" 
On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  which  speedily  followed,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Malton,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis' of  Rockingham,  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  along  with  Mr.  Cruger,  representative  for  the  city  of  Bristol, 
for  which  latter  place  he  toot  his  seat.  Having  given  offence  to  many  of  his  constituents  at  Bristol,  by  his  defence  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  he  declined  to  offer  himself  again  to  their  suffrages  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1780  On 
the  admission  of  the  Rockingham  party  into  power,  Mr.  Burke  came  into  office,  and  was  appointed  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces.  This  situation  he  held  till  the  elevation  of  Lord  Shelburne,  to  the  office  of  premier,  when  Mr.  Burke  with- 
drew from  the  administration  along  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  the  coalition  administration,  he  was 
again  reinstated  in  his  office  of  paymaster-general.  During  the  existence  of  this  administration,  he  remained  in  office  ; 
but  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  soon  removed  that  ministry  of  discordant  materials  from  power,  and  placed  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Burke  published  his  celebrated 
"  Reflections,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  shew  that  all  the  measures  of  the  revolutionists  tended  to  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  the  tremendous  event  which  all  Europe  had  viewed  with  astonishment,  was  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
neighbouring  states.  On  this  point  Mr.  Burke  was  at  issue  with  his  former  political  connections,  and  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  new  constitution  of  Canada,  he  observed,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  he  had  often  differed,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  less  friendship  between  them  :  "  but,"  added  he,  "  there  is  something  in  the  cursed  French  constitution, 
which  envenoms  every  thing."  Mr.  Fox,  in  an  under  voice,  said :  "  there  is  still  no  loss  of  friendship  between  us." — 
•' Yes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke,  "there  is,  I  know  the  price  6f  my  conduct;  our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  sustained  with  composure  all  the  attacks  of  his  political  adversaries,  was  greatly  agitated  by  this  renunciation  of 
friendship  ; 

"  This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;" 

but  soon  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  replied,  in  terms  full  of  conciliation,  maintaining,  however,   at  the  same  time, 
that  Mr.  Burke's  former  political  principles  were  utterly  at  variance  with  his  present  views  and  declarations. 

The  pa4iamentary  labours  of  Mr.  Burke,  now  dr£w  towards  a  close  ;  and  on  the  termination  of  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  in  which  he  had  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  principal  accusers,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  favour  of  his  only  son. 
This  young  man,  the  object  of  his  venerable  father's  warmest  solicitude,  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
pending  his  vice-royalty  to  Ireland,  but  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  put  a  period  to  his  opening  prospects, 
and  inflicted  upon  his  father  a  shock,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On  the  death  of  his  son,  the  king  was  pleased  to 
settle  upon  Mr.  Burke  and  his  lady  a  pension  for  life.  The  last  effort  of  his  pen,  was  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  a  regicide 
peace  ;"  a  production  that  made  its  appearance  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  first  sent  to  France,  to  negociate  with  the 
directory.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  hi»  health  began  to  decline,  but  his  body  only,  and  .not  his  mind  was 
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the  princess  royal  of  England,  was  married  to  presence  of  the  royal  family  ;   and  a  portion   of  — 

Frederick-William,     the    hereditary    prince    of  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  by  parliament  CUAP.  III. 

Wirtemberg.     The  ceremony  was  performed  on  to  his  royal  highness,  with  his  august  bride. 
the  18th  of  May,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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Foreign  History — The  French  Directory  announce  that  their  Finances  are  approaching  to  a  state 
of  Ruin — Reply  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — Royalist  Conspiracy — Election  of  the  New 
Third — Conduct  of  the  Directory  censured  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — The  Two 
Sadies  become  decidedly  hostile — The  Army  espouses  the  Cause  of  the  Directory — The  blood- 
less Revolution  of  the  \8th  Fntctidor — Piehegnfs  Conspiracy — Synodical  Assembly — The  Sect 
of  the  Theophilanthropists — Negotiation  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United  States 
of  America — Death  of  Frederick-William  II. — Further  encroachments  made  upon  the  Rights 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Elective  Franchise  of  the  People — Revolutions  in  Holland. 

NO  fact  can  be  mfcre  capable  of  demonstra-  ascendency,  which  had  so  often  prevailed  in  the 
tion  than  that  all  the  heroism  or  public  virtue  of  various  stages  of  the  revolution  was  at  hand, 
revolutionary  France,  is  to  be  found  in  her  In  the  month  of  December,  1796,  the  directory, 
military  annals;  her  civil  history  affords  a  pic-  in  a  message  to  the  councils,  announced,  that  the 
tore  of  little  but  the  violent  collision  of  parties  ;  public  finances  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  de- 
and  while  faction  supplanted  faction  in  contests  rangement,  and  that  unless  an  effectual  remedy 
for  power,  almost  every  principle  which  the  were  speedily  applied,  the  total  ruin  of  the  repub- 
revolution  was  instituted  to  establish,  was  for-  lie  might  be  anticipated.  To  this  gloomy  corn- 
gotten  and  violated.  munication  the  coujicil  of  five  hundred,  which 

The  constitution  of  France,  as  it  existed  seemed  well  disposed  to  absorb  all  the  powers 
under  the  directory,  and  the  two  councils,  con-  of  the  directory,  coldly  replied,  "that  the  alarm- 
twined  in  itself  so  many  jarring  elements,  that  it  ing  and  desperate  state  of  the  republic  existed 
required  very  little  political  sagacity  to  foresee  only  in  the  message  ;  that  a  severe  economy 
that  the  different  estates  must  soon  be  involved  in  would  restore  the  equilibrium  of  receipt  and 
contests,  and  that  another  of  those  struggles  for  expenditure ;  arid  that  the  errors  contained  in  the 

affected.  The  lamp  of  life  was  consuming  fast,  but  it  was  not  violently  extinguished.  The  week  in  which  he  died  he 
conversed  freely  with  his  literary  and  political  friends,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  French  revolution,  and  on  the  painful 
separation  from  admired  friends,  which  it  had  occasioned  ;  he  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  intreated,  if  he  had  by  an  unguarded  asperity  given  offence,  that  they  would  pardon  his  infirmity.  The  last 
subjects  of  his  literary  attention  were  "  the  inculcations  of  practical  wisdom,  guiding1  to  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness ;"  and  during  his  last  illness  he  frequently  declared  his  thorough  belief  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  appeared 
neither  to  wish  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await  the  appointed  hour  of  dissolution,  and  after  a  most  interest- 
ing and  tender  conversation  with  his  young  friend  Mr.  Nagle,  he  faintly  uttered  "  God  bless  you" — fell  back— and 
breathed  his  last. 

That  Mr.  Burke,  possessed  abilities  of  the  first  order,  will  be  universally  admitted  :  he  had  a  great  compass  of  mind, 
a  large  share  of  learning,  and  a  never-failing  stream  of  eloquence.  He  adorned  every  subject  that  came  under  his 
observation,  and  enlivened  every  speech  he  delivered  with  the  excursions  of  fancy  and  the  charms  of  imagery.  His 
qnick  sensibility,  however,  rendered  his  temper  irritable  ;  and  his  contentions  in  active  politics  called  that  infirmity 
forth,  much  more  frequently  than  it  would  have  been  produced  in  calmer  situations.  His  invectives,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing  were  so  bitter  and  severe,  that  they  seemed  to  argue  a  malignity  of  disposition,  though  they  proceeded  only  from  a 
ardency  of  feeling.  His  political  principles  were  more  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  privileged  orders  than  to  popular 
freedom,  and  he  was  a  tory  in  principle  when  he  was  a  whig  in  political  connexions.  In  the  relations  of  private  life,  his 
conduct  was  highly  meritorious. — An  affectionate  husband,  a  tender,  judicious,  and  indulgent  father,  a  sincere  friend  ;  at 
once  fervid  and  active,  a  liberal  master,  and  a  zealous  and  bountiful  patron.  His  political  conduct  in  the  early  and  latter 
periods  of  his  life,  was  it  must  be  admitted,  in  direct  opposition,  but  his  panegyrists  say,  that  "  he  preserved  his  consist- 
ency by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the.  unity  of  his  ends,  and  that  when  the  equipoise  of  the  state  vessel  was  endangered 
by  overloading  it  on  one  side,  he  carried  the  weight  of  his  powers  to  the  other." — Dr.  Bisset. 
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BOOK  II.  statement,  were  equalled  only  by  the  imprudence 

of  the  directory  in  making  them  public."     This 

CHAP.  III.  message  was  speedily  followed  by  another  ne  less 
<s- "v^  alarming,  in  which  the  directory  announced  a 
1797  royalist  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object  to 
seize  upon  the  city  of  Paris  ;  to  overturn  the 
government,  and  by  the  help  of  England,  to 
place  Louis  XVIII.  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  The  particulars  of  this  conspiracy  were 
laid  before  the  councils  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  the  principal  conspirators  were  said  to  be 
one  Dunan  a  grocer,  and  Brothier  a  priest, 
assisted  by  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Lavil- 
leurnoy  and  Poly.  The  trial  and  conviction  of 
the  conspirators,  by  a  military  tribunal,  soon 
after  followed,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  them  ;  but  upon  Dunans  making  a  confes- 
sion, that  their  object  was  to  restore  the  throne, 
by  the  help  of  the  two  councils,  and  implicating 
upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  members  of  these 
bodies  in  the  revolutionary  design ;  he  obtained 
a  free  pardon  for  himself  and  his  associates. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  period  approached 
when  one  third  of  the  legislative  body  was  to  be 
changed,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  the  two  coun- 
cils drew  the  lots  which  were  to  deprive  that 
proportion  of  members  of  their  seats.  On  the 
approach  of  the  election  the  whole  nation  was 
agitated  by  the  efforts  of  the  contending  factions ; 
and  a  law  proposed  by  the  directory  was  enacted, 
after  violent  opposition  in  the  councils,  that  an 
oath  should  be  taken  by  the  electors  previous  to 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  by  which  they 
should  solemnly  engage  to  defend  the  republic 
and  the  constitution,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
royalist  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the 
mountain  party  on  the  other.* 

The  elections  for  the  most  part  were  con- 
ducted with  exemplary  moderation,  and  on  the 
20th  of  May,  the  new  third  entered  upon  their 
public  duties,  when  General  Pichegru  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, and  Barbe  Marbois,  president  of  the  council 
of  ancients.  The  day  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  two  councils,  the  directory  decided  the  change 
of  one  of  their  own  body,  and  Le  Tourneur 
having  drawn  the  lot  which  disrobed  him  of  the 
directorial  purple,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Barthelemi,  the  successful  and  enlightened  nego- 
ciator  at  Basle.  On  the  18th  a  decree  was  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  finance,  and  passed 
by  the  council  of  five  hundred,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  take  the  whole  power  of  the  purse  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  directory.  The  executive  and 
the  legislative  bodies,  were  now  in  a  state  of  open 
hostility.  The  conduct  of  the  directory  was 
severely  canvassed  in  the  councils,  particularly 


with  regard-to  the  management  of  the  colonies, 
to  their  treatment  of  the  American  States,  and 
to  their  violation  of  liberty,  by  submitting  private 
letters  to  official  inspection.  Nor  did  the  con- 
duct of  General  Bonaparte  himself,  in  his  pro- 
ceedings towards  Venice,  pass  without  censure  ; 
and  it  was  probably  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
directory  was  indebted  for  their  ultimate  triumph 
over  the  councils.  At  this  period  the  estates  and 
privileges  of  citizens  were  restored  to  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  two  councils  ;  and 
a  decree  for  reinstating  the  relations  of  emigrants 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property, 
and  another  in  favour  of  banished  priests  were 
introduced  into  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  that  assembly.  These 
enactments  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  directory, 
while  the  adherents  of  the  conflicting  parties, 
began  to  form  themselves  into  clubs,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  party-coloured  dresses. 
The  large  concessions  made  to  the  emigrants  and 
priests  animated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
loyalists,  and  when  combined  with  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  between  the  directory  and  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  gave  them  the  most  con- 
fident hopes  of  the  near  approach  of  a  counter- 
revolution. Unfortunately  for  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  directory,  the  discontent  and  suspi- 
cion excited  by  their  measures,  had  reached  the 
army  ;  and  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  under 
Bonaparte,  having  led  the  way,  in  addressing  the 
directory,  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by 
all  the  other  armies  of  the  republic :  in  these 
addresses  "  the  defenders  of  their  country," 
lamented  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  the 
degradation  of  the  government,  the  return  of  the 
emigrants,  and  the  fa  vourandprotection  afforded  to 
uon-juring  priests  ;  and  that  from  the  division  of 
Massena  concluded  in  these  intelligible  words  : — 
"  Does  the  road  to  Paris  present  more  obstacles 
than  that  to  Vienna  ?  No  !  it  will  be  opened  to 
us  by  the  republicans,  who  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  liberty."  Matters  were  now  approaching 
rapidly  to  a  crisis ;  and  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say  how  the  contest  would  end, 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  another 
great  political  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  direc- 
tory having  placed  Talleyrand  Perigord  in  the 
situation  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
being  emboldened  by  the  assurances  of  support,  so 
recently  received  from  the  armies,  determined  to 
crush  all  opposition,  by  the  complete  destruction 
of  their  opponents.  The  execution  of  this  duty 
was  confided  to  General  Augereau,  a  bold  nnd 
active  officer,  who  had  been  lately  dispatched 
from  Italy,  by  General  Bonaparte,  under  the 


*  The  oath  prescribed  was  in  these  terms  : — "  I  promise  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  republic  and  the  constitution 
of  the  third  year,  and  1  pledge  myself  to  defend  them  with  all  my  power  against  the  attacks  of  royalty  aud  anarchy." 
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pretext  of  conveying  to  Paris  some  standards 
taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  members  of  opposition  were  now 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1797,)  the  alarm  gun  was  fired  by  order 
of  the  majority  of  the  directory  ;  for  Barthelemi, 
refusing  to  concur  in  these  violent  measures,  was 
put  under  arrest,  while  Carnot  effected  his  escape. 
General  Augereau,  who  had  received  instructions 
to  surround  the  hall  of  the  councils  with  a  military 
force,  first  repaired  to  the  barracks  of  the  legis- 
lative guard,  where  he  assured  them  that  he 
came  only  to  preserve  the  constitution,  and  to 
save  the  republic  from  a  conspiracy  of  royalists. 
The  soldiers  with  one  accord  answered  this  art- 
ful address  with  shouts  of  "  Five  In  Republique  /" 
and  declared  their  readiness,  in  contempt  of  the 
expostulations  of  Ramel  their  commander,  to 
obey  his  orders  and  unite  in  his  purpose.  Thus 
reinforced,  Angereau  entered  thei  all  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  where  he  found  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  engaged  in  close  consultation,  and 
tardily  deliberating  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
this  emergency.  With  his  own  hand,  Augereau 
seized  upon  General  Pichegru,  the  president  of 
the  council,  and  after  ordering  the  general  and 
eighteen  others  of  the  conspirators,  as  they 
were  called,  to  be  committed  to  the  temple,  he 
dissolved  the  assembly,  and  affixed  seals  to  the 
doors  of  the  hall. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  published 
to  calm  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  the  council 
of  five  hundred  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
Odeon,  formerly  a.public  theatre.  The  next  day 
a  committee  of  public  safety,  nominated  by  the 
directory  having  been  chosen,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  the  reporter,  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
made  a  long  oration,  to  prove,  "  that  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  the  opposition  party  in  the 
council  could  have  no  other  object,  tlian  the 
restoration  of  royalty  ;  that  an  ordinary  tribunal 
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would,  without  doubt,  declare  the  conspiracy  BOOK.  II. 
real,  and  punish  the  authors  ;"  "  but,"  added  the 
reporter,  "  let  us  declare  (o  France,  that  not  a 
drop  of  blood  shall  be  shed,  and  that  the  scaffold 
of  terror  shall  not  be  erected  anew."  Under  this 
specious  pretence  of  lenity,  he  proposed  the  plan  of 
a  decree,  consisting  of  forty  different  articles,  by 
which  tlie  late  elections,  in  not  fewer  than  forty- 
nine  departments,  were  declared  null  and  void; 
that  the  persons  chosen  by  the  electoral  assemblies 
in  these  departments  were  no  longer  to  occupy 
scats  in  the  council ;  and  that  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  their  expulsion,  should  be  filled  by  the 
directory  ;  that  the  decree  in  favour  of  the  reja- 
tions  of  emigrants  was  revoked  ;  and  that  sixty- 
five  persons,  including  forty-two  members  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  eleven  members  of  the 
council  of  ancients,  and  the  two  directors,  Carnot 
and  Barthelemi,  should  be  deported  (transported) 
without  trial  or  examination,  to  such  place  as  the 
directory  should  ordain  !* 

The  two  councils,  rendered  obedient  by  their 
fears,  tamely  acquiesced  in  all  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  five  tyrants  ;  who,  to  guard  against 
the  return  of  a  peril  so  dreadful,  subjected  the 
care  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the  term  of  one 
year  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  ;  and  the 
liberty  of  speech  in  the  councils  was  confined  to 
the  privilege,  still  generously  granted,  of  applaud- 
ing the  wisdom  and  activity  of  the  executive 
government ! 

On  the  20th  Fructidor,  the  council  of  elders, 
who  had  during  the  whole  course  of  these  violent 
proceedings  acted  the  part  of  mediators  between 
the  directory  and  the  comicil  of  five  hundred, 
elected  Francois  de  Neufchateau  and  Antoine 
Merlin,  to  fill  (he  vacancies  in  the  directory,  occa- 
sioned by  the  expulsion  of  Carnot  and  Barthelemi. 

Amidst  the  din  of  arms  on  the  frontiers  and 
the  civil  commotions,  which  agitated  the  interior 
of  France  at  this  period,  the  fathers  of  the  Galil- 
ean church,  ventured  once  more  to  assemble, 


*  Aftor  a  short  interval  (lie  directors  laid  before  the  councils  and  the  public,  the  confirmatory  proofs,  such  as  they 
were,  of  the  conspiracy.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  paper,  authenticated  hy  Generals  Bonaparte  and 
IJerthier,  purporting  lobe  minutes  of  it  conversation,  held  by  M.  d'Entragues,  an  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Venice, 
with  the  Count  Montgaillard,  an  emigrant  of  distinction,  relative  to  the  designs,  at  all  times  carrying  on,  with  more  or 
less  activity,  tor  effecting  a  counter-revolution.  From  this  document  it  appears,  that  Pichegru,  who  had  at  that  period, 
the  command  of  the  French  army,  after  objecting  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Montgaillard,  for  joining  his  army  to  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  marching  forthwith  to  Paris,  proposed  to  put  the  strong  places  on  the  frontier,  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  confidential  officers  of  Louis,  to  proclaim  the  king,  to  hnist  the  white  standard,  and  after  uniting  his  army  with 
the  forces  under  Wurmser  and  Conde,  to  commence  his  march  to  the  French  capital.  This  proposal  was  declined  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  because  as  the  author  of  the  Minutes  asserts  "  the  prince,  equally  proud  and  stupid,  thought  himself 
sure  of  effecting  the  counter-revolution  in  another  way,  and  would  not  share  the  glory  of  it  with  the  Austrian  General." 
But  the  presumption  is,  if  any  such  plan  ever  existed,  that  it  was  the  Austrian  General  that  did  not  choose  to  share  the 
hazard  of  such  an  enterprise  witli  the  prince.  Many  other  papers  were  also  produced  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
General  Moreaii  to  the  directory,  containing  strong  corroborative  evidence,  that  a  plot  of  a  very  extensive  nature  was  in 
existence,  In  which  General  Pichegru,  and  many  other  persons  of  great  eminence,  were  deeply  involved  ;  but  a  cloud  of 
mystery  too  impervious  for  time  itself  to  penetrate,  hung  over  this  transaction*  and  the  directory,  whose  object  it  was  to 
confound  and  not  to  discriminate,  under  the  pretext  of  a  horrible  plot,  partly  real  and  partly  pretended,  contrived  to  involve 
all  their  enemies— jacobins,  royalists,  and  patriots  in  one  common  ruin. 
(No.  14.)  8  K 
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BOOK  II.  in  order  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  to  repair  and  to 

cement  such  parts  of    the  sacred  edifice  as  bad 

CHAP.  III.  been  shattered  by  the  rude  and  savage  hand  of 
^•^ -v^-'  persecuting  power.  The  past  and  the  present 
1797  state  of  the  church  was  submitted  to  this  venera- 
ble body.  Among  other  lamentable  instances  of 
apostacy  were  enumerated  the  marriages  of 
twelve  bishops  ;  twelve  others  had  abdicated  their 
seals ;  eight  had  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  one, 
the  Bishop  of  Dol,  assuming  a  military  charac- 
ter, had  been  shot  as  a  rebel;  and  of  the  emi- 
grant bishops  no  less  than  forty  had  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  in  foreign  lands.  The  first  act  of  this 
coqncil  was  the  publication  of  a  synodieal  letter 
to  the  pastor*  and  (o  the  faithful,  on  the  means 
of  establishing  religious  peace  ;  and  another  to 
the  bishops  and  priests  resident  iu  France,  who 
had  separated  from  the  national  communion. — 
It  was  next  proposed  that  a  general  oblivion 
should  cover  all  former  disscntions,  and  that  the 
acknowledged  tenets  of  the  catholic  church 
should  alone  be  the  prescribed  articles  of  belief. 
These  proceedings,  unmixed  as  they  appear 
to  have  been  with  all  political  matter,  did  not  fail 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  directory,  who  gave 
great  encouragement  to  a  sect  of  deists  recently 
established  under  the  name  of  T/ieophilanthropists, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  directorial  board, 
La  Reveilliere  Lepaux  declared  himself  openly 
a  patron  and  protector  of  this  community.  These 
religionists  rejecting  all  revelation  confined  their 
worship  to  one  Supreme  Being,  ottering  in  their 
religious  services  the  wheat  ear,  and  the  Itoiitjuct 
of  flowers  to  the  divinity  ;  and  their  numbers 
gradually  increased  till  at  length  they  took  pos- 
session, by  permission  of  the  municipalities,  of 
many  of  the  public  churches — occupied,  also,  at 
other  hours  of  the  day  by  the  catholics. 

At  this  period  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  extrava- 
gance, and  corruption  pervaded  every  branch  of 
the  directoral  government,  which  was  distin- 
guished only  by  its  tyranny,  its  imbecility,  and 
its  rapacity  ;  and  at  a  conference  held  in  the 
month  of  October,  1797,  by  the  American  com- 
missioners engaged  in  accommodating  the  differ- 
ences which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
governments,  a  confidential  friend  and  agent  of 
the  minister  Talleyrand,  had  the  unblushing 
confidence  to  affirm"  "  that  the  directory  were 
jealous  of  their  own  honour;  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  this  honour  must 
be  maintained,  unless  there  could  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  reparations  demanded,  something 
perhaps  more  valuable— that  was  money  !" — 11 
Jtntt  (/<;  Far« cut:  il  faut  beaucoup  (lecTui-geiit." — 
"  There  were,"  he  added,  "  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-two  millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions,  which 
ii  the  commissioners  would  engage  to  take  as  a 
security  for  a  loan  to  the  same  amount  it  would 


be  a  great  accommodation.  There  shall,"  said 
he,  "  be  first  taken  from  the  loan  certain  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  customary  distri- 
butions in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  these  will 
amount  to  about  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand livres."*  With  such  a  disgraceful  proposal 
it  was  impossible  to  comply,  and  the  negotiation 
in  consequence  remained  wholly  suspended. 

In  the  month  of  November  in  this  year,  Fre- 
derick-William II.  King  of  Prussia,  departed 
this  life  alter  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  His  cha- 
racter may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  : — He 
was  artful,  intriguing,  selfish,  and  inconstant — • 
avaricious  of  territory,  but  regardless  of  true 
glory.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick-William  III.  who  was  destined  to 
experience  all  the  vicissitudes  of  regal  fortune-'- 
in  one  period  of  his  reign  to  see  his  territories 
torn  from  him  by  a  military  despotism  that  shook 
all  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  in  another  to  contri- 
bute most  essentially  to  the  restoration  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  the  total  overthrow  of  that 
overwhelming  tyranny. 

The  election  of  the  new  third  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1708,  and  produced  a  result  so  unfavourable  to 
the  directoral  body,  that  they  dispatched  a  mes- 
sage to  the  council  of  five  hundred  complaining 
of  the  existence  of  an  anarchical  conspiracy  to 
make  the  primary  and  electoral  assemblies  the 
nursery  of  future  plots,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  council  would  not  permit  men  loaded 
with  crimes  to  sit  in  Hie  legislature.  A  com- 
mittee was  in  consequence  immediately  appointed 
to  make  a  report  upon  this  message,  which  was 
brought  up  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  by  which 
the  partisans  of  the  two  great  factions,  as  they 
were  styled,  in  the  report — the  anarchists  and 
the  royalists,  were  excluded  from  the  legislature. 
A  decree  for  annulling  the  elections  in  several 
of  the  departments  immediately  followed,  and 
the  control  of  the  press  was  continued  for 
another  year.  So  easy  is  it,  when  once  the 
mounds  of  public  liberty  are  broken  down,  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  of  encroachment.  About  the 
same  period  Francois  Neul'chateau  retired  by  lot 
from  the  directoral  assembly,  and  Trei.lb.ard  the 
negociator  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions took  place  in  Holland,  under  French 
agency,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  four  and 
twenty  thousand  troops  from  that  country,  which 
now  found  quarters  in  the  Batavian  republic.  To 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  intrigues,  which  the 
Dutch  people  witnessed  with  their  usual  compo- 
sure, would  be  uninteresting,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  all  these  revolutionary  proceedings 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  republican. 
form  of  government,  cast  on  the  French  model. 


*  Vide  "  Official  Narrative  of  the  American  commissioners." 
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THE  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  afforded  well-founded  hopes  to  France, 
of  acquiring  a  solid  and  advantageous  peace; 
but  this  bright  prospect  was  soon  obscured  by 
the  disputes  which  took  place  in  the  different 
estates  of  her  own  government,  and  by  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  German  powers. 
Appearances  however,  seemed  at  first  to  augur 
a  final  adjustment  of  contending  claims  ;  a  short 
respite  from  war  actually  took  place,  and  it  was 
presumed,  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at 
least,  a  state  of  public  tranquillity  would  succeed 
a  long  and  bloody  strife.  This  year,  teeming 
with  great  political  events,  was  accordingly 
ushered  in  by  the  congress  of  Radstadt,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  discuss,  and  settle  all  the 
disputes  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
German  empire.  The  emperor,  as  the  head  of 
the  Germanic  body,  in  his  capacity  of  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  had  already  acceded  to 
the  demands  of  the  directory,  to  render  the 
Rhine  the  boundary  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
surrender  Ehrenbreitsteiu  and  Mentz,  and  it 
was  imagined  that  the  system  of  sacrifices  and 
indemnities  might  be  speedily  adjusted. 

While-  this  assembly  was  coldly  discussing 
the  terms  of  a  pacification,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  continent,  the 
hierarchy  which  had  governed  a  considerable 
part  of  Italy,  and  for  ages  regulated  the  creed 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  assassination  of  Duphot,  chef  de 
brigade  in  the  service  of  the  French  republic, 
served  to  rekindle  that  spirit  of  hostility,  which 
the  treaty  of  Tolentiuo  was  supposed  to  have 
extinguished.  Duphot  having  repaired  to  Rome, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1707,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  espousing  that  sister  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  General  Murat, 
became  one  of  the  victims  of  the  commotions 
which  took  place  oa  the  28th  of  December,  On 


that  fatal  day,  a   mob  consisting  of  about  one  BOOK  II. 

hundred   persons,  assembled  at  the  palace  of  the 

French  ambassador,  Joseph  Bonaparte,   and   de-  CHAP.   IV. 
manded  the  assistance   of  France,  for   the  pur-  v~*-/— «-' 
pose  of  overthrowing  the  papal  tyranny,   as  they       1798 
designated   the   government,  and  establishing  a 
republic   in  its  stead.     Joseph  Bonaparte  being 
altogether  indisposed  to  countenance  so  hopeless  * 
a  project,    dispatched  Duphot    to  disperse  the 
insurgents,  and  to  prevail   upon  the  papal  troops 
to  retire  from  the  precincts  of  the  ambassador's 
court ;  but  while  the  general  was  engaged  in  this 
service,  he  was  shot  by  a  Roman  fusileer,  who 
discharged  the  contents  of  his   musket  into  his 
body,  and   afterwards   treated  his  remains  with 
circumstances  of  savage  cruelty.     Joseph  Bona- 
parte, after  a  lapse  of   fourteen  hours,   finding 
that  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  avenge  the 
late  outrage,  or   to  provide  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  his  own  person,  retired  into  Tuscany. 

No  sooner  were  the  murder  of  Duphot,  and 
the  retreat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  made  public  at 
Milan,  than  the  people  exclaimed — "  death  to 
the  assassin  pontiff' !  Vengeance  for  our  deli- 
verers !"  Troops  were  immediately  levied, 
artillery  prepared,  and  a  declaration  published, 
in  which  the  fate  of  Rome  was  truly  and  con- 
fidently predicted,  and  the  late  events  not  only 
detailed,  but  so  far  aggravated,  that  the  odium  of 
the  murder  of  the  French  general  was  cast  upon 
the  pope  and  his  counsellors.  It  was  perfectly 
clear,  however,  from  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
that  this  disastrous  event  produced  the  deepest 
disquietude  in  the  breast  of  his  holiness,  and  that 
the  only  crime  of  his  officers  consisted  in  the 
remissness  of  the  general  who  had  the  command 
of  the  Roman  troops,  and  whose  duty  it  unques- 
tionably was,  to  protect  the  French  ambassador 
and  his  suite,  from  the  excesses  of  the  military, 
and  the  presence  of  a  lawless  mob. 

The  directory  feeling,  or  aifecting  to  feel, 
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BOOK  II.  a    high     degree    of    indignation    at    the    insult 

offered  to  their  ambassador,  and  at   the   loss  of 

CHAP.  IV.  their  general,  transmitted  instructions  to  General 
^--v^  Berthier,  to  march  to  the  Roman  capital.  On 
1798  tne  jotli  of  February,  1798,  the  French  army 
arrived  at  that  place,  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  containing  the  pope  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  cardinals,  surrendered  on  the  first 
summon*.  The  inhabitants,  freed  from  restraint 
by  the  captivity  of  their  rulers,  and  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  the  French  army,  assembled 
in  the  Cainpo  Vaccino,  the  ancient  Roman 
.tbrum,  and  at  the  instigation  of  two  of  the 
nobles,  and  an  advocate  of  some  reputation, 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  front  of  the 
capitol,  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  in- 
stituted the  Roman  republic.  All  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  which  the  catholic  worship 
is  susceptible,  were  employed  to  celebrate  this 
memorable  victory  over  the  head  of  its  faith  ; 
every  church  in  Rome  resounded  with  thanks 
to  the  supreme  disposer  of  events,  for  the  glo- 
rious revolution  that  had  taken  place ;  and 
while  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  was  illuminated 
without,  fourteen  cardinals,  dressed  in  the-  gor- 
geous apparel  appertaining  to  functions  they 
were  fated  soon  after  to  abdicate,  presided  at 
a  solemn  Te  Deiim  within  the  walls  of  that 
superb  basilic.  The  deposed  pontiff,  exiled  from 
his  country,  was  conveyed  by  order  of  the  direc- 
tory, first  to  Braingon,  and  afterwards  to  Valence 
in  France,  where  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 
pressure  of  misfortune,  terminated  his  existence, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1799,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  pontificate. 

At  the  moment  when  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Radstadt,  were  giving  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  their  government  panted 
foi  tranquillity,  a  war  was  suddenly  declared 
against  Switzerland,  the  thirteen  federal  repub- 
lics of  which,  after  a  peace  that  had  lasted  for 
ages,  were  now  condemned  to  experience  all 
the  horrors  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility. 
The  Swiss,  attached  from  habit  and  interest  to 
monarchical,  were  decidedly  averse  to  repub- 
lican France ;  and  some  of  the  cantons,  Berne 
in  particular,  had  not  only  refused  during  a  con- 
siderable interval  to  recognize  the  French  republic, 
but  had  countenanced  the  assembling  of  the 
emigrant  army  ;  obliged  the  French  minister  to 
quit  Soleure  ;  and  notoriously  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1797,  certain  menacing  demands  had 
been  made  by  the  French  directory  on  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  general,  but  for  the  cause  just 
stafed,  it  was  expected  that  the  thunder  would 
spend  its  rage  on  Berne  ;  and  the  Helvetic  diet, 
chiefly  ut  the  instance  of  that  state,  immediately 
determined  on  a  levy  of  twenty-six  thousand 
tnen,  Vi'hile  the  armed  force  of  two  cantons, 


under  the  command  of  Colonel  de  Weiss,  wai 
sent  on  the  14th  of  January,  1798,  into  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  to  suppress  a  popular  tumult,  which 
had  for  its  object,  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  No  sooner  did  the  French 
executive  learn,  that  Berne  and  Friburg  had 
dispatched  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  a  train  of 
artillery  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  than  a  division 
of  French  troops,  which  had  just  returned  from 
Italy,  was  put  in  motion,  and  General  Menard 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Yverdun,  with  an  intimation,  "  thnt  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  bailiwick  must  be  permitted  to  orga- 
nize a  government  for  themselves  ;  and  in  case 
any  violence  was  offered  to  them,  force  would  be 
repelled  by  force."  But  this  officer  and  his 
escort,  being  probably  mistaken  for  an  advanced 
guard,  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
minds  of  both  armies  became  more  inflamed 
against  each  other.  The  Vaudois  in  the  mean  time 
adopted  a  detnocratical  form  of  government,  and 
assumed  the  appellation  of  the  republic  of  Leman. 

The  cantons  of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Soleure, 
wisely  determining  to  yield  to  necessity,  restored 
to  their  subjects  all  their  rights  and  franchises, 
and  thus  insured  the  continuance  of  their  fidelity  ; 
but  the  senates  of  Berne  and  Friburg,  imagining 
themselves  still  able  to  maintain  their  ancient 
tyranny,  did  not  think  fit  to  exhibit  an  equal 
degree  of  condescension.  The  management  of 
the  war  being  now  confided  to  the  French  Gene- 
ral Brnne,  he  entered  the  territories  of  Berne, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  and  published  a  procla- 
mation, containing  professions,  but  too  little  at- 
tended to  in  the  sequel.  "  Citizens,"  said  the 
general,  "  banish  from  your  minds  all  uneasiness 
relative  to  the  political  independence  and  integrity 
of  your  territories  !  The  government  of  which  I 
am  the  organ,  will  guarantee  these  to  you  :  its 
intentions  shall  be  religiously  seconded  by  my 
companions  in  arms.  Be  free — France  invites, 
nature  commands  it :  and  to  enjoy  this  precious 
advantage  you  have  only  to  express  the  wish." 
Some  unsuccessful  attempts  were  now  made  to 
obtain  a  truce,  but  a  body  of  the  invaders  having 
advanced  against  the  castle  of  Dornoch,  seized 
without  difficulty  on  that  little  fortress,  while 
thirteen  thousand  troops  summoned  Soleure, 
which  immediately  opened  its  gates.  Friburg, 
better  prepared  for  resistance,  determined  to 
oppose  the  French  ;  but  Brune  having  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  column,  notwithstanding  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison,  headed  by 
Verrer,  the  avoyer,  who  perished  upon  this 
occasion,  took  it  by  assault, — and  on  the  6th 
of  March,  the  French  army  entered  Berne. 

The  French  had  now  exacted  a  bloody  reta- 
liation for  the  insults  offered  to  themselves ;  as 
well  as  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Berne  to  their  enemies  ;  and  after 
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displacing  the  ruling1  families,  changing  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and  sending  the  most 
violent  of  their  opponents  into  exile,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  contented  with  the  treasures  of  the 
state,  and  the  military  contributions  exacted  for 
the  supply  of  the  invading  army,  they  would 
have  retired.  But  the  directory,  actuated  by  a 
selfish  policy,  had  delermmed  upon  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Switzerland.  It  was  accordingly  intended 
to  change  the  government  from  the  federal  into 
an  united  republic,  which  by  means  of  a  close  and 
intimate  union  with  France  might  be  kept  in  con- 
tinual dependence. 

The  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Soleure  and 
Friburg,  hoping  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the 
government,  hastened  to  carry  into  effect  the 
wishes  of  the  directory  by  chusing  a  legislature, 
and  Arau  was  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  -of  its 
deliberations  :  but  the  smaller  states  of  Uri, 
Scluvitz,  Underwalden,  Claris  and  Appenzel 
attached  to  the  government  of  their  fathers  which 
had  for  ages  guaranteed  their  liberty,  and  secured 
their  happiness,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the 
new  assembly,  or  to  recognize  its  authority. — 
Having  assembled  in  arms,  and  appointed  Para- 
vicini  their  leader,  they  seized  on  Lucerne  and 
menaced  Zurich  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of  resistance  among 
their  countrymen,  and  by  one  great  national 
effort  to  expel  tlie  invaders,  they  thought  proper 
to  retire  to  the  fortresses  of  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  took  post  near  the  lake  of  Zug.  The 
French  now  commanded  by  General  Schawen- 
burg,  immediately  advanced  in  great  force  against 
them,  and  commenced  an  attack.  The  leader  of 
the  confederates  perceiving  that  valour  alone 
was  unavailing  against  superior  numbers,  trained 
to  the  art  of  war,  feigning  to  retreat,  enticed  the 
assailants  into  an  ambuscade,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  complete  defeat  ensued  ;  and  thus  what 
the  aristocratical  cantons  with  all  their  superior 
means  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  achieved 
by  a  hardy  peasantry,  accustomed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty. 

The  career  of  the  French  was  now  for  the 
first  time  arrested  in  Switzerland,  in  consequence 
of  a  bloody  battle,  during  which  several  thou- 
sands of  them  had  perished  ;  and  this  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  treaty,  in  which  although  it 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  new  constitution  as  a 
bond  of  general  union,  yet  an  express  stipula- 
tion was  entered  into,  that  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  smaller  cantons,  should  continue  as 
before,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  exempted 
from  all  contribution.  In  this  arrangement 
Underwalden  refused  to  acquiesce  on  any  condi- 
tions whatever.  On  this  the  French  marched 
a  large  body  of  troops  accompanied  by  artillery 
into  that  canton,  and  after  a  terrible  battle,  com- 
menced on  the  8th  and  continued  with  little  inter- 
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during  which  clubs  and  spears  were  in  vain  opposed  

to  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  fragments  from  the 
rocks  to  a  regular  artillery,  the  gallant  mountai- 
neers  were  overcome  ;  the  town  of  Standtz  taken 
by  assault ;  the  houses  in  its  beautiful  valley 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  inhabitants  nearly  exter- 
minated, and  neither  age  nor  sex  spared  by  a 
furious  and  inveterate  soldiery.  After  this  all 
Switzerland  subscribed  to  the  new  constitution  ; 
Lucerne  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  entered 
into  between  the  French  and  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lics. But  even  this  treaty  did  not  restrain  the 
rapacity  of  the  French  directory,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  levy  contributions  and  impose  exactions 
with  a  most  unpardonable  severity. 

Thus  after  enjoying  the  sweets  of  indepen- 
dence since  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  contest 
with  Albert  of  Austria,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  liberties,  and  remotely,  perhaps,  produced 
the  revolutions  in  England,  America,  and  France, 
the  federate  republics  of  Switzerland  were  over- 
come by  a  foreign  enemy,  compelled  to  change 
the  form  of  their  government,  and  to  become 
in  effect  tributary  to  a  neighbouring  state. 

As  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain  appeared 
<oo  arduous  a  task  for  the  French  "  Army  of 
England,"  General  Bonaparte,  its  commander, 
averting  his  eyes  from  the  north,  directed  all  his 
attention  to  the  east :  and  he  who  dared   not  to 
rival  the  exploits  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ap- 
peared determined  to  imitate  the  more  splendid 
achievements  of   Alexander  the   Great.        This 
young  general,  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory, 
and  einbued  with  high    notions  from   his  early 
youth,  hud  formed  plans  of  gigantic  magnitude, 
which,  trusting  to  his  talents  and  bis  good  fortune, 
he  deemed  himself  destined  to  realize.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  dazzling  theories,  it  was   doubtless 
suggested  that  the  loss    of  the  American  isles 
might  be  supplied  by  the  acquisition  of  the  fertile 
plains  yearly  enriched  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  Delta  and  the  Snid  would  furnish  a 
richer  and  more  certain  harvest  than  colonies,  the 
productions  of  which  were  acquired  by  the  pre- 
carious services  and  cruel  bondage  of  the  sable 
inhabitants  of    Africa.     Bat  though  these  com- 
mercial speculations  might  engage  the  attention 
of  Bonaparte,  yet  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  vast  acquisitions 
?.nd  the  immense  power  and  revenue  drawn  by 
England  frnm.the  cast;  and  he  at  length  began  to 
consider    Egypt  but  as   the  fulcrum  whence  he 
might  stretch  an  immense  lever  across  the  Ara- 
bian Gulph  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Britain  in 
Hindostan  ;  nor  would  powerful  allies  be  wanting 
in  the  native  princes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  to 
wage  an    eternal    war  against    those  who    had 
•  1    r 
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their  power. 

fiup.    IV.  The  directory,  oager  to  find  employment  for 

^-*~-^"-/  armies  which  the  plunder  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
'"^  hardy  had  sharpened  rather  than  satiated ;  and  hy 
no  means  indisposed  to  the  removal  of  a  general 
in  whose  presence  all  their  power  seemed  to  foe 
eclipsed,  at  length  consented  to  this  romantic 
enterprise;  and  although  this  project  was  founded 
on  the  spoliation  of  an  ally,  (he  gross  injustice 
of  the  expedition  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  splen- 
did advantages  it  ])romised  to  bestow.  Such  are 
the  fascinations  of  ambition,  that  although  the 
Divan  had  ke])t  its  faith  with  tin-  French  republic, 
inviolate,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  for  depriv- 
ing the  Emperor  Selim  III.  of  his  precarious 
but  acknowledged  sovereignty  over  Egypt,  which 
yielded  an  animal  tribute  to  his  treasury,  and 
supplied  his  capital  with  corn.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon  were  busied 
in  refitting  and  launching  ships,  the  fabrication 
of  cordage,  and  the  preparation  of  military 
stores;  and  while  all  Europe,  during  the  solemn 
pause  that  ensued,  was  contemplating  the  extent 
and  destination  of  the  armament,  Bonaparte, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  chief  warriors,  and 
a  multitude  of  artists  and  men  of  learning,  has- 
tened from  Paris  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  was  joined  by  many  thou- 
sands of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  he  now  by  a 
bold  metaphorical  figure,  addressed  us  "  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  England." 

All  the  preparations  being  now  completed, 
Bonaparte   set  sail   from  Toulon  on  the  '20th  of 
May,     17H*,    with    a    formidable    veteran    army, 
consisting  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  besides 
an   immense  quantity    of    artillery   and    military 
stores,  and  having  Sicily  on  the  left,  was  joined 
by  a    -qnadron  of  Venetian   men  of   war,    com- 
manded by  Rear-admiral  Brtieix,    who  had  pro- 
•!ed  from    Corfu  nearly  at  the  same  time.     To 
tbi>  officer,  who  had  served  with  no  higher  rank 
than  that   of  lieutenant  in  the   royal    navy,  was 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and   lie  now 
repaired  on  board  the  Orient,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty    guns,    where   he  hoisted    his    flag,    and 
received    a    general   salute.     After   a  passage  of 
eighteen   days,    this   formidable  armament,  now 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  sail,  including 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,   and   transports,  des- 
cried Malta,  and  at  break  of  day  the  next  morn- 
ing, commenced  a  general  landing  of  troops  and 
artillery  upon  the  coast  without  encountering  any 
formidable  resistance.     At  the  dawn  of  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  the  enemy  bad    encircled    the 
city  of  Valetta,    and   on    the    12th  of   June,  the 
French  entered  the  city,  and  became  masters  of 
Ibe  whole  island.     The  (Jrand  Master  llompesch, 
who  had  ranked  as  a  sovereign  prince,  finding 
(Uc  people  destitute  of  the  requisite   union  and 


constancy  to  support  their  independence,  quitted 
the  island,  and  received  at  his  departure  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  with  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  to  allow  him  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  livres  a  year  from  the 
French  treasury,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  paid. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Bonaparte 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  island 
of  Malta,  containing  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  affording  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous stations  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  while 
the  ancient  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  beheld 
iiself  bereave:!  of  its  territories,  after  possessing 
them  dnrinir  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries. 

Having  appointed  a  provisional  government, 
Bonaparte  entrusted  the  care  of  his  new  acquisi 
tion  to  General  Vaubois,  and  again  proceeded  to 
sea.  After  a  passage  of  a  week,  the  armament  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Candia,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  June,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the 
Roads  of  Alexandria. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  pause  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
against  whom  all  this  force  was  directed.     Egypt 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  outlines 
of  the  former  are  formed  by  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, running  along  each  side  of  the  Nile  from 
Syene  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  beyond  these  mountains 
on  each  side  are  deserts,  and  between  them  lie* 
a  long  plain,  whose  greatest  breadth  is  not  more 
than  nine  leagues.       Lower  Egypt    includes    all 
the  country  between  Cairo  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north  and  south,  and   Lybia  and  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  to  the  east   and   west,  bounded  by 
sandy  deserts  :   it  contains  slips  of  land  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and 
canals,    and  between  the  two  branches    of    the 
Nile,    that  tract  of  land  which  is  called   Delta. 
It  abounds  in  grain  of  all  sorts  but  particularly 
in  rice,   and  as  it   was  formerly  the  granary  of 
Rome,  so  it  is  now  the  country  from  which  Con- 
stantinople draws  its  principal  supplies.     Watered 
by  the  fertilizing  streams  of  the  Nile,  the  land  is 
never  fallow,  but  yields  three  harvests  annually  ; 
there  the  traveller  incessantly  beholds  the  charm- 
ing prospect  of   flowers,    fruits  and  corn;    and 
spring,    summer  and  autumn,    at  once  present 
their  appropriate  treasures  and  delights.     When 
the     French    invaded    Egypt,     they  found    the 
government  composed   of   a  pacha,   or    viceroy 
sent  from  Constantinople,  and  twenty-four  beys 
or   civil   and  military  officers,  who  being  at  the 
head  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  armies,  possessed 
in  reality  all  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
the  pacha  retained  his  office  no  longer  than  while 
he    was    subservient  to  their  designs.     The  real 
native  Egyptians  are  the  Copts.     These  people, 
who  profess  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  have 
a  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  carry  on  an  inland 
trade,  and  are  employed  chiefly  in  hatching  egg.;, 
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and  in  (ho  art  of  raising  bees,  for  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  have  been  forages  distinguished. 
The  Arabs  who  constitute  two-thirds  of  tlie  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  of  three  classes  ; 
those  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
generally  maurauders  and  pirates  ;  but  others, 
possessing  various  principalities  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  governed  by  their  sheiks,  are  generous  and 
incapable  of  disguise ;  while  the  Bedouins,  a 
third  description  of  Arabs,  wander  incessantly 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  have  no  fixed 
residence.  The  Mograbians  or  Western  Maho- 
metans, are,  next  after  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  (be 
most  numerous  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and 
they  devote  themselves  to  anus  and  the  different 
branches  of  trade.  The  Turks,  the  nominal 
possessors  of  the  country,  and  once  ils  acknow- 
ledged masters,  constitute  another  race  of  its 
inhabitants;  they  formerly  occupied  the  chief 
posts  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Mamelukes, 
or  military  slaves.  The  sword,  the  bow-string, 
poison,  private  execution,  or  public-  murder  was 
the  fate  reserved  for  a  series  of  tyrants  chosen  by 
these  Mamelukes  in  succession,  and  who  in 
general  were  not  permitted  to  live  more  than  five 
or  six  years  ;  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  having 
appeared  during  two  centuries  and  a  half.  These 
people  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  care  of  restrain- 
ing the  Arabs,  superintending  the  collection  of 
the  tributes,  and  electing  the  beys,  in  consequence 
of  a  singular  paradox  in  natural  history  cannot 
propagate.  And  since  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey  they 
have  in  a  great  measure  disowned  the  authority 
of  the  sublime  porte.*  These  at  the  period  we 
are  now  treating  of  amounted  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  constituted  the  principal 
military  force  of  Egypt.  Their  chief  weapon 
consists  of  a.  carabine,  only  thirty  inches  long, 
but  of  so  largo  a  calibre  as  to  discharge  ten  or 
twelve  balls  at  a  time  ;  they  are  mounted  on 
horses,  and  from  the  bow  of  their  saddle  hangs 
a  heavy  mace,  at  the  belt  are  suspended  two  pis- 
tols, and  to  the  left  thigh  is  attached  a  sabre 
which  they  use  in  the  field  of  battle  with  inimi- 
table dexterity.  Such  was  the  country,  and 
such  the  people  against  whom  Bonaparte  now 
led  his  veteran  army.  Its  population  amounted 
indeed  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  but  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war  as  a  science, 
insufficiently  provided  with  artillery,  and  desti- 
tute of  military  discipline. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  admiral  cast 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  than  General 
Bonaparte  hastened  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
to  prepare  lor  the  attack  of  the  once  famous,  but 
now  dilapidated  city  of  Alexandria.  The  sum- 
mons to  surrender  sent  by  the  French  commander 
being  disregarded,  he  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and  in  a  few  hours  carried  by 


assault,  with  a   loss  of  only    one    colonel,    and  BOOK  11. 

seventy  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded,  a  city  that 

in  the  sixth  century,  sustained  a  siege  of  four-  CHAI>.  1 
teon  months,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  twenty-three  ^^JT" 
thousand  men  upon  the  besiegers.  In  order  to 
'strike  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  and  to  preclude 
all  further  resistance,  a  dreadful  slaughter  took 
place  among  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Arabs,  after 
the  city  had  surrendered,  but  it  is  urged  by  Ge- 
neral Berthier,  in  extenuation  of  this  enormity, 
"  that  the  troops  entered  Alexandria  in  express 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  their  commander."  t 
This  once  famous  city,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  sera,  and  which  in  its  highest  state 
of  splendour,  contained  four  thousand  baths,  and 
a  population  equal  to  the  first  cities  of  Europe, 
with  a  library,  in  which  successive  kings  had  col- 
lected more  than  four  hundred  thousand  manu- 
scripts, presented  to  the  disappointed  invaders, 
only  a  wretched  and  confused  heap  of  huts  rather 
than  houses  ;  the  streets  unpaved,  narrow,  noi- 
some and  filthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  stupid, 
ignorant  and  barbarous. 

Possession  having  been  obtained  of  Alexan- 
dria, General  Dessaix,  provided  with  two  field 
pieces,  was  immediately  dispatched  towards  Cairo. 
In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  issued  orders  for  the 
fleet  to  shelter  itself  from  the  enemy  in  the  old 
port  of  Alexandria,  but  on  sounding  the  channel, 
it  was  found,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  Orient,  and  the  road  of  Aboukir 
was  therefore  chosen  as  the  fittest  anchorage. 

The  cannon,  cavalry,  and  military  stores 
having  all  now  been  disembarked,  and  the  chief 
command  conferred  on  General  Kleber,  a  flotilla 
was  established  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  city  of  Rosetta,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  western  arm  of  that  river,  subdued. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the  army 
entered  the  desert,  and  after  experiencing  the  most 
terrible  privations,  from  heat  and  thirst,  arrived 
at  DemeiUour.  Allowing  themselves  only  one 
day's  rest  they  advanced  to  Miniet  Sulame, 
where  intelligence  was  received,  that  the  beyg 
were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  an 
armed  flotilla  had  descended  the  Nile  on  purpose 
to  attack  the  invaders.  Next  morning,  the  Mame- 
lukes, to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  were  dis- 
covered near  the  village  of  Chebreisse,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Here  two  separate 
and  distinct  actions  immediately  took  place,  the 
one  on  the  water  and  the  other  on  the  land.  Bona- 
parte iu  the  mean  time,  having  advanced  to  the 
support  of  Kleber,  formed  his  army  into  five 
squares,  with  the  cavalry  and  baggage  in  the 
centre.  Impelled  by  their  natural  impetuosity, 
the  Mamelukes  commenced  the  attack,  and  were 
suQ'ercd  to  approach  within  the  reach  of  grape- 


*  Voliiey's  Egypt,  t.  i.  c.  7. 


t  Vide  "  Relation  ties  Campagncs  d«  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,"  &c. 
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BOOK  II.  shot,  when   the  cannon   suddenly    opened,    and 

forced  the  main  body  of  the  assailants  to  retreat ; 

CHAP.  IV.  but   some   bolder   than   the    rest,    continued   to 
v— —v-«-/  advance,  and  met  their  fate  either  at  the  muzzle 
1798      of  the  musket  or  thc.poiut  of  the  bayonet.     Im- 
mediately on  this  defeat  of  the   land  forces,   the 
village  of  Chehreisse,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  flotilla   belonging  to  the  beys,  retired  after  a 
desperate    action,     in    which   six   hundred  were 
killed  on  tl:e  side    of  the   vanquished,  and    only 
seven: >    on  that  of  the  victors. 

The  French  troops  pursuing  their  victorious 
career,  advanced  through  deserted  villages,  to 
Krnbabe,  where  on  the  COth  of  July,  they  beheld 
towards  tin:  left,  those  famous  pyramids,  which 
had  braved  the  storms  of  three  thousand  years, 
and  in  front,  about  six  thousand  Mamelukes, 
Arabs,  and  Fellahs,  entrenched  in  the  plain. 
Bonaparte,  after  making  the  same  dispositions 
as  at  Chebreisse,  gave  orders  for  a  charge,  and 
I  lie  Mamelukes,  after  making  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  break  the  way  through  a  rampart  of 
taumets,  fell  back  in  disorder  and  left  the  field 
of  battle  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  General 
Dugua,  availing  himself  of  the  retreat  of  the 
native  troops,  advanced  against  the  village,  while 
two  divisions  under  Generals  Rampon  and  Mar- 
mont  were  detached  towards  the  rear,  and  carried 
tiie  intrenchraents  in  the  face  of  a  masked  battery 
of  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  A  body  of  Mamelukes 
and  Fellahs,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  per- 
ceiving their  retreat  cut  oft'  by  this  masterly 
movement,  took  post  behind  a  ditch,  where  they 
defended  themselves  with  great  bravery,  but  not 
a  single  man  escaped  the  fury  of  the  French 


soldiery,  being  all  either  killed  by  the  sword, 
or  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Murad  Bey,  who  com- 
manded on  this  occasion,  being  forced  to  retreat, 
left  behind  him  four  hundred  camels,  his  artillery, 
baggage,  and  provisions  ;  and  the  victors,  who 
seized  on  many  fine  Arabian  horses,  superbly 
caparisoned,  found  all  the  purses  of  the  van- 
quished Mamelukes  well  stored  with  gold.  This 
decisive  victory,  obtained  with  the  loss  of  ten 
men  killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  opened 
the  gates  of  Cairo  to  the  invaders  ;  the  chief  inha- 
bitants hastening  to  the  camp  of  Bonaparte, 
solicited  his  protection,  while  the  fortunate  chief- 
tain seized  on  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  pyra- 
mids, and  prophesied  that  his  exploits  would 
not  be  forgotten  at  the  end  of  forty  centuries  ;* 
and  in  this  lie  was  not  perhaps  mistaken,  but  it 
will  be  rather  his  exploits  in  Europe  than  in 
Africa,  that  like  the  stupendous  erections  he  was 
now  contemplating,  will  brave  the  iron-tooth  of 
time. 

Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  address  and  plau- 
sibility, having  conciliated  the  confidence  of  the 
sheiks  and  the  principal  families,  by  procla- 
mations admirably  adapted  to  their  prejudices, t 
and  having  organized  a  provisional  government, 
marched  against  Mourad  Bey,  whom  he  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  Ibrahim  Bey, 
taking  a  contrary  direction,  fled  towards  Syria  ; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  French  general  to  the 
capital,  the  dazzling  visions  presented  to  his 
heated  imagination  by  uninterrupted  success, 
were  somewhat  obscured  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  that  had  attended  the  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral Brueix,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir. 


*  "  Duhautdeces  pyramides,  qusrantc  sieclcs  nous  contemplent." — From  the  top  of  these  pyramids  forty  cen- 
turies look  down  upon  us. 

f  "  You  will  be  told,"  says  Bonaparte  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  after  the  surrender 
of  Alexandria,  "  that  J  cometo  destroy  your  religion .  Do  not  believe  it.  Be  assured  that  I  come  to  restore  your  rigbts, 
to  punish  usurpers,  and  that  I  reverence  more  than  the  Mamelukes  themselves,  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the 
Koran.  If  Egypt  be  their  farm,  let  thorn  shew  the  lease  that  God  has  given  them  of  it.  There  were  formerly  among  you 
great  cities,  great  canals,  and  a  great  commerce.  What  has  destroyed  them  all  ?  What  but  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
the  .Mamelukes  ?  "  Cadis,  sheiks,  imans,  and  tchisbadjees,  inform  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Mussulmans." 

Another  proclamation  addressed  to  his  own  army  on  landing,  sufficiently  shewed  that  he  had  studied  the  Egyptian 
character,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  any  length,  consistent  with  liis  main  object  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement, in  accommodating  himself  to  their  dispositions  and  institutions  :—"  The  people,  says  he,  "with  whom  you 
are  going  to  establish  an  intercourse,  are  Mahometans.  The  fr.-st  article  uf  their  faith  is—'  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mahoinet  is  his  prophet."  Do  not  contradict  them.  Treat  their  muftis  and  imans  with  respect,  as  you  have  done  the 
rabbis  and  bishops.  The  Roman  legions  protected  all  religions.  You  w-11  find  here  usages  different  from  those  of 
Europe  ;  you  will  reconcile  yourselves  to  them  by  custom." 

It  is  said,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  that  in  a  visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Cheofs,  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  the 
company  of  the  principal  muftis  arid  imans  oitlie  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  Bonaparte,  "the  beloved  son  of  tlie  church," 
hesitated  not  to  make  use  of  the  following  expressions":—"  Glury  to  Allah  !  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;  Mahomet  is  his 

prophet,  and  I  am  his  friend." "The  divine  Koran  is  the  delight  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of  my  contemplation. 

I  love  the  prophrt,  and  I  bone  ere  long  to  see  and  honour  his  tomb  in  the  holy  city  :  but  my  mission  is  first  to  exterminate 

the  Mamelukes." "  Adriel,  the  angel  of  death  has  breathed  upon  them  ;  we  are  come  anil  they  have  disappeared." 

.  ..."  Be  faithful  to  Allah,  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  seven  marvellous  lif  avens,  and  to  Mahomet  his  prophet,  who 
traversed  all  the  celestial  mansions  in  one  nigiit.  Be  the  friend  of  the  Franks,  and  Allah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Franks  will 
recompense  yon."  ,j 


CHAPTER   V. 


Naval  Campaign  of  1798  :  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  sent  in  Pursuit  of  the  French  Fleet ;  touches  at 
Malta  ;  proceeds  to  Alexandria  ;  and  returns  to  Sicily  without  meeting  with  the  Enemy — Sails 
again  to  the  Coast  of  Egypt — Battle  of  the  Nile ;  its  Glorious  Termination — Influence  of 
that  memorable  Event  upon  the  Courts  of  Europe — The  Porte  declares  War  against  France — 
The  King  of  Naples  invades  the  Roman  Republic,  suffers  a  signal  Defeat,  and  is  driven 
from  his  Dominions — The  King  of  Sardinia  obliged  to  Abdicate  his  Throne — Expedition 
against  Ostend,  and  its  disastrous  Result — Minorca  captured  by  the  British — St.  Domingo 
evacuated — Goza  taken — Summary.  , 


WHILE  the  French  expedition  to  the  east 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  England 
appeared  to  he  pre-eminently  interested  in  its 
destination.  Positive  instructions  were  in  con- 
sequence sent  out  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Cadiz,  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
line  of  battle  ships  to  defeat  this  armament, 
whatever  might  be  its  destination  ;  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
earl,  says,  "  I  think  it  almost  unnecessary,  to 
suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  putting  it  tinder 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson."  This  appointment  the 
gallant  earl  had  already  anticipated,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  ten  sail  of  the  line  was  dispatched 
under  Captain  Trowbridge,  to  join  the  rear- 
admiral,  who  had  previously  been  dispatched  to 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  flying  squadron. 
Rear-admiral  Nelson,  being  thus  invested  with 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  thir- 
teen of  which  carried  seventy-four,  and  one  fifty 
guns,  determined  to  proceed  in  quest  of  the 
enemy. 

Steering  his  course  towards  Malta,  with  an 
intention  of  attacking  the  French  fleet  at  Goza, 
he  arrived  off  that  island  on  the  22d  of  June, 
when,  to  his  mortification,  he  found  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  that  place  five  days  before 
his  arrival,  taking  an  eastward  direction.  Con- 
jecturing, with  great  plausibility,  that  Egypt 
must  be  the  place  of  their  destination,  the 
British  admiral  sailed  for  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  28th,  but  they  had  not 
been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  nor  could  any 
satisfactory  information  be  obtained  at  that 
place.  Still  acting  upon  his  favourite  maxim, 
that  "  perseverance  in  the  profession  will  meet 
its  reward,"  the  gallant  admiral  shaped  his 
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course  northward    for    Caramania ;    thence   he  BOOK  II. 

returned  to  Sicily,  and  after  obtaining  refresh 

ments  and  assistance  of  every  kind  for  his  squad-    CHAP.  V. 
ron  in  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  sailed  once  more  for  v 
Alexandria  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on  the 
first  of  August,  he  discovered  thirteen  sail  of 
line  of  battle  ships,  moored  in  a  strong 
and  compact  line,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  the 
head-most  vessel  being  close  to  the  shoals  on  the 
N.  W.  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  forming  a  kind 
of  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  so  as  not 
to  be  turned  on  the  S.  W.  The  British  admiral, 
who,  from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  had  scarcely 
taken  either  sleep  or  food  for  many  days,  now 
ordered  his  dinner  to  he  served,  while  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  battle ;  and  when  his 
officers  rose  from  table,  and  went  to  their  sepa- 
rate stations,  he  exclaimed — "  Before  this  time  — 
to-morrow  I  shall  have  gained  a  Peerage,  or  West- 
minster Abbey.'"* 

The  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships, 
guns,  and  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French; 
they  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  fri- 
gates, carrying  eleven  hundred  and  ninety 
guns,  and  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ten  men.  The  English  had  the  same  number 
of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
carrying  in  all  one  thousand  and  twelve  guns, 
and  eight  thousand  and  sixty-eight  men.  The 
English  ships  of  the  line  were  all  seventy-fours  ; 
the  French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  and  one 
three-decker  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  ; 
and  the  enemy's  squadron  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  commissary  of  the  fleet,  moored  in  such 
a  situation,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  a  force  more  than 
double  their  own. 


*  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  by  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  Vol.  II.  page  77. 
(No.  15.)  3  G 
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BOOK  II.  The  position  occupied  by   the  French  had 

been  already  celebrated  in  history,   as  the  scene 

CUAP.  V.    of  a   famous   combat  between   Augustus  Caesar 
v«-»~v-*-/  and  Mark  Antony,  near  nineteen  hundred  years 
1798      ago,    which   decided  the  empire  of  the  world. 
On  the  present  conflict  depended  the  naval  supe- 
riority of  two  rival  nations,  the  immediate  renewal 
of  the  war  on   the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
eventual     possession     of     Egypt— perhaps     of 
Ilindostan. 

—  The  moment  Admiral  Nelson  perceived  the 
position  of  the  French  fleet,  that  intuitive  genius 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  displayed  itself; 
and  it  instantly  struck  him,  that  where  there  was 
room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was 
room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.  Having  explained 
to  his  captains  his  mode  of  attack,  and  given 
them  the  general  instruction,  first  "  to  gain  the 
victory — and  then  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
it ;"  the  engagement  commenced  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  first  of  August.  As  soon 
as  some  of  our  van  ships  approached  the  small 
island  of  Bequieres,  the  Alert  French  ship  began 
to  execute  the  orders  of  Admiral  Brueix  which 
were,  to  stand  towards  the  British  ships  until 
nearly  within  gun  shot,  and  then  to  manoeuvre  so 
as  best  to  draw  them  towards  the  outer  shoal 
lying  off'  that  island,  but  the  British  admiral 
escaped  this  decoy,  and  hauled  well  round  all 
the  danger.  On  this  island  of  Bequieres  the 
French  had  established  two  batteries,  but  their 
distance  rendered  them  useless.  As  our  squadron 
advanced,  the  enemy  opened  a  steady  fire  from 
the  starboard  side  of  the  whole  line,  full  into  the 
bows  of  our  ships  ;  and  at  twenty-eight  minutes 

£ast  six,  p.  m.  the  French  hoisted  their  colours, 
aptain  I''olry,  who  led  the  British  van  in  the 
Goliath,  had  long  conceived,  that  if  the  enemy 
were  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  with  the  land, 
the  best  plan  of  attack  would  be  to  lead  between 
them  and  the  shore,  because  the  French  guns  on 
that  side  were  not  likely  to  be  manned,  nor  were 
ready  lor  action ;  acting  upontliisplan  of  attack,  lie 
darted  a-head  of  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship,  Le 
Guerrier,  doubled  her  larboard  side,  and  having 
poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  Frenchman, 
moved  on  to  the  Conquerant,  whom  he  charged 
with  tremendous  fury,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot 
away  her  masts  :  next  followed  the  Zealous, 
Capt.  Hood,  which  attacked  the  Guerrier,  on  the 
side  next  the  shore,  and  in  twelve  minutes,  totally 
disabled  her :  third  proceeded  the  Orion,  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  and  took  her  station  between 
the  enemy's  fifth  and  sixth  ships  :  the  Theseus, 
Captain  Miller,  following  the  same  example, 
encountered  the  third  ship  of  the  enemy  :  the 
Audacious,  Captain  Gould,  moved  round  to  the 
fifth  :  then  advanced  the  Vanguard,  carrying 
the  heroic  Nelson,  and  his  no  less  heroic  Captain 


Berry,  and  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the 
enemy's  third  ship,  with  six  colours  flying  in  his 
rigging,  lest  they  should  be  shot  away — that  they 
should  be  struck,  no  British  admiral  considers 
as  a  possibility ;  having  veered  half  a  cable,  he 
instantly  opened  a  tremendous  fire  ;  under  cover 
of  which  the  other  four  ships  of  his  division,  the 
Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence,  and  Majestic, 
sailed  on  a-head  of  the  admiral.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six  guns,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  Vanguard's  deck,  was  killed  or 
wounded  ;  and  three  times  in  succession  did  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  enemy  sweep  away  the 
seamen  that  served  these  guns.  Captain  Louis, 
in  the  Minotaur,  nobly  supported  his  friend  and 
commander,  and  anchoring  next  a-head  of  the 
Vanguard,  took  off  the  fire  of  the  Aquilon,  the 
fourth  in  the  French  line.  The  Defence,  Captain 
Peyton,  took  his  station,  with  great  judgment 
a-head  of  the  Minotaur,  and  engaged  the  Frank- 
lin, of  80  guns,  the  sixth  ship  of  the  enemy  on 
the  starboard  bow,  which  ship  bore  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Blanquet  de  Chelard,  the  second  in 
command. 

Thus,  by  the  masterly  seamanship  of  the 
British  commanders,  nine  of  our  ships  were  so 
disposed   as  to  bear  their   force  upon  six  of  the 
enemy.     The  seventh  of  the  French  line  was  the 
Orient,  the  admiral's  ship,  a  vessel  of  immense 
size,  bearing  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  :  this 
stupendous    adversary    was  undertaken  by  the 
Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby  ;  while  the  Majestic, 
Captain  Westcott,  who  engaged  the  Heureux, 
the   ninth   ship  on  the  starboard  bow,  received 
also  at  the  same  time  the   fire  of  the  Tonnant, 
which  was  the  eighth  in  the  line.     The  other  four 
ships    of    the    British    squadron    having    been 
detached  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  French, 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the  action 
began,  and  the  shades  of  night  began  to  close  in 
upon  them  before  they  reached  the  scene  of  action. 
Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,   took  the 
lead  of  these  ships.      As   he   came    on   sound- 
ing, the    increased    darkness   of  the    night  had 
greatly'  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  naviga- 
tion ;  and  suddenly,  after  having   found  eleven 
foot  water,  before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again, 
he  was  fast  a-ground,  on  the  tail  of  the  shoal  of 
Bequieres,  nor  could  all  his  own  exertions,  united 
to  tliose  of  Captain  Thompson,  in  the   Leander, 
and  Captain  Hardy,   in  the  Mutine  brig,  both  of 
which   came  to   his   assistance,  /  get  him    oft'  in 
time  to  share  in  the   danger  and  the  glory  of  the 
action.     It  was  however,  some  satisfaction  to  the 
mortified  spirit  of  Captain  Trowbridge,  that  his 
ship  served  as   a  beacon   to   the  Alexander  and 
Swiftsure,  which  must  else,  from  the  course  they 
were  holding,  have  gone  considerably  further  on 
the  reef,  and  would  inevitably  have  been  lost,, 


* 


PLAN   OF   THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    NILE, 

August  1st,  1798. 

The  British  Ships  approaching-  the  enemy's  line  are  represented  thus  $?Z»  with  the  Capitals  A  B  C  &c.  referring  to 
their  names  :  and  the  point  of  view  is  from  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Bay.  —  British  ships  at  their  respective  stations  in  the  attack 
are  represented  thus  C>  and  the  dotted  lines  shew  their  respective  tracks.  A  Goliath  ;  B  Zealous  ;  C  Orion  ;  D  Audacious  ; 
E  Theseus  ;  F  Vanguard  ;  G  Minotaur  ;  H  Bellerophon  ;  I  Defence  ;  K  Majestic  ;  L  Alexander  ;  M  Swiftsure  ;  of  74  guns 
each.  N  Leaoder,  50  guns  ;  O  Culloden,  74  guns  ;  P  Mutine,  14  guns. 


BAY  OF  ABOUKIR 


The  French  Line  of  Battle  Ships  are  represented  thus  gg>  1  Le  Guerrier,  74  guns,  taken  and  afterwards  burnt  as  unser- 
viceable; 2  Le  Cnnqueram,  74  guns,  taken;  3  Le  Spartiate,  74  guns,  taken;  4  L'Aquilon,  74  guns,  taken  ;  5  Le  Peuple 
Souverain,  74  guns,  taken  ;  C  Le  Franklin,  80  guns,  taken  ;  7  L'Orient,  120  guns,  burnt ;  8  Le  Tonnant,  80  guns,  taken  ; 
0  LeHeureux,  74  guns,  taken  and  afterwards  burnt;  10  Le  Timoleon,  74  guns,  burnt;  11  Le  Guillaume  Tell,  80  guns, 

14  La 
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These  ships,  after  escaping  the  peril  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  entered  the  bay,  and  took 
their  stations,  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  was  the 
whole  fleet,  in  a  manner  that  is  remembered  with 
general  admiration.  At  this  juncture  the  Belle- 
rophon,  overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient,  her 
lights  extinguished,  nearly  two  hundred  of  her 
crew  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  her  masts  ami 
cables  shot  away,  was  drifting  out  of  the  line, 
towards  the  lee  side  of  the  bay,  when  the  Swift- 
sure  which  at  first  mistook  her  for  a  ship  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  came  up,  and 
taking  her  station,  opened  a  steady  lire  on  the 
quarter  of  the  Franklin,  and  the  bows  of  the 
French  admiral.  At  the  same  instant  Captain 
Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  under  the  stern  of 
the  Orient,  and  anchoring  within  side  of  his  lar- 
board quarter,  raked  him,  and  kept  up  a  severe 
fire  of  musketry  on  his  decks.  The  last  ship 
which  arrived  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  was  the  Leander,  Captain  Thompson,  and 
took  her  station  in  such  a  position  as  to  rake  both 
the  Franklin  and  the  Orient.  The  conflict  was 
now  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  only  light  to  guide  the  operations  of  the  fleets 
was  derived  from  the  flashes  of  their  cannon. 
The  two  first  ships  of  the  French  line  had  been 
dismasted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  others  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  that  victory  was  already  certain 
— its  extent  was  the  only  remaining  question. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ships  of  the  enemy 
vvere  taken  possession  of  at  half-past  eight. 

While  the  battle  raged  .with  its  utmost  fury 
the  British  admiral  himself  received  a  wound  in 
the  head,  from  a  piece  oflangridge  shot,  which 
cut  a  large  flap  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  from 
sthe  bone,  and  which  falling  over  his  only  remain- 
ing eye,  left  him  in  total  darkness.  Captain. 
Berry,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  ship  during 
theremainderof  the  action  devolved,  wasstanding 
near  his  admiral  when  he  received  this  dreadful 
wound,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he  was 
falling.  The  great  effusion  of  blood  occasioned  an 
apprehension  that  the  wound  would  be  mortal  : 
Nelson  himself  thought  so;  and  on  being  taken  . 
down  into  the  cock-pit,  he  called  his  chaplain  to 
deliver  his  dying  remembrances  to  Lady  Nelson  ; 
but  the  surgeon  on  examining  the  wound,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  merely  superficial,  and  the  gloom 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  crew 
under  the  agonizing  apprehension  of  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  was  dissipated  and  turned  into 
.expressions  of  joy. 

The  French  Admiral  Brueix,  who  sustained 
the  honour  of  his  flag  with  undirninished  firmness, 
and  had  been  three  times  wounded  during  the 
present  engagement,  without  quitting  his  station, 
now  received  a  shot,  which  almost  cut  him  in  two  : 
still  he  remained  upon  the  deck,  and  this  hero, 
(No.  15.) 
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so  well  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  survived  his  last  BOOK  II. 

wound  only  a   quarter  of  an   hour.     Soon  after  

nine  o'clock  the  Orient  struck  her  colours  and  CHAP.  V. 
appeared  in  flames.  The  fire  spread  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  By  the  prodigious  light  of 
this  conflagration,  the  situation  of  the  two 
fleets  could  now  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
towers  of  Rosetta,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. — 
Finding  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
those  who  had  escaped  death  in  battle,  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  plunging  into  the 
sea.  About  ten  o'clock  the  ship  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  silence  not  less  awful.  The  firing,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  instantly  ceased  on  both  sides, 
and  the  first  sound  which  broke  the  portentous 
stillness,  was  the  dash  of  the  shattered  masts 
and  yards  falling  into  the  water  from  the  vast 
height  to  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the  explo- 
sion. It  is  upon  record,  that  a  battle  between 
two  armies  was  once  broken  off  by  an  earthquake; 
but  no  incident  in  war  produced  by  human 
means,  has  ever  equalled  the  awful  sublimity  of 
this  simultaneous  pause.  About  seventy  of  the 
crew  of  the  Orient  were  saved  by  the  English 
boats,  and  among  the  many  hundreds  who  perished, 
were  the  Commodore  Casa  Bianca  and  his  son, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age  :  they  were  for  a  time  seen  in  the  water,  on 
the  wreck  of  the  Orient's  mast,  seeking  each  other, 
when  the  ship  blew  up,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
hopes  and  their  fears.  The  Orient  had  on  board 
money  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  the  fire 
re-commenced  with  the  ships  to  the  leeward  of 
the  centre,  and  continued  without  intermission 
till  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  then  grew 
very  faint  till  about  five,  when  it  was  again  resu- 
med with  redoubled  fury,  but  it  was  on  the  ene- 
my's part,  the  resistance,  not  of  hope,  but  of 
despair.  At  day  break  the  Guillaume  Tell,  and 
the  Genereux,  the  two  rear  ships  of  the  enemy, 
were  the  only  French  ships  of  the  line  that  had 
their  colours  flying,  and  in  the  forenoon  they  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  taking  along 
with  them  two  frigates.  The  Zealous,  worthy  of 
her  name,  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit,  but 
as  there  was  no  other  ship  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port Captain  Hood,  he  was  recalled.  The  firing 
continued  in  the  bay  with  some  intermission  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  entirely 
ceased.  As  soon  as  the  admiral  thought  the  vic- 
tory secure,  he  issued  the  following  order : — 
"  Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  majesty's 
arms  with  victory,  the  admiral  intends  returning 
public  thanks  for  the  same,  at  two  o'clock  this 
day,  and  he  recommends  every  ship  doing  the 
same."  The  vanquished,  deprived  of  the  con- 
solations of  religion  by  the  wild  theories  of  their 
3  H 
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BOOK  11.  governors,  had  not  even  this  solace  in  distress, 
nor  could  they  imagine  to  what  cause  to  impute 
the  solemn  stillness  that  prevailed  through  the 
British  fleet,  while  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
crews  were  presented  to  the  giver  of  all  victory. 
During  the  action,  thousands  of  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Arabian  prophet  lined  the  shores  of 
Egypt,  and  for  three  successive  nights  the  whole 
coast  and  the  adjacent  country  were  illuminated 
in  honour  of  the  victory.* 


Thus  ended  an  engagement  whir-h  will 
ever  rank  amongst  the  most  distinguished  victories 
in  the  naval  annals  of  the  world— "  Victory" 
said  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  "  is  not  a  name  strong 
enough  for  such  a  scene — it  was  a  Conquest." — 
The  result  was,  that  out  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
sail,  the  admiral's  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  and  the  Timoleon  of  seventy-four 
were  burnt ;  while  two  eighty  gun-ships,  and 
seven  seventy-fours  were  captured  ;  and  it  was 


*  The  memorable  letter  sent  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  which  had  been  begun  under  the  imme- 
diate impression  of  approaching-  death,  and  concluded  amidst  the  dreadful  scene  of  devastation  which  the  surrounding- 
ocean  continued  for  days  to  display,  must  not  be  omitted,  it  was  in  these  words  :  ] 

MY  LORD,  Vanguard  off  He  Mouth  nf  the  Nile,  August  3,   1798. 

Almighty  God  has  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  in  the  late  battle  by  a  great  victory  over  the  ileet  of  the  enemy,  whom 
I  attacked  at  sun-set  on  the  1st  of  August,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  enemy  were  moored  in  a  stron  g  line  of  battle 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  (of  shoals,)  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns 
and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van  ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  squadron  your  Lordship  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  under  my  command. — Their  high  state  of  discipline  is  well  known  to  you,  and  with  the  judgment  of  the  captains, 
together  with  their  valour  and  that,  of  the  officers  and  men  of  every  description,  it  was  absolutely  irresistible. 

Could  any  thing  from  my  pen  add  to  the  characters  of  the  captains  I  would  write  it  with  pleasure,  but  that  is 
impossible. 

1  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain  Westcott  of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  action  ;  but  the  ship  was 
continued  to  be  so  well  fought  by  her  First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  that  I  have  given  him  an  order  to  command  her 
till  your  Lordship's  pleasure  is  known. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all  but  their  two  rear-ships,  are  nearly  dismasted  ;  and  those  two,  with  two  frigates,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  made  their  escape;  nor  was  it  I  assure,  you,  in  my  power,  to  prevent  them.  Captain  Hood  most 
handsomely  endeavoured  to  do  it,  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to  support  the  Zealous,  anil  I  was  obliged  to 
call  her  in. 

The  support  and  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  I  was  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  deck,  but  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by  that  event.  Captain  Berry  was 
fully  equal  to  the  important  service  then  going  on,  and  to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  every  information  relative 
to  this  victory.  He  will  present  you  with  the  flag  of  tbe  second  in  command,  that  of  the  commander-in-chief 
burnt  in  the  Orient.  w 

Herewith  I  transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and  the  French. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

HORATIO  NELSON. 
To  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  Comnander-in-C/iief,  <$c.  fyc.  off  Cadiz. 


ENGLISH    LINE    OF    BATTLE. 

Slnps.  Commanders. 

1  Culloden         Captain  Trouhridge 

2  Theseus  Captain  Miller 

3  Alexander       Captain  Ball 

4  Vanguard,    \  J^-adm.  Sir  H.  Nelson, 

'    I  Captain  Berry, 

5  Minotaur,        Captain  Louis, 

C  Leander,  Captain  Thompson, 

7  Swrftsure,  Captain  Hallowell, 

8  Audacious,  Captain  Gould, 

9  Defence,  Captain  J.  Peyton, 

10  Zealous,          Captain  Hood, 

11  Orion,  Captain  Sir  J.  Saumarez, 

12  Goliath,  Captain  Foley, 

13  Majestic,         Captain  Westcott, 

14  Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby, 

La  Mutine  brig,  T.  M.  Hardy. 


FRENCH    LINE    OF    BATTLE. 


Guns.  Men. 

74  590 

74  590 

74  590 

74  595 


Ships.  Commanders. 

1  Le  Guerrier,  (taken} 

2  Le  Conquerant, 

3  Le  Spartiate, 

4  L'Aquilon, 

5  Le  Souverain  Peuple, 


Guns.  Men. 

7-1  700 

(taken)           74  700 

(taken)            74  700 

(taken)            74  700 

(taken)            74  700 


74 
50 

640 
343 

7 

*-"~    "    luiftiiu,    AIITUI     atiiiiuui    1  'lai  HI  lll'l  ,      (  lltHI  fll 

C  Adm.  Brueix,  commander  in  J 
L'Orient,   •?  chief,  Captain  Casa  Bianca,  > 

ou 
120 

»00 
1010 

74 

590 

( 

(burnt)                  3 

74 
74 

590 
590 

8 
10 

LeTonnant, 
L'Heureux, 
Le  Timoleon, 

(taken) 
(taken) 
(burnt) 

80 
74 
74 

800 
700 
700 

74 

590 

11 

Le  Mercure, 

(taken  1 

74 

700 

74 
74 
74 

590 
590 
590 

12 
13 

LeGuillaumeTell, 
Le  Genereux, 

5  Rear-adm.  Villeneuve  ) 
(             (escaped)             j 
(escaped) 

80 
74 

800 
700 

74 

590 

FRIGATES. 

1 

Le  Diane, 

(escaped) 

48 

300 

2 

Le  Justice, 

(escaped) 

44 

300 

3 

L'Artemise, 

(burnt) 

36 

250 

4 

La  Serieuse, 

(dismasted  and  sunk) 

36 

250 

t  Vide  London  Gaz«tte,  October  2d,  1798. 
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the  firm  persuasion  of  the  British  Admiral,  that 
had  he  been  more  amply  provided  with  frigates, 
all  the  enemy's  transports  and  smaller  vessels  in 
the  harbour  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  their 
ships  of  the  line.  This  deficiency  of  frigates  he 
deeply  regretted,  and  in  his  usual  forcible  way 
of  expressing  himself,  said — "  Should  I  die  at 
— the  present  moment,  '  Want  of  frigates'  would  be 
found  written  on  my  heart."  The  British  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five.  Of  the  French  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  five,  including  the  wounded, 
went  on  shore  by  cartel,  and  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  perished  ! — constituting 
a  loss,  during  that  glorious,  but  fatal  night,  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred  human  beings  an  hour  ! 
One  British  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  only 
fell ;  this  was  the  brave  Captain  Westcott,  who 
was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and  whose  place 
was  supplied  with  great  gallantry  and  skill  by 
his  lieutenant,  afterwards  appointed  Captain 
Cuthbert. 

While  the  renown  of  this  "  conquest" 
reached  every  part  of  the  globe,  its  political 
effects  all  over  Europe,  were  instantaneous  and 
surprising.  The  enemies  of  France  every  where 
recovered  from  the  despondency  with  which  they 
had  been  oppressed  previous  to  this  glorious 
event,  and  an  evident  re-animation  took  place  in 
all  their  councils,  which  were  now  occupied  in 
improving  an  event,  that  on  the  admission  of 
Bonaparte  himself,  proclaimed  England  sove- 
reign of  the  ocean.* 

The  events  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Augnst 
were  celebrated  throughout  England  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations.  His  majesty  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Baron  of  Great  Britain  with  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  a  year  on  the  admiral, 
who  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  style 
— and  dignity  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile.  The 
grand  signior  also  transmitted  a  superb  diamond 
chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from  one 
of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
at  a  later  period,  granted  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  in  Sicily.  Captains 
Berry  and  Thompson  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  the  other  commanders  were 
presented  with  gold  medals.  The  Turkish  Sul- 
tan sent  a  purse  of  two  thousand  sequins  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  wounded,  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation  did  themselves  the  honour  to  raise  by 
public  subscription  a  much  larger  sum  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  action. 

Though  the  sensation  of   this  victory  was 
felt  all  over  Europe,  and  reached  to  Hindostan, 


it  was  at  Radstadt  where  the  effect  became  the  BOOK  II. 

most  evident.     The  deputation  of  the  empire  had  1 

already  agreed  to  a  plan  of  indemnities,  by  CHAP.  V. 
means  of  which,  no  less  than  forty-four  of  the  x—"-v~««-/ 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  states  were  to  make  1798 
immense  sacrifices  to  obtain  peace  ;  but  the  attack 
on  Switzerland  and  Rome,  and  the  impolitic 
expedition  of  Bonaparte  into  Egypt,  joined  to 
the  opposition  he  had  there  encountered,  and 
the  recent  disaster  of  the  French  navy,  rendered 
a  new  contest  on  the  Continent  unavoidable. — 
At  this  juncture  too,  and  partly  from  the  same 
causes,  the  Turks  declared  war  against  France ; 
and  Russia,  under  the  government  of  the  empe- 
ror Paul,  became  an  efficient  member  of  the  new 
coalition  preparing  against  the  French  nation. — 
This  alliance  was  strengthened  rather  by  the 
activity  than  the  power  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
who,  after  issuing  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  republic  on  the  22d  of  November,  put  his 
army  in  motion  against  the  French  on  the  -23d 
of  that  month,  and  on  the  29th  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Roman  capital. — 
But  this  success  was  of  short  duration,  for  on 
the  loth  of  December,  the  Neapolitan  troops 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Civita  Castillana. — 
This  disa'ster  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Rome,  and  such  was  the  hard  fate 
of  Ferdinand  IV.  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  all  his  continental 
dominions,  and  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English 
man  of  war. 

But  the  fate  of  Charles  Emanuel  I.  King 
of  Sardinia,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  deplo- 
rable. This  prince,  who  had  been  lately  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Ligurian  republic,  had  be- 
come an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, under  whose  control,  he  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  an  act  of  renunciation  of  his  power 
and  authority,  to  order  the  Piedmontese  army 
to  consider  itself  as  a  portion  of  the  French 
troops,  and  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  Turin  as 
a  pledge  that  no  resistance  whatever  should  be 
attempted  against  the  present  act,  which  the 
unfortunate  monarch  was  compelled  to  say 
"  emanated  purely  from  his  own  will !" 

At  no  period  of  our  history,  did  the  natives 
of  the  British  isles  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of 
courage  and  constancy  than  at  the  present.  Not- 
withstanding the  increased  burthen  of  taxation 
and  the  peculiar  pressure  of  the  triple  assessed 
taxes,  all  'ranks  and  classes  of  men  displayed  a 
laudable  degree  of  vigour  and  patriotism  :  even 
those  who  doubted  the  justice  and  denied  the 
policy  of  the  war,  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
foreign  domination  ;  and  an  armed  and  united 


*  In  a  letter  to  the  directory,  written  by  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the.  Nile,  he  thug 
expresses  liimvlt'; — <;  The  destinies  have  wished  to  prove  by  this  event,  as  by  all  others,  that  if  they  have  assigned  us  a 
great  preponderance  on  the  continent,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the  seas  to  our  rivals." 
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ROOK  II.  people,  although  not  unconscious   of  the  gigan- 

—  tic  power,  mocked  the  empty  boasts  of  an  enemy 

CHAP.  V.    who  threatened  to  invade  their  shores. 

The    offensive    operations    of  the  kingdom 
were  as  usual  checquered  with  a  variety  of  good 
and  bad  fortune.     During  the  spring,  an   expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  against  maritime  Flanders, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  bason, 
gates,  and  sluices   of  the  Bruges  canal,  as  well 
as  destroying  the  internal  navigation,  by  means 
of  which,  transport-schuyts,  instead  of  risking  a 
sea  voyage,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  an   internal 
intercourse  between  Holland,  France,  and  Flan- 
ders.    An  armament   accordingly  sailed  for   the 
purpose,  from   Margate  roads,   on   the  J8th  of 
May,  under   Captain  Popham,  with  a  body   of 
troops,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Coote.     On  the   arri- 
val of  the  expedition  before  Ostend,   the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  made  for  a  descent,  and 
while  the  Wolvereen,  Asp,  and  Biter,  returned 
the  fire  of  the  batteries,   the  Hecla  and  Tartarus 
bombs  threw  their   shells  with  so  much  rapidity 
and  precision,   that  the   town  was  set  on  fire  in 
several  places,  and  the  shipping  did  not  escape 
without   damage.     On  the  19ih.  a  landing  was 
effected  to  the  north-west,  without  opposition, 
and  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  formed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  burn  several  boats,  demolish  the  sluice- 
gates, and  effect  a  grand  explosion,  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  destroy  a   great  national  work, 
which  had  cost  the  states  of  Bruges  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  had  not  been  completed  with 
a  labour   of  five   years.     Thus  having,   as  was 
supposed,  rendered  the  Bruges  canal  unservice- 
able,   the  commander-in-chief  attempted   about 
noon  to  return   on  board   the  shipping,   but  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  wind  was  so  high,  and 
the  surf  so  much  increased,  that  the  attempt  was 
impracticable.     Upon  this  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  occupy  a  position  upon  the  sand  hills,   at  a 
little  distance   from  the   beach,   and  by  way  of 
gaining  time,  the  governor  of  Ostend  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  ;  but  this  fate  was  unhappily 
reserved  for    the  invaders    themselves,    as  that 
officer  found  means  in  the  course  of  the  night  to 
assemble  a  great  force,  with  which  he  hemmed 
in  the  English  early  in  the  morning,    and   all 
resistance  being  in  vain,  they  surrendered,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  in  the  course  of  which,  Major- 
general   Coote  himself  was  wounded.     Captain 
Popham    endeavoured   without  effect    to  obtain 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  it  appears  at  first 
to  have  been  the  intention  of    the    French  go- 


vernment to  oblige  the  British  troops  to  labour 
at  the  reparation  of  the  works  they  had  des- 
troyed ;  but  it  was  found  on  inspection,  that 
the  damage  was  but  trifling,  every  thing  being 
restored  to  its  former  state  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Early  in  November,  a  small  squadron  was 
dispatched  against  Minorca,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Duckworth,  and  the  command  of  the 
land  forces  conferred  upon  General  Stuart,  an 
active  and  enterprizing  officer.  After  a  short  and 
feeble  resistance,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Juan  de  Quesada,  surrendered  to  the 
British  force,  which  did  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
single  man  in  the  conquest  of  this  important 
Spanish  colony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  ministry, 
finding  that  no  portion  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  had 
already  been  lavished,  could  be  retained  without 
immense  sacrifices,  determined,  very  wisely,  to 
abandon  that  conquest.  In  virtue  of  this  decision, 
Major-general  Maitland  agreed  with  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  now  commander-in-chief  in  that 
colony,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  to 
leave  the  island,  on  condition  that  the  black 
chief  would  guarantee  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  the  inhabitants  who  might  choose  to  remain, 
and  these  easy  conditions  being  readily  accepted, 
the  British  force  sailed  from  the  island  on  the 
9th  of  May. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  island 
of  Goza  surrendered  to  the  British  navy,  which 
was  this  year  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  its 
successful  exertions  ;  thirteen  line  of  battle,  and 
as  many  forty-gun  ships  and  frigates  having  been 
either  captured,  burnt,  or  destroyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  lost  the  Ambuscade, 
mounting  thirty-two  guns,  after  a  severe  action 
in  the  hay  of  Biscay,  with  the  Bayonnaise  ;  the 
Jason  and  La  Pique,  captured  near  Brest ;  and 
the  Leander,  of  fifty  gnus,  which  struck,  re- 
luctantly, to  Le  Genereux,  of  seventy -four  guns, 
after  a  battle  of  six  hours,  in  which  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag  suffered  no  stain. 

But  the  security  of  the  British  isles  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  failure  of  a  naval  and 
military  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  enemy 
in  the  port  of  Brest,  and  destined  to  renew  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  in  Ireland  ;  to  record 
the  rise,  progress,  and  extinction  of  which 
insurrection,  will  be  the  business  of  a  separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

British  History:  Ministers  again  express  a  Wish  to  enter  into  Negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment— Correspondence  on  that  Subject — The  Negociators  assemble  at  Lisle — Progress  of  the 
Negotiation — /to  Rupture — Meeting  of  Parliament — Secession  of  the  Members  of  Opposi- 
tion— Joint  Address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Negotiations — New 
Measures  of  Finance :  triple  Assessment ;  voluntary  Contributions ;  Redemption  of  the  Land 
Tax — National  Defence:  Motion  for  calling  out  the  Supplementary  Militia;  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  voluntary  Associations;  for  more  effectually  manning  the  Navy — Duel  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney — The  Name  of  Mr.  Fox  erased  from  the  Council- Books  by  his 
Majesty — Second  Estimate  of  Supplies — Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — Dis- 
cussions on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

IN    the    interval    between    the    treaty    of  gociations  should  be  rather  for  a  definitive  than  BOOK.  II. 

Leoben,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  and  the  treaty  of  for  a  preliminary  treaty.     The  British  govern 

Campo  Formio,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  incut  rejoined,  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  CHAP.  VI. 
the  British  ministry,  finding  that  the  coalition  progress  and  turn  of  the  uegociations,  whether 
against  France  was  effectually  dissolved,  again  preliminary  or  definitive  articles  should  be  signed. 
declared  themselves  actuated  by  a  wish  to  con-  The  directory,  in  three  days  after  the  date  of 
elude  hostilities,  and  to  give  to  Europe  the  Lord  Grenville's  last  note,  transmitted  the  ne- 
enjoyment  of  a  general  peace.  cessary  passports  for  a  minister,  "  furnished  with 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  June,  1797,  an  "  full  powers  from  his  Britannic  Majesty,  for  the 
official  note  from  Lord  Grenville  to  M.  de  la  "  purpose  of  negociating,  concluding,  and  signing 
Croix,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  "  a  definitive  and  separate  treaty  of  peace  ;"  and 
communicated  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  fixed  upon  the  city  of  Lisle  as  the  place  of  meeting 
British  government  to  negociate  preliminaries,  for  the  respective  plenipotentiaries.*  On  the 
which  might  be  definitively  arranged  at  a  future  17th  of  June,  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  ad- 
congress.  The  French  government,  pursuing  dressed  to  M.  de  la  Croix,  informed  him  that  his 
their  usual  policy  of  negociating  a  separate  majesty  had  made  choice  of  the  same  minister 
peace  with  each  of  their  enemies,  replied,  that  to  represent  him  on  this,  as  on  a  former  similar 
the  directory  "  would  receive  with  eagerness  the  occasion  ;  to  which  the  French  minister,  in 
overtures  and  proposals  which  should  be  made  reply,  signified  "  the  consent  of  the  directory, 
to  it  by  the  court  of  England,"  but  required,  that  the  negociations  should  be  opened  with 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delay,  that  the  ne-  Lord  Mulmesbury,"  intimating,  however,  at  the 

^ 

*  Farm  of  Passport. 
LIBERTY,  EQUALITY.  FRATERNITY,  UNION. 

In  the  nume  <\f  the  French  Republic. 

To  all  officers  civil  and  military,  charged  to  maintain  public  order  in  the  different  departments  of  France,  and  to 
make  the  French  name  respected  abroad. 

Allow  t»  pass  freely 

furnished  with  full  powers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating,  concluding,  and  signing  a  definitive 
and    separate   treaty    of    peare    with    the    French    republic,    native   of  SolnS to  l"'s'<S 

department  of  the  north,  the  place  appointed  for  the  negotiation  without  giving,  or  suffering 

any  hindrance  to  be  given  to  him. 

This  passport  shall  be  in  force  for  decades  only. 

Given  at  Paris,  the  23d  Prairial,  5th  year  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  (Signed)  C'H.  DE  LA  CROIX. 

Hy  the  minister.  (Signed)  J.  GUIRADET. 

(No.   15.)  3  I 
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BOOK  II   same   t'Hle>  "  tliat   anotl>er   choice   would  have 

'_  appeared  to  the  directory  more  favourable  for  the 

CHAP.  VI.   speedy  conclusion  of  peace." 
v^-v-*-'  Early  in  July,  Lord  Malmesbury  arrived  at 

1797  Lisle,  where  he  was  met  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, Le  Tourneur,  late  member  of  the 
directorial  council,  PlevillelePelley,  andllugues 
B.  Maret.  His  lordship  opened  the  business 
by  submitting  the  plan  of  pacification,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  British  ministry :  thi< 
projft  required  the  cession  of  the  colony  of  Trini- 
dad, on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  and  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cochin,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  on  the  part  of 
Holland  :  in  return  for  which  it  was  proposed, 
that  Great  Britain  should  cede  all  the  other  set- 
tlements taken  from  France  and  her  allies  in  the 
course  of  the  war  :  our  minister  further  required 
the  restoration  of  his  personal  property  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  an  equivalent  in  money ; 
and  that  France  should  engage  to  procure  for 
him,  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  an  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  that  Portugal 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  that  no 
demand  should  be  made  upon  that  country  by 
France. 

To  these  proposals  the   French    answered, 
that  previous  to   entering  on  the  main  business 
it  was  necessary  that  three  concessions   should 
be  made  :  first,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should 
resign  the  title   of  King   of  France  ;  secondly, 
that  the  ships  taken  and  destroyed  at   Toulon 
should  be  restored,  or  restitution  made  for  them  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  any  mortgage  which  England 
might  have   upon  the  Low  Countries,  in  conse- 
quence of  money  lent  to  the  Emperor   of  Ger- 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on   the  war 
against  France,    should  be  given  up. — On  the 
first    of    these    points,    Lord    Malmesbury  ob- 
served, "  that  on  all  former  occasions  a  separate 
article  had  been  agreed  to,  which   appeared  to 
Answer  every  purpose  they  required,  and  which 
it  was  his  intention,   as  the  treaty  advanced,  to 
have  proposed  as  proper  to  make  a  part  of  this  :" 
on  the  second,  lie  replied,    "  that  this   claim  of 
restoring  the  ships  was  so  perfectly  unlooki-d  for, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it  in  his  instructions:"  and  on  the  third, 
'  that  if  the  French  republic  had  taken  the  Low 
Countries  as  they  stood,  charged   \vith  all  their 
inoumbranres,    there   could  be  no    doubt  what 
these  words  meant,  and  that  if  no  exception  was 
stated  in  the  first  instance,  none  could  be  made 
with  a  retro-active  effect."     These  were  the  ob- 
servations that    occurred    to    him  on   the   first 
mention  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  had  ad- 
verted, but  lie   would  transmit  a  paper  stating 
the  three  claims    to   his  government  for  consi- 
deration. 

*Vide 


On  the  15th  of  July,  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  "  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, unable  to  detach  itself  from  the  engage- 
ments which  it  has  contracted  with  its  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  establishes,  as 
an  indispensible  preliminary  of  the  negociation 
for  the  peace  with  England,  the  consent  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  the  restitution  of  all  the 
possessions  which  he  occupies,  not  only  from  the 
French  republic,  but  further  and  formally  of  those 
of  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic."  Our 
minister  replied,  "  that  the  requisition  of  these 
terms,  was  in  effect  to  declare  the  intention  of 
France  to  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  treaty,  • 
as  it  proposed  cessions  on  one  side,  without  any 
compensation  on  the  other :  if  this  were  the 
resolution  of  the  directory,  the  negociation  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  it  only  remained  for  Great  Britain 
to  persevere  in  maintaining,  with  an  energy 
and  spirit  proportioned  to  the  exigency,  a  war 
that  could  not  be  ended  but  by  yielding  to  terms 
at  once  disgraceful  and  unjust." 

The  French  plenipotentiaries,  feeling  the 
justice  of  these  observations,  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  apply  to  their  constituents,  the  directory, 
for  fresh  instructions  ;  but  though  this  assurance 
was  given  on  the  23d  of  July,  yet,  at  a  conference 
held  between  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  28th 
of  August,  it  was  admitted  that  no  specific  in- 
structions had  arrived  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  announced,  that  the  delay  of  communica- 
tion arose  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bata- 
vian republic,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  settle- 
ments being  retained  by  Great  Britain.  It  was 
however  pretty  notorious  to  all  Europe,  that  the 
members  of  the  directory  were  at  this  period 
tottering  in  their  seats,  and  that,  during  the  delay 
of  the  negociation,  their  attentions  were  confined 
to  their  own  preservation.  For  another  fortnight 
the  procrastinations  continued,  and  during  this 
crisis,  another  revolution  took  place  in  France, 
which  expelled  two  of  the  most  able  of  its  mem- 
bers, Barthelemi  and  Carnot,  from  the  office  of 
directors,  and  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
already  narrated.*  The  events  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  French  am- 
bassadors, at  that  time  at  Lisle,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  citizens  Treilhard  and  Bonneir 
d'Alco,  as  their  successors.  This  change  of 
negoeiators  was  not  more  unpleasant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Lord  Malmesbury,  than  it  was  inauspi- 
cious to  the  progress  of  the  negociations.  Im- 
mediately after  their  first  interview,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  required 
to  inform  them,  whether,  as  a  preliminary  to 
negociations,  he  was  empowered  to  concede  on 
the  part  of  his  government,  that  England  should 
surrender  "  all  the  possessions  she  had  gained 
page  197, 
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from   France  and  lier  allies,  since  the  beginning 
of  the    war  :"  and   his  lordship  was  further  re- 
quired to  return  an  explicit  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion  in    the  course   of  the    same    day.     On  the 
16th,  his  lordship  addressed  a  note  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,    in   which    he   intimated,    that 
"  he  neither  could  nor  ought   to  treat  upon  any 
Other    principle  than  that    of    compensation — a 
principle   which  had    been  formally   recognised 
as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  equally  just,  honourable, 
and   advantageous  to  the  two  powers."     On  the 
same   day  the    French    ministers    apprized  his 
lordship  of  "  a  decree  of  the  executive  directory," 
purporting,     "  that    in  case  Lord  Malmesbury 
should  declare  himself  not  to  have  the  necessary 
powers     for    agreeing    to    all    the    restitutions 
which  the   laws  and   the  treaties  which  bind  the 
French  republic  make  indispensible,    he    shall 
be  to  return  in  four  and  twenty  hours  to  his  court, 
to  ask  for   sufficient  powers."     The  obvious  an- 
swer to  this  imperious  mandate  was  returned  by 
Lojd  Mulmesbury  at   eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the   same  day,  in    a   note  demanding  the 
necessary  passports    for  himself   and  his  suite, 
to  return  to  England  within   the  time  prescribed 
by  the  executive  directory.     Previous  to  his  de- 
parture,   however   another    meeting  took  place 
between  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship, without  compromising  his  dignity  as  the 
representative  of   a    great  nation,   urged  every 
consideration     that    might   induce   the   French 
ministers  to  recall  their  late  unwarrantable  pro- 
posals,  but  without  effect  ;  his  lordship   there- 
fore took  his  departure  from  Lisle  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  September. 

Whether  the  rupture  of  the  first  negociation 
with  the  French  repubjic,  turning  as  it  did  upon 
the  retention  of  Belgium,  was  imputable  to  Great 
Britain  or  to  France,  is  a  subject  which  admits 
of  considerable  doubt ;  but  the  impartial  histo- 
rian may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  hostile  con- 
clusion of  the  second  treaty  is  to  be  attributed  to 
that  spirit  of  inveterate  animosity  and  desperate 
ambition  which  at  this  moment  so  unhappily 
prevailed  iu  the  councils  of  the  latter  country. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  directory,  in 
instructing  their  ministers  to  make  the  inquiry 
whether  his  Lordship  was  empowered  to  concede 
as  a  preliminary  to  negociation,  that  England 
should  surrender  all  the  possessions  she  had 
gained  from  France  and  her  allies,  did  not  intend 
to  insist  upon  those  conditions  as  a  sine  qua  wow, 


but  merely  to  ascertain  whether  such   a  power  BOOK  II. 

was   vested  in  the  British  Ambassador.     But  if 

it  were  not   intended  that  Great   Britain  should  CHAP.    VI. 
submit  to  these  sacrifices,  and  that  too   without  \-~~Y-^S 
any  equivalent,  why  put  the  success  of  the  nego-       1797 
ciations  to  hazard  by  proposing  such  a  question  ? 
and  why  bring  upon  France  the  universal  odium 
that  such  an  inquiry,  so  pertinaciously  repeated, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  ? 

On  the  2d  of  November,  parliament  re-> 
assembled,  and  his  majesty  expressed  his  firm 
conviction,  "  that  the  papers  laid  before  the  two 
houses,  would  prove  to  them,  and  to  the  world, 
that  in  the  late  negociations  at  Lisle  every  step 
had  been  taken  on  his  part  which  could  tend  to 
accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace  ;  and  that  he 
still  retained  an  ardent  desire  for  the  attainment 
of  that  blessing." 

When  the  king's  speech  came  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  commons,  the  house 
presented  a  singular  and  unpleasing  appearance  : 
the  benches  on  the  left  of  the  speaker's  chair 
no  longer  exhibited  their  usual  occupants ;  and 
if  ministers,  by  the  secession  of  the  opposition 
members  from  parliament,  were  no  longer  im- 
peded in  their  course  by  the  objections  of  their 
parliamentary  opponents,  the  interests  of  the 
country  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  advanced 
by  that  vigilant  attention  which  political 
rivalship,  and  a  jealous  watchfulness  exerted  over 
men  in  power,  seldom  fail  in  some  degree  to 
secure.  Finding  their  counsels  rejected,  their 
motives  traduced,  and  their  opposition  unavail- 
ing, the  adversaries  of  ministers,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  determined  to  withdraw  fpr  a  th»ie 
from  their  places  in  parliament,  and  to  leave  the 
members  of  administration  topursuetheir  favourite 
system  of  policy  without  control.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  address  on  the  king's  speech 
was  voted  in  both  houses  without  a  division,  but 
not  altogether  without  observation,  principally 
arising  out  of  the  late  negociations, 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  papers  rela- 
ting to  this  subject  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  commons,  and  an  address  passed  both 
houses  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  highly 
applauding  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment in  the  late  negociation,  and  expressing  a 
firm  determination  to  support  his  majesty  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  our  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties.* 


*  JOINT  ADDRESS, 

Presented  by  both  houses  nf  parliament  to  his  majesty,  Aror.   15,  1797. 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  liave 
taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  papers  which  yojir  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  to  be  laid  before  us, 
on  the  subject  of  the  negociation  into  which  your  majesty  had  entered,  with  the  view  of  restoring  to  your  people  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace. — In  every  stage  of  that  transaction  we  have  recognized  your  majesty's  invariable  and  unremitted 
solicitude  for  our  prosperity  and  welfare,  while  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  abundant  proof's  of  the  conti- 
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BOOK  11.  The  nation  at  large  imbibed  the  sentiment, 

that  I  lie  concessions  offered  by  England  to  France 
at  Lisle,  were  as  -rreat  as  it  was  proper  to  make, 
and  that  the  claims  of  France  were  highly  unrea- 
sonahlc  and  unjust.  Under  (hese  impressions, 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  evinced  an  extra- 
onliuary  and  sudden  renewal  of  ardour  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  recent  victory  of 
Lord  Duncan,  added  to  the  secession  of  the 
opposition  from  parliament,  which  by  many  was 
i-Miisidcnul  as  a  dereliction  of  public  duty,  gave 
to  the  ministers  a  higher  degree  of  popularity 
than  it  had  been  their  good  fortune  for  a  long 
time  previously  to  enjoy. 

Early  in  the  present  session,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  and  speedily  passed  into  a 
law,  for  continuing  the  existing  restrictions  on 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England;  and  on 
the  2-2d  of  November,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 
his  annual  statement,  relating  to  the  public 
finances.  According  to  the  minister's  estimates, 
the  whole  expense  of  the  year  amounted  to 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  half  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  supply  equal  to  this  immense 
demand,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  have 
recourse  to  a  perfectly  new  and  "  solid  system  of 
finance."  Of  this  sum,  six  millions  and  a  half 
weuld  arise  from  the  unappropriated  produce  of 
the  sinking  fund,  exchequer  bills,  and  unmort- 
gaged taxes.  Of  the  nineteen  millions  then 
remaining  to  be  provided  for,  he  proposed  to 
raise  seven  within  the  year,  by  a  new  impost, 
under  the  designation  of  a  triple  assessment, 
which  would  be  regulated  by  the  existing  assess- 


s— limited  however  to  the  tenth  of  each  per- 
son's income — and  from  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  taxation  arose,  at  subsequent  periods, 
the  income  and  property  taxes.  Of  the  remain- 
ing twelve  millions,  four  might  be  borrowed  with- 
out creating  an  additional  debt  ;  the  produce  of 
the  sinking  fund,  old  and  new,  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  national  debt, 
being  equal  to  that  amount :  the  remaining  eight 
millions  he  proposed  to  pay  by  continuing  the 
triple  assessment  till  the  principal  and  interest 
were  discharged,  which  would  be  the  operation 
of  little  more  than  another  year.  This  plan,  he 
said,  would  extremely  damp  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy,  and  shew  to  him,  and  to  all  Europe,  that 
our  national  resources  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  situation. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  fresh  burdens  being 
laid  upon  the  people,  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  request  of 
his  constituents,  once  more  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment, and  made  the  severest  animadversions  on 
the  new  scheme  of  finance.  Such  a  plan,  he" con- 
tended, came  with  an  extremely  bad  grace,  from 
those  who  had  contributed  so  much  already  to  the 
burdens  to  be  imposed  on  posterity.  "  Why," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  "  was  not  this  plan  of  taxation 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? — Because 
it  was  necessary  to  delude  this  house,  and  because 
it  would  not  have  served  the  minister's  purpose, 
to  have  shewn  the  people  into  what  an  abyss  he 
meant  to  lead  them.  After  a  number  of  very 
animated  debates,  the  triple  assessment  bill  passed 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
when  the  opposition  divided,  one  hundred  and 


nuance  of  that  spirit  of  inveterate  animosity  and  desperate  ambition,  on  the  part  ef  our  enemies,  in  which  the  present 
contest  first  originated.  Your  majesty's  conduct,  characterized  by  an  unexampled  moderation,  openness,  and  consis- 
tency, has  left  to  the  enemy  no  means  of  evasion,  no  subterfuge  of  disguise  or  artifice.  It  can  no  longer  be  denied,  that 
their  conduct  is  actuated  by  a  fixed  determination  of  excluding  all  means  of  peace,  and  of  pursuing,  at  all  hazards,  their 
hostile  designs  against  the  happiness  and  safety  of  these  kingdoms  ;  even  the  vain  pretence  of  pacific  dispositions  is  now 
abandoned,  and  the  real  purpose  of  all  their  councils,  and  of  all  their  measures,  at  length  openly  and  publicly  avowed. 
It  is  in  HIM-  laws  and  government  that  they  have  declared  their  irreconcilable  hatred.  No  sacrifice  will  content  them  but 
that  of  our  liberty;  no  concession  but  that  of  onr  envied  and  happy  constitution. 

Under  siuh  circumstances,  we  feel  the  duty  which  we  owe  in  this  great  crisis  to  God  and  to  our  country.    Animated 

hy  the  same  sentiments  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  declare  to  your  people,  and  to  the  world— attached  to 

your  majesty  by  principles  of  duly  anil  gratitude,  and  sensible  that  it  is  only  from  courage  and  firmness  that   we  can 

i.  for  present  safety,  or  permanent  peace,  we  are  determined   to  defend,    with  unshaken  resolution,  your  majesty's 

lirone,  the  liu'S  and  property  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  government  and  constitution  of  our  country,  and  the  liononr 
d  lodepeodcopy  of  the  llntish  empire.       AVe  know  that  great  exertions  are  necessary  ;  we  are  prepared  to  make  them  ; 

nd,  placing  our  firm  reliance  on  that  ditinc  protection  which  has  always  hitherto  been  extended  to  us,  we  will  support 
your  majesty  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  or  fall  with  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties." 

ANSWER. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

1  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  this  unanimous  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  my  two  houses  of 

•nt.     They  are  such  as  the  conduct  and  del-hired  intention  of  the  enemy  could  not  fail   to  produce.     We  are 

pged  m  a  cause  which  is  common  to  us  all,  and  contending  tor  every  interest  which  a  free  and  independent  nation  can 

have  to  maintain.     Under  the  blessing  of  I'roudence,  I  look  with  confidence   to  the  issue  of  this  great  contest :  but  in 

ery  eient  my  resolution  is  taken.     It  is  such  as  I  owe  to  God,  to  my  country,  and  to  myself;  and  it   is  confirmed  bv 

sentimenu.  which  you  have  this  day  declared  to  me.     I  will  not  be  wanting  to  my  people,  but  will  stand  or  fall  with 

them     ,„    a.  e  ol    our  religion,    and   in  the  maintenance  of  the   independence,  laws,    and  liberties,  of  thw? 
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twenty-seven  against  two  hundred  and  two. 
Pending  the  discussions  on  this  new  scheme  of 
finance,  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Fox,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public 
speaker  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  displayed  so 
much  ability,  as  to  draw  from  Lord  Grenville 
expressions  of  admiration.  During  the  progress 
of  this  bill  through  parliament,  a  clause  was 
introduced,  on  the  motion  of  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  admit  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions towards  the  general  defence  of  the 
country,  now  menaced  with  invasion  by  a  pow- 
erful and  enraged  enemy  ;  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  thus  entered  into, 
under  the  sanction  o£  parliament,  amounted  to 
one  million  and  a  half,  to  which  the  bank  of 
England  contributed  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  king-  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
queen  five  thousand,  out  of  their  private  purse. 
The  next  financial  measure  brought  before 
the  present  session  of  parliament  by  the  minister, 
was  introduced  on  the  2d  of  April,  1798.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  bill  was  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  but  its  effect  was  to  perpetuate  the 
sale  of  that  unequal  impost.  The  revenue  at 
that  time  derived  from-  the  land-tax,  amounted 
to  two  millions  sterling ;  this  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
to  set  up  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  when  the 
three  per  cent,  consols  were  at  fifty,  subject  to  a 
rise  in  the  price  to  purchasers,  according  to  the 
rise  of  stocks.  Forty  millions  sterling,  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  land-tax,  at  twenty  years' 
purchase,  would  amount  to  eighty  millions,  three 
per  cent  stock,  affording  an  interest  of  two  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  leaving, 
by  this  operation,  a  clear  annual  gain  to  the  public 
revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
person  who  purchased  his  share  of  the  land-tax 
would  obtain  a  landed  security  of  his  property, 
and  that  at  a  rate  so  favourable  as  to  render  it  a 
very  desirable  object.  But,  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
eighty  millions  of  capital  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  market.  As  to  the  terms  that  would  be  given, 
they  should,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  be  such  as  would 
induce  every  person  who  was  able  to  become  a 
purchaser.  The  proprietor  way  of  course  to 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption  ;  and  to  simplify 
the  operation,  the  purchase  was  to  be  made  in 
stock,  not  in  money.  The  bill  further  provided, 
that  if  the  owner  of  the  land  should  not  be  able 
to  make  the  purchase  within  a  time  to  be  limited, 
his  situation,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  should  not  be 
entirely  hopeless,  but  a  further  period  should 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  purchase. 
In  the  absence  of  the  leading  members  of  opposi- 
tion, this  bill  passed  into  a  law,  without  encoun- 
tering any  considerable  difficulties  ;  but  from  the 
radical  defects  of  the  plan,  not  more  than  about 
(No.  16.) 
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one  fourth  part  of  the  land-tax  was,  within  the  BOOK  II. 
space  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  brought  up, 
and   the  advantage   to   the  public,    in    point  of 
revenue,  did  not  within  that  period  exceed  fifty 
thousand  a  year. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  land-tax  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  was  made  perpetual,  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  amount  of  that  tax  on  sugar  and 
tobacco  were  rendered  annual ;  in  order  that  the 
controul  which  parliament  previously  possessed 
over  the  public  purse  might  suffer  no  diminution. 

Though  a  message  had,  early  in  the  session, 
been  sent  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  appris- 
ing the  members  of  the  preparations  making  by 
the  enemy  for  the  invasion  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
soliciting  the  early  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
subject,  some  time  elapsed 'before  any  regular 
plan  could  be  matured  for  the  national  defence. 
At  length,  however,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  for  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  call 
out  a  proportion  of  the  supplementary  militia  ;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  a  second  bill  was 
introduced,  for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary 
associations  in  defence  of  the  country.  This  call 
was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  no  period  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  distinguished 
by  more  striking  manifestations  of  patriotic 
feeling  and  military  ardour.  A  third  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  by  Mr.  Dundas,  for  the 
revival  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  which,  when  a  rebellion  wasimpendingin  one 
kingdom,  and  when  another  was  held  in  daily 
expectation  of  an  invasion,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety experience  any  opposition.  During  the 
discussions  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
that  at  no  former  period  of  the  war  were  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy  for  a  descent  upon 
this  country  so  ripe,  so  extensive,  or  so  truly 
alarming,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

Under  a  persuasion  that  the  dangers  of  the 
country  were  continually  increasing,  from  the  vast 
preparations  accumulating  on  the  coast  of  France, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  Friday,  the 
25th  of  May,  moved  for  a  bill  for  more  effec- 
tually manning  the  navy  ;  and  as  his  chief  object 
was  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  protections 
of  seamen,  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish,  that  the 
bill  should  pass  that  day  through  its  different 
stages,  with  a  suitable  pause  at  each  if  required  ; 
and  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  lords  for  their 
concurrence.  Mr.  Tierney  said,  the  very  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  the  house  was  called 
upon  to  adopt  this  measure  could  not  fail  to 
create  great  and  unnecessary  alarm ;  and  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  persisted  in  hurrying  the 
bill  through  its  respective  stages  in  the  manner 
proposed,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  it  his 
decided  negative.  Indeed,  I'rom  ail  he  had  lately 
seen,  he  must  view  the  measures  of  ministers  us 
hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
3  K 
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BOOK  II.  Mr.  Pitt,  rising  with   considerable  warmth, 

.  said — "  If  every  measure  adopted  against  the  de- 

Cmi'.  V  1.  sigiis  of  France  is  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to 
\~~~s~^/  the  liberties  of  this  country,   my  idea  of  liberty 
1798      differs  widely  from  that  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. If  the  measure  be  necessary,  and  as  a  notica 
of  such  an  intention  will  enable  those  on  whom  it 
is  meant  to  operate  to  elude  its  effects,  how  can 
the  honourable    gentleman's  opposition  to  it  be 
accounted  for,  but  from  a  desire  to  obstruct  the 

defence  of  the  country  ?" Mr.  Tierney  now 

rose,  and  called  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  order  ;  on  which  Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker, 
with  that  dignified  impartiality  which  charac- 
terized every  part  of  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
observed,  that  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  sentiments  of  a  member,  if  con- 
veyed in  a  language  that  clearly  marked  that  in- 
tention, was  certainly  irregular  ;  of  this  the  house 
would  judge ;  but  they  would  wait  to  hear  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  Pitt,  rising  with  that  lofty  port  which  he 
•was  so  capable  of  assuming,  said : — "  If  the 
house  wait  for  my  explanation,  I  fear  it  will  wait 
a  long  time.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not 
parliamentary  to  state  the  motives  that  actuate 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  house;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  question,  without  sometimes  hinting  at  the  mo- 
tives that  induce  an  opposition  to  the  measures 
proposed.  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  house 
the  propriety  of  what  I  have  urged,  but  I  will 
not  depart  from  any  thing  I  have  advanced  by 
either  retraction  or  explanation." 

This  peremptory  refusal    to  explain,  or  to 
retract  the  obnoxious  expression,  was  considered 
as  at  once  contumacious  towards  parliament,  and 
personally  insulting  to  the  individual;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  laws  of  honour,  as  they 
are  falsely  called,  left  Mr.  Tierney  no  alternative  ; 
he  immediately  left  the  house,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  Mr.  Pitt  a  challenge.    On  Sunday  after- 
noon, at  three  o'clock-,  the   parties  met  on  Put- 
ney-Heath, Mr.  Pitt  being   accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ryder,  and  Mr.  Tierney  by  Mr.  George  Walpole. 
After  some  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
seconds  to  prevent  further  proceedings,  the  com- 
batants took  their  ground,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
paces  :    a  case  of  pistols  was  then  fired  at  the 
same  moment  by  both,  without  effect ;  to  which 
another  succeeded,  but  Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  second 
pistol  in  the  air,  the -seconds  interfered,  and  the 
matter  was  accommodated. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  distracted 
period  of  our  history  to  be  agitated  with  violent 
political  discussions,  the  influence  of  which  ex- 
tended themselves  to  the  breast  even  of  royalty 
—  itself;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  his  majesty  in 
council  called  for  the  council  -  book,  and  with 
tis  own  hand  erased  the  name  of  the  Right 


Honourable  Charles  James  Fox  from  the  list  of 
privy  counsellors.  So  signal  a  mark  of  the 
royal  displeasure  had  seldom  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  and  this  act  of  expulsion  was  con- 
sidered the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  was  the 
boast  of  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  indubitable  facts, 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  had  held  the 
dignified  office  of  privy  counsellor,  he  had  never 
given  a  vote,  by  which  the  life  of  a  single 
British  subject  had  been  sacrificed,  or  a  single 
guinea  of  the  public  money  unnecessarily  ex- 
pended. It  happened  however,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  it  is 
mentioned  to  the  honour  of  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject,  that  not  only  was  the  name  of 
this  distinguished  statesman  again' inscribed  in 
the  council-hooks,  but  he  was  also  elevated,  by 
the  signature  of  the  same  hand  that  made  the 
erasure,  to-  one  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
which  station  he  held  till  death  put  a  period  to 
his  public  services,  and  placed  him  by  the  side 
of  his  great  political  rival. 

In  the  year  1798,  as  in  the  year  that  pre- 
ceded it,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  found 
himself  obliged  to  lay  before  the  house  a  second 
estimate  of  supplies  ;  when  he  took  occasion  to 
state,  that  the  loan  must  be  fifteen  instead  of 
twelve  millions  ;  and  that  the  triple  assessment, 
which  was  calculated  at  seven  millions,  would, 
it  was  apprehended,  from  the  numerous  modi- 
fications and  abatements,  be  reduced  to  four 
millions  and  a  half.  The  interest  of  the  increased 
loan  and  deficiencies  he  estimated  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  proposed  to  provide  for  by  additional  duties 
on  salt,  tea,  dogs,  horses,  and  carriages,  and  by 
a  tax  on  armorial  bearings.  The  various  duties 
on  houses  and  windows  were,  at  the  same  time, 
consolidated  into  one  table,  graduating  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  scale,  and  diminished  in  some 
instances  where  the  rise  was  disproportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  houses. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
again  renewed  his  annual  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  result  proved  that 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  was  making 
gradual  advances  towards  that  consummation, 
which  was  in  the  end  to  crown  the  labours  of  the 
friends  of  the  abolition.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Fox  did  not  despair  of  rendering  some  service  to 
his  country,  and,  impelled  by  that  powerful 
feeling  of  humanity  which  so  strongly  marked 
his  political  life,  he  again  presented  himself  in 
the  house  of  commons.  After  an  animated  tie- 
bate,  in  which  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  he  spoke  with 
their  accustomed  energy  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion, the  house  divided,  when  it  appeared,  that 
in  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
members,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trade  amounted  only  to  four  voices  I 
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In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  after  a  very  animated  speech, 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne  for  the  removal 
of  ministers,  which,  after  a  long  and  vehement 
debate,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  voices. 

The  distracted  situation  of  the  sister  king- 
dom could  not  fail  to  produce  great  disquietude 
and  apprehension  in  the  British  parliament ;  and 
hi  an  early  period  of  the  session,  Earl  Moira, 
a  nobleman  of  great  property,  influence,  and 
popularity,  in  that  island,  and  a  member  of  both 
legislatures,  called  the  attention  of  the  lords  to 
that  country,  and  "  intreated  the  house  to  take 
into  consideration  the  tendency  of  the  oppres- 
sive and  cruel  system  now  practised  with  the 
authority  of  government,  which,  instead  of  re- 
moving discontents,  had  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  discontented,  and  would,  he  feared,  if  the 
system  was  not  changed,  ultimately  separate 
Ireland  from  this  country  for  ever."  His  lord- 
ship, in  conclusion,  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  that  the  situation  of  Ireland  might 
be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  This 
motion  was  opposed  both  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  ground  that  the 
house  was  not  in  possession  of  any  authentic 
information  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion  ; 
and  that,  supposing  the  evils  complained  of 
really  to  exist,  the  power  to  redress  them  was 
not  vested  in  the  British,  but  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. This  reasoning  was  deemed  conclusive, 
and  the  question  of  adjournment  was  put  and 
carried. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Earl  Moira,  feeling 
himself  in  a  situation  to  obviate  the  objection 
arising  out  of  a  want  of  authentic  information, 
again  brought  the  general  state  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  under  consideration,  and  stated,  that  he 
had  the  affidavits  of  a  hundred  persons  in  his 
possession,  to  prove  that  torture  had  been  em- 
ployed, in  that  unhappy  country,  in  extorting 
confessions  from  individuals  against  themselves, 
and  against  their  neighbours  ;  and  that  horrible 
devastation  had  been  made  on  the  houses  and 
property  of  persons  accused  of  disaffection. 
The  Marquis  of  Downshire  replied,  that  zeal 
had  carried  the  noble  -lord  too  far  in  his  repre- 
sentations against  the  executive  government. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  army, 
perhaps  the  undisciplined  troops,  might  have 
committed  excesses,  but  he  would  contend  that 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  orders  they 
had  received  cither  from  their  officers  or  from 
government.  With  respect  to  coercion,  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  it,  nor  would  he  disguise,  nor 
was  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the  executive 
government  to  issue  the  proclamation  for  put- 
ting the  county  of  Down  under  martial  law. 


Earl  Moira  rose  to  reply,  but  he  was  called  to  BOOK  II. 

order  by  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  his  lord . 

ship  reluctantly  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop,  CHAP.    VI. 
after  observing  that  the  documents  he  had  refer- 
red  to  did  not  relate  to  any  casual  excesses  of  the 
troops. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Ireland  being  now  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  horror,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  an  Irish  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  after  an  impressive 
speech,  during  the  delivery  of  which  his  feelings 
seemed  deeply  agitated,  moved  an  address, 
humbly  requesting  "  that  his  majesty  would 
deign  to  direct  the  proper  officers  to  lay.  before 
that  house  a  full  and  ample  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disas- 
trous affairs  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  measures 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  such  momentous  evils."  A  long 
and  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Leeds  ;  and  by  Lords 
Suffolk,  Moira,  Fitzwilliam,  Besborough,  and 
Holland ;  but  the  opposition  of  Lortis  Towns- 
hend,  Carlisle,  Grenville,  Spencer,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  prevailed,  and  on  a  division 
there  appeared,  contents  eighteen,  non-contents 
fifty-one. 

On  the  same  day,  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
after  a  short  and  emphatic  speech,  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions,  recommending  a  system, 
of  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  Ireland,  at  once 
firm  and  conciliatory,  and  wherein  "  severity 
should.be  tempered  with  mercy."  These  resolu- 
tions were  seconded  by  Lord  John  Russel ;  but 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  for  proceeding 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  all  the  resolutions  were 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  to  sixty-six  members.  Mr.  Fox,  in  con- 
formity with  a  notice  he  had  previously  given  to 
that  effect,  then  rose,  and  moved  the  following 
proposition : — 

"  Resolved— That  this  house,  (understanding' it  to  be 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  system  of  coercion  has  been 
enforced  in  Ireland  with  a  rigour  shocking'  to  humanity  ; 
and  particularly  that  scourges  and  other  tortures  have  been 
employed  to  extort  confessions),  is  of  opinion,  that  an  im- 
mediate stop  should  be  put  to  practices  so  disgraceful  to  the 
British  name,  and  that  our  hopes  of  restoring  tranquillity 
t6  Ireland,  must  arise  from  a  change  of  system,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  executive  government,  together  with  a  remo- 
val from  their  stations  of  those  persons  by  whose  advice  such 
atrocities  have  been  perpetrated,  and  towards  whom  the 
people  of  Ireland  can  feel  no  sentiments  but  tkose  of  resent- 
ment and  terror." 

These  discussions  on  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land in  both  houses  of  parliament  took  place 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  same  system  of  se- 
crecy was  pursued  on  the  18th  of  June,  when 
Lord  Grenville  rose  to  present  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  informing  the  house, — that  the  offi- 
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BOOK  II.  cers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  of 

. —  different  regiments  of  militia  of  this  kingdom, 

CHAP.  VI.  had   made  to  his  majesty  a  voluntary  tender  of 
^**~-c<*-J  their  services,  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  regu- 
1798      Jar  and  militia  forces  in  Ireland,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  now  unhappily  existing  in 
that  country;  a  bill  was  accordingly  produced  by 
Lord  Grenville,  and  read  a  first  time.     On  Tues- 
day, the  19th  of  June,  the  address,  empowering 
his  majesty  to  accept  the  offer  of  such  regiments 
as   should   be   willing  to  serve   in  Ireland,  was 
carried  after  an  animated  debate. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  same  subject  was 
introduced  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  virtue  of 
his  majesty's  message  ;  on  which  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  observed,  that  as  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  objection  that  could  reasonably  be  urged 
against  the  measure,  he  should  content  himself 
with  moving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  his 
majesty  for  his  most  gracious  communication. 
Mr.  Nichols  said,  if  the  militia  force  of  this  king- 
dom were  sent  to  Ireland,  the  principle  of  the 
militia  bill,  as  originally  established,  would  be 
completely  abandoned.  The  house  moreover, 
he  added,  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  question,  before  they  proceeded 
to  give  their  support  to  the  measures  in  con- 
templation, and  fully  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  discontent  which  had  driven  that  unfortu- 
nate country  into  the  present  unnatural  con- 
test. Mr.  Lawrence  Palk,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
gentlemen  not  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition,  contended  against  the  measure 
as  a  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  Mr.  Banks  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  house  considered  the  proposition 
suggested  iti  his  majesty's  message  as  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  and  such  as  required  fur- 
ther deliberation.  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  said, 
it  had  been  suggested  that  the  house  ought  to  pause 
hefo/e  it  agreed  to  the  address  ;  but  were  they  to 
pause  while  an  actual  rebellion  existed  in  one 
corner  of  the  empire,  while  the  king's  troops 
and  rebels  were  fighting,  and  not  assist  the 
former  to  bring  the  latter  to  a  sense  of  duty  ? 
The  objection  that  the  English  militia  had  been 
raised  merely  for  the  protection  of  England, 
and  never  to  be  sent  out  of  it,  did  not  appear 
to  iiim  stronger  than  might  be  urged  ia  the  case 


of  feneible  corps,  who  had  been  raised  on  simi- 
lar terms.  Mr.  Tierney  declared,  that  when  the 
minister  had  such  a  proposition  to  make  as  the 
present  he  ought  to  come  down  to  the  house 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  There  was  no 
official  communication  to  that  house,  even  of  the 
existence  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  but  in  the 
message,  calling  upon  them  to  take  this  uncon- 
stitutional step,  in  order  to  suppress  it.  The 
militia  was  a  part  of  the  constitution  :  where  was 
a  substitute  to  be  found  for  this  body  ?  The  tenour 
of  the  oath  was  '  to  serve  faithfully  in  Great 
Britain.'  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  ihe  measure  was  in  itself  objectiona- 
ble, yet  he  must  give  it  his  decided  support,  on 
account  of  necessity.  On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  the  address,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  against  it,  forty -seven  voices ;  and 
bills,  founded  upon  the  message,  were  afterwards 
passed  through  the  respective  stages,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  previously 
to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  deprived  of  about 
twelve  thousand  of  its  constitutional  defenders, 
though  still  under  the  impending  and  imminent 
apprehension  of  an  invasion,  a  spirit  of  military 
ardour  seemed  at  once  to  seize  and  pervade  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men, 
whether  friendly  or  adverse  to  the  measures  of  the 
existing  administration,  eagerly  formed  them- 
selves into  volunteer  corps,  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  their  own  choice,  acting  under  temporary 
commissions  from  the  king ;  till  England  pre- 
sented to  her  fierce  and  formidable  foe,  the  glo- 
rous  picture  of  an  armed  people,  inspired  with 
the  magnanimous  resolution  of  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  From  this 
imposing  spectacle,  France,  which  had  hitherto 
cherished  the  delusive  hope,  that  she  had  nume- 
rous partisans  and  adherents  in  Great  Britain, 
shrunk  back  astonished  and  appalled.  But  while 
one  part  of  the  British  dominions  was  rendered 
invulnerable,  by  the  martial  spirit  and  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  people,  another  part  of  the  empire 
was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard,  by  that  greatest  of  all  political 
evils — miscalled  civil  war. 
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IIUSH  REBELLION  :  The  predisposing  Causes — Disaffection  arising  front  exclusive  Privileges,  arid 
defective  Parliamentary  Representation — French  Connection — The  Arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
French  Emissary — His  Conduct  and  Fate — Progress  of  the  Spirit  of  Disaffection — Trial  of 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  his  Associates  at  Maidstone — Conviction  and  Execution  of  Quigley — 
Arrest  of  the  Irish  Directory — Arrest  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald — Arrest  of 
John  and  Henry  Sheares — Origin  and  Object  of  the  White  Soys — Of  the  Defenders — Of 
the  Peep-of-Day  Boys — Constitution  and  Organization  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen — 
Institution  of  Orange  Lodges — Excesses  of  contending  Factions. 


AT  a  period  when  France  had  put  an  end 
to  the  Vendean  war,  Britain  unfortunately  beheld 
an  insurrection  in  the  bowels  of  her  empire  ; 
and  as  the  former  contest  had  been  fomented 
and  prolonged  by  the  policy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  so  the  present  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  formidable  shape,  and  even  in  part 
to  have  originated,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  the  disaffected  by  a 
hostile  state. 

In  entering  upon  a  history  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise, 
that  from  the  first  acquisition  of  Ireland,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  bulk  of  the  people 
have  never  been  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
English  government,  and  perhaps  it  may  with 
equal  truth  be  added,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment have  never,  at  any  period  of  their  history, 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  produce  a  cordial 
reconciliation.  In  consequence  of  the  immense 
confiscations  which  succeeded  the  rebellions  in 
Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I.  and  William  III.  almost  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom  was  transferred 
to  English  settlers  and  their  descendants,  who 
formed  in  effect  a  distinct  colony  in  Ireland — a 
nation  within  a  nation,  differing  in  manners, 
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customs,  language,  and  religion,  and  enjoying  BOOK  II* 
the  whole  political  power  and  influence  of  the  . 
country  for  a  long  succession  of  ages.  From  CHAP.  VII. 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  however, 
although  the  laws  against  popery,  till  a  recent 
period,  suffered  no  relaxation,  the  government 
of  the  country  was  administered  in  the  spirit 
of  mildness ;  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  country 
increased ;  and  the  catholics  participated,  though 
not  equally,  in  the  general  prosperity.  At 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a 
numerous  body  of  catholic  subjects,  co-operating 
with  their  protestant  fellow-citizens,  evinoed  a 
zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
that  demanded  an  adequate  return  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government ;  and  that  reward 
Ireland  did  not  fail  (o  find,  in  the  grant  of  a 
free  trade,  and  the  recognition  of  her  political 
independence.* 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  and  the 
remark  is  correct  with  certain  limitations,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  government  concedes,  in 
the  same  proportion  the  governed  continue  to 
demand  concessions.  And  it  is  right  that  the 
people  should  extend  their  claims  till  all  theiir 
reasonable  demands  are  satisfied ;  and  it  is  equally 


*  In  the  year  1779,  when  England  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  and  wh«n  the  com- 
bined squadron  of  those  powers  was  riding  triumphantly  in  the  British  Channel,  holding  forth  threats  of  invasion,  a  nume- 
rous body  of  men  arose  in  the  sister  kingdom,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland."  These  patriotic 
bands,  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  iirst  supplied  themselves  with  arms  at  their  own  expense ; 
and  government,  wishing  to  encourage  the  laudable  spirit  which  at  that  period  actuated  the  Irish  nation,  distributed  im- 
mense quantities  of  arms  to  such  as  wished  to  share  in  the  honour  of  defending  their  country,  but  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  furnish  themselves  with  the  necessary  equipments.  To  the  immortal  lio.iiour  of  these  self-embodied  men,  they  not 
only  deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  an  invasion,  but  they  shewed  at  the  same  time  an  exemplary  regard  for  the 
laws,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  enforcing  their  execution.  But  these  military  associations,  excellent  in  themselves,  and  ail- 
Ihirably  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  their  original  institution,  soon  exhibited  their  attendant  evils  :  when  the 
occasion  that  called  them  into  existence  was  passed,  the  soldier  became  a  politician  ;  and  an  armed  population. 
by  their  delegates,  assembled  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1783,  as  a  national  congress,  the  representative  body  of  pne 
hundred  and  three  volunteer  corps,  with  instructions  t->  form  a  plan,  and  draw  np  a  petition  for  parliamentary  reform! 
The  principle  of  volunteering  too,  while  it  was  productive  of  a  social  and  liberal  intercourse,  appears  to  have  diffused  a 
spirit  of  conviviality  throughout  the  country,  incompatible  with  habits  of  industry  and  oeconomy,  and  by  which  tl«j 
representatives  in  parliament,  and  their  most  zealous  friends  and  adherents  in  the  country,  fell  into  a  dereliction  aud  aban- 
donment of  public  duty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  neglected  their  private  iuterests, 
(No.  10.)  3  L 
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BOOK  II.  proper,  that  those  persons  on  whom  the  direction 

of  public  affairs  is  conferred,  should  make  a  stand 

CHAP.  VII.  when  they  have  granted  all  that  they  consider 
v»—-v-»~/  fairly  compatible  with  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
1798  claimants,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. The  difficulty  consists  in  drawing  the 
line  which  ought  at  all  times  to  pass  at  an  equal 
distance  from  oppression  and  licentiousness.  No 
sooner  had  the  boon  of  unrestrained  commerce 
and  national  independence  been  granted  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  general,  than  the  catholics 
began  to  urge  their  peculiar  claims  of  an  equal 
participation  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
n  state,  of  which  that  body  constituted  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  The  Irish 
parliament,  however,  viewed  their  applications 
with  the  highest  degree  of  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion, from  an  apprehension,  that  if  the  elective 
franchise  were  extended  to  the  catholic  body, 
the  commons'  house  of  parliament  would  soon 
consist  of  a  large  majority  of  catholic  members, 
lu  support  of  these  claims,  combined  with  a 
radical  reform  in  parliament,  a  society  was 
formed  in  Ireland  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  under  the  designation 
of  the  "  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;"  and  as 
it  now  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
British  government,  that  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent in  Ireland  should  not  be  suffered  to  rise  to 
disaffection,  the  memorable  catholic  toleration 
bill  was,  as  has  already  been  related,  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  session  of 

1793,  under  the  sanction  of  government,  and  at 
the  express   recommendation   of  the   sovereign. 
This  bill,  which  in  its  original  shape  was  ample 
in   its  provision,  became  so  much  narrowed  in 
its  principle  and  limited  in  its"  operations  by  the 
Irish  legislature,  as  to  afford  neither  satisfaction 
to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  nor  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England  ;    and  at  the  close  of  the  year 

1794,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  in  consequence  ap- 
pointed   lord    lieutenant   of    Ireland,    with   full 
powers,   as    he   himself  imagined,    and    as   the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  understood,  to  carry 
the  plan  of  emancipation  into  effect.     His  lord- 
ship,   more   distinguished   for  political  integrity 
than   for  skilful   intrigue,    did   not    hesitate    to 
dismiss    from    his    councils    the    adversaries   of 
catholic  emancipation,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  the  ardent  friends  of  those  measures  which 
it   was   the  object  of  his  appointment  to  carry 
into  effect.     The  consequence  of  this  procedure 
was  his  immediate  recall,   and  the  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Camden  to  the  vice-regal  office. 
These  events   took   place   in   the   early  part  of 
the  year  1795;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1796, 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  had  spread  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  through  the  country,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  the  insurrection  act,  em- 
powering the  magistrates  to  proclaim  any  county 


or  district  out  of  the  king's  peace,  and  to  subject 
the  inhabitants  to  the  operation  of  military  law. 
At  the  same  time,  the  oppressive  monopolies  of 
land,  entails,  and  settlements,  with  the  payment 
of  tithes,  which  in  Ireland  are  so  unfortunately 
modified  as'  to  fall  with  a  very  unequal  pressure- 
upon  tillage,  formed  so  many  distinct  sources  of 
disaffection ;  and  the  agitators  of  revolt  did  not 
fail  to  remind  the  miserable  cottager,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  commonwealth  necessarily  in- 
cluded the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  would  in  its 
consequences  relieve  him  from  the  grinding  ex- 
actions, which,  in  the  shape  of  douceurs,  were  so 
frequently  practised  by  the  agent  of  his  landlord. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  a  dark  and 
dangerous  connection  was  carrying  on  between 
the  heads  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  and 
the  French  government,  which  a  short  time  ma- 
tured into  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  which 
had  for  its  aim  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  entire  disso- 
lution of  its  connection  with  the  sister  kingdom. 
So  flagitious  an  act  of  treason  may  be  palliated, 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  all  had  not  been  granted  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  which  a  large  body  of  the  nation  had 
seeh  proper  to  require ;  but  it  can  as  little  be  de- 
nied, that  the  present  reign  had  been  a  reign  of 
indulgence  and  concession.  The  last  act  of  toler- 
ation, imperfect  as  it  might  be  considered,  re- 
stored the  catholics  of  Ireland  to  many  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  their  fellow  subjects, 
and  as  the  current,  upon  the  whole,  ran  in  their 
favour,  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  believe, 
that  had  they  conducted  themselves  with  temper 
and  moderation,  they  would  ultimately  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  peaceable  and  constitutional  means, 
in  their  attempts  to  obtain  all  their  political 
and  civil  rights.  It  is  due  however  to  the  catho- 
lics to  observe,  that  the  conspirators  were  by  no 
means  exclusively  of  that  community  ;  and  that 
reform,  and  catholic  emancipation,  were,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  mal-contents,  used  rather  to 
entrap  the  unwary,  than  as  the  true  object  of 
those  under  whose  banners  the  great  mass  of 
the  disaffected  were  preparing  to  shed  their 
blood,  and  to  sacrifice  eVery  enjoyment  personal 
and  domestic.  It  naust  be  obvious  too,  that 
Ireland,  had  she  succeeded  in  divesting  her- 
self of  her  dependence  upon  Great  Britain, 
must  soon  have  become  a  province  of  France, 
and  the  example  of  Belgium,  Lombardy,  Ve- 
nice, and  even  Holland,  might  have  served  to 
shew  her  how  much  was  to  be  gained  by 
French  fraternization. 

So  early  as  the  year  1794,  the  French 
government  had  sent  an  agent,  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church  of  England,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  into  these  kingdoms,  to  acquire 
intelligence;  and  Jackson,  the  agent  of  the 
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republic,-  at  first  took  up  .his  residence  at  the 
house  of  a  British  merchant,  of  the  name  of 
Stone,  at  Oldfbrd,  near  London.  Stone,  whose 
vaiiity  out-ran  his  discretion,  applied  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  upon  a  plea  of  rendering  some  great 
service  to  his  country,  to  which  (the  eloquent 
senator  "very  properly  replied,  "  that  he  would 
neither  receive  any  information,  nor  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Stone 
obscurely  alluded  ;  and  that  whatever  he  had  to 
disclose  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  the  best  judge 
of  its  importance."  Jackson,  finding  that  tho 
project  of  an  invasion  of  England  was  hopeless, 
repaired  to  Ireland,  from  whence  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  his  friend,  the  English 
merchant ;  but  they  were  both  •  soon  afterwards 
apprehended,  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  ;  when  Stone  was  pronounced  not  guilty; 
but  Jackson,  less  fortunate,  was  convicted,  and 
at  the  moment  when  i  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  passed  upon  him,  he  fell  down  sud- 
denly, and  expired  in  the  court.  The  conviction 
of  Jackson  served  as  an  intimation  to  Mr. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  barrister-at-law,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  to  abscond  to  France,  along  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  and  some  other  distinguished 
members  of  that  dangerous  association. 

In  the  year  1795,  and  soon  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Earl  Fitzwtlliam  from  Ireland,  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen  received  an  important 
accession  of  men  of  talents  and  influence,  among 
whom  are  to  be  enumerated,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, late  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  Lord  Longue- 
ville ;  Dr.  M'Nevin,  chairman  of  the  catholic 
committee  ;  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  an  opulent  Dub- 
lin merchant ;  and  Mr.  Emmet,  a  barrister. — 
About  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  a  regular  com- 
munication was  opened  by  the  leaders  of  the 
society,  with  the  French  directory,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Tone  and  other  Irish  refugees ; 
and  early  in  the  following  year,  a  proposition 
was  received  from  the  French  government,  and 
accepted  by  the  secret  committee  of  the  society 
of  United  Irishmen,  to  send  over  an  army  to 
Ireland  to  assist  in  the  projected  effort  to  subvert 
the  monarchy,  and  to  separate  Ireland  from  her 
British  connection.  The  first  agents  of  the 
insurgents  demanded  from  France  any  number 
of  troops  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  "five 
thousand  ;  hut  the  French  shewed  a  decided  in- 
clination to  send  an  army  sufticient  to  conquer 
and  to  retain  possession  ef  the  country — fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  at  leant.  Three  armaments,  one 
from  Spain,  a  second  from  France,  and  a  third 
from  Holland,  were  destined  to  sail  for  the  coast  of 


Ireland,  in  the  same  year;  but  the  defeat  of  the  BOOK  II. 

Spanish  fleet  by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  that  of  the  

Bntavian  fleet  by  Lord  Duncan,  entirely  discon-  CHAP.  VII. 
certed  this  plan  of  invasion.  These  disasters  by  v-x->^-^_/ 
no  means  discouraged  the  insurgents,  who  had 
their  expectations  buoyed  up  by  an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  directory,  that  such  suc- 
cours as  circumstances  would  admit  should 
arrive  in  Ireland  from  France  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  1798.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  a  grand  effort  was  resolved  upon  : — In 
the  month  of  February,  a  military  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  nocturnal  assemblies  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  be  directed 
in  open  warfare  against  government.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  one  of  the 
pretended  executive  directory,  (for  the  United 
Irish,  following  the  example  of  their  Gallic  allies, 
had  chosen  a  directory)  repaired  to  London  with 
an  intention  of  proceeding  to  France,  in  company 
with  one  Hinns,  a  very  active  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  James  Quigley, 
an  Irish  priest,  and  two  attendants  of  the  names 
of  Allen  and  Leary.  Attempts  had  been  recently 
made,  with  some  success,  to  form  a  society  of 
United  Englishmen,  on  the  model  of  the  United 
Irish,  and  Quigley  and  Binns  were  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  design.  In  and  about  the  town  of 
Manchester  only,  the  association  had  extended 
itself  to  no  fewer  than  eighty  divisions,  contain- 
ing from  fifteen  to  thirty-  six  members  each,  and 
an  association  of  the  same  nature  was  also  estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  both  of  them  maintaining  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  original  Corres- 
ponding Society*  in  London,  and  acting  upon 
the  system  marked  out  by  the  affiliated  societies 
of  Ireland. 

Government  having  received  accurate  intel- 
ligence relative  to  the  motions  and  designs  of 
O'Connor  and  his  associates,  these  conspirators 
were  taken  into  custody  at  Margate,  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  a  passage  to  France,  on  the 
28th  of  February.  After  being  confined  some 
time  in  the  tower,  they  were  removed  (o  Maid- 
stone,  where  they  were  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission, on  the  21st  and  2-2d  of  May,  two  days 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland; 
and  Quigley,  on  whose  person  was  found  a  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  address  "  from  tlrtrsecret 
"  committee  of  England  to  the  executive  direc- 
"  tory  of  France,"  was  capitally  convicted  ;  and 
such  was  his  devotion  to  the  principles  he  had 
espoused,  that  he  died  with  heroic  fortitude,  in 
what  he  considered  the  cause  of  his  country.  No 
evidence  appearing  against  Allen  and  Leary,  they 
were  immediately  set  at  liberty ;  but  O'Con- 


*  Vide  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee. 
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were  detained  on  another  charge  of  high-treason, 

CHAP.  VII.  preferred  against  them  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.* 
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The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  great 
revolutionary  denouement  was  to  be  developed  ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insurgent  chiefs 
proceeded  in  their  plans,  with  a  resolution  to 
defer,  if  possible,  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection till  the  arrival  of  their  French  auxiliaries  ; 
the  government,  on  the  other,  was*  determined  to 
disorganize  their  system,  and  either  to  crush  the 
incipient  insurrection  in  the  bud,  or  to  force  the 
disaffected  into  a  premature  effort.  After  the 
proclamation  of  many  districts  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties,  the  imprisonment  and 
transportation  of  several  persons  implicated  ill 
the  conspiracy,  and  other  acts  of  power,  a  very 
severe  wound  was  inflicted,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
upon  the  union,  by  the  arrest  of  the  thirteen 
members  composing  the  provincial  committee  of 
Leinster,  with  other  principals  of  the  conspiracy, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  in  Dublin. 
This  arrest  was  grounded  on  the  information  of 
Thomas  Reynolds,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
of  Kilkea  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  United  Irishmen,  trea- 
surer of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and 
provincial  delegate  for  Leinster.  In  these  arrests 
were  included  the  most  active  and  efficient 
leaders  of  the  union,  and  among  others,  Thomas 
ICddis  Emmet,  Doctor  William  James  M'Nevin, 
and  Oliver  Bond.  At  the  same  time,  a  war- 
rant was  issued  against  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  a  thousand  pounds  offered  for  his 
apprehension  ;  but  his  lordship  for  some  time 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  remained 
for  several  weeks  concealed  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  discovered,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  in  the  house  of  Nicholas  Mur- 
phy, a  merchant,  in  Thomas-street,  Dublin,  in 
consequence  of  a  hint  given  by  Murphy's  ser- 
vant maid  to  a  military  suitor.  On  the  police 
officers  entering  the  room,  the  infatuated  noble- 
man made  a  desperate,  but  hopeless  effort  to 
cll'.-ct  his  escape,  in  which  he  wounded  Mr. 
Justice  Swan  and  Captain  Ryan  dangerously — 
the  latter  mortally  ;  and  was  himself  so  desper- 
ately wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  the  shot  of  a 
pistol  from  Major  Sirr,  that,  after  languishing 
till  the  third  of  the  following  m»ntn,  lie  died  in 


extreme  agony.  This  young  nobleman,  who  was 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  married  to 
a  French  lady  of  the  royal  blood  of 'the  Capets, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  excitement  and  direc- 
tion of  revolutionary  commotions,  being  a  man 
of  daring  courage,  a  most  active  spirit,  consi- 
derable powers  ef  mind,  and  of  a  family  highly 
respected  for  its  ancient  greatness  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Irish — the  loss  of  such  a  man  to 
the  insurgent  cause,  and  at  such  a  juncture, 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  vacancies  created  in  the  directorial  and 
other  departments,  by  these  arrests,  were  sup- 
plied without  difficulty,  but  with  men  much  less 
(it  for  the  arduous  task  of  overturning  a  monar- 
chy, fenced  round  by  civil  and  military  power, 
and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  commonwealth, 
grounded  on  the  suffrages  of  an  ignorant  and 
sanguinary  multitude.  Among  the  members 
of  the  new  directory  were  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Sheares,  barristers  by  profession,  and, 
politics  apart,  of  unsullied  reputation.  To  these 
new  directors,  a  government  agent  of  the  name 
of  Captain  Armstrong  found  ready  access,  and 
by  a  shew  of  great  zeal  in  the  cause,  he  had  the 
address  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  leaders, 
from  whom  he  learned,  "  that  a  general  rising 
must  immediately  take  place;  that  the  impatience 
of  the  people  since  the  criminal  prosecutions 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  ;  and  that  it  was 
become  necessary  to  make  a  great  and  immediate 
national  effort,  and  to  relinquish  the  original  plan 
of  waiting  for  French  succours."  The  project 
proposed  was  to  seize  the  camp  of  Loughlin's- 
town,  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,  and  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  all  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May  : 
and  it  was  further  determined,  that  a  simultane- 
ous rising  should  take  place  at  Cork.  But  on  the 
21st  of  that  month,  the  two  brothers  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  with  some  others  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  were  apprehended  ;  the  city  and 
county  of  Dublin  were  declared  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant and  council  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ; 
the  guards  at  the  castle,  awl  at  all  the  great 
objects  of  attack,  were  trebled  ;  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  garrisou. 

Among  the  precautions  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion by  government,  was  the  augmentation  of 
the  several  corps  of  armed  yeomanry,  a  species 
of  force  that  was  first  embodied  in  the  month  of 


*  As  suon  as  the  verdict  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  and  before  Mr.  O'Connor  was  formally  discharged,  he  was 
prf paring  to  quil  the  bar  with  more  than  usual  precipitation  ;  on  which  Ilivett,  the  police  officer,  who  had  been  directed  to 
detain  the  prisoner  on  a  second  charge  of  high-treason,  rushed  forward  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  a  violent  commotion 
instantly  arose  in  the  court,  which  did  not  subside  till  Mr.  O'Connor  was  secured.  On  the  2f>tu  of  April,  1799, 
Sadmfift,  Marl  of  Thanet,  and  Robert  Fergusson,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  were  tried  and  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  a  charge  of  promoting- this  riotous  proceeding,  and  of  conspiring  with  others  to  rescue  the  prisoner  In  virtue  of 
this  conviction,  the  defendants  were  brought  up  for  judgment  on  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  same  year  ;  when  his  lordship 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  confined  one  year  in  the  Tower ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  to  pay 
a  line  of  one  huuJreJ  pounds,  and  be  confined  one  year  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
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October,  1790,  in  a  kind  of  independent  compa- 
nies. These  yeomanry  corps  were  each  composed 
of  about  fifty  men,  mostly  cavalry,  with  a  much 
smaller  body  of  infantry  attached  to  them,  and 
were  generally  commanded  by  a  captain  and  two 
lieutenants  ;  the  infantry  being1  armed  like  a  re- 
gular army,  and  the  cavalry  furnished  with  a 
pistol  and  sword  each,  to  which  sometimes  a 
carbine  was  added.  In  six  months  from  their 
first  establishment,  the  numbers  increased  to 
thirty-seven  thousand  ;  and  during  the  rebellion, 
the  yeomanry  force  exceeded  fifty  thousand. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  pause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  review  of  some  of  the  parties  by 
which  Ireland,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war, 
had  for  years  been  agitated  ;  and  whose  inveter- 
ate animosities  had  conspired,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  cause,  to  render  this  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  contests,  for  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion, that  ever  disgraced  the  world,  not  excepting 
even  the  wars  that  raged  among  the  rival  fac- 
tions of  France  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

In  the  year  1759,  and  uuder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  an  alarming 
spirit  of  insurrection  appeared  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  which  manifested  itself  by  numerous 
and  frequent  risings  of  the  lower  class  of  roman 
catholics,  dressed  in  white  uniforms,  and  from 
whence  they  were  denominated  "  ll'hite  jBo?/.s-." 
The  object  of  these  illegal  proceedings  was, 
as  they  alleged,  to  prevent  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, the  extortions  of  tythe  proctors,  and  the 
exorbitant  fees  exacted  by  their  own  clergy. 

No  sooner  had  the  excesses  committed  by 
these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  begun  to 
subside,  than  two  rival  factions  arose  in  the  year 
1784,  and  became  distinguished  by  the  appro- 
priate names  of  "  Defenders"  and  "  Peep-of- 
day-boi/s.'"  These  associations,  originating  in  a 
violent  quarrel  between  two  obscure  individuals, 
soon  assumed  a  religious  distinction,  and  as  the 
roman  catholics,  or  defenders,  shewed  uncommon 
zeal  in  collecting  arms,  the  presbyterians,  or 
peep-of-day-boys,  began  to  disarm  them,  by  visit- 
ing the  houses  of  their  antagonists  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  when  they  often  committed 
the  most  wanton  outrages.  The  excesses  on  both 
sides  at  length  became  so  intolerable,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  179-2,  so 
many  barbarous  outrages  were  committed  by  the 
defenders,  whose  numbers  had  enabled  them  to 
triumph  over  their  adversaries,  that  at  the  spring 
assizes  in  the  county  of  Louth,  in  1793,  twenty- 
one  defenders  were  sentenced  to  die,  twenty-five 
to  be  transported,  twelve  to  be  imprisoned  a 
certain  time,  for  having  conspired  to  murder 


different  persons,    thirteen    indicted  for  murder  BOOK  II. 
traversed  their  trials,  and  bench  warrants  were 


issued  against  eighty  other  offenders  who  had  Cu.tr.  VII. 
all  absconded.*  Nor  were  the  crimes  or  the 
punishments  all  confined  to  one  party,  for  at 
the  assizes  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1795,  three 
defenders,  and  two  peep-of-day-boys,  were  all 
tried  before  Baron  Power,  and  being  convicted 
of  the  crimes  laid  in  the  indictment,  his  lord- 
ship awarded  against  the  whole  number  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  was  promptly 
executed. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when 
these  minor  societies  were  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
great  and  powerful  community,  which,  embracing 
the  disaffected  of  all  sects  and  parties,  was  to 
serve  as  a  general  rallying  point  to  rebellion,  and 
by  its  able  organization,  and  extensive  combi- 
nations, to  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  ultimately  to  contest  the  meed  of 
power  with  the  existing  government  itself.  The 
society  of  United  Irishmen,  which  for  some  time 
was  quite  of  a  eivil  nature,  is  represented  as 
having  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and 
as  formed  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone.  The  organization  of  this  society 
was  completed  in  Ulster,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1795  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  catholic  emancipation  and  a 
reform  in  parliament,  the  ostensible  wish  of  all, 
and  with  some  the  real  object,  were  regarded  as 
not  otherwise  attainable  than  by  force,  that  the 
association  began  to  assume  a  military  form. — 
But  such  was  its  rapid  progress,  that  in  April, 
1797,  the  number  of  men  in  Ulster  alone,  enrol- 
led -for  insurrection,  amounted  to  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand,  provided,  some  with  fire- 
arms, others  with  pikes,  a  store  of  ammunition, 
and  a  number  of  cannon. , 

The  spring  of  action  with  the  defenders  was 
religious  animosity.  The  main  object  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  when  they  became  an  organ- 
ized military  body,  was  to  combine  all  sects  and 
parties  in  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  existing  government. 

About  the  period  when  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen  began  to  assume  a  military  character, 
another  community  arose,  the  object  of  which  was 
declared  to  be  "  the  preservation  of  public  order, 
of  the  existing  system  of  government,  and  the 
protection  of  all  persons  who  conduct  themselves 
with  loyalty,  without  regard  to  difference  of 
religion."  Between  the  United  Irishmen  and 
this  society,  which  was  founded  by  the  pro- 
testants  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1795,  and  took 
its  name  from  William  III.  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  zealous  supporter  of  the  reformed  religion  iu 
Ireland,  mortal  animosities  almost  instantly  arose  ; 


*  Vide  Sir  Richard  Musgrave's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Insiinwtions  in  Ireland,"  second  edit.  p.  63. 
(No.  16.)  3  M 
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BOOK  II.  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  for  some  time  pre-  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  conflicting   parties, 

vious  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  both  par-  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection, 

i'.  \  II.  ,i,.s  |m,i  disgraced  themselves  by  the  commission  would  far  exceed   the  limits  prescribed   in  this 

v-^  of  tlie  most  dreadful  excesses.*  work,  to  the  period  of  history  now  under  consi- 

To  enumerate  all  the  acts  of  violence  and  deration,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  historian 

*    ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    SOCIETY    OF    UNITED    IRISHMEN. 

"The  Society  of  United  Irishmen/'  says  llie  Rev.  James  Gordon,  in  bis  history  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
"consisted  of  a  number  of  smaller  associations,  linked  closely  tog-ether,  ant!  ascending  in  gradation  like  the  component 
(.arts  of  a  pyramid  or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  point  of  union.  The  lowest  or  simple  societies  consisted  originally  each 
of  tliirty-six,  afterwards  at  most  of  only  twelve  men,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  be 
mutually  under  the  inspection  of  each  other.  An  assembly  of  five  secretaries,  severally  elected  by  five  simple  societies, 
formrd  a  lower  baronial  committee,  which  had  the  immediate  superintendence  and  management  of  these  five  societies. 
Ten  delegates,  elected  one  from  each  often  lower  baronial,  composed  an  upper  baronial  committee,  which  in  like  manner 
directed  the  business  of  these  ten  lower  committees.  With  the  same  superintendence  over  their  constituent  assemblies, 
delegates  from  the  upper  b.-ironial,  one  deputed  from  each,  formed  in  the  counties,  county  committees,  and  in  populous 
towns  distinct  committees ;  and  the  provincial  committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four  provinces,  were  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  district  and  county  committees,  two  from  each,  sometimes  three,  when  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
district  seemed  to  require  a  more  numerous  representation.  The  supreme  and  uncontrolled  command  of  the  whole  asso- 
ciation was  committed  to  a  general  executive  directory,  composed  of  five  persons  unknown  to  all  excepting  the  four  secre- 
taries of  the  provincial  commitlees ;  for  they  were  elected  by  ballot  in  these  committees,  the  secretaries  of  which  alone 
examined  the  ballots,  and  notified  the  election  to  none  except  the  persons  themselves  on  whom  it  fell.  The  orders  of  this 
hidden  directing  power  were  conveyed  through  the  whole  organized  body,  not  by  easily  discoverable  chains  of  communi- 
cation. By  one  member  only  of  the  directory  were  carried  the  mandates  to  one  member  of  each  provincial  committee, 
by  the  latter  severally  to  the  secretaries  of  the  district  and  county  committees,  by  these  secretaries  to  those  of  the  upper 
haronials,  and  tluis  downwards  through  the  lower  baronial  to  the  simple  societies. 

"The  military  was  grafted  on  the  civil  organization  of  this  artfully-framed  union  :  and  to  complete  the  scheme  of 
warlike  preparation,  a  military  committee,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  and  appointed  by  the  directory, 
had  its  task  assigned  to  contrive  plans  for  the  direction  of  the  national  force,  either  for  the  purpose  of  unaided  rebel  • 
lion,  or  co-operation  with  an  invading  French  army,  as  occasion  should  require.  Orders  were  issued,  that  the  members 
of  the  union  should  furnish  themselves,  where  their  circumstances  allowed  it,  with  fire-arms — where  not,  with  pikes. 
To  form  a  pecuniary  fund  for  the  various  expenses  of  this  great  revolutionary  machine,  monthly  subscriptions,  accord- 
ing to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  subscribers,  were  collected  in  the  several  societies,  and  treasurers  appointed  by  suffrage 
for  their  collection  and  disbursement. 

"From  this  fund  were  supplied  the  demands  of  the  emissaries  commissioned  to  extend  the  union.  Of  these,  consi- 
derable numbers  were  dispatched  into  the  southern  and  western  counties,  in  the  beginning  and  course  of  1797,  where 
though  many  had  been  sworn  into  the  union,  little  progress  for  the  effectual  promotion  of  tke  system  had  been  made 
before  the  autumn  of  1796." 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  every  individual  on  his  admission  into  the  Union  had 
a  Test  Oath  to  the  following  effect  administered  to  him  ;  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  "  the  council  for  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Wexford"  ordered  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  united  army  should  lake  either  the  officers'  or 
the  privates'  oath,  according  to  their  respective  stations: 

TEST  OATH. 

"In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  I  will  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Irishmen,  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  that  I  will  also  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  represen- 
tation of  alt  thepeople  of  Ireland. — I  do  further  declare,  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  nor  punishments,  nor  even  death,  shall  ever  induce 
me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  or  give  evidence  against  any  member  or  members  of  this,  or  similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expression  of 
theirs,  done  or  made,  collectively  or  individually,  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation. — So  help 
me  God." 

Oath  of  a  Private. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  and  take  God,  and  his  only  Son  our  I,ord  Jesus  Christ,  to  witness,  that  I  will  nt  all  times  be 
nbedient  to  the  commands  of  my  officers — that  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  good  of  my  country— that  1  have  an  aversion  to  plunder,  and 
the  spilling  of  innocent  blood — that  I  will  fight  courageously  in  the  field,  and  give  mercy  where  it  can  be  given — that  I  will  avoid  drunkenness  as 
tending  to  disorder  and  ruin— that  1  will  endeavour  to  make  as  many  friends  and  as  few  enemies  as  possible — that  above  all  I  detest  a  coward, 
and  that  I  will  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  who  shall  stand  back  in  the  time  of  battle — So  hclji  me  God." 

Oath  of  an  Officer. 

"  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all  men,  and  calling  my  country  to  witness,  I,  A.  B.  officer  in,  &c. 
do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  do  not  consider  my  life  my  own,  when  my  country  demands  it — that  1  consider  the  present  moment  calls  for  a  proof 
of  tbc  sincerity  of  that  sentiment ;  and  I  am  ready  and  desirous  to  stand  the  test ;  and  do  aver  that  I  am  ready  to  die,  or  lead  to  victory  ;  and 
tnat  all  my  actions  shall  be  directed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  inferior  motive  :  and  I  further  declare  my  utter 
•version  to  »11  alarmist*,  union-breakers,  and  cowards,  and  my  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  superior  officers. — So  help  me  God. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Done  at  the  Council-Chamber,  1  B.  B.  HARVEY,  President, 

d,  June  Hth,  1798.  J  NICHOLAS  GRAY,  Sec. 
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to  record,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  authorities, 
a  lew  of  the  most  flagitious  of  their  number. 

It  appears,  from  the  reports  of  the  .secret  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  from 
which  the  subsequent  information  is  principally 
derived,  that  it  was  determined  in  the  councils  of 
the  insurgents,  "  That  all  persons,  who,  from 
their  principles,  or  situation,  might  be  deemed 
inimical  to  the  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  massacred ;  and  the  first  pro- 
scription was  calculated  by  one  of  their  leaders 
at  thirty  thousand  persons."*  The  main  object 
of  the  system  of  terror,  which  the  United  Irish- 
men endeavoured  to  establish  by  their  midnight 
attacks,  was  to  drive  country  gentlemen  from 
their  houses,  or  to  enforce  their  connivance  or 
support — a  course  which  was  pursued  with  fatal 
effect  in  France;f  and  in  furtherance  of  this  pur- 
pose, dreadful  outrages  still  continued  to  be  com- 
mitted in  all  the  northern  counties.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1797,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had 
retired  on  a  living  at  Donegal,  was  murdered 
at  Sharon,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker, 
in  that  county,  with  horrid  circumstances  of  bar- 
barity, by  a  party  of  armed  ruffians,  who  fired 
wantonly  into  the  windows,  by  which  they  shot 
Mrs.  Walker  ;  and  afterwards,  having  compelled 
the  servants  of  the  Doctor  to  force  Mr.  Hamilton 
out  of  the  house,  they  mangled  his  body  with 
wounds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  the 
county  of  Kildare  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by 
the  United  Irish,  who  committed  robbery  and 
assassination  on  protestants,  almost  every  night , 
and  during  this  year,  the  defenders  were  so  for- 
midable in  the  counties  of  Meath,  West  Meath, 
Kildare,  and  Longford,  that  many  families  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  metropolis  for  protection. 
In  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Wicklow, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Munster,  assassinations  and 
the  robbery  of  arms  were  constantly  perpetrated, 
while  the  disaffected  continued  to  form  traitorous 
combinations,;!;  which  extended  even  to  the 
military. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1797, 
the  practice  of  seducing  the  king's  troops  so  much 
prevailed,  that  in  the  space  of  one  month  four  of 
the  Mouaghan  militia,  two  of  the  Wexford  regi- 
ment, two  of  the  Kildare,  and  two  of  the  Louth 
militia,  were  tried  by  court  martials,  and  shot 
for  treasonable  practices.  In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
William  Orr,  a  man  of  good  family  and  connections, 
was  hanged  at  Carrickfergus,  for  high  treason. 

Of  the  means  accumulated  by  the  disaffected 
for  carrying  their  revolutionary  enterprises  into 
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effect,  some  estimate  may  be  made  from  the  fol-  BOOK  II. 

lowing  facts  :  A  paper,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  

was  given  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Mr.  CHAP.  VII, 
Reynolds,  the  informer,  which  purported  to  be 
a  return  made  by  a  national  committee  meeting, 
held  the  26th  of  February,  1798,  and  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  armed  men  in 
Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six !  and  that  the  sum  of  .£1485.  4s.  Qd. 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. §  Another 
return  made  by  a  meeting  of  colonels,  held  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1798,  reported,  that  their 
adherents,  even  among  the  king's  troops,  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  every  three,  and  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  sufficient  force  to  disarm  all 
the  military  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
counties  || — fatal  delusion  ! 

That  the  armoury  of  the  rebel  force  was 
at  one  time  most  extensive  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  the  following  number  of 
arms  was  seized  by  the  different  general  officers 
in  the  year  1797,  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster 
and  Ulster  alone  ;  guns,  49,109 — bayonets,  1,756 
— pistols,  4,463 — swords,  4,183 — blunderbusses, 
248 — musket-barrels,  119 — sword-blades,  106 — 
ordnance,  22 — pikes,  70,630 — exclusive  of  many 
arms  seized  or  surrendered,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  return. If  In  the  same  year,  four- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- three 
pikes  were  surrendered  in  the  county  of  Kildare 
alone,  in  consequence  of  the  pardon  offered  by 
government  to  the  repentant.  And  on  the  J  1th 
of  May,  1798,  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five 
hundred  pike-handles,  were  seized  in  Dublin. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1797,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  was  appointed  cotnmander-in-chiei' 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  his  first  step  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty  was  to  make  a 
tour  of  observation  throughout  the  whole  island. 
The  excesses  committed  by  the  military  in  the 
provinces  had,  it  appears,  called  down  the  gene- 
ral's severe  reprehension,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
capital,  he  caused  it  to  be  notified  in  general 
orders,  "  that  the  irregularities  of  the  troops  in. 
Ireland  had  too  unfortunately  proved  the  army 
to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  which  must 
render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but  the 
enemy."**  The  general,  after  the  publication  of 
his  general  orders,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  observations  he  had  made  in  his  recent  view  of 
the  country,  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of 
those  in  power  with  his  own  well-founded  opinions, 
that  coercive  measures  to  the  extent  determined 
upon  were  by  no  means  necessary  in  Ireland. 


*  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  Appendix,  No.  III.  p. 49. 
J  Sir  Richard  Musgrave's  Memoirs,  second  edit.  p.  167. 


t  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  1798, 
§  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Commons,  p.  14) , 

[|  Keport  of  the  Secret  Com.  of  the  House  of  I-ords,  p.  120.          n  Report  of  the  Secret  Com.  Appen.  NorXXXIX.  p.  298, 
**  Vide  General  Orders,  dated  Dublin,  26th  February,  1798, 
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But  not  having  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect 
lie  intended  by  these  representations,  and  unwil- 
ling to  tarnish  his  military  fame,  or  to  risk  the 
loss  of  his  humane  and  manly  character,  by 
1798  leading  troops  to  scenes  of  civil  desolation,  ab- 
horrent to  his  nature,  he  resigned  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1798,  after  holding  that  appointment 
little  more  than  four  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Lake.  In  the  month  of  March,  orders 
were  issued  to  the  army  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
to  proceed  into  the  disturbed  counties  ;  and  a 
manifesto,  dated  from  head  quarters  at  Kiltlare, 
was  on  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  month  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants,  requiring  them  to  surrender  their 
arms  in  the  space  of  ten  days  from  the  notice, 
on  pain  of  large  bodies  of  troops  being  distributed 
among  them  to  live  at  free  quarters  ;  promising 
at  the  same  time  rewards  to  such  as  would  give 
information  of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition, 
but  denouncing  exemplary  severities  if  the  coun- 
try should  continue  in  a  disturbed  state.  On  the 
advance  of  the  military  into  the  other  counties, 
a  similar  notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  troops  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  part  of 
those  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wicklow, 
were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  disaffected  or 
suspected,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  sup- 
posed guilt  and  ability  of  the  owners.  Great  num- 
bers of  houses  with  their  furniture  were  burnt. 
where  concealed  arms  were  found,  or  whose 
occupants  had  been  guilty  of  the  fabrication  of 
pikes,  or  other  illegal  practices  for  the  promotion 
of  the  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  common  people, 
and  some  in  circumstances  of  life  superior  to  this 
class,  particularly  in  Dublin,  were  scourged, 
some  picketed,  and  others  tortured  by  different 
means,  to  extort  from  them  a  confession  of  plots, 
or  of  concealed  arms.* 

Many  irregularities  were  of  course  com- 
mitted by  common  soldiers,  without  the  appro- 
bation or  knowledge  of  their  officers,  and  many 
other  acts  of  severity  by  persons  not  in  the  army 
— some  from  an  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  service  of 
the  crown,  and  others  to  promote  sinister  pur- 
poses, or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  personal  animosi- 
ty. Even  the  necessaries  of  life  did  not  escape 
the  destructive  operations  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  destruction  of  corn  and  other 
provisions  was  so  extensive,  that  its  effects  were 
felt  in  dearth  and  famine  for  two  years  after  the 
extinction  of  the  rebellion. 

In  these  turbulent  times,  persons  with  short 
hair,  and  therefore  called  croppies,  by  which 
appellation  the  United  Irishmen  were  designated, 


were  frequently  seized  and  brought  into  a  guard- 
house, where  a  cap,  either  of  coarse  linen,  or  of 
strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  in  the  inside 
with  pitch,  and  previously  well  heated,  was 
compressed  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
victim,  who  was  then  turned  into  the  streets 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  merciless  tor- 
mentors. The  pain  occasioned  by  disengaging 
this  cap  from  the  head  was  of  course  excru- 
ciating ;  the  hair  was  generally  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  not  unfrequently  parts  of  the  skin 
were  so  scalded  and  blistered  by  the  heated  pitch, 
as  to  adhere,  and  were  separated  from  the  head 
with  the  cap  of  torture.  Another  expedient 
equally  cruel  was  frequently  resorted  to  ;  a  quan- 
tity of  moistened  gun -powder  being  rubbed  into 
the  hair,  was  set  on  fire  ;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  both  the  nose  and  the  ears  of  the  sup- 
posed conspirator  were  severed  from  his  head, 
during  the  operation  of  cutting  the  hair,  which 
generally  took  place  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  gun-powder. 

To  revenge  these  brutal  outrages,  some 
malignant  wretches,  probably  among  the  United 
Irish,  made  it  a  practice  to  seize  violently  such 
persons  as  they  thought  proper,  and  to  crop  off 
their  hair,  which  rendered  them  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  the  pilch  cap  or  moistened  gun- 
powder, and  frequently  brought  upon  them  those 
excruciating  tortures.  Green,  in  allusion  to  the 
shamroc,  was  adopted  in  these  unhappy  times  as 
the  revolutionary  colour,  and  such  was  the  frenzy 
of  party,  that  every  woman  who  happened  to 
exhibit  in  her  dress  any  portion  of  this  obnoxious 
colour,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was  in 
danger  of  having  herself  disrobed  in  the  public 
streets. f 

These,  and  innumerable  other  disorders, 
some  of  them  unavoidable  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  increased  with  the  alarm  of  the  approach- 
ing insurrection.  Men,  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
or  private  information,  were  sometimes  half 
hanged  (as  the  act  was  termed)  or  strangled 
almost  to  death  before  their  guilt  or  innocence 
could  be  ascertained  by  trial;  and  the  reflecting 
loyalist  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  permission 
or  impunity  of  such  barbarities,  which  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  prejudices  already  so 
laboriously  excited,  and  to  give  to  the  approach- 
ing contest  the  most  diabolical  character.  Under 
such  circumstances,  man  is  no  longer  connected 
jn  the  way  of  civil  society  ;  his  lacerated  feelings 
drive  him  to  desperation,  and  a  fever  of  the. 
mind  ensues,  that  banishes  all  hope  of  calm,  cir- 
cumspection. 


Gordon's  History,  second  edition,  p.  66. 
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t  Many  excesses  of  this  kiml  took  place,  and  in  one  instance,  two  young  ladies,  found  guilty  of  wearing  green  garters, 
i,  by  order  of  an  officer  on  duly,  tied  back  to  back  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  ia  which  situation  they  were  compelled  to 


remain  for  several  hours  under  a  guard,    Got  don't  History,  p.  68. 
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IRISH  REBELUOX  :  Insurrectionary  Movements  in  Dublin;  in  the  Counties  of  Kildareand  Carton*— 
Attacks  on  Naas,  Kilfcul/en,  Rathfarnham,  and  Prosperous—  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Carton; 
Hacketstoicn,  ami  Tarn—  Surrender  of  Two  Thousand  Insurgents  to  General  Dundds—  Insur- 
rection in  the  Count  t/  of  Wexford  —  The  Insurgents  vanquished  at  Kilthomas  ;  Victors  at 
Onlart  —  Fall  of  Enniscorlhy  and  Wexford  into  the  Hands  of  the  Insurgents  —  Attack  on  Bun- 
clody  —  Defeat  of  the  Rebel  Force  at  Bally  cannoo  —  Pathetic  Incident  —  Defeat  of  Colonel 
Walpole,  awl  Retreat  of  General  Loftus—  Signal  Victory  obtained  by  General  Johnson  at  Ross— 
Massacre  at  Scullalogue  —  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Arklozo  —  Their  Retreat  to  Vinegar-Hill  — 
General  Lake  advances  idth  an  Army  of  Thirteen  Thousand  Troops  against  that  Station  — 
Recapture  of  Enniscorthy,  and  Battle  of  Vinegar-Hill—  Murders  on  the  Bridge  of  Wexford  — 
Wexford  abandoned  by  the  Rebels—  Bloody  Friday—  Expiring  Efforts  of  the  Wexfordian  Insiir- 
freiits  —  Defeat  of  the  Retailers  in  Ulster  and  Minister  —  Surrender  of  the  Chiefs  —  Extinction  of 
the  Rebel/ion. 


IT  now  became  evident,  that  nothing  short 
of  one  of  those  tremendous  convulsions,  which 
shake  states  to  their  centre,  could  clear  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Ireland.  The  rebel 
chiefs  had  decided  on  open  war,  and  the  23d 
of  May  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  general 
rising  of  the  country. 

After  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  command  of  the  rebel  army  devolved  upon 
Mr  Samuel  Neilson,  who  meditated  an  attack 
vipon  Newgate,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  Lord  Edward.  With  this 
view  he  assembled,  at  a  house  in  Church-lane, 
fifteen  of  the  insurgent  colonels,  on  the  night  ef 
the  22d  of  May,  and  having  produced  a  map  of 
the  city,  he  assigned  to  each  of  them  the  post 
which  they  and  their  regiments  were  to  occupy. 
In  this  operation  Neilson  was  to  have  been 
seconded  by  a  large  body  of  rebels,  headed  by 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Seagrave,  by  whose  di- 
vision a  constant  fire  was  to  be  kept  up  in 
front  of  the  prison,  while  another  party  scaled 
the  walls  in  a  different  quarter.  Having  carried 
the  prison,  the  vice-regal  residence,  usually  called 
the  castle,  was  marked  out  as  the  next  object  of 
attack.  This  venerable  edifice  was  to  be  assailed 
in  front  and  rear  by  different  parties,  while  a 
select  band  was  to  ascend  by  ladders  into  the 
apartments  of  the  principal  members  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  secure  their  persons.  Nor  was  it 
intended  that  the  insurrection  should  be  confined 
merely  to  the  metropolis  ;  the  plan  embraced  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  signal  for  the  general 
rising  was  to  he  the  stoppage  of  the  mail  coaches. 
This  part  of  the  project  was  indeed  carried  into 
effect,  for  on  the  23d,  the  Belfast  mail  coach  was 
detained  and  burnt  at  Santry,  the  Cork  mail 
(No.  16.) 


at  Naas,  and  that  travelling  in  the  direction  of  ROOK  II 
Athlone,   at  Lucan  ;  but  the  rebels,    not  satisfied 


with  detaining  the  Limerick  mail,  barbarously  CHAP.VHI. 
murdered  both  the   guard  and  coachman  near 
the  Curragh    of  Kildare. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  all  the 
yeomen  in  the  city,  amounting  to  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  the  few  military  in 
the  garrison,  were  ordered  by  General  Lake  to 
repair  to  the  respective  alarm  posts,  while  the 
Lord-mayor,  Alderman  Thomas  Fleming,  placed 
the  city  of  Cork  militia,  with  two  battalion  guns, 
at  the  north  side  of  Stephen's-green.  It  fortu- 
nately happened,  that  the  royal  canal  and  the 
grand  canal,  each  fifty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  formed  a  complete  fortification  on  the  north, 
and  south  sides  of  the  city,  and  all  the  bridges 
of  the  city  being  occupied  hy  military,  the  com- 
munication with  the  disaffected  from  without  was 
in  a  considerable  degree  cnt  off.  This  operation 
was  not  however  carried  into  complete  effect,  as 
nearly  three  thousand  men  entered  the  city  to 
the  north,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  insurgents.  A  large  body 
of  rebels,  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets,  assem- 
bled in  Eccles-street  and  its  environs,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  great 
numbers  were  advancing  towards  Dublin,  with 
an  intention  of  rushing  into  the  city  as  soon  as 
the  insurgents  had  carried  the  castle. 

At  this  crisis,  Neilson,  the  rebel  chief,  was 
apprehended  in  the  streets,  by  Mr.  <«regg,  after 
a  desperate  struggle  ;  and  on  theU-  leader  being 
committed  to  prison,  several  thousand  rebels, 
who  were  waiting  with  impatience  the  signal  of 
attack,  dispersed  in  various  directions.  By  this 
means,  the  city  was  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
3N 
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BOOK  II.  the  impending  struggle,  for  it  appeared,  on  the 
evidence  of  two  United  Irishmen,  extorted  from 
thfin  indeed  by  flogging,*  that  they  were  wait- 
ing  lor  the  orders  of  Neilson  to  rise  in  arms  that 
1708  night,  with  some  thousands  of  the  disaffected,  to 
liberate  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  Kilmain- 
ham,  and  to  surprise  the  castle  and  the  city. — 
On  the  information  of  the  same  men,  a  great 
quantity  of  pikes  was  discovered,  together  with 
a  travelling  Jorge,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  dis- 
loyal and  inflammatory  motto.  The  plan  of  the 
rebels  was,  it  appeared,  to  assemble  by  beat  of 
drum,  and  it  is  well  known,  says  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  "  that,  in  another  hour,  the  fate  of  the 
city  and  its  loyal  inhabitants  would  have  been 
decided  ;  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  armed  with 
pikes  and  other  weapons,  were  lurking  in  lanes 
and  bye-places,  ready  to  start  forth  on  the  first 
beat  of  their  drums,  and  would  have  occupied  all 
the  streets,  and  assassinated  the  yeomen,  before 
they  could  have  reached  their  respective  sta- 
tions."— This  calamity  was  however  averted  by 
the  vigilance  of  government,  and  the  ardent 
zeal  of  those  patriotic  bands,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  metropolis  was  confided. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  during  the 
following  day,  several  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
the  counties  adjoining  the  seat  of  government,  and 
(lie  towns  of  Naas,  Clane,  Prosperous,  Bally- 
more,  Eustace,  and  Kilcullen,  were  attacked  by 
the  insurgent  force,  and  Carlow,  Hacketstovvn, 
and  Monastereveu,  had  to  withstand  similar 
assaults  on  the  two  following  days.  These  feeble 
and  unconnected  efforts  were  not  countenanced 
by  a  general  rising ;  for  Ulster,  in  which  pro- 
vince alone  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
United  Irishmen  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled 
and  mustered,  wisely  declined  the  contest,  in 
consequence  of  the  unpromising  state  of  their 
affairs ;  and  the  progress  of  rebellion,  unsanc- 
tioned  even  by  the  formality  of  a  manifesto,  had 
hitherto  rather  resembled  the  capricious  freaks  of 
a  discontented  mob,  than  the  united  efforts  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation. t 

At  Naas,  an  assault  was  made  by  a  half- 
armed  rabble,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
in  number,  on  the  -24th,  but  as  the  intention  had 


already  been  communicated  to  the  military  on 
that  station,  consisting  of  the  Armagh  militia, 
the  4th  dragoon  guards,  and  the  ancient  British 
fencibles,  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  killed  on  the 
spot,  exclusive  of  three  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  hurried  to  execution.  A  more  numerous 
party  was  defeated  by  General  Dundas,  near 
Killcullen  ;  and  on  the  preceding  day,  a  small 
detachment,  consisting  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred,  which  had  ventured  to  advance  as  far 
as  Rathfarnham,  was  dispersed  by  only  thirty- 
five  dragoons  under  Lord  Raden,  many  being 
put  to  death  in  their  flight,  and  Ledvvick  and 
Keough,  two  of  their  chiefs,  reserved  for  public 
execution.  The  attack  on  Prosperous,  a  small 
town  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  seventeen  miles 
from  Dublin,  was  made  on  the  24th,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  large  body  of  men, 
supposed  to  be  conducted  by  John  Esmond,  first 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry.  Less 
fortunate  than  the  king's  troops  at  Naas,  this 
small  garrison  was  assailed  by  surprise,  the 
barrack  set  on  fire,  and  twenty- eight  of  the  city 
of  Cork  militia,  with  the  commander,  Captain 
8wayne,  perished  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  pikes 
of  the  enemy.  Nine  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
slaughtered  in  the  houses  where  they  had  been 
billeted,  and  five  made  prisoners.  Here,  as  in 
other  places  where  the  insurgents  had  a  transi- 
tory but  delusive  success,  loud  shouts  were 
heard,  especially  from  multitudes  of  women,  of 
"  duti'ii  rcit/i  t/ie  Uraiigc/nen .'" 

War  being  now  openly  commenced  by  the 
conspirators,  the  lord  lieutenant  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  24th,  giving  notice  that  orders 
were  conveyed  to  all  his  majesty's  general  offi- 
cers in  Ireland,  to  punish  according  to  martial 
law,  by  death  or  otherwise,  all  persons  acting 
or  in  any  manner  assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The 
day  following  presented  an  opportunity  for  car- 
rying into  effect  these  heavy  denunciations.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  an  unusually  large  assemblage 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
low,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  indicated 
that  an  attack  upon  that  place  had  been  decided 
upon.  On  the  25th,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 


*  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  p.  216. 
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t  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  insurrection  ef  1798  prevailed   principally  in 
iildare,  Wicklow,  Curlow,  and  Wexford,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  to  the  south  of  Dublin. 

Maynooth,  Clane,  Prosperous,  and  Naas,  all  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  are  none  of  them  at  a  greater  distance  than 
17  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

Tinehaly  and  Arkluw,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wicklow,  are  each  about  35  miles  from  Dublin. 

Continuing  the  route  southward,  Harketstewn,  Carlow,  and  Tullow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  are  all  within  about  40 
nuiis  of  thatciiy. 

And  passing  into  the  still  more  southern  county  of  Wexford,  the  principal  seat  of  insurrectionary  warfare,  Gorey,  in 
the  N.  E.  and  Newtown-barry  or  Bnncludy,  in  the  N.  W  are  each  about  45  miles  S.  of  Dublin,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  wbich  latter  place,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  at  the  western  base  of  Vinegar- Hill,  is  58 
miles  S  of  Dublin,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Ross,  and  11  miles  N.  of  Wexford,  where  the  standard  of  insurrection  was  so 
Ions  unfurled.  Wflrford,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  3  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  rebel  station  of  Three 
Hocks,  It)  miles  E.  of  New  Koss,  and  67  mile*  S.  of  Dublin. 
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about  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  and  militia 
force,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mahon, 
was  attacked  at  two  o'clock,  by  a  body  of  the 
insurgents,  amounting  to  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  rebels  had  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Carlow,  and  on  their  advance  into  the  town, 
they  .received  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  garri- 
son, that  they  recoiled,  and  endeavoured  to  retreat, 
but  finding  their  flight  intercepted,  numbers 
took  refuge  in  the  houses,  which  being  immedi- 
ately fired  by  the  soldiery,  they  met  a  miserable 
fate.  About  eighty  houses  were  consumed  in 
the  conflagration,  and  for  some  days  the  roasted 
remains  of  human  beings  were  falling  down  the 
chimnies,  in  which  many  of  them  had  perished. 
The  total  loss  of  the  rebels,  on  this  occasion, 
could  not  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  five  hundred, 
while  not  an  individual  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists 
was  even  wounded.  After  the  defeat,  the  execu- 
tions commenced,  and  about  two  hundred  of 
the  insurgents  were  hanged  or  shot.  Among  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  civil  vv.ar,  was  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie,  at  whose  house  the  rebel  column  had 
assembled,  but  who  had  certainly  taken  no  part 
in  the  attack,  and  against  whom  no  criminal 
charge  was  satisfactorily  established.* 

The  defeats  of  the  rebels  at  Monastereven 
and  Hacketstown  were  nearly  as  bloodless  on 
the  side  of  the  loyalists.  The  garrison  of  the 
former  consisted  of  eighty-five  yeomen,  who  had 
not  been  embodied  three  weeks  ;  and  this  small 
party  was  assailed  by  about  a  thousand  insur- 
gents. The  infantry,  under  Lieutenant  George 
Bagnot,had  advanced  against  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  bank  of  the  grand  canal  on  which 
the  town  is  situated ;  while  the  cavalry,  under 
Captain  Haysteud,  skirmished  with  another  party 
in  the  streets.  The  result  was,  that  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  town  with  a  slaughter  of 
sixty-eight  of  their  number,  whose  bodies  were 
collected  and  buried  by  the  victors  ;  while  of  the 
loyalists  nine  only  were  slain. 

The  incaution  and  vain  confidence  of  the 
insurgents  were  no-where  mere  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  attack  on  Hacketstown,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  where  a  force,  from  two  to 
three  thousand  in  number,  attacked  a  detachment 
of  the  Antrim  militia,  under  Lieutenant  Gardiner, 
and  a  body  of  yeomen,  under  Captain  Hardy. 
The  rebels,  on  observing  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
into  the  barracks,  raised  a  vehement  shout  of 
victory,  and  rushing  forward  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, were  charged  with  so  much  spirit  and 
address,  as  to  be  completely  put  to  the  rout,  with 
the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men,  while  not  one 
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of  the  loyalists  was  even  wounded.     At  Tara,  in  BOOK  II. 

the  county  of  Meath,  a  large  body  of  the  rebels  

was  defeated  on  the  26lh,  by  a  fencible  and  yeo-  CiiAp.VIlI. 
nianry  force,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  men, 
with  a  loss  of  nine  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded, 
on  the  part  of  the  victors,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  As 
this  victory  laid  open  the  communication  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, so  the  successful  operations  of  the  king's 
forces  in  the  village  of  Rothangati,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  from  which  the  rebels  were  dislodged 
with  a  loss  of  sixty  men,  produced  the  same  effect 
in  the  west.  Discouraged  by  these  repealed  defeats, 
a  rebel  force,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men, 
posted  on  an  eminence  called  Knockawlin-hill, 
under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  surrendered 
their  arms  on  the  31st,  and  disbanded,  on  being 
allowed  by  Lieutenant-general  Dundas  to  retire 
unmolested  to  their  habitations,  leaving  behind 
them  thirteen  cart-loads  of  pikes.  This  disposi- 
tion to  surrender,  which  a  sense  of  humanity  and 
sound  policy  ought  to  have  encouraged,  was 
blasted  three  days  afterwards  by  military  ardour, 
which,  when  it  exceeds  the  salutary  restraint  of 
discipline,  and  is  exerted  against  an  unresisting: 
object,  ceases  to  be  laudable.  Major-general  Sir 
James  Duff,  who  had  made  a  rapid  march  from 
Limerick,  with  six  hundred  men,  to  open  the  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  large  body  of  men,  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Gibbit-rath,  on  the  Curragh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrendering,  to  which  they  had  been 
admitted  by  General  Dundas.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  troops  advanced,  one  of  the  insurgents  dis- 
charged his  gun,  with  the  muzzle  upwards, 
swearing  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  it 
empty.  The  soldiers  pretending  to  consider  this 
foolish  bravado  as  an  act  of  hostility,  tired  on 
the  unresisting  multitude,  who  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  were  pursued  with 
slaughter  by  a  company  of  fencible  cavalry, 
denominated  Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  insurgents  fell  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  a  far  greater  number  would  have  shared 
their  fate  if  a  retreat  had  not  been  sounded  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  agreeable  to  the  instructions 
of  General  Dundas,  who,  foreseeing  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence,  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  provide  against  it.f 

While,  by  the  various  successful  operations 
of  the  loyalists,  the  communication  was  laid  open 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
capita],  which  had  for  some  days  actually  sus- 
tained a  species  of  blockade,  an  insurrection 
burst  out  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  was 


*  Vide  "A  Narrative  of  the  Apprehension,  Trial,  and  Execution,  of  Sir  Edward.  William  Crosbie,  Bart,  in  which  the 
-innocence  of  Sir  Edvard,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  are  indubitably  and  clearly  proved." 

t  Vide  Gordom's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  p.  100. 
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BOOK  11    [.MSI  expected,  and  in  a  fVw  days  the  county  of 

Wexford  was  in  a  flame.     On  the  night  of  the 

CW.VMI.  2(jt|i  of  May,  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  hoisted 
between  (lon-y  and  Wexlbrd,  and  Father  John 
Murphy,  a  romish  priest,  of  Boulavogue,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  This 
disgraceful  metamorphosis  was  frequently  made 
in  the  times  now  under  consideration,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence,  to  find  men,  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
peace,  assuming  the  habiliments  of  war,  and 
inciting  tln.-ir  infatuated  votaries  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  insurrection. 

Unfortunately   for   the    public   tranquillity, 
government,  influenced  by  the  representations  of 
Karl  Momitnorris,  had  not  placed  more  than  six 
hundred  troops  in  the  county  of  Wexford.     This 
force,  small  as  it  was,  might  have  sufficed,  had 
not  the   practice  of  flogging  and  half-hanging, 
which  was  resorted   to  in  this  as  well  as  other 
districts,  driven  the  people  to  a  state  of  desper- 
ation, and  determined  them  to  take  part  in  the 
sanguinary  struggle  by  which  the  circumjacent 
counties  were  at  that  moment  agitated.     On  the 
27th   of  May,    being   Whit-Sunday,    two  large 
bodies  of  the  insurgents,  both  men  and  women, 
were   collected,  one  on  the  hill   of  Oulart,  mid- 
way between  Gorey  and  Wexford,  the  other  on 
Kilthomas-IIill,    an    inferior   ridge    of   Slyieve- 
Bevee  mountain,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Gorey. 
On  the  morning  of  the   27th,    a   body   of  yeo- 
men, not  exceeding  three  hundred,  attacked  the 
insurgents  on  the  hill  of  Kilthomas,  amounting  to 
Irom  two  to  three  thousand,  and  commanded  by 
the  Hev.  Michael  Murphy,  a  romish  priest,  and 
who,  like  Father  John,  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn    into  this  insurrectionary   vortex.       The 
infantry  of  the  loyalist  army,  flanked  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  by  the  cavalry,  advanced  intre- 
pidly up  the  hill,  'when  the  rebel  force,  notwith- 
standing their  superior  numbers,  became  panic- 
struck,   and    retreated  in  disorder,   leaving  one 
hundred  and  lii'ty  of  their  companions  dead  on 
the   field.      The  assailants,  not  satisfied  with  a 
victory  so  honourable  to  their  skill  and  courage, 
tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  day,  by  burning  two 
romish  chapels,  and  about  one  hundred   cabins 
and   farm-houses,  belonging  to  persons  of  that 
community,  in  their  line  of  march. 

Very  different  from  the  battle  of  Kilthomas 
was  the  result  of  another  action  fought  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  hill  of  Oulart,  and  where 
Father  John  Murphy  commanded  in  person.  A 
detachment  of  one  hundred  and  ten  chosen  men 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Foote,  marched  from 
Wexford,  and  attacked  the  rebels  on  the  south 
fide  of  the  hill,  while  the  Shilmalier  cavalry  took 
a  i  ircuitous  route  round  the  hill  on  the  left,  with 
the  Intention  of  preventing  a  retreat,  but  the 


effect  of  which  was  to  make  many  face  about  and 
attack  the  infantry,  who  would  otherwise  have 
d  -camped  on  the  approach  of  a  serious  engage- 
ment. The  insurgents,  finding  their  retreat  cut 
off,  attacked  the  infantry  with  an  impetuosity 
that  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  so  successful 
were  their  efforts,  that  the  whole  detachment  of 
the  North  Cork  militia  was  slain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Colonel  Foote  and  four  of  his  men  ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  rebels  on  this  occasion  was  only 
three  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  body  of 
cavalry  which  had  alarmed  the  rebels' into  this  feat 
of  courage,  retreated  to  Gorey  as  soon  as  the 
fate  of  the  infantry  was  made  known  to  them, 
and  in  their  way  killed  some  old  men  who  had 
remained  in  their  houses,  and  several  unarmed 
stragglers. 

While  the  county  exhibited  a  scene  of 
distress  and  consternation — houses  in  flames, 
and  families  flying  on  nil  sides  for  an  asylum,  the 
body  of  rebels  under  Father  John  marched 
from  Oulart,  flushed  with  victory,  and  per- 
petually augmented  on  its  way  by  new  acces- 
sions. Passing-  through  Cainolin  and  Ferns, 
they  advanced  to  Enniscorthy,  and  that  place 
vras  attacked  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  the  28lh  of  May,  by  a  rebel  force 
amounting  to  seven  thousand,  of  which  about 
eight  hundred  were  armed  with  muskets.  The 
town,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Slaney, 
was  garrisoned  by  about  two  hundred  and  ninety 
men,  consisting  of  militia  and  yeomen,  besides 
some  volunteers.  The  rebels,  driving  before 
them  a  number  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  to 
disorder  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  a  stratagem 
of  ancient  warfare,  and  practised  by  other  bodies 
of  insurgents  at  Tara-hill  and  elsewhere,  made 
an  irregular  but  furious  onset  at  the  Dutfry-gate, 
which  dislodged  their  adversaries  from  their 
station,  and  obliged  them,  after  a  few  discharges 
of  musketry,  to  retreat  to  the  Market-House. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  disorderly  fight  was  main- 
tained in  the  town,  which  was  rendered  untenable 
by  the  disaffected  part  of  the  inhabitants  setting 
fire  to  the  houses,  while  others  of  the.  same 
description  stood  at  their  windows  and  fired  upon 
the  garrison.  The  assailants  in  a  short  time 
extended  themselves  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Slaney,  and  made  dispositions  to  ford  that 
river,  but  the  galling  fire  from  the  bridge,  which 
had  now  become  the  principal  point  of  defence, 
obliged  them  at  first  to  desist,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  as  high  as  Blackstoops,  whence  they 
at  length  gained  the  opposite  shore.  Victory, 
which  had  fluctuated  for  three  hours,  and  had  in 
that  interval  frequently  induced  the  trembling 
inhabitants  alternately  to  hoist  the  orange  and  the 
green,  now  took  her  stand  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
the  military  having  no  cannon  to  support  them, 
were  at  length  so  completely  overpowered  as  to 
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be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sounding  a  retreat. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed  to  Cap- 
tain Snowe  to  put  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  to 
death  before  the  town  was  finally  evacuated  ; 
but  the  captain,  like  a  truly  brave  man,  rejected 
the  diabolical  proposal  with  scorn  and  abhor- 
rence. On  this  disastrous  occasion,  the  loss  of 
the  garrison,  including  volunteers,  amounted  to 
about  ninety,  among  whom  were  Captain  John 
Pounden,  of  the  Enniscoi  thy  supplementary  in- 
fantry ;  Lieutenant  Hunt,  of  the  Enniscorthy 
yeomen  ;  and  Lieutenant  Garden,  of  the  Scara- 
walsh  infantry.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  is  dif- 
ferently estimated,  but  the  probability  is  that  at 
least  three  hundred  of  them  fell  in  this  day's 
engagem?nt.  Most  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Enniscorihy,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  who 
had  repaired  to  that  place  for  protection,  follow- 
ing the  route  of  the  military,  fled  through  the 
flames  towards  Wexford,  a  distance  of  eleven 
Irish,  or  fourteen  English  miles.  The  terror, 
consternation,  and  distress  of  these  fugitives  is 
not  to  be  described — flying  for  their  lives  in  a 
confused  multitude,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  or  age,  almost  all  on  foot,  and  leaving  all 
their  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ,  and  some 
who  found  not  the  opportunity  of  escape,  were 
butchered  in  the  streets,  or  imprisoned,  and  re- 
served for  future  violence.*  It  is  proper  however 
to  observe,  in  justice  to  the  rebels,  that  the  lair 
sex  was  respected,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  commit  acts  of  robbery  and  murder, 
and  that  only  one  well-authenticated  instance  is 
to  be  found  of  a  female  being  injured  or  violated, 
even  among  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
their  greatest  enemies. 

The  next  movement  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgent force  was  to  Vinegar-Hill,  near  Ennis- 
corthy. While  they  halted  at  this  place  on  the 
29th,  Mr.  John  Henry  Colclough,  of  Battyteig, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark,  who, 
along  with  Mr.  Beauchamp  Bagnel  Harvey,  of 
Bargycasile,  had  previously  been  committed  by 
the  loyalists  to  the  prison  at  Wexford,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  favoured  the  rebel  cause,  were 
dispatched  with  a  commission  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  them  to  disperse.  This  unpromising 
mission,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  entirely 
failed  ;  and  Mr.  ColHnugh  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Wexford,  while  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  detained 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  so  prompt  were  the  rebels  in 
their  movements,  that  before  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  tiieir  advanced  guard  was  pushed 
forward  to  Three  Rocks,  within  three  miles 
of  Wexford,  and  fixed  upon  that  eminence 
as  one  of  their  future  military  stations.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wexford  became  extreme  :  sus- 
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picion  haunted  every  bosom  ;  and  as  a  measure  BOOK    1. 

of  precaution,  orders  were  issued  to  extinguish 

all  the   fires,  even  those  of  the  bakers,  and  to  CHAP. VIII. 
unroof  all  the  thatched   houses  in  the  town,  to 
prevent    the  incendiary  operations    of   the  dis- 
affected.    In  this  extremity,  multitudes  repaired 
for  refuge  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;  the 
shops  were  all  shut,  and  many  of  the  affrighted 
inhabitants  sought  security  in  flight.     The  mili- 
tary force  at  this  time  in  Wexford  consisted  of 
three  hundred   of  the  North  Cork  militia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Foote  ;  two  hundred  of  the 
Donegal  militia,  under  Colonel  Maxwell  ;  and 
five  troops  of  yeomen  cavalry  ;  which,  with  two 
hundred  armed    inhabitants,    principally  roman 
catholics,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  twelve 
hundred  men.     The  command  of  this  force  de- 
volved,  by    common    consent,   rather  than   by 
previous  appointment,  upon  Colonel  Watson,  of 
the  Shilmalier  cavalry,   who  had  formerly  filled 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and 
who  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  present 
situation  with  activity  and  skill.     The  whole  of 
the  29th    was  employed   in  preparation  for  the 
expected  attack  of  the  rebel  force,  amounting  in 
number  to  at  least  fifteen    thousand  men,    and 
now  assembled  at  the  Three  Rocks  station.     In 
the  course  of    the  evening    of   that  day  it  was 
announced  to  the  garrison,  that  General  Fawcett 
was  marching  to  Wexford  from  the  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon,  and  that  his  arrival  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement of  troops  might  be  hourly  expected. 
The    general,    having    arrived  in  the  night   at 
Taghmon,    pushed    forward    a    detachment  of 
eighty-eight    men,    including   eighteen    of    the 
artillery  with  a  howitzer,  under  the  command  of 
Captain   Adams,  of  the  Meath  militia ;  but  this 
detachment  was  unfortunately  intercepted  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  near   the   camp  at  Three 
Rocks,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which 
a  majority  of  their  number  was  killed,  the  sur- 
vivors   fell  into    the  hands  of  the  enemy,  along 
with    their    howitzer.      The  general,  who   had 
halted  in  the  mean  time  at  Taghmon,  on  receiv- 
ing the  account  of  this  disastrous  affair,  retreated 
precipitately  towards    Duncannon,    leaving  the 
town  of  Wexford  to  its  fate.     The  defeat  of  this 
detachment,    and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the 
force  under  General  Fawcett,  remained  unknown 
to  the  troops  in  Wexford  for  several  hours;  and 
Colonel   Maxwell,  acting  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  general  would  be  able  to  take  the  rebels 
in  the  rear,  while  he  attacked    them    in    front, 
sallied    forth  from  the  town  on  the    morning  of 
the  30th,  taking  with  him  the  principal  part  of 
the  regular  force  at   that  time  in  the  garrison  : 
but  this  operation  proved  altogether  unsuccessful, 
and  the  colonel  was  glad  to  secure  his  retreat, 


*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  second  edit.  p.   116. 
(No.  17.)  3  O 
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BOOK  I.  with   the   loss    of    Lieutenant -colonel   Watson 
killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 

On  the  return  of  the  military  from  this  unfor- 
tunate enterprise,  a  council  of  war  Avas  hastily 
assembled,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  evacu- 
ate the  town,  and  Mr.  Counsellor  Richards  and  his 
brother  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  eneir.y's 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  their  chiefs 
that  the  town  would  be  surrendered  into  their 
hands  without  further  resistance,  on    condition 
that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
should   be    respected.      In    the  mean    time   the 
military,    without   apprising   the   inhabitants  of 
their   intention,  had    commenced    their   retreat, 
taking  the  route   for  Duncannon  fort ;   and  the 
insurgents,  after  some  further  parley,  poured  into 
the  town  over  the  wooden  bridge  by  thousands, 
shouting,  and  exhibiting  every  mark  of  extrava- 
gant exultation.     Their  first  step  was  to  proceed 
to  the  prison, from  whence  they  instantly  liberated 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  insisted  that  he  should  become 
their  commander.     The    inhabitants,    rendered 
hospitable  by  their  fears,  entertained  the  rebels 
with  great    profusion,    and   every  house  in  the 
town,  not  previously  deserted,  soon  became  de- 
corated with  green.     After  various  scenes  of  dis  • 
order  naturally  attendant  on  such  an  occasion, 
parties  were   dispatched    in    boats  to  brin?  on 
shore  all  the  men,    arms,    and  ammunition  they 
could  find  in  the  ships  and  other  vessels  in  the 
harbour.      Among  the  persons  brought  on  shore 
was   Mr.  John   Boyd,    the  brother  of  Captain 
James  Boyd.   This  unfortunate  gentleman  being 
immediately  recognized,  he  was  piked  upon   the 
beach,  and  a   butcher,   of  the  name  of  George 
Sparrow,  who  had  in  some  way  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  these  sanguinary  wretches,  shared 
the  same  fate.     The  retreat  of  the  military  from 
Wexford  might  also  be  traced  in  blood.  Irritated 
by  their  recent  disasters,  and  suspecting  every 
man  not    dressed    in    military  uniform  to  be  a 
rebel,  they  pursued  the   unoffending  peasantry 
in  every  direction,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
fell  a    sacrifice    to    a    species    of  frenzy    that 
neither  military   discipline  nor  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity had  sufficient  force  to  restrain.     These 


acts  of  cold-blooded  and  unmanly  cruelly  were 
resented  by  the  people  upon  the  stragglers  in 
the  retreat,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
enraged  and  merciless  cottagers  embrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  had 
remained  behind  the  main  body,  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  their  wives  or  children  ! 

The  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  exertions  of 
the  day,  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  a 
temporary  repose  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  \vhich 
passed  in  comparative  tranquillity  ;  but  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  streets  were  again 
crowded,  and  the  confusion  and  plunder  of  the 
preceding  day  recommenced.  The  insurgents 
were  much  discontented  with  the  inhabitants  for 
not  detaining  for  their  use  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  garrison,  as  the  whole  military 
store  of  the  camp  amounted  only  to  throe  barrels 
of  gun-power,  found  in  the  barracks,  and  some 
hundred  cartridges,  with  a  few  small  casks  and 
papers  of  powder  found  in  the  shops  and  gentle- 
men's houses.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  the  insurgents  did  not  possess,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  insurrection,  as  much  gun- 
powder as  would  be  deemed  necessary  by  any 
military  man  for  the  supply  oi  a  single  battle,  and 
that  their  gunsir.en,  so  little  used  to  warfare, 
never  retired  till  they  had  fired  their  last  charge. 

In  Wexford,  attempts  were  made  to  manu- 
facture gun-powder  to  supply  the  scarcity  of  that 
article,  but  these  experiments  failed,  for  though 
the  Composition  produced  would  explode,  it  was 
not  of  anfticient  force  to  propel  the  ball. 

After  much  intreaty,  the  insurgent  force 
was  induced  to  move  out  of  the  town  and  encamp 
on  Wiudmill-Hi'ls,  where  they  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  division  taking  the  road  to  Taghmon, 
and  the  other  directing  their  march  towards 
Gorey,  committing  on  their  way  excesses  from 
which,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  would  have  turned  with  abhorrence. 
After  tlie  main  body  had  quitted  the  town,  there 
still  remained  a  kind  of  rebel  authority  in  the 
place,  which  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the 
camps,  and  issuing  proclamations.*  These  self- 
appointed  commissaries,  having  put  all  the 


*  PROCLAMATION. 
ERIN    GO    BRslGII! 

"  To  nil   Irishmen  anil  soldiers  who  wish  to  join  their  brethren  in  artns,  assembled  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
"  their  rights,  and  liberties. 


-     ,  ~ T Opportunity  1 

"  to  keep  you  as  the  support  of  their  oppressive  and  hellish  schemes  to  enslave  your  country.     Done  at  Wexford  by  the 
"  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  14th  of  June,  1798." 


"GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE." 


The  rebel  aulliorilies  seem  to  have  dealt  sparingly  in  proclamations,  as  the  a!>"\c 
Apprehension  of  "James  Boyd,  Haw  try  White,  Hunter  Cowan,  and  Archibald  Hainil 


and  a  kind  of  notice  f..rthe 

„    .  -j        ,  — ,  lilUin  Jacob,  late  magistrates  of 

the  county  of  Wexford,"  arc  the  only  documents  of  that  kiud  that  appeal-  to  have  been  issued  iu  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  People." 
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necessaries  of  life  in  requisition,  began  to  search 
the  houses,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  survey, 
did  not  fail  to  plunder  them  of  every  article  that 
might  serve  to  administer  either  to  the  wants  of 
their  associates  or  to  their  own.  Great  abuses 
were  in  consequence  committed,  and  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  rescued  from  actual 
famine  by  the  intervention  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  the  place,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
days,  undertook  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
provisions.  The  office  of  military  commander 
of  the  town  was  now  confided  to  Captain 
Keugh  ;  and  each  of  the  wards  had  a  company 
of  guards,  who  performed  the  garrison  duty  of 
the  place,  and  held  a  regular  morning  and  even-, 
ing  parade.  ' 

The  insurrection  had  now  become  general 
throughout  the  country,  except  where  the  people 
were  kept  down  by  the  presence  of  the  military  : 
all  the  forces,  both  in  the  town  and  country,  were 
in  consequence  continually  employed  in  fabricat- 
ing pike- blades  ;  and  timber  of  every  description, 
fit  for  handles,  was  procured  for  that,  purpose 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  At  the  same  time, 
four  oyster-smacks  were  fitted  out  in  the  harbour, 
and  manned  with  five  and  twenty  men  each,  to 
cruise  off  the  bay,  and  to  bring  in  vessels  laden 
with  provisions,  to  supply  the  markets,  which 
were  totally  deserted  by  tiie  farmers.  All  specie 
seemed  to  have  vanished  during  the  insurrection, 
and  bank  notes  were  held  in  such  low  estimation, 
that  great  quantities  of  them  were  destroyed  in 
lighting  tobacco-pipes,  and  in  wadding  for  fire- 
locks. So  much  indeed  was  the  value  of  paper 
money  depreciated,  and  of  specie  advanced,  that 
a  pound  of  beef  was  regularly  sold  in  the  market 
of  Wexford  for  one  penny  in  cash,  when  a  bank 
note,  of  the  nominal  value  of  twenty  shillings, 
would  not  purchase  the  same  weight  of  that 
commodity. 

While  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  of 
Wexford  were  in  this  horrible  state  of  commotion, 
the  northern  baronies,  towards  Gorey,  were  all 
frightfully  agitated.  The  retreat  of  the  yeomen 
cavalry  from  Oulart  to  Gorey,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  May,  was  followed  by  multi- 
tudes of  people  hastening  to  the  town  for  protec- 
tion. As  Gorey  was  garrisoned  by  no  more  than 
thirty  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  and  a  number 
of  yeomen,  assisted  by  an  undisciplined  crowd, 
orders  were  issued  on  the  27th  to  abandon  the 
town  at  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
and  to  retire  to  Arklow.  This  order  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  time  appointed,  but  previously  to 
quitting  the  town,  eleven  men.  suspected  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government,  were  dragged  out  of 
their  beds,  and  shot  in  the  public  streets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  beau- 
tiful litlle  town  of  Sunelody,  situated  three  miles 
nortu  west  of  Enniscorthy,  was  attacked  by  a 
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detachment  of  rebels,  from  the  camp  at  Vinegar-  BOOK  I. 
Hill, amounting  to  about  five  thousand  in  number, 
and  commanded  by  Father  Kern,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary stature, strength,  and  ferocity.  The  gar- 
rison, includingyeomenand  volunteers,  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  militia,  under  Colonel  Lestrange,  of  the 
king's  county  regiment.  After  a  sharp  engage- 
ment, during  which  the  loyalists  were  at  one  time 
obliged  to  quit  the  town,  the  rebels  were  at 
length  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
slain,  while  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  victors 
amounted  only  to  two  privates.  This  victory  was 
of  no  small  importance,  as  a  different  result  would 
have  opened  a  way  for  the  Wexfordian  rebels  into 
the  county  of  Carlow,  the  rising  of  whose  inha- 
bitants to  co-operate  with  those  of  Wicklow  and 
Kildare,  already  in  arms,  must,  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  have  given  great 
embarrassment  to  government. 

Hills  of  commanding  prospect  were  always 
chosen  by  the  rebels  for  their  camps  or  posts, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  camp  at  Vinegar- 
Hill  became  permanent  during  the  existence  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
These  stations  were  destitute  of  tents,  except  a 
few  lor  their  chiefs,  and  the  people  remained  in 
the  open  air,  in  vast  multitudes,  men  and  women, 
promiscuously,  some  lyingcovered  with  blankets, 
at  night,  and  others  destitute  of  all  covering, 
except  the  scanty  clothing  worn  by  them  in  the 
day.  This  mode  of  warfare  was  favoured  by  the 
continued  fine  weather,  and  numbers  of  them  pro- 
nounced, with  oracular  confidence,  that  not  a  drop 
of  rain  would  fall  till  the  existing  <£overnment 
was  destroyed,  and  the  dominion  of  Ireland  was 
committed  to  better  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  serenity  of  the  elements — so  opposite  to  the 
conflicting  passions  by  which  unhappy  Ireland 
was  at  this  period  agitated,  enabled  the  fugitive 
loyalists,  whom  the  ruthless  hand  of  internal  dis- 
cord had  deprived  of  their  habitations,  to  repose 
without  injury  to  their  health  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven.  In  nothing  were  the  rebels 
more  irregular  than  in  the  cooking  of  their 
provisions ;  many  of  them  cut  pieces  at  random 
out  of  cattle  scarcely  dead,  without  waiting  to 
flay  them,  and  roasted  the  steuks  on  the  point 
of  their  pikes,  together  with  the  part  of  the  hide 
that  adhered  to  them.  The  heads  of  cattle, 
which  were  seldom  eaten,  were  left  to  rot  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  large  portions 
of  the  dead  carcases,  a  practice  which  must  soon 
have  added  the  miseries  of  pestilence  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war. 

The  station  chosen  by  the  rebels  when  they 
directed  their  force  towards  Gorey,  was  the  hill 
of  Corrigrua,  seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
that  town.  A  considerable  detachment  from  that 
station  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  little 
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BOOK  I .  village  of  BallycannoD,  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
—  Gorey  ;  and  having  effected  this  operation,  they 
Ciur.VIII.  advanced,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June,  to 
the  hill  of  Hallymanaan,  where  they  were  met 
and  totally  routed  by  the  garrison  of  Gorey.  In 
this  engagement,  as  in  all  others  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  the  rebels  elevated  their  guns  so 
much,  that  the  balls  passed  over  the  heads  of  their 
antagonists,  and  to  this  cause  in  part  is  to  be 
attributed  the  great  disparity  of  loss  between  the 
contending  forces.  In  the  affair  of  Ballymanaan, 
the  number  of  slain  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  ex- 
ceeded sixty,  while  the  king's  forces  had  only 
three  privates  wounded. 

An  interesting  occurrence,  that  will  find  its 
way  to  the  heart  of  every  man  of  feeling,  is  nar- 
rated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  as  descriptive  of 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  distracted  period  : 
"  Two  yeomen  (says  he)  coming  to  a  brake,  or 
clump  of  bushes,  and  observing  a  small  motion, 
as  if  some  persons  were  hiding  there,  one  of  them 
fired  into  the  bush,  and  the  shot  was  answered  by 
a  most  piteous  and  loud  screech  of  a  child.  The 
other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by  his  companion 
to  fire  ;  but  he  being  a  gentleman,  and  less  fero- 
cious, instead  of  firing,  commanded  the  con- 
cealed person  to  appear,  when  a  poor  woman 
and  i-ight  children,  almost  naked,  one  of  wliom 
was  very  severely  wounded,  came  trembling  trom 
the  brake,  where  they  had  secreted  themselves 
for  safety  !" 

The  rebel  force  at  Ballycannoo  remained 
from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June  in  a  state  of  unac- 
countable inactivity  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
long-expected  army  under  Major- general  Loftus 
arrived  at  Gorey.  The  sight  of  fifteen  hundred 
troops,  well  appointed,  and  provided  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  filled  every  loyal  breast  with 
confidence,  and  promised  the  total  dispersion  of 
the  rebel  force  in  this  quarter.  The  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  to  march  the  army  in  two  divisions, 
by  different  roads,  to  the  post  of  Corrigrua,  and 
to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
army  being  put  in  march,  the  first  division  under 
General  Loftus,  and  the  second  under  Colonel 
W.ilpole,  proceeded  by  their  appointed  routes 
towards  the  enemy's  camp.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  the  rebel  force 
had  quitted  Corrigrua  on  the  same  day,  and 
about  the  same  hour,  that  the  king's  forces  had  left 
Gorey,  and  in  their  advance  towards  that  place, 
met  the  division  under  Colonel  Walpole,  at  Tub- 
beraeerinff.  An  action  instantly  commenced, 
nnd  the  rebel*  pouring  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
fields,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  loyalists,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
the  colonel  himself  shot  dead  upon  the  spot.  His 
troops  being  thus  left  without  a  leader,  commenced 
a  disorderly  retreat,  and  their  cannon,  consist- 
ing of  two  six-pounders  and  a  small  piece  of 


ordnance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fol- 
lowing up  their  success,  the  rebels  pursued  the 
retreating  army  to  Gorey;  and  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  con- 
sidered themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  security, 
were  obliged  to  fly  with  the  retreating  army  to 
Arklow.  While  Colonel  Walpole's  division  wafl 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  General  Loftus  de- 
tached seventy  men  to  his  assistance  ;  but  this 
small  detachment  was  intercepted  by  the  rebels, 
and  almost  all  either  taken  cr  killed.  Mean- 
while the  general,  finding  that  the  rebels  had 
posted  themselves  on  the  hill  of  Gorey,  and  con- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  attack  them  in  that 
position  with  any  prospect  of  success,  retreated 
first  to  Carnew,  and  subsequently  to  Sullow,  in 
the  county  of  Curlew,  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  in  pos- 
session of  the  insurgents. 

While  one  division  of  the  Wexfordian  army, 
under  Father  John  Murphy,  were  thus  prose- 
cuting their  victorious  career  in  the  north;  the 
other  duision,  under  Bcaurhamp  Bagnel  Harvey, 
advanced  to  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
New  Ross,  and  took  up  their  station  on  Carra"k- 
byrne-Hill,  within  six  miles  of  that  place.  From 
Cfarrirkbyrne  they  advanced  on  the  4th  of  June 
to  Corbet-Hill,  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Ross,  and  formed  on  its  summit  with 
some  appearance  of  regularity.  But  the  capture 
of  this  town  was  an  object  of  considerable  diili- 
cuHy,  as  the  garrison,  which  was  commanded 
by  Major-general  Johnson,  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  effective  men,  exclusive  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yeomen,  who  had  been  for  soine  time 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  were  all  judiciously 
stationed.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  thirty  thousand  insurgents  advanced 
against  the  town,  in  an  irregular  manner,  utter- 
ing hideous  yells:  of  this  moiley  phalanx  about 
one  fourth  part  was  armed  with  muskets,  and 
the  remainder  with  pikes,  in  addition  to  four 
small  field  pieces,  and  a  few  swivels.  One  of 
the  crowd,  waving  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
preceded  the  re^t,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  sum- 
mons from  the  rebel  commander  to  the  garrison 
to  surrender  ;  but,  from  a  species  of  incompre- 
hensible policy,  he  was  shot  dead  before  he 
reached  the  place,  and  his  summons  .  was  not 
found  till  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided.  The 
rebels  having  marched  up  to  the  place  with  great 
bravery,  drove  in  the  advanced  guard,  and  took 
possession  of  the  alarm  post.  The  first  onset 
was  furious,  but  they  were  repulsed  attheThree- 
Bulk't  gate,  and  charged  with  impetuosity  by  a 
detachment  of  the  fifth  dragoons:  they,  how- 
ever, instantly  rallied,  and  seized  on  a  piece  of 
artillery,  which  they  immediately  turned  against 
the  troops.  Having  succeeded  in  this  enter- 
prise, they  entered  the  town  in  great  force,  and 
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notwithstanding    cannon    were  planted    at    the 
cross  lanes,  so    as    to   sweep  the  streets  as  they 
advanced,*  yet  such  were  the  weight  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  column    formed   by  the  assailants, 
that  the  main  body  of  the  garrison,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  intimidated  also  perhaps  by  (he 
late  successes  of  the  rebels,   fled  over  the  bridge 
with  great  precipitation,  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  taking  the  road  to  Kilkenny.    The  com- 
manding officer,  who  had  served  during  the  war 
on   the   Transatlantic  continent,    indignant  at 
beholding1  (he  success  of  the  revolters,  and  the 
sudden  panic  of  his  own   troops,  rode  up  to  the 
fugitives,  and  demanded,  if  they  meant  to  forsake 
their  leader  and  their  country  ?     Being  received 
with  three   cheers,    he  placed  himself  at   their 
head    and   advanced  towards  the  Three  Bullet 
gate,  where   a  post  was  still  maintained  by  the 
English.     Having  thus  re-animated  his  men,  he 
advanced  against  the  dissipated  column  of  the 
enemy;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
secure  the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  contrived  to 
turn  their  rear,  at  the  same  time  manning  the 
trenches  on  the  outside  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements. t     The  assailants,  who 
had  not  improved  their  first  advantage,  but  con- 
sumed that  time    in    drunkenness   and  plunder 
which  they  ought  to  have  employed  in   securing 
their  victory,  were  now  dispersed  and  overcome  ; 
and    as    raw  troops   can  never  be  rallied,  they 
retreated  with  the  utmost  speed,  first  to  Corbet, 
and   then    to    Carrickbyrne  hills,    leaving    two 
thousand  six  hundred  dead  behind  them.     Nor 
was  this  signal  success  obtained  by  their  adver- 
saries wiihout  loss,  for  Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel 
of  the  Dublin  militia,  fell  in  ihe  first  onset,  and 
in  the  course  of   the  battle,  which  was  of    ten 
hours  duration,  one  ensign,  four  sergeants,   and 
eighty-four  of  the  king's  troops,  were  killed,  and 
one  captain,  and  fifty  seven  men,  wounded. 

The  day  after  the  victory  of  New  Iloss, 
several  of  the  thatched  houses  that  remained 
unburnt,  being  the  only  places  in  which  the  rebels 
could  take  refuge,  were  closely  searched,  and 
not  a  man  discovered  in  them  was  left  alive. 
Other  houses  of  the  same  description  were  set 
on  fire,  though  so  crowded  with  the  disaffected 
that  the  corpses  of  the  suffocated  within  them 
could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  remained 
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crowded  together  in  an  upright  posture, 

they  were  taken  out  to  be  interred.  J  ~ 

The  alliance  of  cowardice  and  cruelty  can- 
not  perhaps  be  more  strongly  exemplified    than 
in  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  5th  oi  June. 
Some  dastardly  rebels,    who  had  not  dared  to 
hazard  their  persons  in  the  battle  of  Ross,  turned 
their  fury  against  objects  equally  void   of  crimi- 
nality, and  incapable  of  resistance.     During  the- 
encampment  of  the  rebels  at  Carrirkbyrne  hill, 
a  party  of   them   were    posted  at  Scuiiabogtie, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  where  a  barn, 
thirty-four  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  i.ad 
been  converted  into  a  gaol  for  (he  confinement  of 
their    prisoners.       In    this    horrible,   receptacle 
were  immured  one  hundred  and  eighty-lour  pri- 
soners,    both    catholics    and    prote*tants,     but 
chiefly    of    the   protestant   persuasion.        When 
the  rebel  army  began  to  give  way  at  Ross,  an 
express  was  sent,  but  by  whom   it  is  not  ascer- 
tained, to  put  the  prisoners  to  death      This  san- 
guinary mandate,  John  Murphy,  the  captain  of 
the  rebel  guard,  refusing  to  obey,  it  was  repeated 
again  and  again  ;    till  at  length,  the  rebels   set 
fire  to  the  barn,   while  the   wretched  prisoners, 
consisting  ot  men,  women,  and  children,  shrieking 
and  crying  out  for  mercy,  crowded  to  the  back 
door  of  their  prison,  which  they  forced  open  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  air,  or  of  effecting  their 
escape  ;     but  the   merciless    assassins,    some  of 
whom  continued  to  feed   the  flames  by  casting 
straw  and  other  combustible  matter  into  the  barn, 
piked  or  shot    the  victims  as  they  appeared  in 
succession  at  the  door  ;  till  at  length  their  moans 
and  cries   gradually  subsided  in  the  silence  of 
death,  and  every  soul    in    the  prison   perished.  § 
It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
uiiiortunate  sufferers  who  perished  in  this  indis- 
criminate massacre,  were  buried   by  a  subscrip- 
tion   raised   by   the   rebel    chiefs,  and  that   Mr. 
Harvey,  their  commander,  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  following   dny,  denoun  -ing   the  punUh- 
ment  of  death  against  "  any  person   or  persons 
who  should  take  upon  them   to  kill  or    murder 
any  person,    or  prisoner,    burn    any   house,    or 
commit    any    plunder,    without  special    written 
orders  from  the  commander-in  chief."  || 

The  rebel  troops,  dissatisfied   with  the  mi- 
litary conduct  of  the  general,  Harvey,  appointed 
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*  It  hrts  been  confidently  asserted,  that  a  barber  among-  the  insurgents,  either  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  — 
artillery,  or  rendered  insensible  to  (ear  by  intoxication,  crammed  his  hat  and  wig-  into  the  mouih  of  a  cannon,  and  cried  out 
to  his  companions,  «  Come  on,  ray  boys,  her  mouth  is  stopped  ;"  but  tiie  gi'nner,  by  the  application  of  his  match,  soon 
«imv  inced  him  of  his  error. 

{•  Sir  Richard  Mnsgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  p.  411. 

J  Hay's  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  the  County  of  W.  xford,  p.  155. 

§   Evidence  of  Richard  Silvester  on  the  Trial  of  Phelim  Fardy. 

H  See  Proclamation  signed  B.  B.  Harvey,  counter-signed  Francis  lireen,  Sec.  and  Adj.  dated  June  6,  1708. 
(No.  J7.)  3  P 
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BOOK.  II.  Father   Philip  Roche  his  successor:  but  what- 

ever  might  have  been  the  military  talents  of  this 

CHAP.VUI.  new  commander,  his  activity  was  not  conspicuous; 

v-~"^~— ^  for  seven  days  after  the  battle  of  Ross    he  re- 

1798      mained   on   the  hill   of  Lacken,  without  having 

undertaken  any  operation  of  importance,  while 

his  troops  continued  to  regale  themselves  on  the 

slaughtered  cattle  and  with   the  -liquors,  which 

were    procured    in   plenty  from  the  country  in 

their  possession. 

Nor  was  this  state  of  unaccountable  inac- 
tivity confined  to  the  army  of  General  Roche. 
After    the    defeat  of    General    Walpole's  divi- 
sion at  Tubberneering,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
army  under  Father  Michael  Murphy,  instead  of 
advancing  to  Arklow,  and  pushing  forward  with 
continually  increasing    numbers  to  the    capital, 
where  many  thousands  were  waiting  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  favour,  spent  their  time  in  burning 
the  town  of  Carnew,  and  plundering  the  houses 
in   the   circumjacent   country.     At  length,  col- 
lecting  their  force   at  Gorey,  they  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  Arklow,  on  the   9th,  the  first   day 
in  which  that  post  had  been  prepared  for  defence. 
Their    numbers    amounted    to    from   twenty   to 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five  thou- 
sand  were  armed    with    guns ;    the   rest   being 
principally  armed  with  pikes,  exhibited,  in  some 
points  of  view   as   they  advanced  to  the  attack, 
the  appearance  of  a  moving  forest.     This  army 
was   supported    by   two   six-pounders,  formerly 
taken  from   the  regulars,  and  preceded   by    an 
advanced-guard    composed   of    horse  and  foot. 
All    the    motions    were    evidently   intended    to 
out-flank  and  overpower  the  garrison,  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Needham,  and  consisted 
of  dragoons,  lencibles,  and  yeomen,  amounting, 
in  the   whole,     to     about    six     hundred     men, 
part   of    whom    had  been   brought   from    Dub- 
lin to  Arklow  in  jaunting  cars,  and  other  car- 
riages,   put    in  requisition   for  that  purpose. — 
The  attack,  which  commenced    at   four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continued   for  upwards   of 
two  hours,  was,   as  usual,  fierce  and  irregular; 
but    -the    steady  continuance  and  incessant  fire 
of  the  troops,  together  with  the  destruction  oc- 
casioned by  the  cannon,  rendered  all   their  ef- 
forts   abortive,    and   they    were   never   able    to 
pent-irate   into   the  place.     One  body  was  soon 
defeated,    and    charged    by  the    cavalry  under 
Colonel  Sir  Waikin  Williams  Wynne,  who  ap- 
pears  to    have   given  no  quarter  ;  but  the  other, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  Charter- 


School,  and  was  led  by  the  rebel  chief,  made  a 
number  of  successive  but  abortive  attacks  on  a 
barricade,  whence  they  were  driven  by  showers 
of  musketry  and  grape-shot.  At  length,  Father  — 
Michael,  after  haranguing  his  followers,  ad- 
vanced with  a  standard,  on  which  a  cross  had 
been  emblazoned,  but  though  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be  invulnerable,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  shot,  on  which  his  troops  instantly  dis- 
persed, and  retreated,  abouteight  o'clock  al  night, 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  towards  Coolgrency.* 

This  battle,  though  not  altogether  the  most 
bloody,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  since  it  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  Ireland.  As  the  rebels  were  not  pursued 
their  loss  was  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  three  or  four  hun- 
dred, while  the  loss  of  the  Durham  fencibles, 
under  Colonel  Skerret,  which  supported  the 
weight  of  the  action,  was  only  twenty  privates 
killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Arklow,  the 
insurgent  army,  now  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Byrne,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 
long  promised  succours  from  France,  retreated 
to  Limerick-Hill,  where  they  meditated  an  attack 
on  Hacketstown,  but  the  approach  of  General 
Lake  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  design, 
and  to  commence  their  retreat,  on  the  20th,  for 
Vinegar-Hill. 

The  army  under  General  Needbam  moved 
from  Arklow  to  Gorey,  on  the  19th,  and  from 
thence  towards  Enniscorthy,  on  the  20th,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  others  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  a  plan  formed  by  General 
Lake,  for  surrounding  the  rebel  station  at  Vine- 
gar-Hill. For  this  purpose  different  armies 
moved  at  the  same  time,  from  various  quarters — 
that  under  Lieutenant-general  Dundas,  from 
Baltinglass  ;  another  under  Majors  general  Sir 
Jaif.es  Duff  and  Loi'tus,  from  Tullow  ;  that  from 
Arklow,  under  General  Needham  ;  and  a  fourth 
from  Ross,  under  Majors-general  Johnson  and 
Eustace.  The  march  of  the  army  from  Ross  served 
to  surprise  the  rebel  bands  under  Father  Philip 
Roche,  on  Lacken-Hill,  who  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion  on  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops, 
leaving  their  tents,  and  a  great  quantity  of  plun- 
der. This  army  separated  into  two  bodies,  one 
of  which  directed  its  march  to  Wexford,  and  the 
other  to  Vinegar-Hill,  where  the  Wexfordian  in- 
surgents were  concentrating  their  force. 

This  famous    eminence,    with  the  town  of 


—  *  Father  Michael  Murphy,  priest  of  Rallycannoo,  bail  been  supposed  by  his  followers  to  be  proof  ag'ainst  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  ami  even  to  lie  impervious  to  cannon  shot.  To  favour  this  delusion,  he  frequently  exhibited  musket  balls, 
vlucli  lie  said  lit-  caught  in  Ills  hands,  as  they  flew  from  the  puns  of  the  enemy  !  .Some  soldiers  of  the  ancient  British 
regiment,  sa\s  Mr.  Gordon,  cut  open  the  dead  body  of  Father  Miclnel,  after  the  battle  of  Arklow,  took  out  his  heart, 
roa.sicd  his  body,  and  oilt-il  their  boot.-,  with  the  u'rease  which  dropped  from  it !  Aud  Mr.  George  Taylor,  ill  his  Historical 
Account  of  the  \Ve\furdiuii  Rebellion,  adds,  that  Lord  Moimtnorris  ordered  the  dead  body  of  Murphy 
•«  house  tliat  was  buruinf,  exclaiming  at  the  same  tiui«— '*  Let  his  body  yo  whert  hit  toulis  .'" 


to  be  thrown  into 
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Enniscorthy,  at  its  foot,  and  the  country  for  many 
miles  in  circumference,  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  rebels  ever  since  the  28th  of  May,  during 
which  period,  continual  apprehension  of  death 
had  attended  the  hapless  loyalists,  who  had  not 
succeeded  ill  effecting  their  escape.  Wherever 
they  were  found  they  were  seized,  and  some  of 
them  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  but  others  were 
dragged  to  Vinegar-Hill,  where,  after  a  sham  trial, 
often  without  the  form,  they  were  shot,  or  trans- 
fixed with  pikes,  and  many  of  them  barbarously 
scourged  before  their  execution.  The  exact 
number  of  them  thus  butchered  on  this  fatal  spot, 
it  is  not  possible  to  state,  but  it  appears,  from 
unquestionable  documents,  that  at  least  one 
hundred  human  beings  were  immolated  weekly, 
at  this  sanguinary  shrine  of  religious  rancour  and 
political  animosity. 

The  army  commanded  to  march  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  to  surround  the  rebel  pos.t  at  Vine- 
gar-Hill, consisted,  in  the  whole,  of  a  force 
amounting  to  about  thirteen  thousand  effective 
men,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  With 
such  a  strength,  judiciously  directed,  the  whole 
insurgent  army,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand, 
might  have  been  taken  or  destroyed.  The  mode 
of  attack  adopted  on  this  occasion,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  affright  new  levies,  always  diffident 
of  themselves,  and  in  continual  apprehension 
of  being  surrounded.  The  troops  being  divided 
into  four  distinct  columns,  advanced,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  against  the  insurgents,  while 
a  fifth,  under  General  Johnson,  having  carried  the  , 
town  of  Enniscorthy,  scaled  the  heights  in  differ-V 
ent  directions.  But  notwithstanding  these  for- 
midable preparations,  the  revolters  Were  enabled, 
from  the  strength  ot  their  position,  to  defend  the 
line,  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  were  out-flanked,  and  nearly  surrounded, 
that  they  gave  way,  leaving  behind  them  thirteen 
light  field-pieces:  as  intestine  are  always  more 
bloody  than  foreign  wars,  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense, tor  no  quarter  seems  to  have  been  given 
upon  this  occasion,  and  those  who  escaped  the 
musket,  when  overtaken, perished  by  the  bayonet; 
whilst  so  insignificant  was  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  king's  troops,  that  not  above  one  hundred 
•were  cither  killed  or  wounded.  The  only  person 
in  the  rebel  ranks,  of  any  note,  who  fell  upon  this 
occasion,  was  Father  Clinch,  a  priest  of  Ennis- 
corthy, who  was  singled  out  en  account  of  his 
large  white  horse,  huge  seymetar,  and  broad  cross 
belts.  The  action  itself  wa*  less  bloody  than 
mii;ht  have  been  supposed,  as  the  troops  under 
General  Needham,  being  unable  to  reach  the 
position  assigned  them,  left  an  opening  through 
which  the  rebels  retreated,  and  which  from  that 
circumstance  was  ludicrously  called  "  Need/tarn's 
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gap."  Through  this  opening  an  immense  column  15OOK  IT. 
retreated  by  the  east  side  of  the  Slaney,  part  of  — — 
which  entered  Wcxford;  while  another, and  more  CHAP. VIII. 
numerous  detachment,  headed  by  the  chiefs, 
Murphy  and  Roche,  reached  the  Three  Rocks, 
and  having  held  a  hasty  council  of  war,  marched 
across  the  mountains  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
Excesses,  as  n  ight  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  were  committed  by  the  soldiery,  particu- 
larly by  the  Hessian  troops,  who  co-operated  with 
the  British  on  this  occasion,  and  who  made  no 
distinction  between  loyalists  and  rebels.  The 
most  remarkable  act  of  this  kind  was  the  setting 
fire  to  a  house  which  had  been  used  as  a  hospital 
for  the  rebels,  wherein  a  number  of  men,  four- 
teen at  least,  who  by  wounds  and  sickness  were 
unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  were  burnt  to 
ashes ;  but  as  a  palliation  of  this  sanguinary 
enormity,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  sur- 
geon, that  the  firing  of  the  hospital  was  not  in- 
tentional, but  accidental,  the  bed-clothes  having 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of  the  soldiers* 
guns,  who  were  shooting  the  patients  in  their 
beds  !* 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  relieved  on  the 
same  day  as  Enniscorthy.  Brigadier- general 
Moore,  whose  troops  had  on  the  preceding  day 
fought  and  vanquished  a  rebel  force  of  five  or 
six  thousand  men  at  Goffs-Bridge,  near  Hore- 
town,  received,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a 
proposal  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  to 
surrender  the  town,  and  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, provided  he  would  guarantee  their  lives 
and  property.  This  proposal  General  Moore 
felt  it  his  duty  to  transmit  to  General  Lake,  and 
marching  directly  for  Wexford,  he  stationed  his 
army  within  a  mile  of  that  place. 

The  loyalists  of  Wexford,  like  those  of 
Enniscorthy,  had,  since  the  fall  of  that  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  been  in  a  state  of 
incessant  apprehension  and  suffering.  Of  this 
description  of  persons  two  hundred  and  sixty 
were  confined  in  the  gaol  and  other  places  of 
imprisonment,  while  the  rest  were  prisoners  in 
their  own  houses,  under  perpetual  dread  of  being 
shot,  piked,  or  famished.  Several  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  prevent  violence  being  offered  to  the  prisoners, 
but  there  were  others  of  their  number  that  insti- 
gated, rather  than  restrained,  the  sanguinary 
disposition  of  the  rabble.  Of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Dixon,  (the 
brother-in-law  of  General  Edward  Roche)  who, 
from  a  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  become  a 
chief  in  the  rebel  army.  This  Hibernian  Robes- 
pierre, like  his  French  prototype,  would  proba- 
bly, in  case  of  success,  have  endeavoured  to  wade 
to  eminence  through  seas  of  blood.  During  the 


*  Vide  Gordon's  Histor3',  p.  173. 
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JBOoK.  II.  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  revellers,  a  general 

slaughter  of  (he  prisoners  was  twice  attempted 

A  III.  jn  vajn  i,y  tj,js  monster.  Still  persisting  i:i  his 
bloody  design,  and  choosing  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme agitation  lor  its  accomplishment,  lie  con- 
trived, on  the  20th  of  June,  to  set  on  loot  a  great 
massacre.  Th"  prisoners  being  brought  from 
the  prison,  were  led  to  slaughter  in  successive 
tallies,  surrounded  by  a  yuard  oi'  inhuman 
butchers;  and  preceded  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion by  a  black  flag,  marked  with  a  white  cross, 
•where  they  were  put  to  death  by  various  means, 
but  principally  by  four  men  at  once,  who  stand- 
ing two  before,  and  two  behind  each  victim, 
thrust  their  pikes  into  his  body,  and  elevating 
him  from  the  ground,  held  him  writhing  in  the 
air,  till  all  signs  of  life  were  extinguished. — 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  the 
gaol,  and  others  at  the  market- house,  hut  the 
great  butchery  was  on  the  bridge — a  magnificent 
wooden  fabric,  ill  adapted  for  such  a  hideous 
exhibition.  This  horrible  spectacle  was,  it  is 
said,  regarded  by  a  multitude  of  wretches  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion,  the  greater  part  women, 
as  a  gratifying  sight,  and  the  congregated  mul- 
titudes rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  on 
each  fresh  arrival  of  victims  at  the  fatal  spot ' 
The  slaughter,  which  -had  commenced  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  continued  till  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  ninety- seven  men  had  been 
deliberately  massacred,  and  the  news  had  arrived 
that  the  post  of  Vinegar  Hill  had  been  carried 
by  the  king's  troops.  Father  Curran  having  in 
win  supplicated  the  assassins  to  desist,  command- 
ed them  to  pr;iy  before  they  proceeded  further  in 
this  work  of  death  ;  and  when  h;-  had  thus  brought 
them  to  their  knees,  he  ordered  them  to  cry,  "  O 
Gu.i !  dteu'lo  us  l/ie  same  mercy  t/iatu'e  shew  to  these 


surviving  prisoners !"  Lord  Kingsborough,  colo- 
nel of  the  Nor,th  Cork  regiment  oi'  militia,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  harbour  of  YVex- 
ford  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
detained  ever  since,  narrowly  escaped  from 
swelling  the  number  of  the  victims,  tiirough  the 
s:ivniions  and  humane  end-avows  of  Dr.  Caul- 
field,  the  Homish  bishop.  The  only  charge  urged 
by  Dixon  and  his  bloody  associates,  against- the 
objects  of  their  diabolical  fury,  was,  that,  they 
were  orangemen  ;  and  the  proof  of  their  guilt 
rested  upon  the  evidmce  of  two  wretches,  of  the 
names  of  Jackson  and  O'Connor,  who  were 
themselves  confined  in  the  gaol  at  YVexford,  and 
became  informers  to  save  their  own  lives. 

The  Wexford  insurgents,  in  the  hope  that 
their  offer  of  surrender  would  be  acceded  to  by 
General  Lake,  and  conscious  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
overwhelming  force  brought  against  them,  liber- 
ated Lord  Kingsborough,  and  on  the  21st  sur- 
rendered the  town  into  his  hands.  Contrary  to 
their  hopes,  General  Lake  insisted  upon  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  place,  and  in  his 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  21st,  informed  the 
inhabitants,  that  no  terms  could  be  granted  to 
rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.* 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  main 
body  of  rebels,  part  of  them,  under  Messrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, Ferry,  and  Kdward  Koche,  passed  over 
the  !;ridgetothe  eastern  side  of  the  river  Slaney, 
and  the  rest,  under  Father  Philip  Roche,  in  an 
opposite  direction,  iirto  the  barony  of  Forth.  Aiter 
five  o'clock  in  the  a.ternoon  of  ihis  day,  Captain 
Boyd,  anxious  to  rescue  his  amiable  consort,  who, 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  among  the 
prisoners  in  Wexford,  galloped  into  the  town 
with  only  eight  yeomen  of  his  troop,  and  happily 


*  PROPOSAL  TO  SURRENDER. 


"  That  Captain  IM'Manus  shall  proceed  from  Wexford  to  Oulard,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  appointed  by 
the  inhabitant!  of  all  religions  persuasions,  to  inform  the  ollicer  commanding  the  king's  troops,  that  they  are  ready  to 
deli\i-r  up  ilu -to«n  of  Wexfonl,  without  oppositison,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  provided  that 
their  prisons  and  properties  are  guaranteed  by  the  comm,  i;ding  officer  ;  and  that  they  will  use  every  influence  in  their 
power  to  induce  the  people  of  ihe  country  at  large  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  these  terms  it  is  hoped  that  Captain 
H'jHaiius  will  be  able  to  procure. 

(Signed  by  order  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Wesfard.) 
"  Wextord,  JuneSlst,  1798.  ..  MATTHEW  KEUGH." 

ANSWER. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any  terms  proposed  by  rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign  :  vhi'e 
they  continue  so,  hr  must  use  tin  force  intrusted  to  him,  with  the  utmost  me.  try,  for  their  destruction.  To  die  deluded 
mull:, mil-,  In-  promises  pardon,  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands  their  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning 
with  Kii'cciily  lo  iheir  allegiance.  (Si<rned) 

"  Ennis  ortliy,  June  2*1,   1798.  "  G-  LAKE." 

This  •  -.-ply  was  ii'.t  anticipated,  for  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  in  full  confidence  that  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to 
lay  down  iheir  anus,  ;,ud  return  to  tiieir  allegiance,  would  be  acceded  t->,  and  that  protection  would  be  afforded  both  to 
himself  and  his  foilnwr-s,  led  bis  forces  at  Slcdngh,  on  lhe'22d,  to  proceed  to  Wextord;  and  so  little  apprehensive  was  he 
cf  danger,  that  U  advamed,  undisguised,  within  the  lines  of  the  king's  force!.;  hut  no  sooner  was  the  rebel  chief  recog- 
nized lliun  he  was  dragged  from  bis  horse,  ami  instantly  conveyed  to  the  prison  at  Windmill-Hills. 
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found  it  abandoned  by  the  rebel  force.  Soon  after 
other  sniall  detachments  of  (lie  army  followed, 
and  the  surviving'  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty,  were  all  set  at 
liberty,  to  tiieir  inexpressible  joy. 

General  Moore,  whose  firmness  and  human- 
ity were  above  all  praise,  on  consulting  with 
Lord  Kingsborough,  thought  it  most  advisable 
not  to  let  his  troops  into  the  town,  which  it  had 
been  de-it  nnined  to  annihilate  previous  to  the 
negotiation,  and  in  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, of  which  the  army  was  perfectly  aware, 
it  requitvii  the  utmost  precaution  to  prevent  its 
being  plundered,  sacked,  and  destroyed,  with 
all  the  attendant  atrocities. 

While  the  loyalists  at  Wexford  were  rejoic- 
ing in  their  deliverance,  a  most  tragic  scene  was 
acting  in  Gorey.  On  the  20th  of  June,  a  party 
of  the  Gorey  cavalry,  about  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, on  their  return  home  to  that  place,  in  re- 
sentment for  the  injury  the  town  had  suffered, 
killed  about  fifty  men,  whom  t'uey  found  in  their 
houses,  or  straggling1  home  from  the  rebel  army. 
On  the  22d,  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  rebels, 
retreating  from  Wexford,  and  directing  their 
march  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  on  hearing 
of  this  slaughter,  and  being  informed  of  the 
weakness  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  perpe- 
trated, determined  on  vengeance.  With  this 
view  they  marched  towards  Gorey,  where  a 
smart  skirmish  took  place,  which  terminated  in 
favour  ot  the-  rebels,  who,  in  pursuing  the  mili- 
tary, overtook  a  number  of  refugees  flying  from 
the  place,  and  slaughtered  Hjirty-seven  of  them 
upon  the  road,  exclusive  of  some  others  who 
were  dreadfully  wounded  but  afterwards  re- 
covered. On  this  sanguinary  day,  which  is  yet 
remembered  in  Gorey,  under  the  designation  of 
Elu:>dy  Friday,  no  women  or  children  were  in- 
jured, because,  as  the  rebels,  who  affected  to  a.ct 
on  a  system  of  retaliation,  said,  no  women  or 
children  had,  on  the  30th,  been  hurt  by  the  ad- 
verse party. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  body  of  rebels  which 
had  retreated  from  Vinegar- Hill,  and  penetrated 
into  the  county  of  Kilkenny  bytheScullagh-Gap, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Wexford,  burnt  the  village  of  Killedrnond,  and 
proceeded  to  Goresbridgc^  under  the  command 
of  Father  John  Murphy,  of  Ballavogue.  Having 
advanced  in  column,  they  were  opposed  by 
Lieutenant  Dixon,  who  was  posted  there  with  a 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  drajroons  ;  but  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  rotreat,  as  they  had 
brought  a  swivel,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon, 


to  bear  on  his  post,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  maintain  against  such  an  overwhelming  dis- 
parity  offeree.  But  their  success  was  of  short 
duration,  for  they  were  pursued  by  General 
Dunn  and  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  and  totally  de- 
feated, on  the  26th  of  June,  at  Kilcomney-Ilill, 
with  a  loss  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  slain, 
and  ten  light  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  with  seven 
hundred  horses,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  plun- 
der. Murphy,  the  commander-in -chief,  who 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken  soon 
after,  and  being  conducted  to  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Sir  James  Duff,  at  Tullow,  was 
hanged  the  same  day.  After  the  body  of  this 
sanguinary  priest  was  burnt,  his  head,  with  in- 
discreet zeal,  was  placed  on  the  market- house — a 
eayage  and  horrid  custom,  tending  little  to  inti- 
midate, but  admirably  calculated  to  render  a 
disaffected  people  more  savage  and  ferocious,  by 
making  them  familiar  with  barbarity,  and  accus- 
toming them  to  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
sepulture. 

On  the  25th,  the  united  forces  from  Gorey, 
and  those  under  Garret  Byrne,  appeared  at 
Hacketstown  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  a  long  engagement  with  the  garrison  at  that 
place,  which  contined  for  many  hours  with  vari- 
ous success,  they  were  at  length  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  among  whom  was 
Michael  Reynolds,  the  chief  who  had  led  the 
rebels  to  Naas,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  who  thus,  like  the  great  majority  of 
the  insurgent  chiefs,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  as 
the  price  of  his  military  elevation. 

A  body  of  insurgents,  who  assembled  soon 
after  at  Whiteheaps,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
was  dispersed  by  General  Needham,  assisted 
by  General  Duff,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
the  latter  of  whom  acquired  great  credit  during1 
his  residence  in  Ireland,  by  uniting  humanity 
with  courage,  and  compassionating  the  failings 
of  a  deluded  multitude,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
rendered  their  fury  ineffectual. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  south,  which, 
had  assumed  in  its  progress  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  war  of  religion,*  was  now  happily  ap- 
proaching to  its  •  termination  ;  and  in  the  north, 
this  revolutionary  contest  never  exhibited  a  very 
formidable  shape,  for  the  disaffected  protestants 
in  that  quarter,  shocked  at  the  enormities  per- 
petrated, and  the  intolerance  displayed,  and 
scandalized  by  the  pretended  miracles  wrought 
by  the  blood-stained  priests,  Roche  and  Mur- 
phy, determined  to  resist  the  seduction.  They 
indeed  found  means  to  keep  possession  of  Antrim 
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*  "  Of  ten  protcstant  clergymen,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "  who  fell  into  the  hands  :>f  the  insurgents  in  tlie  county  of 
Wesfonl,  five  were  put  to  death  without  mercy  or  hesitation  ;  namely,  Robert  Burro wes,  Francis  Turner,  Samuel  Hay- 
don,  John  Pentlaml,  and  Thomas  Trocke,  all  men  of  regular  coinhid'ain!  inofl'ensive  disposition." 

(No.  17.)  3  Q 
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11OOK.  II.  lor  a  few   days,  though,  on  being  attacked  with 

cannon  and  musketry,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they 

CHAP.VIH.  were   driven   out  of  the   town,  with  the  loss  of 
-*^~v~^/  aj,out   two    hundred   slain ;    but   not   till    Lord 
1793       O'Neill,  who   commanded    a   regiment  of  Irish 
militia,  had  been  mortally  wounded.     They  were 
also  repulsed  in  an  ill  concerted  attack  on  Car- 
rickfergus  ;  and  at  Ballynahinch,  where  they  had 
determined   to  make  a   stand  with  six  thousand 
men,  under  Munroe,  the  northern  chief,  they  re- 
ceived a  total  overthrow. 

On  the  subsiding1  of  this  minor  rebellion  in 
Ulster,  another  local  rising  took  place  in  Mini- 
ster, much  inferior  in  vigour,  and  much  more 
easily  suppressed  than  that  in  the  north.  The 
principal  action,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  which 
government  thought  fit  to  make  a  report  to  the 
public,  took  place  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  near  the  village  of  Ballynasearty. 
At  this  place,  a  division  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  of  the  West  Meath  militia,  provided 
with  two  six-pounders,  and  commanded  by  Sir 


Hugh  O'Reilly,  were  attacked  on  their  march 
from  Cloghnakiky  to  Bandon,  by  a  body  of  about 
three  or  four  hundred  rebels  in  ambush,  prin- 
cipally armed  with  pikes.  After  a  smart  engage- 
ment, during  which  the  rebels  were  joined  by 
two  reinforcements,  and  the  West  Meath  militia 
by  about  one  hundred  men  of  the  Caithness 
legion,  the  assailants  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  while  the  loyalists 
lost  only  a  sergeant,  and  one  private.* 

After  a  predatory  warfare,  carried  on  between 
the  26th  of  June  and  the  I Oth  of  July,  in  the 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wicklow,  in  which  seve- 
ral vigorous  but  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to 
re-animate  an  expiring  cause,  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  Fitzgerald  and  Byrne,  surrendered  to 
Generals  Dundas  and  Moore;  and  this  sangui- 
nary insurrection,  which  broke  out  on  the  23d  of 
May,  and  raged  with  intense  fury  till  tlu;  22d  of 
the  following  month,  threatening  in  its  alarming 
progress  the  existence  of  government  itself,  was 
on  the  12th  of  July  finally  extinguished. 


CHArTER   IX. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION:  Trial  and  Execution  of  several  of  the  Rebel  Chiefs— 
The  Marquis  Cor nwallis  called  to  the  F  ice- Regal  Office  in  Ireland;  adopts  an  enlightened 
and  humane  System  of  Policy — The  principal  Conspirators  obtain  the  Royal  Clemency, 
on  Condition  of  making  certain  Disclosures  to  Government — The  Object  of  the  Rebellion 
as  explained  by  its  Instigators — Ireland  still  scourged  by  Bands  of  Marauder's,  '  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood1 — Military  E.rcesaes— Estimate  of  the  Loss  sustained  by  the  Country 
from  the  Rebellion — General  Humbert  invades  Ireland,  obtains  a  Victory  at  Castlebar, 
but  is  subsequently  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his  Forces  Prisoners  of  War,  to  the 
Marquis  Cornwa/lis — Description  of  the  Kattle  of  Kulala  by  an  Eye  Witness — Napper 
Tandy,  attended  by  General  Rey,  lands  from  a  French  Brig  on  the  small  Island  of  Rutland, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  Attempt  to  excite  the  People  to  rise  in  Arms,  re-embarks  for  France — A 
French  Fleet  equipped  for  the  Invasion  of  Ireland — Defeated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren — The 
closing  Scenes  of  the  Insurrection. 


THE  capital  of  Ireland,  having  escaped  the 
horrors  of  that  insurrection,  which  in  its  first 
revolutionary  burst  approached  to  the  precincts 
of  her  jurisdiction,  now  became  the  theatre  of 
public  justice;  and  the  first  person  brought  to 
trial  was  a  rebel  chief  of  the  name  of  Bacon, 
a  citizen  of  Dublin,  in  an  extensive  linr  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  protestant  persuasion;  this  un- 
fortunate man  was  apprehended  on  the  ad  of 
June,  disguised  as  a  lemale,  and  proceeding  in 
a  chaise  to  the  country  to  join  th,  insurgents. 
Being  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  he  was 


executed  on  the  14th,  on  the  same  scaffold  with 
Lieutenant  Esmond,  a  roman  catholic,  convicted 
of  leading  the  rebel  forces  in  the  attack  on  Pros- 
perous. Henry  and  John  Sheares,  the  sons  of 
a  banker  at  Cork,  and  both  of  them  educated  for 
the  bar,  were  tried  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of 
July,  condemned  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and 
executed  in  the  front  of  Newgate.  The  trial  of 
John  M'Cann,  secretary  to  the  provincial  com- 
mittee of  Leinster,  followed  on  the  17th,  and  he 
suffered  with  Michael  William  Byrne,  delegate 
for  the  county  committee  of  Wicklow.  Oliver 


*  See  the  Duke  of  PorllMd's  Official  Communication,  dated  June  26th,  1798. 
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Bond,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  and  one  of 
the  principal  conspirators,  at  whose  house  the 
Loinster  delegates  had  been  arrested  on  the  12th 
of  March,  was  arraigned  for  high  treason  on  the 
23d  of  July,  and  his  trial  continued  till  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  lie  was 
convicted. 

These  trials  in  the  metropolis  were  all  held 
by  jury  ;  but  in  Wexford,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  more  summary  tribunals  of  courts- 
martial  were  resorted  to.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
Matthew  Keugh,  the  rebel  governor  of  Wexford  ; 
the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  the  general ;  and  seven 
others  ;  having  been  previously  tried  and  con- 
victed by  a  court-tnartial,  were  all  brought  to 
the  bridge  at  Wexford,  and  executed.  Among 
the  persons  who  suffered  for  high  treason  on  the 
same  bridge,  were  Beauchamp  Bagnel  Harvey, 
John  Henry  Colclough,  and  Cornelius  Grogan. 
Grogan  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  eight 
thousand  a  year,  and  had  so  far  misconceived  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  to  imagine  his  property  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, than  of  the  existing  government — misera- 
ble delusion  !  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  in 
taking  a  part  in  the  rebel  cause,  he  acted  under 
constraint,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  in  taking  his  final 
farewel  of  Mr.  Grogan,  on  the  morning  of  tKeir 
execution,  said,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer, 
and  several  of  the  guards — "  Ah  !  poor  Grogan, 
you  die  an  innocent  man."  On  the  evacuation  of 
Wexford  by  the  rebels,  Mr.  Colclough,  who,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  was  a  man  of  the 
first  consideration  in  the  county,  had  taken  his 
amiable  wife  and  only  child  to  one  of  tha  Saltree 
islands,  and  sought  concealment  in  a  cave,  where 
he  was  in  hopes  to  have  remained  till  the  tempest 
had  subsided.  Mr.  Harvey,  acquainted  with' 
the  place  of  his  friend's  retreat,  repaired  thither 
also  for  security,  but  on  the  23d,  they  were 
brought,  by  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Waddy,  a  yeo- 
man, from  their  cave  to  the  gaol  at  Wexford  ; 
and,  in  these  dismal  times,  short  indeed  was  the 
passage  from  the  prison  to  the  grave. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  executed 
at  the  time  of  its  suppression,  were  John  Hay,  the 
rebel  general,  who  was  found  concealed  in  his 
own  shrubbery,  on  the  22d  of  June,  by  General 
Dundas's  troops,  and  executed  the  day  follow- 
ing; Kelley,  the  chief  of  Kill-an,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  town  of  New  Ross  ;  and  Father 
John  Redmond,  of  Clougli.  Besides  the  persons  . 
already  enumerated,  a  great  number  of  others 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  the  injured  laws, 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  town  of  Wexford 
ftlone,  not  fewer  than  sixty-five  persons  \vere 
executed  for  the  crimes  of  rebellion  and  murder.* 
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rebels  more  summary  still  than  that  of  trial  by 
courts-martial,  was  practised  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  by  soldiers,  yeomen, 
and  supplementaries,  who  frequently  executed, 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  such  as  they 
judged  worthy  of  death.  This  practice  augmented 
for  a  time  the  number  of  the  rebels,  and  would, 
on  their  dispersion,  have  in  a  great  measure 
depopulated  the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  enlightened  and  humane  policy 
of  government,  on  the  appointment  of  the 'Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  in  the  place  of  Earl  Camden, 
to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis 
made  his  unassuming  entrance  into  the  capital 
of  that  country,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
days,  Earl  Camden  took  his  departure  in  a  very 
splendid  style  for  England.  On  the  3d  of  the 
following  month,  a  proclamation  from  the  new 
viceroy  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  autho- 
rizing his  majesty's  generals  to  afford  protection, 
to  such  insurgents  as,  having  been  simply  guilty 
of  rebellion,  should  surrender  their  arms,  abjure 
all  unlawful  engagements,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  necessity  of  this  act  of  clemency 
was  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  understood  the 
Irish  character,  and  who  considered  what  num- 
bers had  been  seduced  into  the  fatal  conspiracy 
by  artifice,  and  forced  into  the  rebel  ranks  by  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. To  give  the  full  sanction  of  law  to  this 
measure  of  consummate  wisdom,  a  message  was 
delivered  from  his  excellency  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, on  the  17th  of  July,  on  which  was  ground- 
ed an  act  of  amnesty  td  all  who,  not  being  leaders, 
had  not  committed  manslaughter,  except  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  who  should  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  proclamation. 

This  act  was  followed  by  a  treaty  between 
the  government  and  the  chiefs  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  negociated  by  Mr.  Counsellor  Dobbs, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  bearing 
date  the  29th  of  July,  and  expressed  in  the 
following  terms: — • 

"  That  the  undersigned  state  prioners,  in  the  three 
prisons  of  Newgate,  Kilmainhain,  and  Bridewell,  engage 
to  give  every  information  in  their  power  of  the  whole  of 
the  internal  transactions  of  the  United  Irishmen;  and 
that  each  of  the  prisoners  shall  give  detailed  information 
of  every  transaction  that  has  passed  between  the  United 
Irishmen  and  foreign  states ;  but  that  the  prisoners  are 
not,  by  naming  or  describing,  to  implicate  any  person 
whatever;  and  that  they  are  ready  to  emigrate  to  such 
country  as  shall  be  agreed  on  between  them  and  govern- 
ment, and  give  security  not  to  return  to  this  country 
without  the  permission  of  government,  and  not  to  pass 
into  an  enemy's  country  ; — if,  on  so  doing,  they  are  to 


*  Sir  Richard  Musjrruve,  Appendix  XXL  No>  4,  Page  160. 
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lie  freed  from  prosecution  ;  and  ulso  if  Mr.  Oliver  Bond, 
l-.lim  miller  s«-nicnce  of  death)  be  permitted  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  proposal.  The  state  prisoners  also  hope 
that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  may  be  extended  to  such 
persons  in  custody  as  may  choose  to  benefit  by  it." 

Iii  consequence  of  the  proclaimed  amnesty, 
come  of  the  rebel  chiels  who  had  hitherto  remain- 
ed in  arms,  among  whom  wag  Ay  liner,  surrendered 
their  persons.     Six  principals  of  the  conspiracy, 
particularly  Arthur  O'Connor,    Thomas  Eddis 
Emmett,    Dr.  M'Nevin,  and   Samuel   Neilson, 
gave  details,  on  oath,  in  their  examinations  before 
the  secret  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  rebel- 
lion originated  in  a  system,  formed,  not  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  either  catholic   emancipation, 
or  any  reform  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  constitution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing the   government,    separating   Ireland   from 
Great  Britain,  and  forming  a  democratic  repub- 
lic.*   That  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  attain- 
ment of  tiiese  designs  was  a  secret  systematic 
combination,  fitted  to  attract  the  multitude,  and 
artfully  linked  and  connected  together,    with  a 
view  of  forming  the  mass  of  the  lower  ranks  into 
a  revolutionary  force,    acting  in   concert,    and 
moving  as  one  body,  at  the  impulse,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  their  leaders. t      That  for  the 
further    accomplishment    of    their    object,     the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  a  negoci- 
ation  in  1796,  and  finally  concluded  an  alliance 
Avith  the  French  directory,  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  by  which  it   was  stipulated,  that  an 
adequate  force  should  be  sent   for   the  invasion 
of    Ireland,    as    subsidiary  to  the  preparations 
that  were    making  for  a  general   insurrection. J 
That  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  for  giving 
to  their  societies  a  military  form  ;  and   that    for 
arming  their  adherents,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
fabrication  of  pik."s.||     That  from  the  vigorous 
and  summary  expedients  resorted  to  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  consequent  exertions  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  leaders   found   themselves  reduced   to 
the  alternative  of  immediate  insurrection,  or  of 


being  deprived  of  the  means  on  which  they  relied 
for  effecting  their  purpose ;  and  that  to  this 
cause  was  to  be  attributed  the  premature  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  and  probably  its  ultimate 
failure  also.§ 

From  some  cause,  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, the  principal  prisoners  were  not  liber- 
ated, but  sent  to  Fort  George,  in  tUe  north  of 
Scotland,  where  they  continued  in  confinement 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  on  condition  that 
they  should  withdraw  from  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions. Oliver  Bond  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  one  of  the  number  thus  reserved  for 
long  captivity,  had  not  death,  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in  prison. «f 

Assassinations  and  robberies,  on  sectarian 
and  political  grounds,  would  probably  have 
ceased  on  the  granting  of  protections,  if  some 
desperate  marauders,  reinforced  by  a  number  of 
deserters  from  several  regiments  of  Irish  militia, 
had  not  remained  in  arms  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  and  the  dwarf  woods  of  Killaughrim, 
near  Enniscorthy.  Banditti  of  this  kind  con- 
tinued for  many  months  to  infest  those  parts  of 
the  country,  and  so  great  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  their  depredations  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  lurking-places,  that  those  protestant  fami- 
lies who  had  remained  in  the  country,  and 
braved  the  storms  of  the  rebellion,  now  found 
themselves  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  towns. 
But  after  a  little  time,  the  woods,  being  scoured 
by  the  army,  were  cleared  of  their  predatory 
inhabitants,  who  had  ludicrously  styled  them- 
selves The  Babes  in  the  Hood. 

The  party  in  the  Wicklow  moiir.tnins,  whose 
range  was  much  more  extensive,  and  whose 
haunts  were  more  difficult  of  access,  continued, 
under  two  chiefs  of  the  names  of  Holt  and 
Hacket,  to  annoy  the  country  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  a  more  formidable  degree,  till  a  principle 
of  retaliation  was  resorted  to  by  the  yeomen, 
which  necessity  itself  could  scarcely  justify, 
and  at  which  humanity  shudders ;  as  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  banditti  were  found  to  proceed 


*  See  the  Kvidence  of  Dr.  M'Nevin  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland,  August  ?tli,  1798. 

V  Ste  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  presented  lo  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Ireland. 

J  See  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  Kvidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 

||  See  Mr.  Samuel  Neilson's  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 

§  See  Evidence  of  T.  E.  Emmett,  Esq.  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 


Samuel  Neilson, 
William  James  M'Kcvin, 
Kosfer  O'Connor, 
Joseph  Cormick, 
llnbert  Huuter, 


H  List  of  the  Persons  sent  to  Fort  George : — 

Thomas  Hussel,  Arthur  O'Connor, 

Matthew  Uowlin,  John  Sweetmau, 

John  Sweeny,  Huijli  Wilson, 

Edward  Hudson,  George  dimming, 

Hubert  Simins,  Uilli;un  Tennant, 


Thomas  Eddis  Emmett, 
,l:iso;>h  Cuthbert, 
John  Chambers, 
William  I)o»dalJ, 
Steele  Dixon. 
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upon  a  principle  of  religious  hatred,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  whenever  auy  protestants  were 
murdered  by  these  wretches,  a  still  greater 
number  of  roman  catholics  should  be  put  to 
death  by  the  yeomen,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Thus,  at  Castletown,  four  miles  from  Gorey, 
where  four  protestants  were  massacred  in  the 
night  by  Racket,  seven  romanists  were  slain  in 
revenge  ;  and  at  Augrim,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  ten  miles  from  the  same  town,  twenty-seven 
of  the  latter  were  killed  in  consequence  of  the 
murders  committed  by  the  former.* 

Trie  devastation  and  plundering  sustained  by 
the  country,  were  not  the  work  of  the  rebels  alone, 
they  were  aggravated  by  the  soldiery,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Hessians,  who  often  plundered,  with- 
out distinction,  both  the  loyal  and  the  disaffected. 
These  military  excesses  were  however  at  length 
put  an  end  to  by  the  regiment  of  Scottish  High- 
landers under  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who,  to 
their  immortal  honour,  observed  so  strict  a  dis- 
cipline, that  nothing  more  was  heard  of  military 
depredation.  But  still  the  country  was  miserably 
afflicted  all  the  ensuing  winter,  by  gangs  of  noc- 
turnal marauders,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
making  reprisals,  plundered,  and  in  many  cases 
burnt,  the  houses  and  cattle  of  the  disarmed 
romanists,  and  thus  completed  the  work  of  deso- 
lation. Another  species  of  mischief,  very  preva- 
lent after  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  was  the 
burning  of  roman  catholic  chapels  in  the  night, 
of  which  scarcely  one  escaped  in  the  extent  of 
several  miles  round  Gorey. t 

To  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  detriment  sustained  by  the  country  from  the 
rebellion,  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty; 
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but  some  data  are  afforded  in  this  inquiry,  from  HOOK 
the  conflagrations  that  took  place  in  the  different 
towns,  and  from  the  compensation  claimed  by 
one  class  of  suft'erers  :  the  towns  of  Carnew, 
Tinealy,  Hacketstown,  Donard,  Blesington,  and 
Kiledmond,  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  ;  in  Ross, 
about  three  hundred  houses,  mostly  those  of 
the  labouring  classes,  were  consumed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Enniscorthy  was  laid  in  ashes. 
Such  was  the  desolation  committed  in  the  towns, 
while  a  vast  number  of  cabins,  farm-houses,  and 
gentlemen's  seats,  were  destroyed  in  the  open 
country.  By  a  message  delivered  to  the  house 
of  commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  it  was  proposed  to  afford  compensation 
to  the  suffering  loyalists,  on  their  claims  being 
duly  verified  before  commissioners  ;  and  an  act 
of  parliament  soon  after  passed,  for  giving  to  this 
measure  of  justice  and  humanity  the  force  of 
law.  Under  this  act,  the  claims  of  the  loyalists 
alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling !  a  sum  of  great  magnitude, 
but  it  is  supposed  not  equal  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  loss.  But  who  shall  pretend  to 
compute  the  damage  sustained  by  the  disloyal 
and  suspected,  whose  houses  were  burnt  and 
whose  effects  were  pillaged  or  destroyed,  and 
who,  barred  from  compensation,  sent  no  esti- 
mates to  the  commissioners  ?  That  their  loss  was 
immense  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
conjectured;  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling would  not  replace  all  the  property  destroyed 
by  this  ruinous  conspiracy.! 

But  the  destruction  of  property  was  only 
one  species  of  injury  resulting  to  the  community 
from  the  civil  war.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
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*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  second  edition,  p.  238. 


f  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS  burnt  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  diocese  of  Ferns,  with  the  dates  of  iheir 

'  conflagration : — 

Monaseed         25th  Oct.  — — 

Clologue 26th 

Killeveny         ...     nth  Nov.  

Ferns        18th 

Oulard      28th — 

Castletown 


Boolevogue      27th  May,  1798 

Maglass     30th 

Hamsgrange     19th  June, 

Dromsgolu        21st  —  — 

Ballemurrin       —  — — 

Gorey         24th  Aug. 

Annacurragh    2d    Sept.  — 

Crane         17th 

Hock 12th  Oct.  

Balleduffe 19th 

River  Chapel    — 


B.-illeygarret 

Baliynamonabeg 

Askamore 

Murntown 

Monamoling 


15th  Jan.  1799 

18th 

24th    Feb 

24th  April 

3d    May  


Kilrush     15th  May  

Marshalstown 8th  or  9th  June  — 

Crossabeg 24th  — 

Kilienerin         29th  —  

Monageer         1st   July      .    . 

Kiltayley 1st    Oct.  — 

Glanbryan         13th  Mar.  1800 

Kaini         3d  Sept    — 

Ballimackesy 

Courtenacuddy         13th  Aug.  1801 


The  protestant  church  of  Old  Ross  was  burned  on  the  2d  of  June,  1798. 

t  An  account  of  the  sums  of  money  claimed  by  the  suffering  loyalists  in  the  different  counties  of  Ireland, 
for  their  losses  sustained  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  laid  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  act  of  parliament 
for  compensating  them  : — 


Antrim 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Cork 

Clare 

Down 

Dublin 

Galway 

Kerry 


£     s.  a, 

..     17,729     3     4 
24,854  14     7 
61  16    9 
2,501  14  11 
856     9  11 
12,129    0     8 

Kildare          
Kilkenny 
King's  County        ...        .. 
Limerick       ..          
Londonderry           

£       »    A 
.     97.09O    2  11 
.     27,352     8     9 
2,461    19     7 
22    9    6 
7  19    3 
2,3fi6  19     1 

Queens  County 
Roscommon 

Slijjo         ...        ' 
Tippernry 
Waterford 
Westnieath 

25,829  16    0 
4,814    0     3 
1*9    4    2 

Longford      
Mayo 
Meath           ...   '     ... 

1,046  14  10 
.    120,553   11     4 
.     14,597    9    3 

Wexford 
Wicklow 

£       s 

1,586     9 

325   19 

15,7r>9   14 

1,577     9 

1,321    18 

2,808  13 

515,191     8 

130.371   17 


(No.  18.) 


3  R 


£1,023,387     5  10 
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BOOK.  II.  loss   of  lives,  the  neglect  of  industry,  the  ob- 
—  struction  of  commerce,  the  interruption  of  credit, 
CHAP.  IX.^  an(j  t[ie  contamination  of  morals. 

To  suppose  that  the  insurgents  were  all 
alike  sanguinary  or  prone  to  cruelty,  would  be 
as  little  conformable  to  truth  as  to  probability. 
Many  of  even  the  lowest  were  men  of  humane 
feeling ;  but  amidst  so  wild  an  agitation,  so 
furious  a  cornmotiop,  the  unobtrusive  and  feeble 
voice  of  compassion  was  drowned  in  the  bois- 
terous and  arrogant  clamour  of  destruction  of 
enemies,  in  cries  of  "  revenge  on  the  bloody 
orange-dogs!"  "  In  popular  commotions,  natural 
talents  go  a  little  way  to  procure  influence;  the 
leader  of  9  mob  is  almost  invariably  the  man  that 
outgoes  all  the  rest  in  wickedness  and  audacity." 
And  it  too  frequently  happened  even  among  the 
loyalists,  that  whoever  attempted  to  moderate 
the  fury  of  his  associates',  or  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  wanton  cruelties  on  the  defenceless 
prisoner  or  helpless  cottager,  was  brow- beaten 
and  silenced  by  the  cry  of  "  Croppy'1'' — a  term 
very  liberally  bestowed  by  zealots  on  men  who 
manifested  a  wish  that  the  loyalists  should  act  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  character,  and  most 
promising  of  ultimate  success  to  the  cause  in 
•which  they  were  embarked. 

Though  the  point  has  never  been  ascertained 
how  many  rebels  were   in   arms  at  any  one  time 
during  the  rebellion,  yet  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  number  of  men  at  the  posts  of  the  Three 
Rocks,  Lacken-Hill,  Vinegar-Hill,  and  Gorey, 
amounted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June, 
to  fifty  thousand,  of    whom  four-fifths  at  least 
were  Wexiordians  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added, 
about  twenty  thousand  assembled  about  tho  same 
period  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Munster.* 
That  the  number  of  human  beings  sacrificed  was 
immense,   may  be  supposed  from  the  well  known 
facts,   that  the  m^le  population,  in  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,    experienced  a  very 
perceptible    diminution ;    and    that,  during  this 
sanguinary   contest,    sixty  eight    loyalists  were 
massacred  in  the  latti  r,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  former  county,  exclusive  of  the  num- 
bers that  Cell  in  battle. f 

The   French    directory,   who    had    hitherto 


contemplated  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  in 
Ireland  in  perfect  tranquillity,  now  seemed  eager 
to  revive  those  scenes  ol  blood,  by  transmitting 
a  force,  which  might  have  proved  formidable 
previously  to  the  action  at  Vinegar-Hill,  but  now 
was  altogether  insignificant  and  unavailing. 
Accordingly,  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  peace 
began  once  more  to  be  cultivated,  an  expedition 
from  Rochelle,  consisting;  of  one  thousand  and 
thirty  privates,  and  seventy  officers,  under 
General  Humbert,  embarked  in  three  frigates, 
landed  on  the  22d  of  August,  in  the  bay  of 
Killula,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  took  up 
their  head-quarters  at  the  bishop's  palace.  But 
although  the  alluring  symbol  of  a  green  flag  was 
erected,  accompanied  by  the  emblem  of  a  harp, 
and  incircled  with  the  motto  of  "  Erin  go 
Uragh" — Ireland  for  ever;  yet,  but  few  of  the 
peasantry  could  be  prevailed  on  to  join  the 
invaders,  and  of  those  few,  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  any  note  was  of  the  number. 

After   leaving  a  small  garrison  under  Co- 
lonel Charost  behind  him  at  Killala,  to  keep  up 
the  communication,    and  receive  supplies,    Ge- 
neral   Humbert    clothed    and    armed    all    those 
who  repaired  to  his  standard,  and  immediately 
marched  towards  Castlebar.    Advancing  through 
Barnahgecby,  instead  of  Foxford,  he  experienced 
no   obstacle    in    his    route    from    Ballina.     The 
army   collected    at    Castlebar,    under    General 
Lake,  whom  the  lord-lieutenant  had  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Connaught, 
consisted  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  regular 
troops.     Although    Humbert    relied    chiefly    for 
success  on  his  own  troops,  yet  being  desirous  to 
magnify  the  appearance  of   his  little  army,    he 
dressed  up  a  number  of  the  natives  in  uniforms, 
and   afterwards  contrived  to  post  his  new  levies 
on  the  flanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  his 
column  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     The  field  of 
battle  to  which  he  advanced,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  consisted  of  a  hill,  at  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  English  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  which    crowned  its 
summit ;    a  small  reserve  was  stationed  in  the 
rear,  in  a  valley;    and  two  curricle,  and  some 
battalion  guns,  were  posted  in  (rout,  and  com- 


*  This  force,  larafe  as  it  unquestionably  was,  by  no  means  realised  the  expectation  of  the  principal  conspi- 
rators ;  as  must  I  e  evident  from  tiie  following  returns  of  the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  given  by  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  in  his  own  hand  writui"-,  to  Mr.  Reynold*  the  informer,  ami  bearing  dale  from  the  -'"National  Com- 
mittee-Room, 2Glh  of  February,  1798."* 
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its  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland. 


'  See  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  Appendix  No.  XVIL 
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manded  a  rising  ground,  over  which  the  enemy 
must  necessarily  pass.  About  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  French,  with  their  native  allies, 
were  seen  advancing  in  column,  driving  a  nurti- 
ber  of  cattle  before  them  to  divert  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  which  was  extremely  well  served. 
.Humbert,  after  reconnoitring,  halted  under  cover 
of  a  rising  ground,  and  pushed  forward  a  body 
of  his  best  iru'.rksmen,  who  advanced  rapidly, 
and  occupied  some  hedges  in  front,  where  they 
extended  themselves  with  a  view  of  out-flanking 
the  adversary.  By  an  unfortunate  precipitancy, 
the  tire  of  the  English  lines,  instead  of  being 
reserved,  was  expended  before  it  could  be  avail- 
able— a  mistake  of  which  the  enemy  taking  ad- 
vantage, rushed  forward  with  his  main  body, 
and  the  sharp  shooters  evincing  a  design  to 
penetrate  into  the  rear,  the  detachment  posted 
for  tiie  purpose  of  supporting  the  guns,  retired 
in  a  panic,  and  abandoned  their  charge  to  the 
enemy.  The  Earls  of  Ormond,  Longford,  and 
Granard,  endeavoured  to  rally  their  men,  and 
they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  assailants,  but  they  were  pursued  with 
alacrity,  and  the  royal  Irish  artillery,  who  had 
gallantly  defended  the  bridge  by  means  of  a 
single  gun,  were  at  length  charged  by  the  horse, 
and  nearly  cut  off.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  army  upon  this  occasion  has  been  vaguely 
estimated  at  five  hundred  men,  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  including  four  curricle  guns  ; 
and  the  suspicion  of  disaffection  among  part  of 
the  troops,  served  to  aggravate  the  disaster. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred. 

Castlebar,  a  place  of  some  importance,  on 
account  of  its  situation,  now  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  invaders,  and  a  number  of  de- 
serters from  the  Irish  militia  regiments,  chiefly 
actuated  by  the  hopes  of  booty,  joined  the 
invaders  ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  French  com- 
mander, he  acquired  the  odium  of  many  of  his 
new  allies,  by  his  scrupulous  regard  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  individuals. 

The  British  force,  after  the  defeat  at  Cas- 
tlebar, retreated  the  same  night  to  Tuam,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  towards  Athlone, 
in  the  county  of  West  Meath. 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger that  might  arise  to  the  country,  in  its  present 
perturbed  situation,  from  the  presence  of  an  in- 
vading army,  came  to  the  determination  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  His  excellency  accordingly 
quitted  the  metropolis  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  advancing  by  the  way  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
through  Philipstown  and  Kilbeggan,  arrived  on 
the  28th  at  Athlone,  having  'performed  a  march 
of  eighty  English  miles  in  little  more  than  three 
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days.     Here  he  received  the  unwelcome  intelli-  HOOK  II. 

gence  of  the  defeat  of  his  majesty's  forces  under — 

General  Lake,  on   the  27th,  and  after  a  halt  of  C»AP.  'X. 
two  days,  proceeded  with  all  that  circumspection 
which  the  state  of  affairs  required,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Holly-Mount,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  September. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Humbert,  re- 
solved to  follow  up  his  successes,  and  hoping 
to  obtain  succours  by  advancing  towards  the 
coast,  quitted  Castlebar  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  and  moved  with  his  whole  force  through 
Swineford,  and  Tubbercurry,  in  the  direction  of 
Sligo.  Finding  his  march  impeded  by  the  force 
under  Colonel  Crawford,  and  General  Lake, 
which  hung  upon  his  rear,  he  relinquished  his  de- 
sign on  Sligo,  and,  after  a  number  of  skirmishes, 
arrived  on  the  8th  instant  at  Ballynamuck,  so 
closely  followed  by  General  Lake,  and  Colonel 
Crawford,  that  his  rear- guard  was  unable  to 
break  down  the  bridge  at  Ballintra.  The  lord- 
lieutenant,  on  finding  that  the  invaders  had 
quitted  Castlebar,  measured  back  his  march 
from  Holly-Mount,  and  repassing  the  Shannon 
at  Carrick,  inarched  by  Mohill  to  St.  Johns- 
town, in  the  county  of  Longford,  to  intercept 
the  enemy  in  front.  By  these  skilful  move- 
ments, the  French  general  found  his  forces 
surrounded  by  a  British  army,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  most  consummate  ge- 
nerals in  the  service.  The  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  infantry,  being  attacked 
by  Colonel  Crawford,  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  under  Humbert, 
with  a  view  to  support  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms,  but  without  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
success,  continued  to  defend  themselves  for 
about  half  an  hour  ;  when,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  main  body  of  General  Lake's  army,  they  all 
surrendered,  and  became  prisoners  oi  war  The 
rebel  auxiliaries,  now  accumulated  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred,  who  had  accompanied  the  French 
to  this  fatal  field,  being  excluded  from  quarter, 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  about  five  hundred  of 
their  number  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  exclusive 
of  about  one  hundred  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  found  'Feeling,  Blake,  and  Roach, 
three  of  their  chiefs. 

The  number  of  French  troops  who  sur- 
rendered on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  ninety- 
six  officers,  and  seven  hundred  and  forty- eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  ;*  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  since  their  first  landing  at  Killala.  The 
quantitity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
taken  this  day,  was  officially  stated  at  three  light 
four  pounders  ;  five  ammunition  waggons,  nearly 
full;  one  tumbril;  seven  hundred  stand  of  arms, 


*  See  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  Sept.  14,  1798. 
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BOOK  IJ    with  bells  and  pouches,  and  a  great  number  of 
pikes  :  ami  from  the  same  source  of  authentic  in- 
CHAP.  IX.   formalion,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  the  kind's 
forces,  in    the  short,  but    smart  contest,  which 
1709      jmme  '.lately   preceded  the   surrender,  was  only 
three  privates    killed  ;  twelve  wounded,  among 
whom   was    Lieutenant  Stephens,  of  the  carabi- 
neers ;  and  three  n;issing. 

The  prudence  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
plan  oi  his  movements,  taking  a  line  between  the 
invading  force  and  the  interior  of  the  country, 
is  evinced,  Irom  the  circumstance  of  an  insurrec- 
tion having  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  which 
had  for  its  object  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  enemy.  At  this  place,  tbe  French  might 
have  forii.ed  a  most  convenient  station,  which 
would  at  on'-e  have  served  as  a  rallying  point  to 
the  disaffected,  and  afforded  considerable  faci- 
lities lor  directing  their  operations  against  the 
Metropolis.  But  it  happened,  by  one  of  those 
adverse  incidents  which  attended  so  many  of  the 
rebel  projects,  that  the  Longford  insurgents, 
arr.ountmg  to  four  or  five  thousand  in  number, 
were  repulsed  by  the  Cavan  and  Ballyhaise 
yeomen,  under  Captain  Cottingham,  in  an  attack 
on  Gninard,  on  the  5th  of  September,  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  men.  The  disaster  sus- 
tained b\  the  insurgents,  in  Longford,  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  day  by  another  equally 
signal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the 
county  of  West  Meath.  On  this  latter  occasion, 
the  king's  troops  were  commanded  by  Major 
Porter,  and  the  loss  of  the  revolters  is  reported 
at  about  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  number 
having  sought  refuge  in  a  farm  house,  were 
burnt  to  ashes. 

—  Most  of  the  towns  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  were  about  this  time  re- 
covered, but  Ballina  and  Killala  still  remained 
in  their  possession.  Previous  to  the  march  of 
General  Humbert  from  Castlebar,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  he  had  called  in  all  his  forces,  with 
the  exception  of  three  officers  left  at  Killala,  and 
one  at  Ballina,  in  command  of  the  rebel  garri- 
sons at  those  places.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of 
IS  j.teinber,  thirty  one  days  after  the  landing  of 
the  Fivnch  army  in  Ireland,  and  fourteen  days 
after  its  capture  at  Ballyuamuck,  the  king's 
forces  arrived  at  Baltina,  and  obliged  the  garri- 
son to  retreat  to  Killala.  On  the  23d,  a  large  boily 
of  troops,  under  Major-general  Trench,  arrived 
jrt  Kilbl.i  ;  and  "the  peaceful  inhabitants,"  says 
an  eye  witne-s,*  "  were  now  to  be  spectators  of  a 
scene  they  had  neverexpectedto  behold — a  battle ! 
a  sight  which  no  person  who  has  seen  it  once 
and  possesses  the  feelings  of  a  human  creature, 


would  choose  to  witness  a  second  time.  A  troop 
of  fugitives,. in  full  race  Irom  Ballina — women 
and  children  tumbling  over  one  another  to  get 
into  the  castle,  (the  bishop's  residence,)  or  into 
any  house  in  the  town,  where  they  might  hope 
for  a  momentary  shelter — continued,  for  a  pain- 
ful length  of  time,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  army. 

"  The  rebels  quitted  their  camp  to  occupy 
the  rising  ground  close  by  the  town,  on  the  road 
toBallina,  postingthemselves  under  the  low  stone 
walls  on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  enabled 
them,  with  great  advantage,  to  take  aim  at  the 
king's  troops  ;  yet  (strange  to  tell !)  they  were 
able  only  to  kill  one  man,  a  corporal,  and  wound 
one  common  soldier.  They  had  a  strong  guard 
also  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  towards  Fox- 
ford,  having  probably  received  intelligence,  which 
was  true,  that  General  Trench  had  divided  his 
forces  at  Crosmalina,  and  sent  one  part  of  them 
by  a  detour  of  three  miles,  to  intercept  the  fugi- 
tives that  might  take  that  course  in  their  flight. 

"  The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were 
supposed  to  make  up  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  they  had  five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  num- 
ber of  the  rebels  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  many 
ran  away  after  the  engagement,  while  a  very 
considerable  number  flocked  into  the  town,  in  the 
very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the  castle  windows 
in  view  of  the  French  officers,  on  horseback,  run- 
ning upon  death  with  as  little  appearance  of  re- 
flection or  concern  as  if  they  were  hastening  to  a 
show.  About  four  hundred  of  these  misguided 
men  fell  in  the  battle  and  immediately  alter  it. 
Whence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  their  entire 
number  scarcely  exceeded  eight  or  nine  hundred. 

"The  French  oflicers  thought  it  their  duty 
to  lead  the  rebels,  as  many  as  they  could  bring 
forward,  to  the  onset,  though  they  were  sure  it 
was  in  vain.  A  regiment  of  Highlanders  (Fraser's 
fencibles)  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left,  to  flank 
the  fusileers  behind  the  hedges  and  walls  ;  they 
had  a  hard  marshy  ground  on  their  left  to  sur- 
mountbefore  they  could  come  up  with  their  object, 
which  occasioned  some  delay,  but  at  length  they 
reached  them,  and  made  sad  havoc  among  them. 
After  a  resistance  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
rebels  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Roxburgh  cavalry  into  the  town  in 
full  cry.  A  considerable  number  were  cut  down 
in  the  streets,  and  of  the  remainder,  but  a  few 
were  able  to  escape  into  the  houses,  being  either 
pushed  through  the  town  till  they  fell  in  with  the 
Kerry  regiment,  from  Crosmalina,  or  obliged  to 
take  to  the  shore,  where  it  winds  round  a  pro- 
montory, forming  one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay  of 
Kiilala.  And  here  too  the  fugitives  were  swept 


»  See  "  A  Narrative  of  what  passed  at  KiHala  during  the  French  Invasion,"  attributed  to  the  Right  Rer. 
Dr.  Stock,  tbe  Bishop  of  that  place. 
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away  by  scores,  a  cannon  being  placed  at  the  The  courts-martial  assembled  the  day  after  BOOR  TJ. 

opposite  side  of  the  bay,  which  did  great  exe-  the  battle   of  Killala,  and   these  tribunals  were  : — 

cution.  not  dissolved  till  they  had  disposed  of  one  hundred  CHAP.   IX 

"A  flying  rebel  having  burst  through  the  and    eighty  five  prisoners.     Among  the  number 

door  of  Mr.  William  Kirkwood,  the  magistrate,  of  the  accused  was  General  Bellevv,  of  an  ancient 

followed  by  six  or  seven  soldiers,  they  poured  a  Irish  family,  who  had   served    eighteen  years  in 

volley  of  musketry  after  him,  that  proved  fatal  to  Germany.     This   infatuated   man,  having  joined 

Mr.  Andrew  Kirkwood,  a  most  loyal  and  respect-  the   invaders,    was  dignified  with  the  pompous 

.  able  citizen,  while  he  was  rejoicing  at  the  victory,  title  of  generalissimo  of  all  the  allies  of  France, 

and  in  the  very  act  of  shouting  out  "  God  save  in  the  district  from  Ballina  to  West  Port;  but  it 

the  King."  In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  gene-  soon  became  obvious,  that  his  habits  of  intern- 

ral    and    his   officers,  the  town  exhibited  almost  perauce  were  so  inveterate  as  to  incapacitate  him 

all  the  marks  of  a  place  taken  by  storm.       Some  for  all  duty,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 

bouses    were  perforated  like  a  riddle ;  most  of  vice.     He  had,  however,  proceeded  so  far  as  to 

them  had  their  doors  and  windows  destroyed  ;  the  incur  the  guilt  of  treason   against  his  sovereign, 

trembling  inhabitants  scarcely  escaped  with  life,  and  being  found  guilty,   he    was    executed  the 

by  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor,  during  the  battle.  uext  morning,  along  with  Mr.  Richard  Bourke, 

Nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  thii  next  day,  that  their  of  Ballina,  anotRer  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
ears   were  relieved    from  the   horrid  sounds   of  On  the   defeat  of  the  rebel  force  at  Killala, 

muskets,  discharged  every  minute  at  flying  and  the  French  officers  at  that  place,  all  of  whom  had 

powerless  rebels.      "  The  plague  of  war,"  says  conducted  themselves  with  humanity  and  honour, 

the  amiable  narrator  from  whom  we  quote,  "  so  were  sent  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  London, 

often  visits  the  world,   that  we  are  apt  to  listen  where   three  of  their  number,  Charost,  Boudet, 

to  any   desc'ription  of  it  with  the  indifference  of  and    Ponson,   were,  on  the  favourable  report  of 

satiety*  it   is  actual  inspection  only  that  shews  Dr.  Stock,  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  without 

the  monster   in  its  proper  and  full  deformity."*  exchange.f 

*  "  What  heart,"  says  the  bishop,  "  can  forget  the  impression  it  has  received  from  the  glance  of  a  fellow  creature, 
pleading  for  his  life,  with  a  crowd  of  bayonets  at  his  breast?  The  eye  of  Demosthenes  never  emitted  so  penetrating  a 
beam,  in  the  most  enraptured  flight  of  oratory.  Such  a  man  was  dragged  bafore  the  bishop,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  while  the  hand  of  slaughter  was  still  in  pursuit  of  unresisting  peasants  through  tbe  town.  In  the  agony  of  terror, 
the,  prisoner  thought  to  save  his  life  by  crying  out  that  '  he  was  known  to  the  bishop.'  Alas  !  the  bishop  knew  him  not ; 
neither  did  be  look  like  a  good  man.  But  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  person  to  whom  he  flew  for  protection, 
were  over  him  immediately.  Memory  suggested  rapidly — 

'  What  apiece  of  workmanship  is  man  !  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals — 

'  And  you  are  goingto  deface  this  admirable  work  !' 

And  indeed  they  did.  For  though  the  soldiers  promised  to  let  the  unfortunate  man  remain  in  custody  till  he  should  have  a 
trial,  yet  when  they  found  he  was  not  known,  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  court  yard,  as  soon  as  the  bishop's  back  was 
turned,  and  shot  him  at  the  gate."  This  practice  of  slaughtering  unarmed  rebels,  without  trial,  admits  of  no  justifica- 
tion, and  it  is  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  authority,  "  that  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
civil  commotion,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  by  the  Conn  aught  rebels,  except  in  thefielif  of  war." 

f  The  interesting  narrative  by  an  eye-witness,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  gives  the  following 
animated  account  of  several  of  the  French  officers: — 

"  GENERAL  HUMBERT,  the  leader  of  this  singular  body  of  men,  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  was  first  distinguished  for 
his  activity  in  the  ruinnus  war  of  La  Vendee,  and  had  been  second  in  command  in  the  expedition  of  General  Hoche  to 
Bantry  Bay,  in  1796.  Humbert  was  of  a  good  height  and  shape,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  prompt  to  decide,  quick  in 
execution,  apparently  master  of  his  art;  you  could  not  refuse  him  the  praise  of  a  good  officer,  while  his  physiognomy  for- 
bade you  to  like  him  as  a  man.  His  eye,  which  was  small  and  sleepy,  (the  effect  probably  of  much  watching)  cast  a  side— 
long  glace  ofinsidiousness,  and  even  of  cruelty  ;  it  was  the  eye  of  a  cat,  preparing  to  spring  on  her  prey.  His  education 
and  manners  were  indicative  of  a  person  sprung  from  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  though  he  knew  how  (as  most  of  his 
countrymen  can  do)  to  assume,  where  it  was  convenient,  the  deportment  of  a  gentleman.  For  learning,  he  had 
scarcely  enough  to  enable  him  to  write  his  name.  His  passions  were  furious,  and  his  behaviour  seemed  marked  with  the 
characters  of  roughness  and  violence.  A  narrower  observation  of  him,  however,  served  to  discover,  that  much  of  his 
roughness  was  the  result  of  art,  being  assumed  with  the  view  of  extorting  by  terror  a  ready  compliance  with  his 
commands." 

"  M.  CHAEOST,  chef  de  demi- brigade,  which  answers  to  our  title  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  left  in  charge  of  Killala, 
while  the  French  force  advanced  into  the  country.  The  choice  proved  a  fortunate  one  for  the  town,  Charost  being  a  man 
of  sense  and  of  honour.  From  the  time  the  French  left  Killala,  he,  and  two  officers  under  him,  messed  with  the  bishop's 
family,  where  they  were  very  welcome,  being  under  providence  their  sole  protectors  in  the  miHst  of  so  many  perils.  A 
liair-brained  priest  of  the  name  of  Sweeny,  who  afterwards  paid  the  forfeit  of  bis  life  for  exciting  his  parishioners  to 
(No.  18.)  8  S 
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A  number  of  rebel  chief's,  and  interior  insur- 
gents, were  tried  and  executed  at  Killala,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ,  among1  whom  were 
two  Irishmen  by  birth,  who  had  been  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  France  before  the  invasion,  and 
had  come  to  Ireland  in  the  French  ileet.  These 
were  Matthew  Tone  and  Bartholomew  Teeling, 
made  prisoners  at  Ballynamnck.  These  ill-fated 
men  were  tried  at  Dublin  barracks,  by  a  military 
tribunal,  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
were  executed,  the  latter  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  former  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  little  army  landed  tit  Killala,  had  been 
intended,  it  appears,  only  as  a  van- guard  to  a 
much  more  formidable  force,  which  was  in  a 
short  th:,e  to  follow.  Providentially  for  the 
safety  o'f  tin:  British  empire,  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  as  tardy  in  seconding  the  opera- 


tions of  Humbert,  as  they  had  been  in  sending 
succours  to  the  support  of  the  rebel  force  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  moiir\  is  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  equipment  of 
the  second  fleet,  and  in  the  interim  before  its 
appearance  on  the  Irish  coast,  a  brig  from  France 
arrived  at.  the  little  island  of  Rutland,  from 
which  were  landed  three  boats  full  of  men,  and 
a  number  of  officers,  amoni>  whom  was  James  • 
Napper  Tandy,  one  of  the  Irish  emissaries  to 
the  French  directory,  and  who  had  attained  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  French  service. 
This  brig,  called  the  Anacreon,  was  full  of  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  contained  a  park  of 
artillery  ;  but  when  the  adventurers  found  that 
the  people,  instead  of  joining  them,  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was 
entirely  suppressed,  they  re-embarked,  alu»r 


rebellion,  being  introduced  lo  M.  Charost,  said  he  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  him  if  lie  would  make  him  a  present  of 
the  fti»hop  <>!'  Killala's  library.  '  The  bisbo|>'s  library  !'  answered  G'harost,  turning  from  him  with  contempt,  '  is  just 
asMiur'-i  I:  sown  mm,  a.i  ever  it  wag.'  This  worthy  French  officer,  who  seemed  to  understand  the  obligations  of  moral 
lion  s  y  much  held  r  than  some  of  his  Irish  allies,  had  attained  to  the  age  of  live  and  forty.  In  person,  he  was  strung 
tnd  vtgiTOU*,  inclined  to  fat ;  his  countenance  was  cheerful,  ami  on  the  whole  pleating';  he  hail  a  plain  good  under- 
standing, which  served  him  for  all  the  uses  he  put  it  lo;  and  he  had  either  no  leisure,  or  no  liking-,  to  strain  it  with  over 
labour.  His  relijjion,  he  told  the  bishop,  Ite  had  yet  to  seek  ;  because  his  father  being  a  catholic,  ami  his  mother  a  pro- 
testa  nt,  ihey  Irft  him  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  and  he  had  never  yet  found  lime  to  make  the  enquiry,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  sensible  he  ought  to  make,  and  would  make  when  heaven  should  grant  him  repose." 

"  BOUDF.T,  the  next  in  Tank  to  the  commandant,  was  a  captain  of  foot,  a  native  of  Normandy,  twenty- eight 
years  of  ape.  His  height  was  six  feet  two  inches.  In  person,  complexion,  and  gravity,  he  was  no  inadequate  represen- 
tative of  liie  knight  of  La  .Uanchu,  whose  example  he  followed  in  a  recital  of  his  own  prowess  ar.d  wonderful  exploits, 
deluded  HI  mt-asured  language,  and  with  an  imposing  seriousness  of  aspect.  Ilis  m, inner,  though  distant,  was  polite  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  possess  a  more  than  common  share  of  feeling-,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  the  energy  with, 
which  he  declaimed  oil  the  miseries  of  wars  and  revolutions." 

"  I'ONSON,  the  last  of  the  trio,  formed  a  curious  contrast  in  every  respect  to  the  character  just  described.     In  stature 

lie  did  not  exceed  live  feet  six  inches  ;  hut  if  the  body  was  little,  he  was  alive  from  head  to  foot.     Navarre  gave  him  birth, 

the  country  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  merry  countenance  recalled  to  mind  the  features  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  though 

without  the  air  of  benevolence  diffused  through  them  ;  for  this  monkey  seemed  to  have  no  great  feeling  for  any  body  but 

himself.     \\  hcrever  he  was,  his  presence  was  tes'itied  by  a  noise  as  loud  and  as  pertinacious  as  tlmt  of  a  corn-creak  ;  it 

was  a  continued  roll  of  talk,  or  laughter,  or  whistling.     Yet,  in  a  gloomy  ho'.ir,  this  eternal  rattle  had  its  use;  it  more 

than  once  kept  the  spirits  of  the  bishop's  family  buoyant   when  terror  pressed  heaviest.     One  day,  a  crowd  of  pikemeu, 

clamorous  with  some  insolent  demand   upon  the  comm  indant,  appeared  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  the  castle  gate^ 

The  hUhop  expressed  his  apprehension  to  I'onson  :   '  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,'  said  he,   '  step  out  among  them  suddenly, 

and  cry,  stop  thief,  and  they  will  every  man  of  them  take  to  their  heels.'     I'onson  was  hardy,  and  patient  to  admiration 

of  labour  and  want  of  rest.     Tieil  to  a  sword  as  long  as  himself,  and  armed  with  pistols,  firelock,  and  bayonet,  hestretihed 

himself  nil  to  view  till  he  became  terrific.     He  was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not  bear  the  want  of  this  quality  in  others  ; 

m  Hi  it  his  patience  was  pretty  well  tried  by  his  Irish  allies,  fur  whom  he  could  not  find  names  sufficiently  expressive  of 

conf-mpt.     Tlie  worst  part  of  his  character  was  that  which  related  to  religion.     The  commandant  reported  him  to   be   a 

downright  atheist      In  this  practice,  he  went  beyond  the  common  herd  of  the  French  army,  who,  though  they  showed  no 

desire  to  |ni  i  in  worship  with  any  people,  (a  circumstance  frightful  to  all,  and  astonishing  to  the  roman  catholics,)   yet 

respected  llie  devotions  of  their  neighbours.      Indeed   the  contiast.   with    regard    to  religions  sentiments,    between  the 

I-'reneh  and  their  lush  auxiliaries,  was  extremely  curious.     The  atheist  despised  and  ail'ronted  the  bigot ;  but  the  wonder 

was,  how  the  zealous  papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agreement  with  a  set  of  men  who  boasted  openly,  '  that  they 

'  ''•"'  "  Mr.  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and  did  not  expert  to  find  him  again  so  suddenly  in  Ireland.'     It  astonished  the 

Preach  officers  to  hear  the  recruits,  when  they  offered  their  services,  declare,  '  that  they   were  come  to  take  arms  for 

4   Frame  and  the  blessed  Virgin  !'  " 

'  MAJOR  O'KEON,  an  officer  of  their's  from  Pallina,  was  sometimes  joined  with  these  three  Frenchmen.  He  was 
a  native  of  lilt  Irish  barony  of  Tyrawly  ;  had  received  his  education  f>r  the  priesthood  in  Frame,  and  had  attained  to 
a  benefice  of  some  value  in  the  church,  when  the  revolution,  stripping  him  at  once  of  profession  and  livelihood,  forced 
him  to  !,,-ei>me  a  s  .Iditr  for  bread.  O'Keou  was  a  man  of  plausible  manner,  but  he  was  deficient  both  in  morals  and 
cotuiiion  honesty— ke  cheated  the  Bishop  of  Killala  of  twelve  guineas,  and  carried  off  from  Dublin  another  man's 
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distributiii!'    a    number   of  inflammatory  papers, 
and  steered  :igain  for  tlie  French  coast.* 

Some  time  afW  this  abortive  attempt  at 
invasion,  Napper  Tandy,  and  two  other  Irish 
rebels,  were  apprehended  by  the  agents  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Hamburgh, 
and  conveyed  to  Ireland,  where  Tandy  was  in- 
dicted for  high  treason,  at  the  spring  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  year  1801,  when 
having  pleaded  guilty,  by  previous  arrangement, 
he  was  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  France. 

—  On  the  17th  of  September,  the  very  day 
after  General  Rey  quitted  the  coast  of  Ireland 
in  the  Antu-reon,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  one 
ship  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a 
brig,  s;iiled  from  Brest,  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, intended  to  co-operate  with  the  force  under 
General  Humbert  in  Ireland.  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  wno  was  cruising  with  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  in  the  Canada,  ott'  Lough  Swilly,  dis- 
covered the  enemy's  squadron  about  noon,  on 
the  I  Ith  ot  Ovtober,  in  the  N.  W.  quarter.  The 
British  admiral  instantly  threw  out  the  signal  lor 
a  general  chase,  and  gave  orders  to  form  in 
succession  as  eaon  ship  of  war  reached  her  anta- 
gonist ;  but  from  tlie  great  distance,  and  a  hol- 
low sea,  it  was  found  impossible  to  commence 
the  action  before  the  next  morning,  at  which  time 
it  was  discovered  ihat  the  enemy's  large  ship  had 
lost  her  main  top-mast.  Still  confident  in  their 
own  strength,  the  French  squadron  bore  down 


and  formed  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order  upon  BOOK  II. 
the  starboard  tack  ;  on  which  the  Canada  threw 
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out  a  signal  for  the  Robust  to  lead,  and  the  rest  CHAP.  IX. 
of  the  ships  to  form  in  succession  in  the  rear  of 
the  van.  An  action  of  three  hours  and  forty 
minutes  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the 
enemy's  three-decker,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Hoche,  struck,  and  three  of  the  frigates,  follow- 
ing her  example,  hauled  down  their  colours  after 
a  long  and  gallant  resistance.f  The  whole 
squadron  it  appeared  was  entirely  new,  and  full 
of  troops,  stores,  and  every  other  equipment  for 
the  support  and  establishment  of  the  invading 
force  in  Ireland.  Five  of  the  frigates,  the 
schooner,  and  the  brig,  escaped,  but  three  of 
the  former  were  afterwards  captured,  and  the 
armament  being  thus  in  effect  destroyed,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  completely  frustrated. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche, 
was  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  the  projector  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  so  long  considered  as  the  most 
active  and  able  negociator  among  the  Irish  fugi- 
tives at  Paris,  and  as  the  great  adviser  of  most 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  his  rebellious  coun- 
trymen. He  was  no  sooner  landed  in  Ireland 
than  he  was  conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  put  upon, 
his  trial  by  a  court-martial,  before  which  he  de- 
fended himself  with  considerable  ability  and  firm- 
ness, not  attempting  either  to  deny  or  to  palliate 
his  offence.  The  plea  on  which  he  rested  was 
that  of  being  a  denizen  of  France,  and  an  officer 


*  Tbe  papers  distributed  by  Napper  Tandy  and  his  associates,  consisted  of  two  addresses,  one  of  which  was  signed 
"  General  Rey,"  and  the  other  "  J.  N.  Tandy."  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  of  similar 
tenor : — 


"  LIBERTY  OR  DEATH. 


"  Northern  Army  of  Avenger t. 


"  Head-quarters, 
"  First  Year  of  Irish  Liberty. 
"  UNITED  IRISHMEN! 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  great  nation  have  landed  on  your  c.iast,  well  supplied  with  arms  ami  ammunition 
of  all  kinds,  with  artillery,  worked  by  those  who  spread  terror  among  the  ranks  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  headed 
by  French  ohVers  ;  they  come  to  break  your  fetters,  and  restore  you  lo  the  blessing's  of  liberty.  James  Napper Taudy 
is  at  their  head  ;  he  has  sworn  to  lead  them  on  to  victory  or  to  die. 

"   Brave  Irishmen!  the  friends . of  liberty  have  left  their  native  soil  to  assist  you  in  re-conquering  your  rights  ;  they 
will  brave  all  dangers,  an, I  ylory  at  the  sublime  idea  of  cementing  \our  happiness  with  their  blond.     French  blood  shall 
not  flow  in  vain — To  arms  !  freemen,  to  arms  !  The  trumpet  calls  :  let  not  your  friends  be  butchered  unassisted  ;  if  they  > 
are  doomed  to  fall  in  this  mast  glorious  struggle,  let  their  death  lie  useful  to  your  cause,  and  their  bodies  serve  as  foot- 
steps to  the  temple  of  Irish  liherty. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French,  officers  and  soldiers  now  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  GENERAL  REY." 


Fleets  engaged  off  the  coatt  of  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1798. 


British. 

The     Canada,     Robust,     Foudroyani, 
^ithalion,  Melampus,  and  Amelia. 


Magnauime, 


The  Anson  came  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
action,  having-  lost  h«r  mizen-mast  in  the  chase  the  day 
before 


Hoche 

Immortalit^ 

Loire 

Romaine 

Bcllone 

Resolue 

Coi|uille 

Ambuscade 

Semillane 


French. 
80 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
36 
36 


guns 


(taken.) 
(taken.) 
(taken.) 
(rsrnpcd.) 
(taken.) 
(ta'\tn.) 
(ml- m.) 

(lukf.lt.) 

(escaptd.) 
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HOOK  II.  in  the  service  of  the  republic;  but  when  he  found 

that  this   defence  was    unavailing,  he  requested 

CHAP.  IX-  that  he  might  die  like  a   soldier,  and  not  as  a 

^•—•v—    felon:  and  be  shot,  according  to  military  usage, 

1708      rather  than  banged.     The  court  however  did  not 

judge  it  proper  to  accede  to  his  request,  and  the 

unhappy  culprit  attempted  to  escape  the  ignominy 

that  awaited  him    by  cutting  his  throat  in  the 

prison.     The  wound  was  at  first  supposed  not  to 

be  mortal,  hut,  after  languishing  a   short  time, 

it  terminated  his  existence. 

The  rebellion  itself  did  not  survive  its  original 
projector.  The  few  companies  of  rebels  who  lurked 
in  the  woods  and  mountains,  dispirited  by  the  ill 
success  of  their  allies,  and  dreading  the  approach 
of  winter,  successively  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and 
Holt,  the  last  and  most  intrepid  of  their  chiefs, 
was  glad  to  obtain  the  boon  of  his  forfeited  life,  by 
expatriating  himself  for  ever  from  his  native  soil. 
Thus,  after  a  bloody  and  abhorrent  scene,  of 


turee  months  duration,  ended  the  insurrection  in 
Ireland  ;  in  which  more  than  thirty  thousand  lives 
were  sacr  fit-ed,  and  properly  to  >he  amount  of 
upwards  of  two  millions  sterling  destroyed  ;  and 
which,  after  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into 
indescribable  confusion  and  dismay,  overwhelmed 
the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  in  one  common 
ruin.*  That  the  object  ot'  this  deep  laid,  and  ex- 
tensive conspiracy,  was  to  imitate  the  example 
set  by  the  people  of  Holland,  and  to  erect  Ire- 
land into  a  republic,  through  the  agency  of 
France,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  had  the  French 
directory  nanit'ested  as  much  promptitude  IB  exe- 
cuting, as  the  original  conspirators  displayed 
ability  in  forming  their  plans,  this  revolutionary 
struggle  might  have  ended  in  a  measure  which 
can  never  be  sufficiently  deprecated,  not  only  as 
tending  to  the  alienation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  but  as  an  event  involving 
its  prosperity  and  independence. 


*  Protestant  Leaders,  with  the  fate  that  befel  them. 


Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  convicted,  but 
cut  his  throat. 

Honourable  Simon  Butler,  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  iu  Wales. 

Jarnes  Napper  Tandy. f 

Archibald  H.  Rowan. f 

Oliver  Bond,  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son, but  died  in  prison. 

Beauchamp  B.  Harvey.* 


Thomas   Rnssel.f 

Arthur  O'Connor.  •{• 

Roger  O'Cunnor.-f 

Samuel  Neilson.f 

John  Chambers. -j- 

Henry  Sheares.* 

John  Sheares.* 

Joseph  Levins  •)• 

AVilliiim  Levmi'-ston  Webb.f 


Henry  Jackson.  |- 
Matthew  Dowling.f 
James   Reynolds,  f 
Thomas  E.  Emmett.f 
John  Hourke.f 
Hue'h  Wiison.f 
Robert  Smim.st  proprietor 

of  I  he  Northern  Star. 
Edward  Hudson. f 


The  persons  to  whose  names  stars  are  affixed  were  hanged ;  and  those  marked  thus  •(•  exiled. 

The  above  list,  extracted  from  Sir  Richard  Musgrave's  Publication  on  the  Irish  Rebellion,  may  serve  to  establish  tLt 
fact,  that  whatever  character  the  civil  war  assumed  in  its  progress,  it  was  not,  in  its  origin,  a  war  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1799:  Invasion  of  Naples  by  the  French — Establishment- of  the  Parthenopean  Republic — 
Ehrenbreitstcin  capitulates  to  the  French — The  Auslrians,  under  the  Command  of  the  Archduke  Cltarles, 
again  take  the  Field. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY  :  The  French  Army  under  Jourdan,  and  the  Austrians  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke, meet  near  Pfnllcndorf— Battle  of  Stokach  — Battle  of  Licblingen — Retreat  of  the  French  across 
the  R/iine — Assassination  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  on  quilting  Radstadt. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY:  Tuscany  invaded  by  the  French  under  Schercr  —  Battle  of  Castel  Nuovo — Battle 
of  the  Adige — Arrival  of  the  Russians  at  Verona  —Field- Marshal  Suworow  assumes  the  Command  of  the 
Allied  Armies  in  Italy — Defeats  the  French  Army,  and  enters  Milan —  The  Allies  besiege  the  principal 
Fortresses  of  Italy,  and  advance  into  Piedmont —  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  re-conquered  by  an  Army 
under  Cardinal  Ruffb,  and  the  Parthe.nopeim  Republic  dissolved  —  The  People  of  Italy  rise  against  the 
defeated  Army  of  France — Rome  capitulates  to  Captain  Trowbridge — Signal  Defeat  of  the.  French 
Army  tin  the  Banks  of  the  Trebia — T,»  in,  Bologna,  Alexandria,  and  Mantua,  surrender  to  the  Allies — 
Suicorow,  having  conquered  the  principal  Part  of  Italy,  menaces  the  South  of  France — Battle  of  Novi  ; 
General  Joubert  killed,  and  the  French  Army  defeated — Dissensions  in  the  Courts  and  Camps  of 
the  Allies. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  SWITZERLAND:  Schaffhausen  and  Peter hausen  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  Allies — The 
French  expelled  f>  om  the  Grisons— Defeat  of  the  French  Army  at  Zurich — Vigorous  Efforts  made  by  the 
French  Directory  to  retrieve  the  Disasters  of  the  Campaign — Massena,  having  received  fresh  Supplies, 
becomes  the  Assailant—  The  French,  after  obtaining  Possession  of  the  Passes  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and, 
of  A'/.  Guthard,  seize  on  the  Valais — The  French  Armies  again  cross  the  Rhine,  and  oblige  the  Archduke 
to  return  to  the  German  Frontier  —  Suworow  quits  Italy,  and  advances  into  Switzerland — His  disastrous 
March-  Arrives  in  the  Valley  of  Mutten,  and  takes  Possession  of  the  Post  of  Brunnen— Termination  of 
liis  Successes  -Battle  of  Zurich,  and  its  disastrous  Result — Suworow,  discontented  alike  with  his  Allies 
and  his  Colleagues,  retreats  into  Bohemia — His  Death  and  Character — Termination  of  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  Campaigns  upon  Record. 


LEAVING  the  unhappy  country  of  Ire- 
land, so  recently  agitated  by  the  storms  of  insur- 
reoiion,  to  regain  that  state  of  tranquillity,  which 
a  strong  government,  humanely  and  judiciously 
administered,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce,  and 
turning  to  a  much  more  ample  theatre,  we  find  a 
world  in  arms,  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  that 
dreadful  conflict,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  had 
found  a  partial  termination  in  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  But  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
still  doomed  to  remain  open,  and  new  altars 
were  destined  to  smoke  with  sacrifices  to  the 
furies  who  delight  in  blood.  Notwithstanding 
the  miseries  and  calamities  peculiarly  incident  to 
the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  soon  became  evident,  that  a  general  peace  was 
still  at  a  distance.  On  the  contrary,  combina- 
tions were  now  forming  on  a  gigantic  scale,  by 
which  more  warriors  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
field,  than  had  ever  engaged  at  one  time  since 
the  days  of  Xerxes. 

While  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  still 
contending  for  superiority  in  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  the  other  three  were  about  to  become  the 
scenes  of  battles,  attended  with  such  an  expen- 
diture of  blood,  as  in  some  cases  to  prove  even 
ruinous  to  the  victors.  In  Africa,  from  tiie 
shores  o1  tlie  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the 
(No.  J8.) 


Red  Sea,  the  French  invaders  were  still  disputv 
ing  the  palm  of  superiority  with  the  native  Arabs 
and  Mamelukes.  In  Asia,  the  English,  justly 
tenacious  of  their  dominion  in  the  east,  were 
arming  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Corroinan- 
del,  against  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  that  foe,  who  had  already  erected 
his  standard  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  All  Europe, 
fro:;:  the  English  Channel  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
once  more  agitated.  While  the  south  teemed 
with  new  revolutions,  the  north  prepared  to  pour 
forth  her  armies,  and  the  whole  continent  seemed 
destined  by  turns  to  resemble  a  camp  and  a  field 
of  battle. 

The  congress  at  Radstadt,  instead  of  ad- 
justing the  disputes  between  the  Germanic 
empire  and  the  French  republic,  was  employed 
in  vain  forms  of  discussion,  and  displayed  much 
more  anxiety  to  promote  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, than  to  adjust  the  indemnities  and  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  interests  of  the  minor  co- 
estates. 

The  late  expedition  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tory had  proved  eminently  disastrous  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  now  on  exile  from  his  kingdom;  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  year  1799,  an 
armistice  was  signed  by  Prince  Pignatelli,  on 
3  T 
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BOOK  II.  behall' .of  the  Neapolitan   government,  by  which 
_  the  French  forces   under  Championnet  obtained 

CHAP.  X.  possession  of  the  city  of  Capua,  and  from  thence 
advanced  to  the  capital,  which  they  entered,  on 
the  23d.  alter  a  gallant, but  unavailing  resistance, 
made  principally  by  the  lazzaroni.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  republican  troops  taken  possession  of  the 
city,  than  this  mendicant  body,  on  being  assured 
that  the  French  were  not  the  enemies  of  their 
tutelary  saint,  Januarius,  professed  an  ardent 
attachment  to  tbeir  conquerors,  and  in  order  to 
exhibit  an  unequivocal  proof  ot  their  zeal  for  are- 
publican  government,  as  well  as  their  abjuration 
of  monarchical  principles,  immediately  proceeded 
in  a  body  to  pillage  the  residence  of  the  absent 
king.  Nor  wore  the  clergy  backward  in  paying 
tbeir  court  to  the  victors;  and  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  7V  ])emn,  on  which 
occasion  all  the  faithful  citizens  were  invited,  by 
the  cardinal  archbishop,  "  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Most  High,  for  the  glorious  entry  of  the  French 
troops,  who,  protected  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
providence,  had  come  to  regenerate  the  nation, 
and  to  consolidate  its  happiness."  The  venerable 
prelate  did  not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  intimate, 
that  St.  Januarius  had  greeted  the  arrival  of  these 
deliverers  in  the  kindest  manner,  "  his  blood 
"  having  miraculously  liquified  on  the  very  even- 
"  ing  of  that  day  on  which  the  republican  forces 
"  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  capital." 

Immediately  after  this  solemn  mockery, 
Naples  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Parthenopean  commonwealth; 
and  the  provisional  government  was  confided  to 
twenty -one  citizens,  chosen  by  the  French  gene- 
ral. These  legislators  were  enjoined  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution,  worthy  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  while  money  was  levied  for  the  pay- 
.1  of  the  army,  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  crown,  were  .declared  to 
appertain  to  the  conquerors.  An  assembly,  repre- 
senting the  piazze,  or  ancient  parliament,  was 
soon  after  convoked  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  admit 
two  representatives  of  thelazzaroni,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  possess  considerable  sway  in  Naples. 

While   the    French    plenipotentiaries    were 
menacing  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  Grr- 
many  with  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  if  a  pausa^n 
were  afforded  to  the   Russian  troops  into  Italy  ; 
and  while  the  army  under  Championnet  was  em- 
ployed in  establishing  the  Parthenopean  republic, 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  in  front  ol  Cob- 
lent  z,  was  obliged,  after  a  memorable  defence,  to 
capitulate,  on  the  2 1th  of  January,  to  the  French 
General  D'Allemagne.   But  although  thisacquisi- 
tion  materially  strengthened  the  frontiers  of  I  he 
republic,  it  added  not  a  little  to  the  jealousies  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  contributed  to  pre- 
cipitate a  Wiir  that  had  now  become  inevitable. 
The  English  ministry  had,  about  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  preceding  year,  formed  a  treaty  with 
a  new  ally,  for  the  "  purpose  of  opposing  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  arms  of  France,  for  checking  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  anarchy,  and  for 
securing  the  re-establishment  of  the  balance  of 
Europe."  The  late  Empress  of  Russia,  occupied 
about  the  extension  of  her  own  empire,  contented 
herself  with  the  publication  of  proclamations 
against  France  ;  but  her  son,  Paul  Petrowitz,  a 
monarch  of  a  different  character,  was  anxious  to 
distinguish  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Czars  by  some  splendid  action,  and  accordingly 
entered  into  the  combination  against  the  French 
republic,  with  all  the  zeal  inspired  by  a  chivalrous 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  sovereigns,  and  an 
hereditary  passion  for  military  glory. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  appearance  of  negoci- 
ation  was  still  kept  up  at  Radstadt ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  dissatisfied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  and  being 
now  certain  of  powerful  co-operation  in  the  event 
of  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  no  longer  concealed 
his  sentiments. 

The  government  of  France  was  at  this 
period  subject  to  the  severest  animadversions. 
The  directory  had  permitted  themselves  to  be 
foiled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  in  the  congress  at 
Radstadt,  as  well  as  anticipated  in  the  stratagems 
of  war  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  Russians. 
Both  energy  and  patriotism  were  alike  wanting 
in  their  resolves  and  actions  ;  while  a  spirit  of 
corruption  and  rapacity  appears  to  have  'per- 
vaded their  councils. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  armies  of 
the  rival  powers  had  taken  the  field.  The  Aus- 
trian forces,  to  the  amount  of  fifty-five  thousand, 
assembled  between  the  Inn  and  the  Lech,  under 
the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Generals 
Starray  and  Hotze  headed  about  twenty  thou- 
sand more  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  country  of 
the  Grisons  ;  General  Bellegarde  occupied  the 
Tyrol,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand ;  and  an 
army  of  at  least  sixty  thousand,  under  General 
Kray,  prepared  to  enter  Italy,  and  re-conquer 
Lombardy. 

The  command  of  the  French  "  army  of  the 
Danube"  was  confided  to  General  Jourdan  ;  and 
his  plan  of  the  campaign  was  on  the  most  grand 
and  imposing  scale.  This  sanguine  general 
proposed,  that  he  himself  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  while  three 
subordinate  bodies,  consisting,  one  of  forty  thou- 
sand for  the  Rhine,  another  of  the  same  number 
for  the  Tyrol,  and  the  last  of  twenty  thousand  for 
Switzerland,  should  act  under  his  direction. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
augmented  to  one  hundred  and  1'orty  thousand 
soldiers,  and  eighty  thousand  were  to  be  reserved 
for  home  service.  But  the  French  general,  on 
his  arrival  at  his  head-quarters,  found  that  he  had 
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been  greatly  deceived  ;  and  instead  of  commenc- 
ing the  campaign  with  all  the  advantages  Re- 
sulting from  superior  numbers,  he  was  obliged 
to  act  on  the.  offensive  in  the  face  of  a  popular 
leader  and  a  superior  army.  Relying  on  the 
speedy  arrival  of  succours,  his  iirst  business 
was  to  address  a  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
in  which  he  staled,  that  the  Austrians  hud 
already  passed  the  line  of  demarcation.  "  The 
emperor,"  said  he,  "deceiving  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  the  French  government,  had  called 
into  the  bosom  of  Germany  armed  strangers, 
less  known  for  their  military  success  than  their 
ravages  in  former  wars;  and  while,  scrupulous 
observers  of  former  treaties,  you  remained  in 
a  firm  but  peaceable  attitude,  this  prince  dared 
to  concert  hostile  movements  with  his  new 
allies,  and  availed  himself,  under  favour  of  a 
perfidious  silence,  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  your  security."'  After  beseeching  his 
troops  to  respect  the  property  and  the  persons 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  made  the  necessary  dispositions,  and,  on 
the  first  of  March,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  three 
different  places.  General  Bernadotte,  having 
summoned  Philipsburg,  which  was  resolutely 
defended  by  the  Rhinegrave  of  Salm,  imme- 
diately formed  of  the  blockade  of  that  fortress 
with  the  army  of  observation  ;  while  Manheim 
readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  another  body 
of  French  troops,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the 
invaders. 

In  reply  to  the  declaration  recently  circulated 
by  General  Jourdan,  the  archduke  published  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  3d  of  March,  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Friedburg,  in  which  he  im- 
peached the  faith  of  the  directory.  He  com- 
plained that,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  "  the  peaceable  people 
of  Switzerland  were  subjugated,  and  violent 
means  adopted  by  the  French,  to  change  that 
country  into  a  slavish  ally,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing themselves  on  the  flanks  of  Germany." 
The  capture  of  Ehrenbreitstein  was  also  deemed 
an  act  of  aggression  ;  and  it  was  intimated,  that 
a  design  had  been  formed  "  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  Helvetic  republic  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
and  to  make  that  river  and  the  Lech  its  bounda- 
ries." These  proclamations,  issued  by  the  hos- 
tile commanders,  were  followed  by  declarations 
published  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  on  the 
part  of  the  directory,  in  wbich  they  charged  each 
other  with  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  with 
again  plunging  the  continent  of  Europe  into  all 
the  horrors  of  war. 

The  approximation  of  the  rival  armies  hav- 
ing now  rendered  an  action  inevitable,  the  arch- 
duke res-  oved  his  head- quarters,  on  the  20th 
of  M-.rt-li,  to  Utnerdorf,  near  Biberach,  and 
determined  to  give  battle -immediately  to  the 
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French,  who  had  now  reached  PI'ullendorf,  and  BO'tK  11. 

were  posted  on  a  line  with  the  right  at  Salmans-  

weiller  and  Mandorf,  their  centre  near  Stokach,  CHAP. 
and  the  left  at  Miugeu.  The  imperialists  upon 
this  occasion  were  superior  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  possessed  a  manliest  advantage  in  respect  to 
artillery,  having  brought  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  into  tl>e  field.  The  day 
was,  however,  contested  with  great  bravery  on. 
both  sides,  and  Jourdan  continued  to  maintain, 
his  position,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  action  ; 
when,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  retreated  to 
a  station  near  Engen.  On  the  25lh,  the  arch- 
duke having  concerted  the  necessary  dispositions, 
and  increased  his  army,  by  the  accession  of  ad- 
ditional forces,  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand 
combatants,  his  royal  highness  determined  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

This  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain 
of  Lieblingen,  in  the  midst  of  woods  ;  and  such 
was  the  eagerness  on  both  sides,  that  the  two 
commanders -in- chief,  after  reconnoitring  in 
person,  instead  of  assuming-,  as  usual,  a  centre 
position  in  the  rear,  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  troops.  The  French,  in  consequence 
of  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
Austrians,  were  at  first  successful,  and  Count 
de  Nauendorf  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were 
both  forced  to  fall  back,  while  General  Van- 
damme  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  communi- 
cation with  PI'ullendorf.  The  left  wing  was  next 
assailed,  and  the  Princes  of  Furstenberg  and 
Anhalt  Bernberg,  who  commanded  divisions, 
were  killed  in  succession :  the  little  town  of 
Leuzingen  was  also  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  but  that  of  Walevis,  and  the  batteries 
on  the  Nellenberg,  resisted  all  their  efforts,  while 
the  archduke,  by  detaching  two  battalions  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  assailants,  checked  their 
advance,  and  obliged  a  half  brigade  to  surrender. 
Night,  which  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  left  the 
victory  undecided  ;  and  the  ensuing  morning 
discovered  the  invaders  renewing  their  attack  oil 
the  village  which  had  been  so  gallantly  detended 
the  preceding  evening.  Being,  however,  once 
more  foiled,  and  despairing  of  success  on  any 
other  point,  General  Jourdan,  after  sustaining  a 
loss  of  about  four  thousand  men,  fell  back,  with 
his  centre  on  the  heights  of  Villengen  and  Roth- 
well,  to  cover  the  va.ley  of  Kintzig;  while  the 
right  wing,  under  General  Ferino,  look  post  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  D'Enfer;  and  the  left, 
commanded  by  St.  Cyr,  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  Kniebiss.  The  archduke,  following  up  liis 
success,  dislodged  theenemyfrom  these  positions, 
with  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  them,  after 
a  disorderly  retreat,  to  re  cross  ti»e  Rhine  at 
Lauttemburg  and  Strasburgh ;  while  Jourdan 
returned  to  Paris,  and  imputed  the  blame  of  bis 
miscarriage  to  the  government,  who  had  ordered 
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HOOK  II    him,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to  attack  tue 
imperialists  with  an  inferior  army. 

While  these  operations  were  passing  in  the 
Black  Forest,  Massena.  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  army  "f  Switzerland  was  confided,  had  taken 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Austrians 
from  the  mountainous  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Orisons.  He  accordingly  marched  against  the 
imperialists,  forced  the  important  pass  of  Lucian- 
steg,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  into  the 
Tyrol.  Bat  the  defeat  of  the  grand  army  in 
Suabia  cheeked  his  career,  and  enabled  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  derange  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions marked  out  for  the  French  armies,  by 
inarching  his  victorious  troops  along-  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  towards  Switzerland. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  armies,  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  an  event  that  seemed 
destined  to  awaken  the  slumbering  energies  of 
France,  and  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  victories  of 
her  enemies  :  notwithstanding  the  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  the  emperor,  the  congress  of 
Rarfstadt  still  continued  to  sit,  with  a  lingering 
ho;-t:  of  accommodating  the  differences  on  the 
part  of  the  empire.  But  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaries soon  after  withdrew,  and  those  of  the 
republic  were  preparing  to  follow  their  example, 
when  they  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Bar- 
bacsy,  of  the  Szekler  huzzars,  dated  the  28th 
of  April,  enjoining  them  to  depart,  within  the 
Ipace  of  twenty-four  hours.  Being  determined  to 
comply  without  loss  of  time  with  this  peremptory 
order,  they  set  out  that  very  night,  two  hours 
after  sun-set,  hut  no  sooner  had  they  advanced 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city,  than  they 
were  despoiled  of  their  papers,  and  two  of  their 
number  assassinated.  Bonnier  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds  ;  .  Roberjot  was  murdered  while 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  vainly  hoped 
to  afford  him  protection  ;  but  Jean  Debry,  though 
cut  withsabiesjin  the  presence  of  his  two  daughters, 
his  secretary,  and  servants,  fortunately  escaped, 
by  feigning  that  death  which  the  assassins  in- 
tended lor  him.  After  wandering  during  the 
whole  night  in  a  wood,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  return  unperceived  to  the  place  in  which  he 
had  so  lately  appeared  in  a  character  hitherto 
deemed  inviolate  even  among  barbarians. 

This  unexampled  murder  astonished  all 
Europe,  and  of  course  produced  the  most  violent 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  directory  slated,  in  an  address  to 
the  French  nation,  "  that  their  plenipotentiaries 
had  been  recently  massacred  in  cold  blood,  by  the 
orders  of  the  satellites  of  Austria.  Those  illustri- 
ous victims,  whose  character  was  sacred,  have 
been  sacrificed  only,"  it  is  added,  "  because  they 
•were  ihe  representative  image  of  a  people  which 
your  ferocious  enemy  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  butchered  without  a  single  exception ;  simi- 


lar to  (hat  other  emperor,  who,  in  his  brutal  fero- 
city, wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that 
he  might  strike  it  oft' with  a  single  blow." 

No  sooner  was  this  event  notified  to  the 
gallant  archduke,  than  he  promised  to  inflict  the 
most  exemplary  punishment  on  such  of  his  troops 
as  might  have  committed  so  foul  a  murder,  and 
actually  delivered  up  to  Massena  twelve  indi- 
viduals found  near  Radstadt,  clothed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Szekler  hussars,  though  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  they  did  not  belong  to  that 
regiment  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Francis  II. 
also  solemnly  pledged  his  word,  to  institute  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  exact  suitable  retribu- 
tion ;  but  Germany  has  never  yet  beheld  this 
guilty  and  mysterious  deed  either  explained  or 
expiated. 

The  war  in  Italy,  where  the  republican 
soldiers  had  formerly  gained  such  decisive  con- 
quests, and  reaped  so  many  laurels,  commenced 
on  the  part  of  France  under  very  unfavourable 
auspices.  Every  thing  seemed  to  demonstrate, 
that,  the  councils  of  that  country  were  no  longer 
directed  with  the  same  wisdom,  nor  her  aru.ies 
led  with  the  same  ability,  as  when  Carnot  planned 
her  campaigns,  and  Bonaparte  lought  her  battles 
in  that  quarter. 

The  chief  command  of  the  republican  armies 
had  been  transferred  from  Championn..  t  to 
Sherer,  the  French  minister  at  war,  and  the  first 
efforts  of  the  new  general  were  directed  against 
Tuscany.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the 
capital,  the  port  of  Leghorn  was  at  the  same 
time  seized  by  General  Miollis,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty appertaining  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Portugal,  Austria,  Russia,  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  aud  the  states  of  Barbary,  subjected  to 
sequestration ;  while  the  grand  duke  and  his 
family  were  furnished  with  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  allowed  to  proceed  without  molestation  to 
the  German  capital.  From  Florence,  Scherer 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  Mantua, 
where  it  was  determined,  by  a  council  of  war,  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  they  could  receive  any 
reinforcements  from  Suabia,  or  haxl  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Russians. 

The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  General  Kray,  who  now  occu- 
pied .Verona,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men;  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  were  posted  at  Porto 
Langnano;  the  heights  of  Pastringe,  Cyse,  and 
Cahnasino,  were  fortified  with  great  care;  and 
while  the  right  wing  extended  to  the  lake  of 
Garda,  the  left  was  posted  on  the  Adige,  over 
which  were  thrown  two  bridges  of  boats,  which 
at  once  maintained  the  communication,  and  in 
case  of  exigency  would  facilitate  a  retreat. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  was  on  this  occa- 
sion formed  into  several  divisions,  five  of  which 
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were  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  sixth, 
under  General  Serrurier,  received  orders  to  pass 
the  Adige,  and  after  forming'  a  junction  with 
other  troops,  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trent,  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  in  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  20th  of  March,  the  French  ad- 
vanced in  column,  and  the  action  commenced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castel  Nuovo,  between  the 
lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.  The  battle  con- 
tinued with  various  success  from  sun-rising 
till  night  ;  during  which,  General  Moreau,  who 
served  upon  this  occasion  as  a  volunteer,  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  took  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  ;  but 
Scherer,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  left,  being 
routed,  Moreau  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
advantages,  and  retreated  across  the  Adige  to 
Pcschiera.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  post 
of  Massino  was  carried  by  the  French  no  less 
than  seven  different  times,  by  means  of  fresh 
troops  ;  but  they  were  finally  repulsed  with 
severe  loss,  and  General  Kaitn,  who  was  him- 
self wounded,  observed  in  his  report,  "  that 
there  was  no  former  example  of  so  deadly  a 
fire  of  musket  shot  having  been  maintained 
without  interruption  during  the  space  of  eighteen 
hours." 

Three  days  after  this  sanguinary  conflict, 
Scherer  again  attacked  all  the  Austrian  posts. 
Having  dislodged  General  Kaim  from  his 
position  before  Verona,  he  threw  bridges  over 
the  Adige,  and  detached  a  division  which  drove 
back  the  advanced  posts  of  the  imperialists  to 
within  half  a  league  of  that  city,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  height  which  covered  their  right 
flank.  To  repel  this  attack,  General  Kray 
detached  the  division  of -General  Frolich,  which, 
marching  through  the  city,  fell  upon  the  French 
in  three  columns,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, drove  them  from  the  eminence.  This 
retreat  was  so  precipitate,  and  the  pursuit  so 
vigorous,  that  the  bridges  were  broken  clown, 
and  almost  a  whole  column  of  the  enemy  were 
prevented  i'rom  passing  the  Adige.  Part  of 
them  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  the  remainder  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  escape  through  the  mountains.  In  this  battle, 
so  disastrous  to  the  arms  of  France,  their  loss 
was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  men. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy  still  hung  in  suspense, 
when  the  commander  dispatched  by  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  arrived  at  Verona,  on  the  l»th  of  April, 
with  his  advanced  guard,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  Austro-Russian  army,  now 
estimated  at  100,000  men.  The  moment  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  new  commander;  as  the  French,  after 
successive  defeats,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
under  the  cannon  of  Mantua,  and  hud  become  so 
much  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  that  nothing 
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but  a  sudden  retreat  could  save  them  from  cap-  HOOK.  U. 
tivity.  It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  ~  ~ 
Scherer  resigned  to  General  Moreau  the  com- 
maud  of  his  reduced  and  dispersed  army,  which 
did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  men,  harassed 
by  severe  marches,  and  intimidated  by  recent 
defeats.  A  retreat  having  therefore  become 
absolutely  necessary,  Isola  della  Scala  and 
Villa  Franca  were  abandoned  in  succession ; 
the  Mincio  was  crossed,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Peschiera  and  Mantua  being  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  Generals  Kray  and  Klanau  formed  the 
blockade  of  both,  with  a  body  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men. 

Suworow,  more  distinguished  as  a  vigorous 
warrior,  than  as  a  skilful  general,  hastened  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  over 
a  retreating  foe,  and  two  days  after  his  arrival 
at  head- quarters,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Bres- 
cia, with  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  men,  capi- 
tulated to  the  troops  under  his  command.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Oglio,  and  advanced  in  three 
columns  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  the 
French  were  found  strongly  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  having  fortified  Cassino,  and  made 
all  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Notwithstanding  these  preparations, 
the  Russian  General  Vukassowich  found  means 
to  cross  the  river  during  the  night  on  a  flying 
bridge,  and  to  take  post  on  the  right  bank, 
near  Brivio.  The  next  morning,  an  Austrian 
column,  under  General  Ott,  passed  the  same  river 
near  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  and  falling  in  with 
Grenier's  division,  forced  it  to  give  way.  The 
village  of  Pezzo  was  next  carried  sword  in 
hand ;  and  General  Melas,  appointed  to  march 
with  his  artillery  against  Cassino,  forced  the 
intrenchments  of  the  Ritorto  canal,  while  a  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army  at  Bertero,  under  the 
command  of  General  Serrurier,  was  completely 
surrounded,  and  obliged,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, to  capitulate.  These  engagements,  fought 
on  the  27th  of  April,  determined  the  fate  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  the  conquerors  entered  the  city  of 
Milan.  About  the  same  time,  the  Field- mar- 
shal Count  de  Bellegurde  obtained  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  successes,  in  a  war  of  posts, 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Engadine; 
while  Hotze,  by  a  general  attack  on  the  French 
troops  in  the  Grison  country,  dislodged  them 
from  all  their  positions  between  Luciensteig  and 
Coire,  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand 
prisoners.  In  Switzerland,  several  partial  in- 
surrections directed  against  the  French  authori- 
ties took  place  at  the  same  period ;  the  whole 
canton  of  Uri  was  in  arms  ;  the  people  of  the 
Valais.  protected  by  si  body  of  Austrians,  under 
General  Kaim,  had  risen  in  mass ;  and  a  great 
3  U 
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JiOOK  II.  p;irt  of  (lie  Valteline   was   in    possession   of  the 

— j imperialists.      To  complete  this  reverse  of  for- 

(Une)  Peschiera  surrendered  after  a  short  siege 
to  General  Count  St.  J alien ;  Mantua  was 
closely  pressed  ;  the  capital  of  Piedmont  was 
at  the  same  time  threatened  by  u  column  of  the 
allies;  and  Moreau,  yielding  to  superior  numbers, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  strong  position 
between  the  Po  and  the  Tenaro,  after  defeating1 
General  Vukassowich  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borinida. 

Hitherto  Suworow  appeared  to  have  justi- 
fied the  appointment  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
high  opinion  formed  of  his  talents  by  all  Europe. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  lie  was  unac- 
quainted with  war  on  a  grand  scale,  aird  equally 
ignorant  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  general,  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend.  Instead  of  moving  in 
a  compact  body,  and  aiming  a  concentrated  blow 
at  his  already  enfeebled  enemy,  he  endeavoured 
to  embrace  a  great  variety  of  objects  at  the  same 
moment,  and  dissipated  his  strength  by  striking 
at  the  extremities,  when  he  ought  to  have  levelled 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  heart.  Acting  upon  this 
impolitic  principle,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Turin  in  person,  while  General  Kray,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
was  instructed  to  break  ground  before  Mantua, 
hitherto  only  surrounded.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  given  to  attack  the  castle  of  Milan  ;  to 
blockade  Alexandria,  Tortona.  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna ;  to  open  the  trenches  before  Pizzighi- 
tone ;  and  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Susa,  Pig- 
nerol,  and  the  Col  d'Assiete.  At  the  same 
time,  Major-general  llohenzollern  was  posted  at 
Modena,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  Lieutenant-general  Ott  detached  with  ten 
thousand  men,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  into  Piedmont. 

This  loose  and  injudicious  partition  of  the 
allied  army  presented  General  Moreau  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  losses  he 
had  lately  sustained  in  Italy,  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  seize  the  occasion  with  a  promptitude  pecu- 
liar lo  his  character.  Accordingly,  although 
lie  had  now  retreated  in  succession  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  within  the 
rugged  frontier  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
was  left  with  only  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
lie  detached  General  Victor  with  a  whole  division 
to  strengthen  the  army  of  Naples,  while  mea- 
sures were  adopted  on  his  own  part  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  united  force  ;  hoping  in  that 
case  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  enemy'^s  troops, 
rendered  weak  by  extension,  and  incapable  of 
succouring  each  other  for  want  of  connection, 
lo  render  this  plan  of  operations  complete,  Ge- 
Macdonald,  by  order  of  the  commander-in- 
ef,  immediately  evacuated  Rome  and  .Naples, 
iHer  leaving  8trong  garrisons  in  St.  Elmo, 


Capua,  and  Gaeta,  and  marched  towards  Flo- 
rence, with  a  view  of  uniting  with  Generals  Gau- 
thier  and  Miollis,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops  in  Tuscany,  and  of  receiving  the  succours 
now  advancing  to  his  relief  from  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Moreau. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Italy  were 
productive  of  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  peninsula,  and  subjected 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolutions  in 
Naples  and  Rome,  to  the  most  terrible  respon- 
sibility. 

Ferdinand  IV.  although  he  had  abandoned 
his  capital,  was  not  wholly  forsaken  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  in  par- 
ticular, still  retained  an  affection  for  their  absent 
king,  and  a  zeal  of  sufficient  energy  to  render 
them  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  cause. — 
These  sentiments  had  been  carefully  cherished  by 
the  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who  repaired  to  Calabria, 
where  he  raised  a  number  of  new  levies  round 
the  royal  standard.  Having  overcome  the  de- 
tachments sent  against  him,  in  several  actions, 
he  determined  on  still  greater  exploits.  And  no 
sooner  was  intelligence  received  that  the  French 
had  evacuated  Naples,  than,  after  collecting  the 
wreck  of  General  Mack's  army,  and  being  joined 
by  a  body  of  English  and  Russians,  he  marched 
against  the  capital,  of  part  of  which  he  made 
himself  master  on  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony,  who 
immediately  succeeded-  to  all  the  honours  of  St. 
Jaimarius,  now  considered  as  an  apostate  and  a 
jat-obin,  and  deposed  without  ceremony,  on 
account  of  the  decided  protection  ho  had  afforded 
to  th«  French  invaders.  The  executive  directory 
of  Naples,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
all  those  who  had  held  any  offices  under,  or  had 
countenanced  the  Parthenopean  republic,  were 
now  driven  from  the  cily,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  within  the  fortresses,  which  fell  in  succes- 
sion into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces;  and  on 
the  13th  of  July,  Fort  St.  Elmo,  the  last  mid 
the  strongest  of  these  military  stations,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  allies  assisted  by  a 
body  of  British  seamen. 

The  revolution  in  Naples  was  different  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe ;  here  the  lazzaroni,  composed  of  the 
very  dregs  of  a  luxurious  capital,  appear  to  li  ;ve 
been  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  royalty; 
whilst  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  supported  the 
French  interest  with  ardour,  and  discharged  with 
unremitting  assiduity  the  functions  of  the  Parthe- 
nopcan  government.  No  sooner  had  the  city  of 
Naples  surrendered  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand, 
than  the  executions  commenced,  and  the  Cheva- 
liers Massa,  Serra,  Julien  Colouna,  and  the 
Prince  de  Strongoli,  were,  among  the  first  vic- 
tims. Belloni  and  Pistici,  two  priests,  wciv 
hanged  near  the  Vicari.i  ;  the  Adjutant-general 
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Grimaldi  burst  from  the  hands  of  the  guards, 
and  perished  fighting  against  them.  Manthone, 
the  minister  at  war,  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  glorying  in  his  conduct ;  and  Do- 
ininico  Cirillo,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  his 
condition,  replied,  "  Under  the  despotism  I  was 
a  physician  ;  in  the  time  of  the  republic  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people;  at.  present  I  am  a  hero."* 
These  form  only  a  small  number  of  the  persons 
who  expiated  their  treason  against  the  king  with 
their  lives  ;  some  perished  by  their  own  hands,  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution  ;  others 
were  burnt  within  their  palaces  ;  and  many  hun- 
dreds were  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace. Nor  was  the  softer  sex  exempt  from  this 
horrible  proscription  ;  Eleonora  Fonseca,  who 
had  conducted  a  public  journal  in  the  French 
interest,  the  Marchioness  of  Piementello,  and 
eighteen  ladies  of  distinction,  were  executed  by 
the  cord  ;  while  the  Duchesses  of  Cassano  and 
Popoli  were  shut  up  for  life  in  a  penitentiary 
prison.  These  terrible  examples  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  stability  to  the  government,  for  the 
king,  apprehending  a  second  invasion,  and  not 
deeming  it  sale  to  remain  at  Naples,  thought  fit 
to  return  again  to  Sicily,  and  to  fix  his  residence 
once  more  at  Palermo. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army  was  not  confined  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  but  extended  to  every  part  of 
Italy.  In  Tuscany,  no  less  than  forty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  on  leaining  the  disasters  of 
Moreau  and  Macdonald,  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  attacked  Ihe  republicans  on  every  side. 
The  garrison  of  Florence,  alarmed  for  its  safety, 
immediately  abandoned  the  capital,  on  which  the 
populace  cut  down  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  the 
ancient  magistrates  resumed  their  functions.  A 
few  days  after,  a  column  of  Austrians  obliged 
the  invaders  to  abandon  Lucca;  and  Leghorn 
was  evacuated  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation 
which  restored  the  former  government. 

Rome,  however,  yet  remained  unconquered  ; 
but.  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  now  taken 
to  subdue  that  city  ;  and  while  a  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  Neapolitans,  in- 
vested the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  Captain 
Trowbridge,  who  had  appeared  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  with  an  English  squadron  under 
bis  command,  summoned  General  Grenier,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  to  surrender.  Feel- 
ing an  entire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
British,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the 
captain,  which  terminated  in  a  convention  on 
the  20th  of  September,  and  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  surrender  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
the  posts  adjacent  to  both,  on  condition  that  the 
troops  should  be  sent  to  France  ;  that  the  allies 
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capacity,    or   served    along    with    the   Romans, 

should  be  allowed  to  depart  unmolested ;  and  CHAP.  X. 
that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count  for  his  conduct  during  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  French.  The  provisions  of  this 
treaty  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  counter- 
revolution of  Rome  was  unattended  by  any  of 
those  horrors,  which  a  sanguinary  policy  had  in- 
flicted upon  Naples. 

Macdonald,  haying  reached  Florence  without 
encountering  any  obstacles  whatever,  collected, 
the  scattered  forces  throughout  Tuscany,  and 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand troops,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Polish  legion,  consisted  of  French,  he  determined 
immediately  to  act  on  the  offensive.  After  forc- 
ing the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Urbino, 
he  dispatched  Olivier,  with  a  division  of  the 
centre,  ngainst  Modena,  of  which  he  obtained 
possession  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  drove  the 
Austrians  beyond  the  Po  ;  while  General  Kray, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  drew  off 
his  heavy  artillery  from  before  Mantua,  and 
posted  himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  prevent 
that  city  from  being  relieved.  In  the  mean  time, 
Macdonald,  although  suffering  under  a  wound 
received  in  a  late  action,  continued  to  advance, 
and  having  arrived  at  Piacenza,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Victor,  he  attacked 
General  Ott  on  the  same  day,  and  obliged  him 
to  fall  back  on  the  castle  of  Giovanni. 

No  sooner  had  Suworow  obtained  intel- 
ligence of  the  victorious  career  of  the  French 
general,  than  he  marched  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  force  to  Alexandria,  leaving  General  Kaina 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Turin  in  his  absence. 
Having  collected  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the 
Trebia,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  battalions  of 
Russians,  twelve  battalions  of  Austrian  dragoons, 
and  three  regiments  of  Cossacks,  ami  by  forced 
marches  arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  to  the 
support  of  General  Ott,  who,  after  experiencing 
considerable  losses,  was  now  in  full  retreat. 
The  meeting  of  the  hostile  armies  took  place  at 
a  village  six  miles  distant  from  Piacenza,  where 
a  general  engagement  took  place,  on  the  17th, 
which  was  continued  with  undiminished  gallantry 
and  perseverance  through  the  two  following  days. 
Suworow  began  the  attack,  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  French,  with  fixed  bayonets,  while  their 
right  wing  and  flank  were  assailed  with  equal 
impetuosity.  Macdonald,  who  had  advanced 
against  the  centre,  seeing  himself  assailed  on  all 
sides,  fell  back  behind  the  Tidone,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  enemy  with  so  brisk  a  lire  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  that  nothing  further  could  be 
eifected  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Early  tlui 
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next  morning1,  the  allies  crossed  the  Tidone,  on 
'  the  banks  of  which  they  had  encamped  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  advanced  in  four  columns 
against  the  French,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  along  the  course  of  the  Trebia,  one  of 
the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Italy.  At  length  the 
van  -guard,  "under  the  command  of  Prince  Pan- 
grazion,  with  four  squadrons  of  the  Karaczay 
horse,  and  four  regiments  of  Cossacks,  reached 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  a  little  after 
noon.  Having  turned  the  flank,  they  again 
assailed  the  adversary  with  fixed  bayonets  ;  and 
so  terrible  was  the  charge,  that  five  hundred 
republicans  remained  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
while  the  adjutant-general,  two  colonels,  and  six 
hundred  privates  of  the  Polish  regiment  of  Dem- 
brouski,  were  made  prisoners,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  standard,  taken.  By  another  attack 
made  on  the  centre,  the  French  were  driven  over 
the  Trebia ;  but  Macdonald,  undismayed,  and  as 
yetunvanquished,  soon  after  re- crossed  the  river 
with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men:  The  French, 
now  become  the  assailants,  were  received  with 
undaunted  resolution  by  a  Russian  column,  and 
forced,  by  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon,  which  continued  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  to  retire,  and  remain  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  Still  the  conflict  was  not  decided.  The 
third  day's  battle  did  not  commence  until  two 
hours  after  noon,  as  the  French  waited  for  a  rein  • 
forcement  under  General  Lapoype,  while  the 
allies  were  not  disinclined  to  obtain  a  respite 
after  the  multiplied  evolutions  of  the  two  former 
actions.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  expected 
reinforcement  had  not  arrived,  the  republicans 
determined  on  a  final  effort,  and  the  left  wing  at- 
tempted once  more  to  cross  the  river  ;  but,  after 
a  gallant  struggle,  they  were  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss,  by  Prince  Pangrazion.  Soon 
after,  the  assault  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
violence  on  the  column  commanded  by  General 
Sweykowski.  In  two  subsequent  attacks  the 
French  succeeded  in  regaining  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Trebia,  and  the  fate  of  the  combat  hung 
for  a  considerable  time  in  suspense ;  but  at  length, 
after  a  horrible  carnage,  a  column,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  assail  the  flank  of  Field  marshal- 
lieutenant  Ott,  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
iron  ramparts  of  the  Russian  phalanx,  and  Prince 
Pangrazion,  whose  skill  and  gallantry  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  secure  the  victory  that  awaited 
the  allies,  having  advanced  with  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, while  the  Austrian  General  Melas  brought 
up  the  artillery  at  a  critical  moment,  Macdo- 
nald was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trebia.  The  trophies  obtained  by  the 
allii-s  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  the  field  of 
battle,  on  which  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  of  the 
enemy  lay  extended,  seven  hundred  prisoners, 
three  stand  of  colours,  and  several  pieces  of  artil- 


lery. The  vanquished  army  took  advantage  of 
the  approach  of  night  to  retire  in  two  columns 
to  Piacenza,  where  the  four  French  generals, 
Olivier,  Ruska,  Sulm,  and  Cambran,  with  seve- 
ral field-officers,  and  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  late 
murderous  actions,  were  left  behind,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  Fioren- 
aello,  where  Suworow  received  the  first  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  been  foiled  by  his  rival. 

While  the  Austro- Russian  coramander-in- 
chief  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebin, 
Moreau,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  left 
Genoa  at  the  head  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men, 
and  marching  by  the  Bochette,  Gavi,  and  Novi, 
descended  into  the  plain,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  he  attacked  and  beat  Field- marshal  Belle- 
garde,  who  had  been  left  to  superintend  the 
blockade  of  Alexandria.  No  sooner  did  the  Rus- 
sian field-marshal  receive  intelligence  of  these 
sinistrous  events,  than  he  abandoned  the  pursuit 
of  Macdonald,  and  endeavoured  by  a  rapid  coun- 
ter-march to  overtake  General  Moreau,  who, 
after  fighting  another  battle,  retreated  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  his  disappointed  foe. 

Suworow,  however,  was  consoled  in  this 
disappointment  by  the  intelligence  of  the  surren- 
der of  Turin,  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  with  the 
capture  of  Bologna,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies  eight  days  afterwards.  In  the  mean 
time,  Macdonald  pursued  his  march  towards 
Tuscany,  and  although  both  himself  and  General 
Victor  had  been  wounded  in  the  late  battles  on 
the  Trebia,  yet  he  continued  to  head  the  column, 
and  after  collecting  all  his  forces,  and  leaving  his 
camp  at  Pistoia,  inarched  towards  Lucca,  where 
he  entered  the  Genoese  territory,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Moreau.  Thus  ended  a 
memorable  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
French  lost  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  ;  yet 
Macdonald  derived  no  little  glory  from  a  retreat 
effected  without  the  surrender  of  a  single  bat- 
talion, although  undertaken  after  the  loss  of 
a  pitched  battle,  and  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
force. 

The  Italian  fortresses,  being  now  destitute 
of  a  covering  army,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
besiegers,  and  the  surrenderor  Fort  Urbino,  and 
St.  Leon,  were  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  capture  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Mantua  ;  the  former  on  the  21st,  and  the  latter  on 
the  28th  of  July  :  and  Suworow,  having  now  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Italy,  began  to  menace 
the  southern  departments  of  France;  but  he  was 
kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Moreau,  which  still 
occupied  its  formidable  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ge"Ho;i,  and  although  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  pievented  the  advance  of  the  allies 
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by  threatening  to  fall  upon  his  rAir.  The  young 
men  of  the  requisition  were,  at  the  same  time, 
put  in  motion  on  the  frontier,  and  Championnet, 
who  had  been  reinstated  in  the  southern  service, 
•was  employed  in  assembling'  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble.  Sup- 
plies were  also  sent  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the 
chief  command  of  that  army  was,  by  the  caprice 
of  the  directory,  transferred  from  General  Mo- 
reau  to  General  Joubert,  who  received  o:  ders  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  attempt  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Tortona.  In  pursuance  of  this 
order,  the  French  general  advanced  against  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand  com- 
batants, and  encamped,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
upon  the  heights  of  Novi. 

The  French  army  being  divided  into  three 
columns,  the  right,  commanded  by  General  St. 
Cyr,  was  posted  on  the  Serivia;  the  left,  under 
General  Perignon,  at  Pastarana  ;  and  the  centre, 
led  by  General  Ney,  occupied  the  heights  ;  while 
General  Dombrouski  with  a  small  corps  invested 
the  fort  of  Serra-Valle,  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  Austrians. 

The  allies  were  far  superior  in  numbers  : 
Suworow  and  Melas  were  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  troops,  of  their  respective  nations  ; 
fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese,  who  had  formerly 
obliged  the  garrison  of  Cevi  to  surrender,  now 
acted  as  light  troops  ;  while  General  Kray  entered 
the  camp  on  that  very  day  with  eighteen  thousand 
troops,  set  at  liberty  by  the  fall  of  Mantua. 

The  French  commander,  being  as  yet  unde- 
cided on  the  conduct  he  should  pursue,  repaired, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  along  with  Moreau, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  whom 
they  found  posted  with  his  right  at  Bocco,  the 
left  at  Tortona,  and  the  centre  at  Pozzolo. 
Suworow,  conscious  of  his  superior  strength, 
and  determined  to  anticipate  the  French,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  always  most  formidable  when  they 
were  the  assailants,  attacked  their  left  wing  ;  and 
the  French  general,  on  his  return,  found  that  the 
action  had  become  general.  Eager  to  animate 
his  troops  by  his  presence,  General  Joubert,  in 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  was  struck 
with  a  ball,  which  pierced  his  heart ;  still  he  con- 
tinued, even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  exhort  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  fell  exclaiming,  "  March  ! 
march  !  and  tight  for  the  republic  !"  The  loss  of 
their  general  diminished  not  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers.  The  allies  were  received  every-where 
with  intrepidity.  The  two  armies  were  engaged 
along  the  whole  extent  of  their  line.  The 
slaughter -was  terrible,  but  no  impression  was 
made  on  either  side.  Thrice  did  Suworow  charge 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  veterans,  and  thrice  was  he  repulsed 
by  the  invincible  valour  of  the  French  legions. 
Moreau,  who  again  took  upon  him  the  command 
(No.  18.) 
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Suworow,  and,  assisted  by  the  Generals  St.  Cyr  ___ 

and  Desolles,  achieved  acts  worthy  of  admira-  CHAP.  X. 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Melas,  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  allies,  reached  the  heights  of 
Novi,  on  the  side  of  Pietalle,  and  marching  along 
the  banks  of  the  Serivia,  completely  succeeded 
in  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army. 
This  grand  manoeuvre  decided  the  victory.  The 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  compelled  the  French 
general  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  to  the  allies, 
who  took  four  generals,  and  four  thousand  pri- 
soners, with  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
fifty-seven  tumbrils.  The  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy  suffered  much  in  the  attempt  to  cover 
the  retreat;  and  night,  which  alone  saved  them 
from  destruction,  enabled  them  to  rally  their 
scattered  forces,  and  once  more  to  occupy  their 
former  position  near  Genoa. 

The  battle  of  Novi  was  attended  with  im- 
mense advantages  to  the  allies,  as  it  permitted! 
them  to  send  a  body  of  troops  into  Switzerland, 
and  rendered  them  masters  of  Tortona,  which 
had  agreed  to  surrender,  if  not  relieved  before 
a  stipulated  day.  Nor  did  the  Russian  general 
fail  upon  this  occasion  to  receive  the  most  gra- 
cious testimonies  of  approbation  from  his  sove- 
reign, who,  by  a  special  ukase,  conferred,  upon 
him  the  title  of  Prince  Italiski. 

The  success  of  the  allies  had  been  hitherto 
uniformly  brilliant,  both  in  Germany,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  invasion, 
and  in  Italy,  where  most  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses had  fallen  before  their  prowess  and  perse- 
verance. But  no  sooner  did  the  French  cease  to 
be  formidable,  than  the  fatal  effects  of  jealousy- 
began  to  be  visible,  both  in  the  councils  and  in. 
the-camps  of  the  two  nations;  and  the  suspicion, 
and  distrust  of  the  armies  had,  at  length,  attained 
such  an  alarming  height,  (hat  it  was  deemed- 
impolitic  to  confine  their  exertions  lo  the  same- 
theatre.  Accordingly,  after  frequent  consulta- 
tions, measures  were  taken,  if  not  to  accommo- 
date their  differences,  at  least  to  prevent  thenii 
from  proving  hurtful  to  the  common  cause.  In- 
consequence  of  this,  it  was  resolved,  that  Melas 
should  continue  the  war  in  Italy  ;  while  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Italiski,  should  enter  Switzerland,  and; 
after  defeating  the  army  of  Massena,  should  pene- 
trate into  the  territories  of  the  French  republic. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  in. 
Switzerland  was  peculiarly  auspicious  to  the 
French ;  as  Massena  not  only  obliged  the  Aus- 
trians to  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  but 
also  sent  detachments,  under  Leconrbe  and 
Desolles,  into  the  Tyrol,  towards  the  source  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Adige,  and  thus  secured  a  double 
entrance  into  Italy  and  Germany  at  the  same 
time.  But  these  successes  were  of  short  duration), 
for  as  soon  as  the  season  for  military  operations^ 
3  X 
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BOOK  II.  would  permit,  the  Archduke  Charles  dispatched 
--  Count  Neiiondorff  and  Major-general  Piaezce, 
CHAP.  X.  ngoiiist  Schaffhausen  and  Peterhausen,  and  both 
these  places  fell,  about  the  18th  of  April,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Hotze  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress 
of  Luciensteig,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  on 
the  same  occasion,  to  surround  and  capture  the 
greater  part  of  a  demi-brigade,  with  eight  pieces 
of  cannon.  Nor  did  his  success  end  here  ;  as  he 
soon  after  seized  on  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Grisons,  and  forced  the  republicans  to  evacuate 
the  whole  of  that  country. 

The  archduke,  having  chased  the  invaders 
from   the   German   territory,   passed   the   Rhine 
between  Dissenkofen  and  Schaffhausen,  without 
opposition,  and  moved  forward  to  Aldenfingen, 
on   the   Thur.     Two    columns,    under    General 
Hotze  and  Prince  Reuss,  soon  after  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy's  positions  near  Wintherthiir, 
on  which  the  French  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tress,  and  of  the  Glatt,  in  succession.     Massena, 
having  concentrated  his  forces,  assumed  a  strong 
position,  in  front  of  Zurich,  his  flanks  being  post- 
ed on  the  adjoining  hills,  and  his  centre  covered 
with  a  chain  of  redoubts.     On  the  4th  of  June, 
the  archduke  passed  the  Glatt,  and  on  the  same 
day  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Klotten.     After 
reconnoitring     the     enemy's     position,      which 
nature  and   art  had  conspired  to  strengthen,  he 
ordered  some  villages  to  be  attacked  on  part  of 
his  line,  but  they  were  obstinately  defended,   and 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.    On  the  following  morning,  the  archduke 
renewed  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  intrench- 
inents  with  his  whole  force,  and  after  a  well  con- 
tested battle,  in  which  the  Austrians  numbered 
three,*   and  the  French   four-  generals,  f  among 
the  wounded,  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
leaving  the  palm  of  victory  still  unawarded.    The 
Austrian    prince,  determined  to  try  the  fate  of 
another  day,  gave  orders  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  ;    but  Massena,  who  had 
already  suffered  considerably,  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  across  the  Limmat,  under  cover  of  the 
preceding  night,  leaving  behind  him  thirty-five 
pieces  or  cannon,  three  howitzers,  and  a  number 
of  ammunition   waggons,        The  result   of  this 
engagement  enabled    the  Austrians  to  establish 
their  head  quarters  at  Zurich,  on  the  7th,  and 
obliged    General   Massena  to  retreat  to  Mount 
Alhis,  his  left  being  flanked  by  the  Rhine,  and  his 
right  by  the  lake  of  Zug. 

Never  did  France  appear  to  be  in  a  more 
critical  situation  than  at  this  moment.  Her  armies 
were  every-where  inferior,  every-where  dispi- 
rited, and  every-where  overcome.  Of  all  her 
Italian  conquests,  the  barren  rocks  of  Liguria 


alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  republicans  ; 
from  Germany  her  troops  had  recently  been  ex- 
pelled ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Helvetia  had  now 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Holland  was  also 
at  this  period  threatened  with  invasion  by  Eng- 
land ;  while  Russia  poured  forth,  with  no  parsi- 
monious hand,  her  well-disciplined  battalions  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  on  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  Switzerland.  In  this  extre- 
mity, the  republic  was  saved  for  a  time,  by  the 
increased  vigour  infused  into  the  executive  go- 
vernment from  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  June. 
No  sooner  were  Treillard,  Larevelliere,  and  Mer- 
lin, succeeded  in  the  directorial  office  by  Roger 
Ducos,  Gonier,  and  Moulin,  than  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  were  adopted  to  reinforce  all  the 
armies,  and  to  enable  them  once  more  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  A  law  was  immediately  passed  for 
embodying  the  whole  of  the  military  conscription, 
which  consisted  of  nearly  all  the  youth  of  France ; 
and  a  decree  was  obtained  to  raise  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war  with  increased  vigour. 

The  indefatigable  Massena,  having  received 
fresh  supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  advanced 
over  Mount  Albis,  and  re-commenced  operations 
against  the  archduke,  before  that  prince  had 
effected  a  junction  with  a  large  body  of  Russians, 
now  in  full  march  for  Schaffhausen,  under  the 
command  of  Rimsikorsakaw.  The  system  of 
attack  adopted  on  this  occasion  by  the  French 
was  equally  bold  and  successful  :  A  column  of 
the  republicans,  detached  across  the  Limmat,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian 
camp,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  to  carry  terror 
and  dismay  into  that  city,  which  they  had  been  so 
lately  forced  to  abandon.  On  the  day  succeeding 
this  partial  attack, another combinedoperation  took 
place  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrian  line  :  General  Chabran  having  scaled 
the  heights  of  Richtersuyl,  Etzel,  and  Schin- 
delezzi,  threatened  to  turn  the  position  of  Zurich  ^ 
while  Lecourbe  embarked  with  a  choice  body  of 
troops  on  board  a  flotilla,  prepared  for  him  on 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  landed  at  Fluellen, 
forced  the  famous  pass  of  the  Devil's  bridge, 
took  possession  of  St.  Gothard,  and  seized  on 
the  Valais. 

To  relieve  Massena  from  the  joint  pressure 
of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  the  French  army 
of  observation  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wentz,  received  orders  to  take  the  field  ;  and 
General  Muller,  to  whose  charge  this  duly  was 
confided,  accordingly  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Manheiin,  and  pushed  his  advanced 
guard  as  far  as  Heidelberg  ;  while  Baraguy 
d'Hillers,  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  imposed  a  cou- 


*  Generals  Hotze,  Wallis,  and  Hiddler.  f  Generals  Cherin,  Oudinot,  Humbert,  and  De  Ville. 
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tribution  upon  Francfort,  passed  the  Maine,  and 
joined  his  countrymen  in  (he  territories  of  Darm- 
stadt. No  sooner  had  the  archduke  learnt  that 
a  body  of  French  troops,  after  entering  Suabia, 
was  levying  contributions,  and  seizing;  on  the  rich 
harvests  of  Germany,  now  left  defenceless  by  his 
absence,  than  he  sent  forward  a  strong1  detach- 
ment, and  having  conferred  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Switzerland  on  General  Hotze, 
soon  after  re-crossed  the  Rhine  in  person. 

While  the  Austrian  chief  was  successfully 
employed  in  repressing  the  late  incursions  of  the 
foe  in  Germany,  Massena,  availing  himself  of  the 
absence  of  the  prince,  determined  once  more  to 
obtain  a  decided  superiority  in  Switzerland, 
before  the  arrival  of  Suworow  rendered  a  defen- 
sive system  once  more  necessary.  Accordingly, 
after  a  number  of  evolutions,  he  approached 
Zurich  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  ordered 
Lecourbe,  an  officer  admirably  skilled  in  the 
warfare  of  mountainous  regions,  to  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Grisoas,  and  turn  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies,  commanded  by  General  Hotze.  At  the 
same  time,  the  French  general  detached  Lorges 
against  the  Russians,  encamped  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Limmat  ;  while  two  columns,  under 
Generals  Mortier  and  Klein,  were  directed  to 
attack  the  centre,  and  General  Soult  to  carry  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Austrians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  these  combined 
movements,  stretching  on  an  immense  line  from 
the  confines  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  all  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  battle  commenced  with  equal  gal- 
lantry on  both  sides.  By  one  of  those  disastrous 
events,  on  which  not  only  the  fate  of  battles,  but 
even  the  destiny  of  nations  is  sometimes  suspend- 
ed, General  Hotze  received  a  mortal  wound  early 
in  the  engagement,  and  was  taken  lifeless  from 
the  field.  General  Petrasch,  upon  whom  the 
command  of  the  left  wing  now  devolved,  finding 
himself  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  precipitancy 
before  the  assailants ;  and  Prince  Koraskow, 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  reiterated  assaults 
of  the  enemy's  columns,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  ;  on  which  the  French  troops  carried  Zurich 
by  assault,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Russian 
troops  posted  in  that  city  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der. The  immediate  result  of  this  battle  consist- 
ed in  the  immense  slaughter  of  the  Austro- Rus- 
sian army  :  the  capture  of  five  thousand  pri- 
soners, one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen 
standards,  in  addition  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  baggage  of  the  Russians  ;  and  the  immediate 
retreat  of  the  allies,  first  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thur,  and  ai'terwards  across  the  Rhine. 

The  heroic  Russian  chief,  grown  hoary  in 
camps,  but  still  animated  by  the  glowing  arduur 
of  youtk,  having  crossed  the  plains  of  Pied- 


mont, defeated  the  troops  of  Lecourbe,  and  pos-  BOOK  II. 

sessed  himself  of  the  heights  of  St.  Gothard,  was  

now  about  to  enter  the  canton  of  Uri,  when  he  CHAP.  X. 
received  an  imperfect  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  ~T-VQQ 
allies  at  Zurich  ;  and  this  disastrous  intelligence 
was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
retreating  Russians.  Foaming  with  rage  at  a 
sight  so  novel  to  a  general  unaccustomed  to  see 
the  Russian  legions  fly  before  their  adversaries, 
he  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  intimated  to 
Prince  Koraskow,  that  "  he  should  answer  with 
his  head  if  he  made  another  retrograde  step." 
That  unfortunate  general,  burning  with  desire 
to  vindicate  his  character  to  so  gallant  a  chief, 
immediately  re-assembled  the  wreck  of  his 
troops ;  and  having  been  joined  by  a  body  of 
Austrians,  the  corps  of  Conde,  and  the  Bavarian 
contingent,  determined  to  attempt  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  his  commander,  by  re-assuming  his 
former  position  before  Zurich,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Massena.  But  the  latter,  who  had  so 
lately  dispelled  the  charm  of  Russian  invinci- 
bility, proved  his  superiority  by  securing  all  the 
intermediate  passes,  so  as  to  render  a  near 
approach  not  merely  difficult,  but  even  fatal. 
Suworow,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  displayed  prodigies  of  valour  and  intre- 
pidity, although  engaged  on  a  new  theatre, 
entangled  in  the  defiles  of  a  country  with  which 
he  was  totally  unacquainted,  and  engaged  in  a 
novel  species  of  warfare.  His  troops,  tainting 
under  the  burthen  of  their  accoutrements  and  pro- 
visions, and  but  just  snatched  from  the  delicious 
climate  of  Italy,  paused,  and  contemplated  with 
horror  the  snow  and  ice  elevated  above  the 
clouds.  At  times  they  began  to  murmur,  and 
declared  they  would  rather  lay  down  their  arms 
than* be  exposed  to  incessant  combats,  where 
valour  was  unavailing,  and  where  life  itself  was 
a  burthen.  This  aged  chief,  whose  fortitude 
never  forsook  him,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
and  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  common  soldier,  used  by  turns 
to  praise  the  perseverance  of  the  bold,  and  repress 
the  despair  of  the  timid.  At  one  time  he  would 
take  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  superstition, 
and  advancing  before  the  rest,  .exhibit  the 
revered  statute  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  lagging 
columns,  who,  afraid  of  being  bereft  of  both 
their  patron  and  their  general  at  once,  imme- 
diately resumed  their  march.  At  another,  relying 
on  their  affection  for  his  person,  he  would,  as  a 
last  recourse,  stretch  his  aged  limhs  on  the  cold 
ground,  and  desire  the  troops  to  dig  his  grave, 
and  cover  his  body  over  with  earth,  adding, 
"  that  it  was  the  only  favour  he  could  demand 
from  those  who  had  refused  to  follow  their 
father."  This  gpecies  of  eloquence  was  too 
obvKlus  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  forcible  to  be 
resisted;  bis  soldiers,  electrified  by  the  despair 
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BOOK  II.  of  their  general,  not  only  seized  once  more  their 

• arms,  but  solemnly  swore  that  they  would  ne- 

CIUP.  X.  ver  abandon  their  lender.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Russians,  amidst  incessant  toils  and  continual 
combats,  arrived,  on  the  3d  of  October,  in  the 
valley  of  Mutten,  and  took  possession  of ^ the 
bridge  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance.  The 
post  of  Brunnen  was  also  carried  the  next  day  : 
but  here  ended  the  progress  of  the  Russian  hero  ; 
for  Massena  not  only  sent  supplies  to  the  de- 
tachment under  Lecourbe,  but  shut  up  the  pas- 
sage between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and 
Zurich,  and  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Einsidlen, 
by  which  all  further  approach  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  army  was  interdicted. 

Suworow,  after  penetrating  into  the  canton 
of  Scbwitz,  was  at  length  so  conscious  of  his 
critical  situation,  that  he  determined,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  retreat.  This  was  accordingly 
effected  in  a  masterly  manner ;  for  although  pur- 
sued by  Lecourbe,  nnd  harassed  by  a  column 
which  bad  been  posted  for  that  purpose  at  Altorf, 
he  succeeded  in  attaining  his  object,  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  into  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  with  the  loss  of  his  wounded,  his  cannon, 
and  his  baggage.  No  sooner  had  Massena  as- 
certained that  the  haughty  spirit  of  Suworow 
was  prepared  to  bend  to  his  fate,  than,  multi- 
plying, as  usual,  his  means  by  his  celerity,  he 
marched  with  his  utmost  speed  against  Koras- 
kow,  hitherto  kept  in  check  by  General  Ferino  ; 
and  having  come  up  with  the  allies,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  between  the  Thur  and  the  Rhine,  he 
immediately  commenced  a  terrible  attack.  The 
right  wing,  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  im- 
mediately gave  way  ;  but  the  left,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  emigrants,  stood  firm,  and  being  led  on 
by  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  displayed  their  wonted 
•valour,  and  acted  as  a  rear-guard  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  companions  in  arms ;  while 
Bauer,  a  Russian  general,  who  found  his  de- 
tachment cut  off  from  the  main  army,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  being-made  prisoners,  burst 
through  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  rejoined  his 
countrymen,  after  leaving  Constance  for  the  third 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  republicans. 


Thus  ended  the  conflict  of  Zurich,  continued, 
for  fifteen  days,  and  extending  over  on  half  of 
Switzerland.  Within  a  space  of  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  there  was  not  it 
single  pass  among  the  mountains,  with  which  the- 
whole  country  is  covered,  that  had  not  been  dis- 
puted in  pitched  battles,  occupied  as  posts,  or 
traversed  by  armies.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  in 
this  scries  of  engagements,  has  been  computed 
at  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the 
French  at  fifteen  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

The  scale  of  fortune  by  this  time  visibly 
preponderated  on  the  side  of  the  republicans,  who 
had  become  once  more  masters  of  Switzerland, 
had  retaken  St.  Gothard,  and  begun  to  menace 
the  country  of  the  Grisons.  The  late  victory, 
achieved  in  the  central  part  of  the  armies,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  flank  to  move  forward. 
Accordingly,  General  Muller  once  more  pene- 
trated into  Germany,  seized  again  on  Franc-fort, 
Manheim,  and  Heidelberg,  and  threatened  to 
lay  all  that  portion  of  the  empire  under  contri- 
bution. 

1  n  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg!!  at  the  news  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Suworow  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Paul 
indignant  that  the  Germanic  states  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  a  zeal  "  for  the  cause  of  sovereigns'* 
ardent  ;is  that  with  which  he  was  inspired,  issued 
an  official  notification,  addressed  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  empire,  calling  upon  them 
to  unite  their  forces  with  his,  and  expressing  his 
determination,  if  properly  supported,  "  never  to 
sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  seen  the  downfall 
of  the  monster  which  threatened  to  crush  all 
legal  authorities."* 

Scarcely  had  this  sanguine  declaration 
reached  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  when 
Suworow,  alike  discontented  with  his  allies 
and  his  colleagues,  having  collected  the  wreck 
of  his  army  at  Coire,  ordered  the  remains  of 
Koraskow's  troops,  and  the  corps  of  Conde,  to 
form  a  junction  with  him  at  that  place  ;  and, 
after  some  delay,  he  proceeded  to  Bohemia* 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  Of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  had  either  left  Russia  with 


•  DECLARATION 

Made  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  the  Members  of  t/ie  German  Empire. 
"  His  imperial  majesty  the  Kmperor  of  all  the  Russias,  ever  animated  with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  sovereigns,  and  wishing  to  nut 
•  stop  to  the  ravages  and  disorders  which  have  been  spread,   by  the  impious  government  under  which   France  groans,  to  the  remotest 


But,  should  he  be  left  to  himself,  he  will  be  forced  to  recall  his  forces  to  bis  states,  and  to  give  up  a  cause,  so  badly  suui)orted  bv  th<«, 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  its  triumph."  ' 

"  Gattc/iliia,  Seftcmfcr  16,  (0.  8.)  1799." 
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him    eight  months    before,  or   joined  his  army  him  battle.     On  the  morning  of  the  4ih  of  No-  BOOK  II. 

within  that  period,  scarcely  fifty  thousand  reached  vember,  the  two  armies  formed  in  the  i>l»:.-,  find  

the  banks  of  the  Lech.  After  having  ihr.s  lost  six-  the  action  commence^  by  a  furious  attack  direct-  ClIA1<-  x- 

ty  thousand  of  his  best  warriors,  the  veteran  field-  eA    ag'iinst  the  column  of  General    Grenier  by  ' 

marshal,    overwhelmed    with    grief   and  disap-  General    Ott,  which    forced    the  republicans  to 

pointment,  retired  to  his  native  country,   where  retreat  towards  Genola.     On  every  other  part  of 

being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  frowns  of  the  line  the  attack  of  the  Austrians  was  made 

fortune,  and  the  neglect  of  a  capricious  prince,  with  equal  energy  and  success,  and  the  approach 

he  soon  perished  either  by  poison  or  despair.*  of  night  again  saved  the  French  army  from  ruin. 

„,,  .    T.  ,        ,  .  ,  •  i     i     .  .,„  The    siege    of    Coni   was  now  prosecuted  with 

The  war  in  Italy,  which  had  languished  while        .  •   .  .         ,         , 

.,  ..  .  vigour,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  the  French 

the  operations  of  the  principal  armies  were  pro-  .    .     •" 

a...  ,   r  •,.  commander    agreed    to    capitulate,     when    twa 

wonted  in   Switzerland,  was  now  renewed  with  ,  „  ,      ,  '  , 

.....  ' .     .  ,     .  (.  thousand  five  hundred  republicans  became  pri- 

undimimshed    vigour.     And  no  sooner  had  the  ,. 

Austrian  army,  under  Melas,  advanced  into  the 

neighbourhood  of  Coni,  and  prepared  to  lay  siege  The    success    of  the  allied  arms  in  Italy 

to  that  fortress,  than  General  Championnet,  ool-  served  to  compensate  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 

lecting  his  whole  force,  which  amounted  to  twenty-  for  the  losses   they  had  this   year   sustained  in 

five  thousand  men,  marched  to  Savigliano  to  give  other  quarters  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  campaign 


*  SUWOROW  RIMINISKI  ITALISKI  (ALEXANDER)  was  born  in  the  year  1730,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  family.- 
His  father,  who  had  been  a  general,  and  afterwards  became  a  senator,  intended  him  for  the  magistracy ;  but  young 
Suworow,  aspiring  only  to  arms,  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  common  soldier,  in  1746,  and  in  the  seven 
years'  war  against  Prussia,  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     During  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  from  1769  to- 
1772,  he  attained    increased  renown,  and  the  order  of  Newski  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Catharine  II.  for  the  dis- 
tinguished part  he  performed  in   effecting  the  dismemberment  of  that  state.     His  successive  victories  over  the  Turks,  at 
Silistria,  and  Kinburn,  obtained  for  him  the  orders  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  ;  and  his  successes  over  the  Tartars  ex- 
alted him  to  the  rank  of  commander- in-chief  in  the  service  of  his  imperial  mistress.     In  1789,  he  was  employed  at  the 
head  of  a  detached  body  of  Prince  Potemkin's  army,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Austrian  general,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg, 
against   the  Turks,  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  gained  with  him  the  battle  of  Forhani ;  but,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
the  general  of  the  Austrian  army  having  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  one  hundred 
thousand  strong,    Suworow,    who  had  only  ten  thousand  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  Turks,  and  after  a  terrible 
conflict  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle.     "  My  friends,"  cried  he  to  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion,  "  do  not  look 
at  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  but  look  at  their  breasts,  it  is  there  you  must  strike."     This  victory,  gained  near  the  river 
of    Riminisk,    obtained  him  the  surname  of  Riminiski,    and  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Unman  empire.     While  acting 
under  the  command   of  Prince  Potemkin,  he  was   ordered  to  storm  and  carry  the  Ottoman  fortress  of  Isma'il,    which 
had    withstood  a  sisge  of  seven    months,  and    still    defied    all   the  efforts  of  General  Gudowitsch.     On  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival  before  that  city  he  assembled  his  troops,    and  concluded  an  address,  calculated  to  inflame  their  mili- 
tary ardour  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  in  these  terms: — "  Soldiers!  provisions  are  dear— no  quarter!"     The 
attack  was  then  made;   twice  the  Russians  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  with  terrible  slaughter,  but  the  third  effort 
was  successful,    the  city  fell,    and  20,000  Turks  were  put  to  the  sword.     This  victory  he   announced  to  the  empress 
in  these    laconic    terms,    "  Madam,    the    proud    IsmaVl  is  at  your  feet."     In  his  first  wars,  after  taking  the  town  of 
Toutoukai,  his  dispatch  was  equally  brief,  "  Glory  to  God;  praise  to  Catharine !"  said  Suworow,  "the  town  is  taken, 
and  I  am  in  it!"     In  1792,  he  carried  Warsaw,  and  in  the  capital  of  Poland  repeated  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Ismail. 
For  this  victory,   which   laid  at  the  feet  of   his    sovereign   that  devoted  country,    he  was  rewarded  with  the  title    of 
field-marshal;  and  the  empress,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  victorious  marshal,  and  written  by  her  own  hand,  said : — 
"  You  know,  genpral,  that  I  do  not  promote  any  one  before  his   turn,  but  you  have  made   yourself  fu-kl-marsiial  by 
the  conquest  of  Poland." 

After  the  death  of  Catharine,  Suworow  fell  into  disgra^  at  court,  for  venturing  to  condemn  the  Tove  of 
innovation  displayed  by  her  successor;  but  at  length  the  capricious  Paxil  re-instated  him  in  his  favour;  and  in  the 
year  1799,  the  command  of  the  Austro-Russian  army  was  confided  to  the  hero  of  Isiua'il.  While  fighting1  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  and  opposed  to  inferior  numbers,  the  achievements  of  the  veteran  general'  seemed  to  justify  ihe- 
partiality  of  his  sovereign  and  the  expectation  of  Europe  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he.  entered  upon  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Switzerland,  than  his  laurels  began  to  wither,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  the  sun  of  hia 
military  renown  set,  never  more  to  rise.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  in  January,  1800,  he  was  coldly  received  by  tb« 
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BOOK  II.  was  less  auspicious  in  its  conclusion  than  at  its 

—  commencement.     And  the  defection  of  the  auto- 

CHAP.  X.    crat  of  Russia  damped  the  future  expectations 
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of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  melancholy  disasters  which  awaited  the 
common  cause. 


emperor,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  at  his  estate  of  Polendorff,  in  Ksthonia,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  erected  to  him  a  statue,  to  which,  on  its  inauguration,  Suworow's 
ancient  companions  in  arms  paid  the  military  honours  that  he  would  have  received  himself,  ami  Prince  Constantin* 
pronounced  his  eulogium. 

Born  with  great  talents  and  vivacity,  General  Suworow  possessed  considerable  information,  am!  spoke  se- 
veral languages  with  facility.  He  possessed  in  a  superior  degree,  boldness,  activity,  and  the  art  of  inflaming1  the 
troops,  and  attaching  them  to  his  destiny  ;  but  as  a  general,  he  has  been  reproached  with  shallow  combinations, 
manoeuvres  more  rapid  than  wise,  and  with  having  used  victory  to  satiate  revenge.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  this 
ningular  character  without  mixed  emotions  of  admiration  and  horror  ;  in  the  appellations  of  Itiminiski,  and  Italiski, 
we  pay  respect  to  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  of  Moreau,  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  hero  of  War- 
§aw  and  Isma'il  without  deeply  deploring  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  were  there  transacted,  and  which  will  bpnj 
remain  to  throw  the  dark  shade  of  inhumanity  over  the  most  illustrious  actions  of  the  life  of  Suworow. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


CAMPAIGN  IN  EGYPT  :  Policy  of  Bonaparte — Introduction  of  the  Institutions  of  Civilized  Society 
into  Egypt — New  Form  of  Government — Insurrection  at  Cairo — Dessaix's  Expedition  into  Upper 
Egypt — Bonaparte's  Expedition  into  Syria — Surrender  of  El  Arisch  to  the  French — Surrender 
of  Jaffa — Charges  preferred  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  against  Bonaparte  (note)  — Battle  of 
Corsum — The  memorable  Siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre — Battle  of  Mount  Tabor — Victory  over 
the  Angel  Mahdi — Siege  of  Acre  raised — Retreat  of  the  French  Army  across  the  Desert  to 
Cairo— Signal  Victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Abouhir — Bonaparte  abandons  his  Army 
and  returns  to  France. 


WHILE  a  new  coalition  was  formed  against 
France  in  Europe,  her  army  in  the  east,  shut 
out  from  all  communication  with  the  native  coun- 
try, since  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Nile,  was 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  This  task 
proved  infinitely  more  difficult  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  for  the  Mamelukes,  although  unac- 
quainted with  the  modern  system  of  warfare, 
were  expert  in  the  exercise  of  the  scimitar,  man- 
aged their  horses  with  great  dexterity,  and  exhi  - 
bited  a  degree  of  courage  and  perseverance,  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  old 
continent :  while  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
the  invaders  was  about  to  be  increased  by  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  most  dreadful  adversary,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  plague  ;  the  terror  of  which  was 
so  great,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  faced 
death  daily  in  the  field  of  battle,  that  Desgenettes, 
the  physician  at  the  head  of  the  French  me- 
dical staff,  resorted  to  stratagem,  and  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  particular  malady,  under 
the  name  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  until  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contagion  could  no  longer  be  denied ; 
when,  braving  all  its  horrors,  he  inoculated  him- 
self with  the  distemper  in  the  face  of  the  army, 
and  thus  affected  to  contemn  that  disease  which 
he  could  not  subdue. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  the  pyramids* 
placed  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  in 
possession  of  Bonaparte,  than  he  hastened  to 
constitute  this  important  station  the  centre  of 
his  military  operations.  From  hence  he  dis- 
patched General  Dessaix,  in  pursuit  of  Murad 
Bey,  into  Upper  Egypt ;  while  the  army  under 
his  own  command  chased  Ibrahim  Bey  into  the 
desert.  His  next  concern  was  to  establish  a  for- 
midable flotilla  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which 
river  he  began  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  great 
military  road  ;  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
all  the  instruments  of  war,  were  transported  in 
{he  germes,  or  water-waggons,  stationed  on  its 
streams. 
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Notwithstanding  the  original  injustice  of  BOOK  II. 

the  expedition,  it  cannot  be   doubted,  that  the  • 

French  general  endeavoured  to  compensate,  as  C"AT.  XI. 
a  legislator,  for  the  wrongs  committed  and  the 
miseries  inflicted  by  him  as  a  warrior.  With  this 
•view  he  established  a  severe  discipline  among  his 
troops,  and  took  proper  measures  to  supply  the 
markets  with  abundance  from  the  Delta,  which 
alone  furnishes  the  resources  and' the  delicacies 
of  two  hemispheres.  He  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced many  of  the  improvements  of  civilization  ; 
and  among  his  first  efforts  of  this  nature  is  to 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library.  A  chemical  laboratory  was  next  erected  ; 
a  new  liquor,  resembling  brandy  in  strength  and 
flavour,  was  distilled  from  the  date  fruit ;  sub- 
stitutes were  found  for  wine  and  beer ;  while 
salt-petre,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
was  refined  by  a  new  and  improved  process  ; 
hydraulic  machines  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
life  were  constructed ;  wind-mills  for  grinding 
corn,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  were 
erected,  and  biscuit  and  bread  obtained  for  the 
first  time  by  the  French  soldiery  in  Egypt. — 
While  Cairo  thus  began  to  rival  the  cities  of 
Europe  in  point  of  convenience,  literature  and 
the  sciences  were  cultivated,  and  a  learned 
society  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  French 
Institute,  of  which  all  thesavans,  or  learned  men, 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  even 
many  of  the  general  officers,  were  eager  to 
become  members. 

The  commander-in-chief,  already  occupied 
by  so  many  objects  of  importance,  arising  out  of 
the  organization  of  an  army,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  new  empire,  did  not  disdain  to  associate 
his  labours  with  those  of  men  of  science.  He 
visited,  examined,  and  speculated  on  the  design 
and  origin  of  the  principal  pyramid  ;  he  surveyed 
and  re-opened  the  canal  between  Alexandria  and 
Rhamanieh ;  and  traced  through  the  desert  the 
course  of  the  ancient  canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  lied  Sea.  But  of  what  service 
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HOOK  II  have  these  gigantic  projects  been  to  the  present 
—  generation,  or  what  utility  will  be  derived  from 
CUM'.  XI.  them  by  posterity,  to  compensate  for  the  mass 
of  misery  inflicted  upon  the  unoffending  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  by  the  French  invaders  ? 

It  was  long  a  problem,  whether  the  disco- 
very of  a  new  continent  by  Columbus  had  been 
advantageous  to  mankind  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  no  one,  under  pretext  of  playing  the  hero, 
will  hereafter  indulge  in  the  pernicious  reverie  of 
destroying  or  rendering  miserable  the  present 
race,  in  the  vague  hope  of  conferring  happiness 
on  countries  yet  uncivilized,  and  millions  yet 
unborn. 

Amidst  the  splendour  of  arts  and  arms,  the 
interest^  of  commerce  were  not  forgotten.  A 
trading  company  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  the  natural  productions  of  Egypt 
lor  those  of  other  countries  ;  the  merchants  were 
protected,  and  the  imposts  levied  on  commodities 
of  all  kinds  rendered  fixed  and  certain.  Nor 
was  Bonaparte  deficient  in  that  policy,  which  the 
western  conquerors  have  been  careful  to  exhibit 
in  the  east ;  he  expressed  an  outward  respect  for 
all  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  ;  he  assisted,  along 
with  the  officers  of  his  staff,  at  the  grand  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  prophet ;  he  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  mufties  and  inians,  and  began  to 
be  designated  by  the  venerable  appellation  of 
Au  !*  Nor  did  he  fail  at  first  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  grand  signior,  whose  domi- 
nions he  had  usurped,  and  to  intimate  to  the 
divan,  that  the  usual  tribute  should  be  collected, 
and  remitted  to  Constantinople. 


While  the  Mahometans  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  the  Copts  and  Greeks,  so  long 
condemned  to  ignominy,  were  taught  to  look  for 
better  days.  Schools  were  established  as  in 
Europe  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  ; 
marriages  were  encouraged  between  the  French 
and  the  natives  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  women, 
always  so  degrading  among  the  uncivilized,  was 
greatly  ameliorated.  To  supply  the  loss  of  men 
by  sickness  and  the  sword,  Greeks,  Copts,  and 
Arabs,  and  even  some  Mamelukes,  were  invited 
into  the  service  of  France,  and  being  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  sharing  the  booty  of  a  victorious 
general,  they  readily  attached  themselves  to  his 
fortune.  A  novelty  in  politics  was  at  the  same 
time  attempted  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  since 
the  days  of  Mahomet,  a  deliberative  assembly 
was  formed  of  Mussulman  representatives.  Di- 
vans were  established  in  each  of  the  fourteen' 
provinces  of  Egypt,  and  the  people  were  invited 
to  send  members  to  the  national  assembly  at 
Cairo,  where  Barthollet  and  Morge,  two  men 
of  science,  acted  as  commissioners  on  behalf 
of  the  French,  while  Abdallah  Keykaori,  an 
Arabian  p.rince,  exercised  the  functions  of 
president. f 

To  impress  the  Egyptians  with  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  and  consequence  of  their  new  masters, 
the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public was  celebrated  at  Cairo,  with  uncommon 
splendour.  At  this  festival  the  native  spectators 
were  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  an  Arabian 
sentence,  in  honour  of  their  prophet,!  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  races,  after  the 


*  Wishing  to  instil  a  belief  of  his  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Divinity,  Bonaparte,  in  an  address  to  the  Cherifs, 
Imans,  and  Orators  of  the  Mosque,  enjoins  them  to  inculcate  into  the  mind*  of  the  people,  "  that  those  who  become  bis 
enemies  shall  find  no  refuge  either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  Is  there  a  man  so  blind,"  says  he,  "  as  not  to  see  that  all  my  operations  are  conducted  by  destiny  ?  Instruct  the 
inhabitants,  that  ever  since  the  world  has  existed,  it  was  written,  that  after  hating  overcome  the  enemies  of  Islamism, 
and  d- stroyed  the  cross,  I  simuld  come  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  west,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has  been  imposed 
npon  me.  Make  them  see,  that  in  the  second  bookofthe  Koran,  in  more  than  twenty  passages,  that  which  has  happened 
•was  fun-seen,  and  that  which  shall  take  place  has  already  been  explained  :  let  those  then,  whom  the  fear  of  our  arms  alone 
prevents  from  pronouncing1  imprecations,  now  change  their  dispositions ;  for  in  offering  prayers  to  heaven  against  us, 
they  solicit  their  own  condemnation:  let  the  true  believers  then  present  VOWB  for  our  success.  I  could  call  to  account  each 
individual  among  you  for  the  most  secret  sentiments  of  his  heart;  for  I  know  every  thing,  even  that  which  you  never 
communicated ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  shall  witness,  that,  as  1  act  in  consequence  of  orders  from  above, 
human  efforts  are  of  no  avail  against  me." 

t  The  system  of  government  for  the  provinces,  was  comprehended  in  the  following  orders  :  — 

"  Head-quarters,  Cairo,  9th  T/termidor,  Year  6,  (27/A  July,  \79S.J 

"  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  in  each  province  of  Egypt,  a  Divan,  composed  of  seven  persons,  charged  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  inform  me  of  every  erievance,  to  prevent  the  contests  which  arise  between  the  different  villages,  to  keep  a  steady  eye  over  the  turbu- 
lent and  seditious,  to  punish  them  by  calling  in  a  military  force  under  the  French  commander,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  as  ofun  as  it  shall 
be  found  requisite. 

"  Art.  II.  There  shall  be  in  each  province  an  Ajja  of  the  Janissaries,  who  shall  constantly  reside  with  the  French  commandant.  He  shall 
have  with  him  a  company  of  armed  men,  natives  of  the  country,  with  whom  he  shall  proceed,  whenever  his  services  may  be  necessary,  to  main  • 
tain  good  order,  and  to  keep  every  one  in  tranquillity  and  obedience. 

••  Art  III.  There  shall  be  in  every  province  an  inti>ndam,  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  Afiri  and  the  SeiUaur ;  and  generally  of  all 
the  revenues,  which  belonged  heretofore  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  which  appertain  at  present  to  the  Republic  ;  he  shall  have  with  him  the  neces- 
sary number  of  agents. 

"  Art.  IV.  There  shall  always  be  with  the  said  intendant,  a  French  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with  the  administration  of 
finances,  and  insuring  the  execution  of  such  orders  as  he  may  receive,  and  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  of  administration. 

(Signed)  ••  BONAPAUTE." 

J  "There  is  no  God  hut  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 
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manner  of  the  ancient  games,  and  was  followed 
by  a  superb  illumination,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  Cairo.  In  imitation  of 
the  Turkish  governors,  and  the  ancient  kings, 
Bonaparte  also  assisted  at  the  annual  ceremony 
•which  takes  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Nile,  on 
•which  occasion  he  bestowed  alms  upon  the  poor, 
and  invited  the  principal  inhabitants  to  a  splendid 
entertainment. 

But  the  deeply  rooted  hostility  of  the  Turks 
to  the  invaders  was  not  to  be  overcome,  either  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  Bonaparte  and  his  followers, 
or  by  all  the  blandishments  and  parade  of  which 
they  were  masters  ;  far  no  sooner  had  the  grand- 
signior  determined  to  avenge  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  dominions,  and  given  orders  to 
expedite  a  firman  against  the  infidels,  than  the 
capital  of  Egypt  became  suddenly  disaffected, 
and  a  new  and  untried  species  of  danger  was 
about  to  be  experienced  from  a  conspiracy  formed 
in  a  city,  the  population  of  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million. 

The  insurgents,  instigated  by  their  priests, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  expatriated  beys,  having 
assembled  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
Oct.  1798,  exhibited  many  unequivocal  marks  of 
discontent.     General  Dupuy,  the  commandant  of 
the  city,  who  had  advanced  at  the.  head  of  a  small 
force  to  disperse  the  malcontents,  was  assassinated 
by  a  number   of  the  rioters,   and  several  officers 
shared  the  same  fate.     In  this  extremity  orders 
were  given  to  beat  tire  genet-ale ;   on  which  the 
French  troops  flew    to    arms,    and    forming  in 
moveable  columns,  they  marched  against  the  in- 
surgents with  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  their 
train.     The  mosques,  where  the  disaffected  had 
taken  their  stations,  and   from  which  a  galling 
fire  was  directed  against  the  soldiery,  were  soon 
forced,  when  a  terrible  combat  ensued,  in  which 
the  force  and  intrepidity  of    the   French    were 
heightened  by  feelings  of  indignation.     Cannon, 
placed  on    the    citadel,    and  on    several  of  the 
adjoining  eminences,   were    discharged    against 
the  town,  and  the  great  mosque,  and  other  sta- 
tions of  the  insurgents,  were  burnt,  while  those 
•who  escaped  from  the   flame*  perished  either  by 
the  bullet  or  the  bayonet.      These  sanguinary 
scenes  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  21st 
and  the  22d  ot'  October,  and  order  was  not  re- 
stored till  the  23d,   when  the  cherifs,  and  prin- 
cipal residents,  supplicated  the  clemency  of  Bo- 
uap-artej  and  obtained  a  general  pardon. 

Fn  the  mean  time,  Dessaix  was  employed 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  arduous  undertaking 
of  expelling  Murad  Bey  from  the  Said.  After 
traversing  the  Nile  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  French  generul  arrived  at  Siut,  but  the  Arabs 
and  Mamelukes  dispersed  at  his  approach.  At 
length,  he  came  up  with  the  main  body,  at  Sedi- 
man,  consisting  ef  about  three  thousand  Mame- 
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hikes,    and    from  eight  to  ten  thousand  Arabs.  BOOK  II. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  at  sun -rise,  the  French  

troops,  formed  into  a  square  column,  and  flanked  CHAP.   XI. 
by  platoons,    advanced    along  the  verge  of  the 
inundation,    which,    at   that  time,    flowed  from 
the  Nile.  Murad  Bey,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
ordered    his   troops    to  advance    and  surround 
the  division  of  the  enemy ;  on  every  side  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  musketry  and  field  pieces 
of  the  French,  when  the  most  intrepid   of  the 
Mamelukes,    despairing   of  breaking  the    divi- 
sion, rushed  with  great  fury  upon  one    of   the 
platoons   on  the  flank ;  but  here  again,  finding 
their  efforts  to  be  unavailing,   numbers  of  them 
advanced  to  the  "very  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
flung  at  the    French  soldiers  those   arms,  with 
which  they  had  so  frequently  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  penetrate  their  iron   rampart.     The    ground 
was  in  a  moment  covered  with  sabres,  pistols, 
lances,  and  carbines  ;    while    multitudes  of  the 
heroes,    by  whom  they  were  so  lately  wielded, 
fell  in  the  unequal  combat.    At  this  moment  fresh 
detachments  of  the  Mamelukes  advanced  to  the 
field  of  action,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour^ 
fighting  the  enemy  man  toman.     Murad,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  presence  of  mind,  and  a  degree 
of  skiH  that  bespoke  the  warrior,  having  crowned 
the  adjacent  hills  with  cannon,  immediately  un- 
masked his  batteries,  and  opened  a  destructive 
fire :  on  this,  Dessaix,  conscious  that  a  retreat  to. 
his  boats  would  force  him  to  abandon  his  wounded, 
and  give  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  ordered  a  charge 
to  be  beaten,  and   directing  his  fire  against  the 
battery,    he    attacked    and    carried  it  with  the 
bayonet.       No    sooner  had  the  French  become 
masters  of  the  heights  and  the  artillery,  than  they 
in  their  turn  began  a  cannonade,  which  soon  dis- 
persed  their  adversaries,  who   left   three  beys, 
several   kiachefs,  and  a  vast  number  of  Mame- 
lukes and  Arabs,  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Murad  Bey,  abandoned  by   the  Arabs,  but  still 
followed   by  his  faithful  Mamelukes,  now.  retired 
for  a  time  into  the  province  of  Faioum,  where  he 
sallied  out  at  intervals,  to  attack  the  advanced 
posts,  or  dispute  the  payment  of  tribute  to  tlve 
French.     No  sooner,  hswever,  had  the  French 
general  received  a.  reinforcement  of  a  thousand 
horse,  under  the   command  of  General  Davoust, 
than  he  followed  the  fugitive   bey  through  the 
provinces  of  the  Said  ;  while  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  ardour  of  the  pursuit,   found  means 
to  send  couriers  to  the  principal  inhabitants  o£ 
Jedda   and    Yambo,    inviting  them  to  assist  iu 
exterminating  "  a  handful  of  infidels,  who  had 
invaded  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
religion  of  Mahomet."      But  the  French  being 
incessant    and    indefatigable    in    their    pursuit, 
Murad,  Hasran,  Soliman,  and  eight  other  beys, 
perceiving  that  their  Mamelukes  were  killed,  and' 
that  the  Arabs   deserted    daily,  were  at  length 
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BOOK  II.  necessity  at  length  of  withdrawing'  beyond  the 

cataracts. 

Cm*  XI.  While    Dessaix   thus    carried  the  terror  of 

^-^-v— »-''  the  French  arms  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia, 
1799  D'jezzar,  Pacha  of  Syria,  encouraged  by  the 
Turks,  seized  on  the  fort  of  El  Arisen,  and  made 
preparations  to  invade  Lower  Esrypt ;  Alexan- 
dria was  also  blockaded  by  the  British,  and  threa- 
tened nearly  at  the  same  time  with  a  siege  by  the 
Ottoman  fleet  and  army  ;  on  which,  Bonaparte, 
with  his  usual  activity,  determined  to  avert  the 
dangers  that  threatened  his  new  conquests,  and 
resolved,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to 
render  the  enemy's  country  the  scene  of  military 
operations. 

Achniet,  Pacha  el  D'jezzar,  at  this  period 
governed  Syria,  under  a  nominal  subjection  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  authority  of  which  he 
soon  after  disavowed.  This  singular  man,  whose 
name  El  D'jezzar,  the  butcher,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  appears  to 
have  equalled  any  of  the  most  celebrated  tyrants 
of  antiquity.*  But  D'jezzar  was  not  deficient  in 
policy :  perceiving  that  an  European  nation, 
which  avowedly  carried  on  war  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce,  had  seized  upon  Egypt,  he  dreaded 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  formidable  people,  who 
might  extend  their  conquests  into  the  east,  and 
by  means  of  a  successful  incursion,  seifce  on  his 
'dominions.  He  accordingly  solicited  succours 
on  one  hand  from  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
while  on  the  other  he  granted  assistance  to  the 
Mamelukes.  At  the  same  time,  he  established 
magazines  at  Gaza,  fortified  El  Arisen,  on  the 
confines  of  Egypt,  and  supplied  it  with  a  garri- 
son of  two  thousand  men'. 

Bonaparte,  conceiving  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
negociate  with  the  pacha,  determined  to  march 
against  him  in  person  ;  and  accordingly  collected 
a  body  of  troops  for  that  purpose,  with  equal 
secrecy  and  dispatch.  Having  assembled  his 
army,  consisting  of  five  divisions,  under  Kleber, 
Regnier,  Lannes,  Bon,  and  Murat,  he  appointed 
Daumartin  to  command  the  artillery,  and  Gene- 
ral Caffarelli  to  superintend  the  engineers  ;  after 
•which  he  gave  orders  for  the  troops,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  chosen  men,  to  commence  their 
march. t 

During  the  expedition  into  Syria,  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  of  Cairo  was  committed  to 
General  Dugua ;  and  the  command  of  Rosetta 
to  General  Menou;  to  Adjutant-general  Al- 
meyrac  was  confided  the  duty  of  strengthening 
the  fortifications  ot  Damietta ;  and  to  General 
Marmont,  the  defence  of  Alexandria ;  while 
General  Dessaix  remained  in  Upper  Egypt  to 


contend  against  the  refractory  beys.  At  the  same 
time,  Rear-admiral  Peree  was  instructed  to 
embark  the -necessary  battering  cannon  on  board 
three  frigates,  for  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
the  Syrian  capital ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  he  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  Jaffa,  and  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  army. 

General  Regnier,  who  led  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  French  army  against  Syria,  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  February  at  the  grove  of  palm- 
trees,  near  to  the  sea,  and  in  front  of  El  Arisch. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantageous  situation  of 
the  place,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  the  village  was  carried  by  the 
bayonet,  and  the  enemy  retired  into  the  fert  with 
so  much  precipitation,  as  to  exclude  about  three 
hundred  men,  who  were  either  killed,  or  taken 
prisoners.  OB  the  evening  of  the  13th,  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  who  were  escorting 
a  convoy  of  provisions  for  El  Arisch,  advanced 
and  pitched  their  .tents  on  the  eminences,  within 
half  a  league  of  that  place  ;  but  Reguier,  on  the 
arrival  of  part  of  Kleber's  division,  scaled  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  Mamelukes,  rushed  into 
their  camp,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  among 
whom  were  two  beys,  and  some  kiaahefs,  and 
seized  on  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage, 
provisions,  ammunition,  horses,  and  camels. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  commander  - 
in-chief  from  Cairo,  he  ordered  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  castle  of  El  Arisch  to  be  cannonaded,  and 
the  place  to  be  summoned  the  moment  a  breach 
was  effected.  Alter  some  time  spent  in  negocia- 
tion,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred 
men,  consented  to  surrender,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 
to  Bagdad ;  except  a  body  of  Maugrabins,  who 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  France. 

After  traversing  many  leagues  of  an  arid 
desert,  during  which  they  were  exposed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  extreme  thirst,  the  French  army 
arrived  at  Gaza  on  the  28th,  and  took  possession 
of  that  place  without  opposition.  Here  they  found 
a  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  some  cannon,  which  enabled 
them,  after  establishing  a  divan,  composed  of 
the  principal  Turks,  to  march  direct  for  Jaffa, 
the  Joppa  of  ancient  days.  On  reconnoitring 
the  town,  the  south  front  was  selected  for  the 
attack.  During  the  night  the  trenches  were 
opened,  and  three  batteries  established,  one  to 
effect  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  the  other  two 
to  enfilade  the  square  tower,  while  a  fourth,  by 
way  of  diversion,  was  erected  on  the  north  side, 
On  the  5th  of  March,  the  garrison  made  two 


*  See  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  from  1792  to  1798,  by  M.  W.  G.  Brown. 
f  General  Berthier's  Letter  to  the  Minister  at  War,  dated  Alexandria,  llth  Tliermidor. 
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sorties,  but  were  driven  back  with  considerable  tinned    to    defend  themselves  desperately,   and  COOK  II. 

loss.     On  the  6th,  at  day-break,  the  cannonade  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  were  put  to  the 

commenced,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  breach  was  sword.*     But  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  policy, 

deemed  practicable.  An  assault  was  now  ordered,  spared  the  lives  of    three    hundred    Egyptians, 

and  the  carabineers,  under    General  Rambaud,  whom  he  sent  back  to  their  families,  that  they 

were  the  first  to  advance.     The  chasseurs  fol-  might   at  the  same  time   proclaim    his   victories 

lowed,  and  mounting  the  breach  under  the  fire  and  his   clemency  !     The   French,   now  become 

of  some  flanking  batteries,  they  effected  a  lodg-  masters  of  the  city  and  the  forts,  found  in  this 

ment    in    the    square    tower.      The  division  of  place  forty    pieces   of  cannon,   and  fifteen  small 

General  Lannes,  following  up  the  artillery,  drove  trading  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  port. 

the  Mamelukes  from  roof  to  roof,  and  from  street  At  Jaffa,  as  at  all  other  places  of  importance 

to  street,    and  in  a  short  time  gained    posses-  in  his  route,  Bonaparte  constituted  a  divan,  of  the 

sion  of  the  two  forts  ;  while  the  division  of  Ge-  principal  inhabitants  in  the  French  interest,  and 

Heral   Bon,   which  had  been  engaged  in  making  after  appointing  Adjutant-general  Gressier  to  the 

false  attacks,  now  entered  the  town  near  the  fort,  command  of  the  place,he  marchedat  the  head  of  his 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  about  twelve  troops  for  Acre.  On  the  15th  of  March,  the  French 

hundred  Turkish  gunners,  and  about  two  thou-  armyobserved  a  corps  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ,under 

sand  five  hundred  Maugrabins  or  Arnauts,  con-  the  command  of  Abdullah  Pacha,  ia  a  strong  po- 

*'Such  is  the  account  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  attended  the  fall  of  Jaffa,  given  by  General  Berthier  in  his 
"  Relation  des  Campagnes  de  General  Bonaparte  en  Egypt,  et  en  Syrie  ;"  but  a  very  different  representation  is  made  of 
the  fact  by  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  pages  72— 4,  and  impartiality 
requires  that  the  substance  of  the  counter-statement  should  be  here  inserted : — 

"  Bonaparte  having  carried  the  town  of  Jaffa  by  assault,"  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  "  many  of  the  garrison  were  pul 
to  the  sword ;  but  the  greater  part  flying  into  the  mosques,  and  imploring  mercy  from  their  pursuers,  were  granted 
their  lives. 

"  Three  days  afterwards,  Bonaparte,  who  had  expressed  much  resentment  at  the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops, 
and  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  ordered  them 
tube  marched  to  a  rising  ground  near  Jaffa  ;  where  a  division  of  French  infantry  formed  against  them.  When  the  Turks— •? 
had  entered  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and  the  mournful  preparations  were  completed,  the  signal  gun  fired ;  vnllies  of 
musketry  and  grape  instantly  played  against  them;  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  through  4  telescope, 
when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  his  joy,  but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  approval." 

"  Their  bones,"  adds  Sir  Robert,  "  btill  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every  traveller  who  arrives  ;  no  rcan  they  be 
confounded  with  those  who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mile  from  the  town." 

On  this  point,  Sir  W.  S.  Smith,  in  an  official  communication  addressed  to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  from  on  board  the 
Tigre,  at  anchor  off  Jaffa,  dated  May  30,  1799,  says,  "The  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  French  army  seems  to  have 
been  filled  by  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  in  cold-blood,  three  days  after  their  capture." 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  the  publication  quoted  above,  at  pages  74  and  76,  records  another  deed  of  blood,  at  which  the  mind 
revolts  with  horror,  and  which,  from  its  repugnance  to  every  feeling  of  our  nature,  can  only  obtiiin  credit  upon  the  strongest 
evidence : — 

"Bonaparte,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "finding  that  his  hospitals  at  Jaffa  were  crowded  with  sick,  sent  for  a  physician, 
whosa  name  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  but  which,  from  weighty  reasons,  cannot  be  here  inserted  ;  on  his  arrival, 
he  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at  last  with  the  remark,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  the  only  mea- 
sure that  could  be  adopted.  The  physician,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  remonstrated  vehemently,  representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder;  but  finding  that 
Bonaparte  persevered  and  menaced,  he  indignantly  left  the  tent,  with  this  memorable  observation  : — '  Neither  my  princi- 
ples, nor  the  character  of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  become  a  human  butcher  ;  and,  general,  if  such  qualities  as  3'ou 
insinuate  are  necessary  to  form  a  great  man,  I  thank  my  God  that  1  do  not  possess  them.' 

"  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  moral  considerations  ;  he   persevered,  and  found  an  apothecary, 
who  (dreadiqg  the  weight  of  power,  but  who  since  has  made  an  atonement  to  his  mind,  by  unequivocally  confessing  the 
fact,)  consented  to  become  his  agent,  and  to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.     Opium  at  night  was  distributed   in  gratifying- 
food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banqueted,  and  in  a  few  hours,  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order  of  its  idol." 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  adds,  that  "  there  are  records  which  remain,  and  which  in  due  season  will  be  produced. "  When  - 
these  records  appear,  the  world  will  perhaps  give  credit  to  the  horrible  narratives  they  are  product  d  to  substantiate  ;  but 
candour  demands  the  remark,  that  twelve  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  charges  were  first  exhibited,  and  although 
within  that  period  Bonaparte  has  fallen  from  the  elevation  of  the  imperial  purple  to  the  rank  of  a  powerless  exile, 
yet  the  corroborating  records  alluded  to  by  Sir  Robert  have  never  yet  been  produced.  One  of  the  charges  'here  preferred 
by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  against  Bonaparte  derives  considerable  weight  from  the  letter  of  Sir  Sidney  ISmiih,  written  on  the 
spot,  and  published  at  the  short  distance  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  murders.  But  the  other,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  mure  enormous  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  French  general,  appears  to  be  completely  refuted  by  Dr.  Desgenettes, 
the  physician  general  himself,  the  person  alluded  to  as  having  received  the  order  to  poison  the  troops,  anil  which, 
according  to  Sir  Robert,  he  refused  to  execute  :  that  physician,  in  his  Hittoire  Medicate  de  VArtncc  d' Orient,  at  pages  49 
and  50,  expressly  declares,  "  That  the  general-in-cbief  shewed  the  utmost  attention  and  tenderness  to  the  soldier* 
Afflicted  with  the  plague,  visited  them  iu  person  while  confined  by  that  dreadful  malady,  and  even  assisted  in  the  most 
menial  offices  fur  their  relief." 

(No.  19.)  4  A 
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BOOK  11.  sition  upon  the  heights  of  Corsum.     This  corps, 

which   consisted    of    two   thousand   horse,    was 

C'n\.-  XI.  supported  on  its  left  by  ten  thousand  Turks, 
and  the  object  of  the  pacha  was  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  invaders  in  their  advance  to  Acre, 
by  obliging  them  to  engage  among  the  moun- 
tains and  defiles  of  Naplouz  ;  this  object  was  in 
some  decree  effected,  for  the  French  troops, 
under  General  Lannes,  impelled  by  their  ardour, 
pursued  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  which  they  were  recalled  repeatedly 
by  their  general,  and  at  length  retreated  under 
the  fire  of  the  Naplouzians.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Bon  and  Kleber  formed 
in  squares,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight. 

The  French  army,  pursuing  their  march  by 
Ciesarea,  crossed  the  river  which  runs  within  two 
thousand  yards  of  the  walls  of  Acre,  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  ;  but  on  ascending  the  heights 
on  the  following  morning,  they  beheld  the  town 
prepared  for  a  siege,  and  to  their  no  small  chagrin 
and  astonishment,  discerned  the  colours  of  Great 
Britain  flying  in  the  harbour. 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  so  celebrated  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  at  this  moment  contained 
within  its  walls  two  singular  men,  who,  with  the 
romantic  heroism  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  united 
all  the  knowledge  appertaining  to  the  modern  art 
of  war — Sir  VV.  Sidney  Smith,  a  British  naval 
officer,  of  distinguished  enterprise,  and  Colonel 
Phillippeaux,  an  emigrant  otlicer  of  engineers, 
the  school-fellow  and  early  companion  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief.  After  rescuing  his 
friend,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  from  bondage  in  the 
Temple,  and  restoring  him  to  liberty  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  Phillippeaux  had  accompanied  him  in 
the  small  squadron  to  which  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed, and  after  cruising  with  the  commodore  in  the 
Levant,  had  embarked  for  Syria,  to  employ  his 
talents  as  an  engineer,  and  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  intimidated  pacha. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Generals  Dommartin 
and  Caffarelli  reconnoitred  the  fortress  of  Acre, 
and  it  was  then  determined  to  attack  the  front  of 
the  saliant  angle  to  the  eastward.  On  the  30th, 
the  trenches  were  opened  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  from  the  wall,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  garden  inclosures,  the  fosse  of  the 
old  town,  and  an  aqueduct  that  crossed  the  gla- 
cis in  their  formation  ;  but  as  the  besiegers  were 
deficient  in  heavy  artillery,  and  could  only  furnish 
their  batteries  with  eight  and  twelve  pounders, 
and  mortars  of  five  inches,  the  impression  made 
by  them  was  neither  sudden  nor  formidable. 

On  the  day  the  trenches  were  opened,  the 
garrison  made  a  spirited  sortie,  but  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss,  and  forced  to  retire  with  preci- 
pitation within  the  walls.  As  the  tower  against 
which  the  principal  attack  was  directed  ap- 


peared to  be  pierced  towards  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  of  April,  and  the  counterscarp  was  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  by  a  mine  which  had  been 
sprung,  the  troops  demanded  and  obtained  leave 
to  advance  to  storm  the  fortress.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, became  evident,  that  but  little  pains  had 
been  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  works  ; 
for  on  rushing  forward  it  was  discovered,  that  a 
ditch  of  fifteen  feet  was  to  be  passed,  while  the 
counterscarp  was  almost  untouched,  and  the 
breach,  which  was  not  large,  had  been  effected 
upwards  of  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  works. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  a  body  of  grena- 
diers, headed  by  Mailly,  an  officer  of  the  start", 
descended  into  the  ditch,  and  attempted  to  scale 
the  wall ;  but  their  leader  was  shot,  and  it  being 
discovered  that  the  only  effect  produced  by  the 
late  explosion  was  a  small  opening  in  the  glacis, 
nothing  could  be  achieved.  The  garrison  was  at 
first  seized  with  terror,  and  many  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  ran  towards  the  harbour,  but  no  sooner 
did  they  discover  that  the  opening  in  the  wall 
was  several  feet  above  the  rubbish,  than  they 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  showered  down 
stones,  grenades,  and  combustibles,  upon  the 
assailants,  who  were  obliged  to  retire,  after 
losing  two  adjutants-general,  Escale  and  Lau- 
gier,  and  a  great  number  of  men.  This  event 
afforded  so  much  encouragement  to  the  troops  of 
the  pacha,  that  on  the  5th  they  made  another 
sally,  in  which  they  killed  Detroye,  Chef  de 
Brigade,  and  several  others  of  the  besiegers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  squadron  dis- 
covered, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel, 
a  corvette,  and  nine  sail  of  gun- boats,  laden  with 
artillery  and  ammunition,  intended  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Acre.  Seven  vessels  belonging 
to  this  flotilla,  containing  all  the  battering  train, 
were  captured  ;  aud  this  fortunate  incident  con- 
tributed greatly  to  save  the  city,  no  intelligence 
having  been  received  by  the  French  army  of  the 
three  frig  ites  which  had  sailed  from  Alexandria 
for  Jaffa. 

At  this  period  of  the  siege,  D'jezzar  dis- 
persed his  firmans  among  the  Naplouzians,  as 
well  as  into  the  towns  in  the  Said,  requesting 
the  true  believers  to  raise  and  overwhelm  the 
infidels. 

The  British  squadron,  which  had  been 
driven  from  the  unsheltered  anchorage  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  by  the  equinoctial  gales,  had  no 
sooner  resumed  its  station,  than  another  sortie 
was  determined  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying a  mine,  made  by  the  enemy  below  the 
tower.  In  this  operation,  undertaken  on  the 
7th,  the  British  marines  and  seamen  were  to 
force  their  way  into  the  mine,  while  the  Turkish 
troops  attacked  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  sally  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  just  before  day-light  j  aud  Lieutenant 
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Wright,  who  commanded  (he  seamen-pioneers, 
notwithstanding  he  received  two  shots  in  his  right 
arm  as  he  advanced,  entered  the  mine  with  the 
pikem?it,  and  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  it,  where 
he  verified  its  direction,  and  by  pulling1  down  the 
supporters,  destroyed  all  that  could  be  destroyed 
in  its  present  state ;  Colonel  Douglas  supported 
the  seamen  in  this  service  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  and  brought  off  Lieutenant  Wright, 
who  had  scarcely  strength  left  to  get  out  of  the 
enemy's  trenches,  from  which  they  were  not  dis- 
lodged. In  this  gallant  enterprise,  Major  Old- 
field,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  marines  from 
the  Theseus  had  been  confided,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  French. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  Acre  that  Bona- 
parte had  to  contend  ;  all  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts  were  in  arms,  and  the  Samaritan  Arabs 
evince:!  so  much  daring  as  to  make  incursions 
even  into  his  camp.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  dispatched  first  the  General  of  Brigade,  Junot, 
and  afterwards  Kleber,  against  the  enemy,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  drive  across  the  Jordan. 
Finding  that  the  troops  already  sent  from  the 
main  army,  strengthened  as  they  had  been  by  one 
thousand  infantry,  were  still  insufficient  to  crush 
the  native  force  brought  into  the  field,  Bonaparte 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  enemy  in  per- 
son. Having  repaired  through  Fouli,  along  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  he  perceived  on  the  16th 
Kleber's  division,  •'consisting  of  two  thousand 
Frenchmen,  fighting  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  nearly  encircled  by  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand  horse.*  The  commander-in-chief  im- 
mediately formed  his  infantry  and  cavalry  into 
three  squares,  with  a  design  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
towards  Jennin,  where  their  magazines  were 
established,  and  to  drive  them  before  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  Murat.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Adjutant-general  Le  Turq,  with  the 
cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  detached 
against  the  Mamelukes,  which  he  descried  at 
some  distance,  while  General  Rampon  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  General 
Vial  to  intercept  them  in  their  flight. 

No  sooner  had  Kleber  received  intimation, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve-pounder,  that  he 
was  about  to  be  succoured,  than  he  immediately 
attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Fouli  with  the 
bayonet;  he  then  charged  the  cavalry,  which  had 
already  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
French  horse  under  Rampon,  and  obliged  them, 
after  experiencing  much  loss,  to  retire  behind 
Mount  Tabor,  wherea  great  number  were  drowned 
in  the  river  Jordan.  The  result  of  the  battle  of 
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Esdron,  or  of  Mount  Tabor,  was  the  discomfiture  BOOK  II. 
of  twenty- five  thousand  cavalry,   and  ten   thou- 
sand  infantry,  by  four  thousand  French  troops  ;f  CllAI>- 
the  capture  of  all  the  enemy's    magazines;   and 
their  flight  to  Damascus,  with  a  loss  of  five  thou- 
sand men.     Nor  could  they  conceive  how,  at  the 
same  moment,  they  could  have  been  defeated  on 
a  line  of  seven  and  twenty  miles,  so  little  notion 
had  they  of  a  combined  operation. 

Bonaparte,  having  burnt  the  Naplou/ian  vil- 
lages, and  killed  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  hastened  to  return 
to  the  camp  before  Acre,  and  took  with  him  his 
etat  major,  the  division  of  General  Bon,  and  the 
corps  of  cavalry  under  General  Murat. 

The  siege  was  now  pushed  on  with  increased 
vigour,  and  the  invaders  at  length  beheld  the 
completion  of  the  mine  destined  to  destroy  the 
tower,  which  had  so  long  withstood  all  their 
efforts  ;  but  on  setting  fire  to  the  mine  on  the 
25th,  the  operation  was  found  to  be  incomplete. 
Although  one  of  the  angles  was  carried  away,  the 
breach  remained  as  difficult  of  access  as  before, 
and  such  showers  of  burning  materials  were 
poured  down  upon  a  body  of  grenadiers,  who 
were  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  tower  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  fortress,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
and  General  Caffarelli,  and  the  Cnefde  Battaillon 
Say,  perished  in  these  enterprises,  while  General 
Veaux,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction, 
were  dangerously  wounded. 

The  garrison,  invigorated  by  the  presence  of 
the  English,  and  defended  by  the  skill  of  Phil- 
lippeaux,  who  unfortunately  soon  after  died,  of  a 
fever  contracted  by  want  of  rest,  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions  in  the  public -service,  had  by  this 
time  erected  cavaliers,  and  constructed  two 
places  of  arms,  together  with  batteries,  so  con- 
trived as  to  flank  the  tower,  and  produce  all  the 
advantage  arising  from  a  cross-fire.  But  on  the 
1st  of  May,  after  many  hours  heavy  cannonade 
from  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  brought  by  the 
enemy  from  Jaffa,  a  fourth  attempt  was  made  to- 
mount  the  breach,  now  much  widened.  The 
Tigre  moored  on  one  side,  and  the  Thoseus  on 
the  other,  flanked  the  town-walls;  and  the  gun- 
boats, launches,  and  other  row-boats,  continued 
to  flank  the  e.iemy's  trenches,  to  their  great  an- 
noyance, till  at  length  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  obliged  to  desist  from  (he  attack. 
At  this  time,  though  the  forty-fourth  day  of  the 
siege,  the  garrison  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
themselves  in  a  better  stale  of  defence  than  they 
were  on  the  first  day  the  enemy  opened  their 
trenches,  and  the  gallant  defenders  of  Acre  felt 
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BOOK  IF.  increased  confidence  that  they  should  be  able  to 
resist  every  assault  of  the  besiegers. 

The  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  various 
repulses,  continued  to  batter  in  a  breach  with 
progressive  success,  and  up  to  the  9th  of  May, 
had  made  nine  several  attempts  to  storm,  but 
had  as  often  been  beaten  back  with  immense 
slaughter.  In  effect,  the  siege  of  Acre  had  been 
one  continued  battle  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  trenches,  interrupted  at  short  intervals  by 
the  excessive  fatigue  of  every  individual  on  both 
sides. 

The  garrison  had  long  been  in  expectation 
of  a  reinforcement,  under  Hassan  Bey,  yvho  had 
originally  received  orders  to  advance  against 
Alexandria,  but  was  afterwards  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  relief  of  Acre.  It  was  not  however 
till  the  fifty-first  day  of  the  siege,  that  this  fleet 
made  its  appearance  ;  and  the  approach  of  so 
much  additional  strength  was  the  signal  to  Bo- 
naparte for  a  most  vigorous  and  persevering 
assault,  in  hopes  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
before  the  reinforcement  could  disembark.  The 
constant  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  in- 
creased ten-fold,  and  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions of  the  garrison,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
Several  cannon  and  carroiiades,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Schoder,  the  master's  mate  of 
the  Theseus,  Mr.  Jones,  midshipman  of  the 
Tigre,  and  Mr.  Bray,  the  carpenter  of  the  same 
ship,  the  enemy  continued  to  gain  ground,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  lodgment  in  the  second  story 
of  the  north-east  tower. 

Day-light  on  the  9th  shewed  the  French 
standard  unfurled  on  the  owter  angle  of  the  tower, 
and  their  troops  had  covered  themselves  in  the 
lodgment,  having  constructed  two  tra/verses 
across  the  ditch  composed  of  sand  bags,  and 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  built  in  with  them.  At 
this  most  critical  point  of  the  contest,  Hassan 
Bey's  troops,  though  they  had  advanced  half 
way  towards  the  shore,  were  still  in  their  boats. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  energy  and  talents  gave 
effect  to  every  operation,  and  generally  secured 
its  success,  landed  the  boats  on  the  mole,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crew,  marched 
them  to  the  breach,  each  man  being  armed  with  a 
pike.  A  heap  of  ruins  between  the  besieged  and 
the  besiegers  served  as  a  breast- work  for  both  ; 
the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched,  and  the 
spear  heads  of  the  standards  locked.  D'jezzar 
Pacha,  hearing  that , the  English  were  on  the 
breach,  quitted  his  station,  where,  according  to 
the  ancient  Turkish  custom,  he  was  sittin  '  to 
reward  such  as  should  brinjr  him  the  heads  of  the 
enemy,  and  distributing  cartridges  with  his  own 
hands.  This  "  energetic  old  man,"*  coming 
behind  his  British  allies,  pulled  them  down 


with  violence,  saying,  if  any  harm  happen  to  our 
English  friends  all  will  be  lost.  The  whole  of 
the  reinforcement  being  now  landed,  the  pacha, 
with  some  difficulty,  so  far  subdued  his  jealousy, 
as  to  admit  the  Chifflick  regiment,  of  a  thousand 
men,  into  the  garden  of  his  seraglio.  From 
thence  a  vigorous  sally  was  made,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  obtain  possession  of  the  enemy's  third 
parallel  or  nearest  trench,  but  the  Turks  were 
unequal  to  such  a  movement,  and  they  were 
driven  back  into  the  town  with  loss.  This  sortie, 
although  -it  did  not  succeed,  had  the  effect  of 
obliging  the  enemy  to  expose  themselves  above 
their  parapets,  and  the  flanking  fire  of  the  gar- 
rison, aided  by  a  few  hand  grenades,  thrown  by 
Mr.  Savage,  midshipman  of  the  Theseus,  dis- 
lodged them  from  the  tower,  and  killed  or 
dispersed  all  that  remained  at  that  station. 
Still  determined  to  persevere,  the  enemy  elected 
a  new  breach  by  an  incessant  fire  directed  to  the 
southward,  every  shot  knocking  down  whole 
sheets  of  a  wall,  much  less  solid  than  that  of  the 
tower,  on  which  they  had  expended  so  much  time 
and  ammunition.  The  group  of  French  generals 
and  aides-de-camp,  which  the  shells  from  the 
sixty-eight  pounders  had  frequently  dispersed, 
was  now  re-assembled  on  an  eminence,  rendered 
famous  by  the  exploits  of  an  English  chief,  and 
Bonaparte  was  distinguishable  on  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion's  Mount,  burning  with  rage,  and 
indicating,  by  his  gesticulations,  that  the  attack 
was  to  be  renewed.  A  little  before  sun-set,  a 
massive  column  appeared  advancing  to  the  breach 
with  solemn  step.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
pacha,  the  breach  was  not  this  time  defended, 
but  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy  was  let  in,  and 
then  closed  upon,  according  to  the  Turkish  mode 
of  war.  The  column  thus  mounted  the  breach 
unmolested,  and  descended  from  the  ramp-irt  into 
the  pacha's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  bravest  and  most  advanced  among  them  lay 
headless  corpses,  the  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a 
dagger  in  the  other,  proving  more  than  a  match 
for  the  bayonets.  The  survivers,  finding  the 
assault  desperate,  hastened  to  sound  a  retreat, 
and  General  Lannes,  who  was  seen  heroically 
encouraging  his  men  to  mount  the  breach,  was 
curried  off  severely  wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 
In  this  ensanguined  conflict,  General  Ron, band 
was  killed,  and  on  the  same  day,  General  Bon 
received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  after- 
wards expired.  Thus  ended  a  contest,  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  five  and  twenty  hours, 
and  iu  which,  nature,  sinking  under  the  exertion, 
demanded  a  respite. 

About  this  period,  Bonaparte  received  in- 
telligence of  various  insurrections  in  Egypt,  and 
although  the  insurrectionary  spirit  did  not  again 
shew  itself  at  Cairo,  nor  iu  any  of  the  principal 
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cities,  yet,  in  the  provinces  of  Benishef,  Charkie, 
and  Bahere,  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
French  generals,  and  all  the  activity  of  their 
troops,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations  an  impostor  arose, 
pretending  to  be  the  Angel  El  Muhdi,  whose 
coming  is  announced  in  the  koran,  and  who  as- 
serted that  neither  the  muskets,  the  bayonets,  the 
sabres,  nor  even  the  artillery  of  the  French, 
could  injure  the  genuine  believers,  who  should 
fight  under  his  invincible  standard  !  Having 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  obtained 
some  partial  successes,  which  served,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  superstitious  people,  to  give 
countenance  to  his  pretensions,  the  new  gene- 
ral marched,  in  full  confidence  of  success,  from 
Rhatnanieh  to  Damenhour  ;  but  here  his_  career 
terminated,  for  General  Lanusse  advancing  at 
the  head  of  a  moveable  column,  dispersed  the 
followers  of  the  Angel  El  Maluli,  who  was 
himself  wounded,  and  put  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  forces  to  the  sword. 

in  proportion  as  the  troops  of  Bonaparte 
before  Acre  relaxed  in  their  zeal,  and  the  capture 
of  the  place  became  dubious,  chagrin  and  indig- 
nation began  to  he  visible  in  the  face  and  actions 
of  that  general,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
beheld  himself  foiled,  and  that  too  by  a  town 
scarcely  defensible  according  to  the  rules  of  art ; 
while  the  surrounding  hills  were  crowded  with  a 
multitude  of  spectators,  waiting  the  result  of  the 
contest  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  for  the  victor. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  plague  had  by  this  time 
found  its  way  into  the  French  camp,  and  seven 
hundred  men  had  already  fallen  martyrs  to  that 
terrible  malady.  In  this  deplorable  situation 
it  was  determined  by  the  French  commander- 
in-chief  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  General 
Kleber's  division  was  recalled  from  the  fords 
of  Jordan,  to  take  its  turn  in  the  daily  efforts  to 
mount  the  breach  at  Acre,  in  which  every  other 
division  in  succession  had  failed,  with  the  loss  of 
'their  bravest  men,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
their  officers.  Before  this  reinforcement  could 
commence  its  operations,  another  sally  was  made 
by  the  Turkish  Chifllick  regiment,  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  May  :  these  troops,  acting  under  the. 
command  of  Soliman  Aga,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
enemy's  third  parallel  ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  a 
few  of  the  Turks  carried  them  on  to  the  second 
trench,  where  they  lost  some  of  their  standards, 
though  they  succeeded  before  their  retreat  in 
spiking  four  guns.  Kleber's  division,  instead  of 
mounting  the  breach,  according  to  Bonaparte's 
intention,  were  thus  obliged  to  spend  their  time 
and  strength  in  recovering  these  works,  in  which 
they  succeeded  after  a  conflict  of  three  hours, 


leaving  every  thing  in  statu  quo,  except  the  loss  BOOK  II, 

of  men,    which  was  very  considerable  on  both  : 

sides.     After  this  failure,  the  French  grenadiers  CHAP.  XI. 
absolutely  refused  to  mount  the  breach  any  more  v~" -v-*— ' 
over  the  putrid   bodies  of  their  unburied  coin-       1799 
panions,  sacrificed  in  former  attacks  by  Bona- 
parte's  impatience  and  precipitation,  which  led 
him  to  commit  such  palpable  errors,  that  even 
seamen  could  take  advantage  of  them.* 

The  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  expedition  into 
Syria,  were  now  approximating  towards  their 
close ;  Bonaparte's  presence  was  required  in 
Egypt,  and  despairing  of  prosecuting  the  siege 
to  a  successful  issue,  he  directed  his  last  eflbrt 
to  purposes  of  revenge.  With  this  view  he 
ordered  that  all  the  batteries,  cannon,  and  mor- 
tars, should  be  directed  against  the  palace  of 
D'jezzar,  and  that  the  remainder  ofthesiega- 
amrnunition  should  be  expended  in  demolishing 
the  fortifications  and  other  public  buildings.  To 
check  this  work  of  destruction,  the  besieged  made, 
two  vigorous  sorties  from  the  garrison  on  the 
16th  of  May,  in  both  of  which  they  were  driven 
back  with  loss. 

During  the  night  cf  the  17th,  the  French 
army  began  the  removal  of  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  the  park  of  artillery;  and  on  the  18th  and 
19th,  the  advanced-guard,  under  General  Junot,. 
quitting  the  camp  before  Acre,  marched  towards 
Egypt,  and  took  a  position  at  Saffarie.  On  the 
20th,  the'  garrison,  perceiving  the  force  of  the 
French  to  be  much  weakened,  made  a  general 
sortie,  which  they  repeated  in  the  afternoon  with 
increased  vigour ;  but  neither  of  these  efforts 
were  attended  with  complete  success,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  the  French  removed  their  bat- 
tering cannon,  having  previously  destroyed  an 
aqueduct  of  several  leagues  in  length,  which 
supplied  the  town  of  Acre  with  fresh  water,  and 
reduced  all  the  magazines  and  crops  in  its  vicinity 
to  ashes.  This  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  i\\e  gtnc- 
rale  was  beat,  and  the  siege,  after  sixty  days  con- 
tinuance, was  raised. 

In  the  midst  of  his  disasters,  Bonaparte,  ever 
fertile  in  expedients,  cheered  the  spirits  of  hi& 
drooping  followers,  and  animated  them  to  fresh'' 
exertions,  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pour- 
trayed  their  achievements  in  glowing  colours,  andi 
represented  Acre  as  a  place  not  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  days. 

On  raising  the  siege  of  Acre,  Bonaparte  was. 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  heavy  artillery, 
either  buried  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  it  was" 
easily  raised,  and  this  battering  train,  amount- 
ing to  23  pieces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the1 
English.  The  French,  after  blowing  up  the  for -^ 
tifications  of  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  and  inflicting  a  te,r.-> 
rible  vengeance  on  those  who  had  defended  their 


*  See  Sir  Si.liicj  Smith's  Letter  to'Lord  Nelson,  dated  "  Tig-re,  off  Jaffa,  May  30,  1799." 
(No.  20.)  4  B 
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country  against  the  invaders,  passed  over  (he' 
desert,  and  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  ignorant  of  recent  events,  as  victors. 
Unabashed  by  his  late  check,  and  unintiraidated 
by  the  sinistrous  communications  of  a  soldiery, 
who  had  lately  murmured  against  and  even 
menaced  their  chief,  Bonaparte  distributed  re- 
compenses to  some,  inflicted  marks  of  ignominy 
on  others,  and  so  far  regained  the  confidence  of 
all,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  army 
offered  to  encounter  new  toils  and  new  dangers 
in  Egypt,  under  a  commander  whom  they  were 
on  the  point  of  sacrificing  in  Syria.* 

Notwithstanding  the  late  expedition  had 
inflicted  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  upon  the 
French  army,  seven  hundred  of  whom  died  of 
the  plague,  and  five  hundred  in  battle,  exclusive 
of  eighteen  hundred  rendered  incapable  of  pre- 
sent service  by  their  wounds, f  yet  the  troops, 
still  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  summons  to  march  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
who  had  landed  in  that  quarter.  No  sooner  did 
Bonaparte  learn  that  a  fleet  of  about  one  hun- 
dred sail,  well  stored  with  troops,  after  anchor- 
ing at  Aboukir,  had  seized  on  the  fort,  and 
threatened  to  besiege  Alexandria,  than  he  re- 
solved to  march  against  the  Turks  in  person  ; 
and  that  the  enemy  might  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  Arabs  and  the 
Dessaix  was  directed  once  more 
Murad  Bey,  while  Ibrahim  Bey  and  his  parti- 
sans were  opposed  by  General  Regnier. 

On  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  he  learned  that  the  enemy,  consisting 
of  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
Mustapha  Pacha,  were  intrenching  themselves 


Mamelukes,    General 
to  act  against 


in  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir,  where  a  great 
number  of  cannon  had  already  been  disembarked. 
Being  determined  to  attack  the  pacha  before  he 
could  be  joined  by  the  natives,  the  French  army 
was  put  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  July. 

After  a  march  of  two  hours,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  advanced- guard  began  to  fire  at  each 
other,  Bonaparte  ordered  the  columns  to  halt, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  dispo- 
sitions for  the  attack.  General  Destaing  was 
dispatched  with  three  battalions  to  carry  a 
height  on  the  enemy's  right,  occupied  by  a 
thousand  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  pic- 
quet  of  cavalry  received  orders  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  the  adjoining  village.  While  this  ope- 
ration was  executed  with  great  success,  and  the 
village  carried,  General  Lannes  advanced  to- 
wards a  mountain  of  sand  on  the  left,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  two  thousand  men,  with 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  were  posted  ;  the  Turkish 
troops  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  after  a  distant 
cannonade,  but  their  retreat  was  cut  oft'  by  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  platoon  of  guides, 
and  the  whole  squadron,  without  the  exception  of 
a  single  man,  was  either  killed  or  precipkated  into 
the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this  partial  success, 
the  Turks  still  dci'ended  their  intrenchments, 
particularly  a  large  redoubt,  with  the  most  per- 
severing gallantry,  and  even  continued  to  send 
forward  detachments,  who  marched  against  the 
assailants  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  country- 
men, and  engaged  the  fronts  of  the  columns  man 
to  man.  Some  of  the  mussulmans,  unable  to 
pierce  the  forest  of  bayonets,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  wrest  from  the  fusils  these  destructive 
weapons  ;  driven  to  despair,  they  cast  their  own 


*  "  PROCLAMATION. 

"  Head-quarters,  before  Acre,  28th  Flereal,  (I7tk  of  May)  An  7,  1799. 
"  BONAPARTE,  General-  in-chief. 

"  SOLDIERS, 

"  You  have  traversed  the  desert  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arab  force.  The  army 
which  was  on  its  march  to  invade  Egypt,  is  destroyed  ;  you  have  taken  its  general,  its  field  artillery,  camels,  and  its  baggage  ;  you  have 
taken  all  the  fortified  posts  which  secure  the  wells  of  the  desert  ;  and  you  have  dispersed,  in  the  districts  of  Mount  Tabor,  those  swarms 
of  brigands,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  plunder  of  Egypt. 

"  The  thirty  shins  which,  twelve  days  since,  you  saw  enter  the  port  of  Acre  with  troops,  were  destined  for  an  attack  upon 
Akxandria  ;  but  you  compelled  them  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  and  several  of  their  standards  will  contribute  to  adorn  your  trium- 
phal entry  into  Egypt. 

"  Finally,  after  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained  a  war,  during  three  months,  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  taken  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  stand  of  colours,  and  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  razed  or  destroyed  the  fortifications  at  Gaza,  Jafla,  Caiffa,  and 
at  Acre,  we  prepare  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  the  approaching  season  for  landing  imperiously  calls  for  our  presence. 

"  A  few  days  longer  might  give  you  the  hope  of  taking  the  pacha  in  his  palace;  but,  at  this  season,  the  castle  of  Acre 
vs  not  worth  the  loss  of  those  days,  nor  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  roust  fall  in  the  time,  and  are  now  necessary  for  more  essential 
services. 

"  Soldiers,—  we  have  yet  a  toilsome  and  perilous  task  to  perform.  After  having  secured  ourselves  from  attacks  from  the 
eastward,  this  campaign,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  we  should  repel  the  efforts  made  from  the  west.  You  will,  in  that  case,  have 
new  opportunities  of  acquiring  glory  ;  and  if,  engaged  in  so  many  encounters,  each  day  is  marked  by  the  death  of  a  brave  comrade. 
fresh  soldiers  will  come  forward,  and  supply  the  ranks  of  that  select  number,  which  best  gives  an  irreastible  impulse  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  um  commands  victory. 

(Signed)  «  BONAPARTE." 


General  Berthier. 
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muskets  behind  them,  and  fought  with  the  most 
heroic  fortitude  with  the  sabre  and  the  pistol. 
General  Fugieres,  who  had  advanced  with  a 
numerous  detachment,  was  first  wounded  in  the 
head  and  then  lost  an  arm  :  The  Adjutant-gene- 
ral Le  Turq,  having  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
induce  this  column  to  throw  itself  into  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  leaped  into  them  himself 
— but  he  was  alone,  and  death  soon  put  a  period 
to  his  career  of  glory.  Encouraged  by  this  event, 
the  mussulmans  pressed  on  to  the  combat :  and  to 
so  high  a  pitch  did  they  carry  their  daring,  that 
many  of  them  were  seen,  at  intervals,  rushing 
from  behind  their  works  to  earn  the  silver 
aigrette,  destined  for  every  soldier  who  should 
lay  the  head  of  an  enemy  at  the  feet  of  his  com- 
mander. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  general- 
in- chief  had  brought  up  a  battalion  of  the  second 
light  infantry,  and  another  of  the  sixty-ninth, 
to  storm  the  works  occupied  by  the  left  flank 
of  the  Turks.  General  Lannes,  who  was  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  this  column,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  moment,  when  many  of 
the  Turks  had  sallied  out  of  their  intrenchments, 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  redoubt,  attacked 
them  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  the  left  Hank, 
and  on  the  gorge ;  and  the  French  troops, 
having  thrown  themselves  into  the  ditch  and 
scaled  the  parapet,  assailed  their  astonished  foe 
with  fixed  bayonets.  General  Murtit,  availing 
himself  of  the  moment  in  which  General  Lannes 
entered  the  redoubt,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
charge,  and  to  break  through  the  positions  of  the 
Turks,  to  the  very  ditches  of  the  fort.  This 
operation  was  executed  so  opportunely,  and  with 
so  much  vigour  and  effect,  that  at  the  moment  the 
redoubt  was  forced,  the  cavalry  was  on  the  spot 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  the  fort.  The 
Turks,  confounded  and  terror  struck,  beheld 
death  on  every  side  ;  the  infantry  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet ;  the  cavalry  cut  them  down  with 
the  sabre ;  no  alternative  but  the  sea  remained 
from  their  merciless  enemy.  "  To  this  sad 
recourse  they  fled  as  a  last  refuge.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  committed  themselves  to  the  waves, 
amidst  showers  of  musketry  and  grape  shot ; 
never  did  so  terrible  a  sight  present  itself;  not  one 
man  was  saved."*  Mustapha,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army,  with  only  two  hun- 
dred men,  were  made  prisoners,  while  about  two 
thousand  of  the  Ottoman  army  laid  stretched  on 
the  field  of  batttle.  All  the  tents  and  baggage, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  two  had 
been  presented  to  the  Grand  Signior  by  the 
court  of  London,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  loss  of  the  French  army  on  this 
sanguinary  day,  is  stated  by  their  own  general 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed,  and  about 
seven  hundred  wounded ;  amongst  the  latter  of 


whom  was  General  Murat,  wounded  with  a  pis  •  BOOK  II. 
tol-ball  discharged  by  the   pacha,  when  he  was 


brought  into  the  presence  of  Bonaparte  and  his  CHAP.  XI. 
etat  major. f  The  garrison  of  Aboukir,  though  *•* *~^f**^ 
so  much  panic-struck  during  the  engagement  as  1799 
never  to  fire  a  shot,  continued  for  four  days  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  the  French  army  ;  but  on  the 
29th  of  July,  the  troops,  who  never  capitulate, 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  after  laying  down 
their  arms,  embraced  the  knees  of  the  conqueror. 
On  this  occasion  the  son  of  the  pacha,  with  the 
kiaya,  and  two  thousand  men,  were  made  pri- 
soners; and  within  four  and  twenty  hours  after 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  which  had  been 
driven  to  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, upwards  of  four  hundred  of  their  number 
died  of  repletion,  By  this  expedition,  which 
lasted  only  fifteen  days,  the  Sublime  Porte  lost 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  a  fine 
park  of  artillery.  It  also  terminated  the  exploits 
of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  for  whom  fortune  was 
preparing  a  new  scene,  and  a  more  exalted 
destiny,  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

So  close  had  been  the  blockade  of  Egypt  by 
the  British  fleet,  and  so  difficult  all  communica- 
tion   with    other    countries,   that  the  affairs    of 
Europe  were  but  imperfectly  known  to  General 
Bonaparte.   Astonished  at  receiving  intelligence, 
which  reached  him  through  the  intervention  of 
the  enemy,  of  a  new  war,  as  well  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplied disasters  which  accompanied  its  progress, 
he  conceived  the  romantic  project  of  returning  to 
France,  to  enable  her  once  more  to  triumph  over 
her  enemies,  and  to  heal  the  distractions  of  her 
councils  by  elevating  himself  to  empire.     Leav- 
ing a  sealed  packet,  addressed  to  General  Kleber, 
nominating  that  officer  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Egypt  during  his  absence ;  he  embark- 
ed suddenly,  on  the  21th  of  August,  with  Gene- 
rals Berthier,   Lannes,  Murat,   and   Andreossi, 
accompanied  by  Monge,  Bertholet,  and  Arnaud, 
members  of  the  Egyptian  institute,  and  attended 
by  several  Mamelukes,  the  future  guards  of  his 
person.     By  that  singular  good  fortune  to  which 
Bonaparte  had  so  often  been  indebted,  he  escaped 
repeatedly    from    the  vigilance  of  the   English 
cruisers,  and  landed  first  at  Ajaccio,  and  then  at 
Frejus.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  he  was    courted   by    all    parties,  and 
invited  by  the  directory  to  a  grand  festival,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  found  impossible  to  veil  that 
jealousy  and  distrust  which  now  began  to  prevail 
between  the  general  and  several  of  the  members 
of  the  government.  At  length,  after  many  secret 
interviews   with  Sieyes,  it  was  determined   to 
overturn  the  constitution,  and  introduce  a  form 
of  government  more  consonant  to  the  views  of 
of  the    ambitious     chief,    and    the    intriguing 
director. 


*  General  Berthier.  f  See  Kendal's  JJetes  on  Denon. 
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BOOK  II.          WHILE  the  Turks,   tbe  Syrians,  and  the 

Mamelukes,  were  contending  with  all  their  ener- 

CIIAP.  XII.  gies  against  the  French  invaders  upon  the  plains 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  while  the  Emperor 
and  co-estates  of  Germany,  with  their  Russian 
and  Italian  confederates,  were  waging  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  same  power  in  Ger- 
many, in  Switzerland,  and  in  July,  the  Sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain  determined  to  aid  the 
common  cause,  by  dispatching  a  powerful  arma- 
ment against  the  only  ally  to  the  French  republic. 
The  British  ministry,  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  Holland,  whether  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  foe,  or  of  a  confederate,  and  aware 
that  the  exactions  made  upon  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple by  the  government  of  France  had  become 
a  source  of  disaffection,  determined  on  fitting 
out  a  formidable  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  enemy  of  the  resources  drawn 
from  the  Bata\ian  Republic,  and  of  restoring 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  rank  of  stadtholder, 
and  captain-general  of  the  forces. 

As  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was 
required  upon  this  occasion,  an  application  had 
been  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!),  and 
the  Emperor  Paul  had  consented  to  furnish 
Great  Britain  with  a  supply  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-three  troops,  and 
a  detachment  of  six  ships,  five  frigates,  and 
two  transports.  But  the  emperor,  like  all  ihe 
continental  princes  in  their  dealings  with  Great 
Britain,  took  care  to  indemnify  himself  from  the 
finances  of  his  ally,  and  exacted,  as  the  terms 
of  his  co-operation,  an  immediate  advance  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterl- 
ing, exclusive  of  periodical  payments  of  sixty- 
three  thousand  pounds  monthly. 

While  Russia  was  making  prep  arations  at 


Cronstadt  and  at  Revel,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  repaired  to  Lingen,  on  the  Emms,  where 
he  assembled  all  the  stadtholderian  party  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  opened  an  active  inter- 
course with  the  partisans  of  his  family  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  mean  time  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent :  and 
it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  two  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  the  first  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  the  other  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  English  fleet,  and  the  first  division 
of  the  army,  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and 
fifty  transports,  sailed  from  Margate  and  the 
neighbouring  ports  on  the  13th  of  August,  under 
the  convoy  of  Vice-admiral  Mitchel,  to  join  Lord 
Duncan,  who  was  cruising  in  the  North  Seas  ; 
and  after  encountering  boisterous  weather  for 
several  days,  the  whole  fleet  came  to  anchor  off 
the  Texel  roads,  on  the  22d.  The  signal  was 
now  given,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for 
landing ;  but  towards  evening  the  wind  became 
high,  and  the  fleet  was  compelled  again  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  night.  This  un- 
fortunate event  revealed  to  the  enemy  the  intend- 
ed point  of  debarkation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  26th  that  the  fleet  could  be 
brought  to  anchor  off  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Holland. 

Two  great  objects  were  to  be  embraced 
upon  this  occasion.;  the  first  was  the  possession  of 
the  Helder,  which  would  not  only  confer  upon 
the  invaders  a  sea-port  and  an  arsenal,  but  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  second,  which  was  the 
possession  of  the  Batavian  fleet,  mast  of  the  sea- 
men and  some  of  the  officers  of  which  were 
greatly  discontented  with  the  government. 

At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the 
troops  began  to  disembark  to  the  south- west  of 
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the  Helder  point,  and  during  the  morning,  the 
bomb  vessels,  sloops,  ;md  gun-  brigs,  being  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  open  a  well-directed  fire,  scoured 
the  beach,  and  prevented  all  opposition.  Although 
no  resistance  was  made  to  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  yet  no  sooner  had  the  first  division  begun 
to  move  forward,  than  they  were  attacked,  near 
Callanstoog,  by  a  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Daen- 
dels,  an  officer  of  some  experience,  and  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  house  of  Orange.  A  warm, 
but  irregular  action  ensued,  which  lasted  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  during  which  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  dislodge  the  right  of  the  British,  now 
posted  on  a  ridge  of  sand-hills,  stretching  along 
the  coast  from  north  to  south,  and  incapable  of 
forming  more  than  one  battalion  in  line  of  battle ; 
but  the  narrowness  of  the  position  was,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  troops  entirely  destitute  of 
horse  and  artillery,  so  that  the  enemy,  instead  of 
being  able  to  make  any  impression,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  retire  to  another  position,  two  leagues 
in  the  rear. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  General  Aber- 
crombie  determined  immediately  to  attack  the 
Heldefc,  although  occupied  by  two  thousand 
troops.  The  brigades  commanded  by  Majors- 
general  Moore  and  Burrard  were  accordingly 
destined  for  this  undertaking,  and  had  received 


orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  ;  but  about  BOOK  W. 
eight   o'clock   on   the  evening   of  the   28th,  the 


*  List   of  the   Dutch   vessels  taken  possession    of  by   tlie  English  in  tlie  Niemie   Diep,  Aug.  28th,    1799. 


Ships.  Guns. 

Broederschap, 64 

Veswagting, 64 


Ships.  Guns. 

Hector, 44 

Venus,  24 

And  the  Heldin.  of  34  guns. 


Guns. 


Ships. 

Dalk 2» 

Minerva, 34 


Glatton  .............  Captain  James  Cobb,  ..................  54 

Komney,  ...........  Captain  John  Lawford,  ...............  50 


.10 


Isis,  ...............  ...Vice-admira!  Mitchel,  ......  ) 

Captain  James  Houghton,  J    ......  ' 

Veteran,  ...........  Captain  A.  C.  Dickson  .............  ,..64 


t  British  Line  of  Battle  on  the  30</i  of  August. 

Guns.    Men.  Guns. 

343  Ardent,  Captain  T.  Berry,  .-. 64 

843  Belliqueux,  Captain  R.  Bulteel, 64 


343 
491 


Melpomene,  Latona,  Shannon,  Juno,  and  Lutine,  frigates. 


Monmouth,  Captain  George  Hart,  64 

Overyssel, Captain  J.  Bazeley 64 

Mistisloff, Captain  M.  Moller, 66 


Men. 
491 
491 
491 
491 
672 


J  Correspondence  between  the  British  and  Batavian  Admirals 

Jsis,  under  sail,  in    /ine   of  battle,  Auy.  30th,   1799. 

"  I  desire  you  will  instantly  hoist  the  flag  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange;  if  you  do  you  will 

be  immediately  considered  friends  of  the   King  of  Great  Britain,  my  most  gracious  sovereign  ;  otherwise  take  the  consequences. 
Painful  it  will  be  to  me  for  the  loss  of  blood  it  will  occasion,  but  the  guilt  will  be  on  your  own  head. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  ANDREW  MITCHEL." 

Vice-admiral  and  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships 

employed  on  the  present  expedition. 
To  Rear-admirat  Storey,  or  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  squadron. 


ANSWER. 


"  ADMIRAL, 


l>tlultr  \<Hir  MilJenui  liy ,    liui    UH      i  .IIT-UI     mat,    LUC   B|JIIIIII£    VM    uuiuau         tnni     MIUUIU  ut:    IAIU  lu  illy   aiuuufll, 

ould  prevent  me  shewing  you  to  the  last  moment,  what  I  could  do  for  my  sovereign,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  no  other  than  the 
latavian  people  and  their  representatives,  when  your  prince's  and  the  Oranse  flag  have  obtained  their  <-nd.  Tbe  traitors  whom  I 
ommanded  refused  tu  fitrht  ;  and  nothing  remains  to  me -and  to  my  brave  officers,  but  vain  r*ge  and  tht  dreadful  reflection  of  our 


On   board  the   Washington,  anchored  under  the  Vleiter,  Aug   30. 

"  Neither  your  superiority,  nor  the  threat   that  the  spilling  of  human  blood   should  be  laid  to  my  account, 
con' '  '  "        ' 

Bat 

commanded  reiuseo  to  htttu  ;  and  nothing  i 

present  situation :  I  therefore  deliver  over  10  you  the  fleet  which  1  command.  From  this  moment  it  is  your  obligation  to  piovjde  for 
the  safety  of  my  officers,  and'lbe  few  brave  men  who  are  on  boaid  the  Batavian  ships,  as  I  declare  mys<  It  and  nay  officers  prisoners 
of  war,  and  remain  to  be  considfied  as  such. 

To   Admiral  Hht?hfl,  (;ummand»uj  his  Britannic  "  I  am,  with  respect, 

A.~«/.sn/'s  squadron  in  the  Texel. 

(No.  20.)  4  C 


"  S.  STOREY." 


1799 


Dutch  ships,  which  had  anchored  in  the  Mars  CHAP.  XII. 
Diep,  got  under  way,  and  the  garrison  was 
withdrawn.  Nor  was  Vice-admiral  Mitchel,  who 
held  the  command  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Duncan, 
inactive  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  he  found  means 
to  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  on  the  28th  obtained  possession  of 
seven  ships  of  war  in  the  Nieuve  Diep,  and  about 
thirteen  Indiamen  and  transports.* 

Having  shipped  pilots  at  the  Helder,  the 
British  admiral  afterwards  got  under  sail  with  his 
squadron,  consisting  of  nine  men  of  war  and  five 
frigates,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  follow  to  the  walls  of 
Amsterdam,  unless  they  surrendered  to  the 
British  flag,  or  capitulated  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Accordingly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  the  line  of  battle  being 
formed,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  action,f 
and  notwithstanding  two  ships  and  a  frigate  ran 
on  shore,  the  English  passed  the  Helder  Point 
and  Mars  Diep,  and  continued  their  course  along 
the  Texel  in  the  channel  that  leads  to  the  Vleiter, 
the  Dutch  being  then  at  anchor  at  the  Red  Buoy. 
Admiral  Mitchel  now  sent  Captain  Reinnie  with 
a  summons  to  Rear-admiral  Storey,  the  Batavian 
commander^,  which  was  in  some  measure  aotici- 
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BOOK  II.  pated  by  the  arrival  of  two  Dutch  officers,  at 

the  earnest  request  of  whom,  the  British  squad- 

Cnxp.  XII.  ron  was  anchored  within  sight  of,  and  at  a  short 
^-^ —v— •-'  distance  from  the  enemy.     1  n  about  an  hour  after, 
1799      the  fleet,    which    had    mutinied  against  its  offi- 
cers  and  in   favour  of   the   Orange  party,  was 
reluctantly  surrendered  to  Admiral  Mitchel  by 
the  Dutch  commander.* 

The  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  having 
occasioned  great  consternation  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  the  president  of  the  Bata- 
vian  directory  repaired  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  delivered  an  animated  and  animating  speech 
upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
indignation  at  "  so  infamous  a  treason." 

"  Has  the  Batavian  people,"  exclaimed  he,  "  so  long 
cherished  those  monsters  in  order  that  they  should  at  last  be 
hi  -frayed  by  them !  May  the  enemy  always  receive  such 
vile  wretches,  whom  we  do  not  acknowledge  either  as 
Dutchmen  or  as  frllow-  citizens '.  May  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  it !  Vengeance  will  assuredly  overtake  them  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  my  fellow-citizens,"  added  he,  "  deeply  as 
this  stroke  may  be  felt  by  every  patriotic  heart,  it  ought 
not  to  render  us  dejected  ;  we  know  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  country  and  the  people;  these  we  «ill  fulfil; 
and  sooner  shall  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  soil  on 
which  we  stand,  be  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  than  the 
enemy  triumph  over  our  firmness.  The  Batavian  soldiers, 
united  with  our  French  brethren,  at  this  moment  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  country's  liberties,  wiH  sown  prove  that 
generous  blood  boils  in  their  veins.  On  these  our  expecta- 
tions rest,  and  may  God  assist  them !" 

Nor  was  their  ally,  who  appeared  hitherto 
to  have  neglected  them,  any  longer  idle ;  for  an 
army  of  observation  lately  formed  on  their  fron- 
tiers, received  orders  to  march,  and  General 
Brune,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  pupil  from 
the  school  of  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief,  published  the  following  short 
but  energetic  address  : — 

"  Magistrates  of  the  Batavian  republic!  Behold  the 
shades  of  Van  Tromp,  De  Witt,  De  Ruyter,  and  Barne- 
veld,  burst  through  their  sacred  tombs,  that  you  may  be 
animated  by  their  spirit,  and  denounce  death  against  the 
traitors  to  their  country  !  Be  on  your  guard  respecting  the 
emigrants ;  oppose  the  impious  Orange  faction  ;  unite  with 
the  people,  and  overwhelm  the  English." 

While  the  Dutch  and  the  French  authorities 
were  thus  exerting  themselves,  the  British  army, 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  sand-hills, 
advanced,  on  the  first  of  September,  and  assumed 
a  position  with  the  right  to  Petten,  on  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  and  the  left  on  the  Oude  Sluys,  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  By  this  evolution;  a  fertile 


country  was  open  to  the  invaders,  while  the 
canal  of  Zuyper,  immediately  in  front,  contributed 
greatly  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  enabled 
them  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival 
of  additional  forces. 

The  Batavian  government  bavins:  collected 
a  considerable  force  in  front  of  the  British  lines, 
determined  upon  an  attack,  which  was  commenced 
at  day -break  on  the  10th,  on  the  centre  and  right, 
from  St.  Maarten's  to  Petten,  in  three  columns, 
with  a  force  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  column  on  the  right,  composer!  of  Dutch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  (ieneral  Daeii('"!s, 
directed  its  attack  against  the  village  of  St. 
Martin  ;  the  centre,  under  General  de  Monceaii, 
consisting  of  troops  of  the  same  nation,  marched 
against  the  British  at  Crabbendam  and  Zuyper 
Sluys  ;  while  the  left  column,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Brune,  composed  of  French 
soldiers,  advanced  against  the  position  occupied 
by  Major-general  Burrard.  The  advance,  par- 
ticularly on  the  left  and  centre,  was  made  with 
great  intrepidity ;  but  although  two  of  the 
detachments  had  penetrated  upon  this  occasion 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  British,  yet  they  experienced  a  degree  of 
resistance  that  reflected  great  honour  on  the 
army,  and  about  ten  o'clock  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  their  former  position,  with  a  loss  of 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  besides 
one  piece  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  military  stores,  while  the  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  Major-general 
Moore,  who  commanded  the  right  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  received  at  flesh  wound  during  the 
action,  exhibited  his  usual  spirit  and  judgment ; 
Colonel  Spencer  also  defended  the  village  of  St. 
Martin  with  distinguished  gallantry  ;  while  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smyth,  who  commanded  two 
battalions  of  the  twentieth,  stationed  near  Crab- 
bendam and  Zuyper  Sluys,  though  the  blood 
was  flowing  in  a  copious  stream  from  a  wound 
in  his  leg,  entreating  his  regiment  to  "  remem- 
ber Minden,"  led  them  on  to  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  foe. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  being  now  deemed 
peculiarly  auspicious,  the  second  division  of 
troops,  consisting  of  three  brigades,  was  em- 
barked, and  the  Duke  of  York  proceeded  to 
Holland  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army.  Speedily  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Helder,  on  the  13th  of  September,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  witness  the  landing  of  the  Russian 


*  List  of  the  Dutch  squadron  taken  possession  of  in  the  Texel,  by  Viet  admiral  Mitthel,  Aug.  30,  1799. 


Guns. 

Washington,  (Adnural't  ihip,) 74 

Guelderland, 68 

Admiral  de  Ruyter, 6S 

»trecht, <j«, 


Guns. 

Cerberus,  68 

Leyden, 68 

Beehermer,  54 

BaUvier,   .54 


Gun*. 

Amphitrite, 44 

Mars, 44 

Ambuscade 38 

Galatea, 10 
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auxiliary  troops,  consisting  of  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  thousand  effective  men,  under  Ge- 
neral D'Hermann  ;  he  also  found  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  collecting  and  forming  the 
deserters  from  the  Batavian  troops,  as  well  as 
the  volunteers  from  the  Dutch  ships,  into  regular 
battalions. 

The  British  field-marshal,  now  finding  him- 
self placed  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand 
efl'ective  troops,  determined  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  positions,  and  orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  for  that  purpose.  After  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  the  army  moved  forward  in 
four  columns,  through  a  country  which  in  every 
direction  presented  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles ;  being  cut  and  intersected  with  wet  ditches 
and  deep  canals,  while  the  bridges  were  all  re- 
moved, and  the  roads  either  rendered  impassable, 
or  obstructed  by  means  of  abbatis,  consisting  of 
felled  trees,  half  interred  in  the_  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  present 
a  nearly  impenetrable  barrier.  In  addition  to 
these  obstructions,  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted 
on  the  heights  of  Camperdiiyne,  Walmenhuysen, 
Schoreldam,  and  along  the  high  sand-hills, 
which  extend  from  the  sea  in  front  of  Petten  to 
the  town  of  Bergen,  while  several  of  the  inter- 
mediate villages  were  strengthened  by  means  of 
intrenchments. 

The  column  under  Lieutenant-general 
D'Hermann  commenced  an  attack  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  in  possession  of  Bergen ; 
but  finding  the  place  abandoned,  they  relaxed 
their  efforts,  and  according  to  their  custom  in 
taking  towns  by  storm,  gave  themselves  up  to 
pillage.  The  vigilant  enemy  instantly  seized  this 
opportunity  to  retrieve  the  day.  Rallying  his 
broken  battalions  under  cover  of  the  woods,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  seasonable 
reinforcement  drawn  from  Alkmaar,  he  attacked 
the  dispersed  Russians  at  different  points  with 
so  much  impetuosity  and  effect,  that  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions  of  their  officers, 
and  the  natural  courage  of  the  men,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  in  disorder  from  Bergen  to 


Moore 
Paget 


*  The  force  and   arrangement  of  the  columns  were  as  follows : — 
Field-marshal   his   Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Conimauder-in-chief. 
FittST  COLUMN,  on  the  right — Three  brigades,  and  the  reserve  of  infantry,  of  Majors-general  D'Oyley,  ) 
!,  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  and  Colonel  Macdonald ;  nine  squadrons  of  light  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lord  > 
;  and  one  troop  of  horse  artillery.  } 


commanded  by 
General  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie. 


SECOND  COLUMN,  centre — Ten  battalions  of  Jlussian  infantry;  three  troops  of  hussars  and  cossacks;!    Major-general 

/   D'Kssen. 


artillery. 

THIRD  COLUMN,  centre — Three  brigades  of  infantry,   of  Majors-general  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Coote,  1  Lieutenant-general 

and  Burrard  ;  one  squadron  of  the  1  ith  light  dragoons ;  artillery.  j  Dundas. 

FOURTH  COLUMN,  on  the  left— Three  brigades  of  infantry-,  of  Majors-general  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  \  Lieutenant-general 

Wnham,  Manners,  and  Don ;  two  battalions  »{  Russians;  and  two  squadrons  of  the  18th  lightdragoons ;  artilleiT.         )  Sir  James  Pulteney. 


1799 


Schorel,    with  the   loss   of  Lieutenants-general  BOOK  11. 

D'Hermann  and   Tchertchekoff,  who  were  both  ~ 

made  prisoners,  and  the  latter  mortally  wounded.  CHAP.  XII. 
The  failure  of  this  detachment  decided  the  fate 
of  the  action ;  for  although  Lieutenant-general 
Dundas  succeeded  in  his  attack  on  the  village 
of  Walmenhuysen,  while  Sir  James  Pulteney 
stormed  and  carried  Ouds  Carspel,  at  the  head 
of  the  Lange  Dyke,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
captured  Hoorne  without  opposition  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  yet  the  troops  thus  victorious  on 
every  other  point  were  recalled,  and  the  army,  in 
consequence  of  one  partial  failure,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  resuming  its  former  position.  The 
capture  of  sixty  officers,  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  men,  with  the  destruction  of  sixteen 
pieces  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  afforded  some 
consolation  for  the  adverse  events  of  this  day  ; 
but,  as  all  equivocal  victories  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  defeats  on  the  part  of  an  invading 
army,  this  upon  the  whole  proved  a  disastrous 
attack,  and  rather  tended  to  inspire  the  enemy 
with  confidence  than  to  deprive  him  of  hope. 

His  royal  highness,  the  commander-in-chief, 
determined  to  resume  offensive  operations  with 
as  little  delay  as  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  would  admit. 
After  the  expedition  had  been  delayed  some  days, 
the  army  was  once  more  put  in  motion,  and  on 
the  2d  of  October,  an  attack  took  place  on  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  troops  were 
again  divided  into  four  columns,  under  Generals 
Abercrombie,  D'Essen,  Dundas,  and  Pulteney  ; 
and  the  plan  was  so  combined  as  to  enable  the 
principal  corps  to  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  intermediate  detachments.* 

At  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
engagement  commenced  by  Colonel  Macdonald's 
reserve,  which  carried  a  redoubt  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Campe ;  while  the  main  body  of  the 
first  column,  conducted  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie, marched  by  the  margin  of  the  tide 
towards  Egmont-op-Zee,  where,  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day,  the  hostile  armies  were  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  road  being  thus 
cleared  on  the  right,  the  centre  column  ascended 
the  sand-hills  at  Campe,  where  they  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  carried  the 
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BOOK  II.  heig-hts  of  Sohorel.     The  enemy  sill  continued  to 

keep  up  a  heavy  cannonade  between  Schorel  and 

CHAP.  XII.  Sehoreldam,     till    the    Russian    column,    sup- 
ported   by    Major-general    Burrard's    brigade, 
advanced  upon  their  position  and  took  posses- 
sion   of   Sehoreldam.       At    this    juncture,    the 
eommnnder-iii-chief,    perceiving  that  the  corps 
on  the  sand-hills  were   unequally  engaged,  im- 
mediately   ordered    the    brigade    under    Lord 
Ohatham  to  advance  from  fhe  plain  to  their  sup- 
port.    This  seasonable  movement  was  executed 
with   the   happiest    effect,  and    by  out-flanking 
the  enemy,  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  range 
of  sand-hills,  and  to   take  shelter  in  the  almost 
impervious    woods     that    lined   their     eastern 
border.      The   enemy  having  rallied  his  force, 
took  up    a    strong  position    at    Bergen,    from 
which   it  was  absolutely   necessary  to   dislodge 
him.      With  this  view  a   general  charge   was 
ordered,  which  was  led  by  the  29th  regiment, 
and  pushed  with  so    much    vigour  and  effect 
by  the  whole  line,  as  to   place  the  British  and 
Russian  force  in  possession   of  the  whole  range 
of  sand-hills.      In  the  midst  of  this  arduous 
struggle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergen,    the 
first    column    of    the    British,    under    General 
Abercrombie,  marched  with  little  opposition  to 
within  a   mile    of    Egmont-op-Zee,    where  the 
enemy  had    posted    on    the  hills  a  large   body 
of  cavalry  and   infantry,  with   a   determination 
to  resist   their  further  progress.     Major-general 
Moore's  brigade,  led  on  by  that  gallant  officer, 
charged    the    enemy's    strong  position,  but  the 
push  of  the  British  bayonet  was   received  with 
firmness,    and    returned    by  a    counter-charge. 
The  contest  was  maintained  with  undiminished 
fury  till    the    close    of  day,    and   the  field  was 
covered    with    the    slain.       The  92d    regiment 
distinguished'  itself   where  all  was  brave,    and 
suffered  severely.     Its  heroic  colonel,  the  Mar- 
quis   of    Huntley,  was  struck  with  a  rifle-shot 
in  the    shoulder;    and    Major-general    Moore, 
after    receiving    two    wounds,    was     compelled 
reluctantly    to    quit  the    field.       But  it  was  to 
the  inspiring  example,  and  the  judicious  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  that  this  brave 
column  owed  its  success  ;  and  who  though  two 
horses    were    shot    under  him,    seemed  wholly 
insensible  of    danger.       The    shades    of    night 
now  began  to  prevail,  when  the  enemy,  deter- 
mining to  make  one  more  effort  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  advanced  with  his  chasseurs 
in  the  face  of  the  British  column,  and  charged 
the  horse    artillery    with    so    much  impetuosity 
as   to   cut  down  several   of  the   troops,  mid  to 
carry  off  two   guns  in  triumph.     Hut  this  suc- 
cess was  of  short  duration  ;  1'or  several  squadrons 
of  the  7th  and  llth  dragoons,  with  Lord  Pa  get 
at  their  head,  suddenly   issuing   from    a  recess 
between   two  sand-hills,    fell  upon   the   cavalry 


of  the  enemy,  who,  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  shock,  rushed  into  the  sea  to  avoid  the  Bri- 
tish sabres.  The  rout  now  became  complete, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  enemy,  favoured 
by  the  approaching  darkness,  effected  their 
escape,  leaving  their  prize  cannon  behind. 
About  sun- set,  the  reserve,  under  Colonel 
Macdonald,  joined  the  first  column,  to  which  it 
had  been  attached  in  the  morning ;  upon  which, 
the  enemy  yielded  up  the  well-contested 
ground,  and  retired  towards  Beverwyck.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  the  combined 
armies  in  the  battle  of  Alkmaar,  was  estimated 
at  twenty-five  thousand,  and  their  loss  is  stated 
at  three  thousand  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  British, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to 
sixteen  hundred,  and  the  loss  of  the  Russians, 
to  six  hundred  men. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  was  visible 
the  next  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
enemy  had,  during  the  night,  evacuated  the 
strong  positions  on  the  Lange  Dyke,  and  the 
Koe  Dyke,  as  well  as  the  extensive  range  of 
elevated  sand-hills.  In  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  allies  took  possession  of 
Egrnont- op-Hoof,  Egmont-op-Zee,  and  Bergen. 
The  town  of  Alkmaar,  the  head- quarters  of 
General  Brune,  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  state  of  North  Holland,  opened  its  gates, 
while  a  number  of  troops  deserted  to  the 
standard  erected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

To  improve  these  advantages,  and  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  means  of  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted strength,  the  Duke  of  York  determined 
to  drive  him  from  Beverwyck,  and  Wyck-op- 
Zee,  and  to  advance  towards  Amsterdam.  The 
advanced  posts  were  accordingly  pushed  for- 
ward, and  the  village  of  Schermerhoorn,  Acher- 
Sloop,  and  Limmen,  occupied  on  the  6th,  with- 
out resistance,  by  the  British  ;  but  the  column  of 
Russian  troops,  under  Major-general  D' Essen, 
in  attempting  to  gain  a  height  near  Baccum,  was 
at  first  firmly  opposed,  and  then  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy's  troops. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  observing  the  critical 
situation  of  the  Russians,  inarched  his  column  to 
their  support ;  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
succouring  his  advanced  corps  by  fresh  forces  ; 
the  action,  though  not  intended  to  be  fought  that 
day,  soon  became  general  along  the  whole  line, 
from  Limmen  to  the  ocean,  and  was  contested  on 
both  sides  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  allied  army  began  to  lose  ground, 
and  to  retire  upon  the  villages  of  Eginont,  where 
they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  with  the 
effective  co-operation  of  the  brigade  under  Major- 
general  Coote,  held  tne  enemy  in  check  during 
tde  whole  day.  Evening  now  set  in,  aecom,- 
panied  with  deluges  of  rain,  yet  still  the  en- 
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gagement  continued,  with  varied  success,  and 
unavailing  obstinacy.  Even  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  combined  with  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, was  found  insufficient  to  terminate  the  com- 
bat. The  fire  of  the  small  arms  was  incessant, 
and  the  vivid  Hashes,  running  along  the  undulat- 
ing line  of  the  hills,  extended  in  various  direc- 
tions into  the  plain  ;  while  the  gloom  of  the 
horizen  was  at  intervals  dispelled  by  the  flame 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  illuminated  train  of  the 
shells.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  liring 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  Anglo-Russian  troops 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field  ;* 
the  engagement  however  proved  undecisive, 
and  the  enemy,  who  soon  after  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  thousand  troops,  maintained 
their  position  between  Bevervvyck  and  VVyck- 
op-Zee. 

The  allied  army  now  found  itself  placed 
in  a  situation  so  critical  as  to  require  the  greatest 
military  talents,  united  with  the  most  mature 
experience,  to  direct  its  future  operations. 
Directly  opposite  lay  the  enemy,  in  a  position 
almost  impregnable,  and  rendered  confident  by 
the  accession  of  strength  just  received.  A 
naked,  barren,  and  exhausted  country,  thinly 
studded  with  a  few  ruined  villages,  scarcely 
affording  shelter  for  the  wounded,  extended  all 
around.  The  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  was 
indeed  protected  by  the  ocean  ;  but  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops,  led  by  an  active  and  resolute 
commander,  threatened  the  left,  and  occupied  the 
almost  inaccessible  position  of  Purmereud.  To 
these  local  obstacles  were  superadded  others,  still 
more  formidable.  The  weather  had  set  in  since 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October  with  increased 
inclemency ;  and  the  roads  were  so  entirely 
broken  up,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  tlie  urgent  necessities  of  the  troops  could 
be  supplied ;  to  these  complicated  evils  the 
whole  army  lay  exposed  on  the  unsheltered 
sand-hills  of  North  Holland — their  arms  and 
ammunition  rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  their 
tents  and  clothing  continually  drenched  with 
torrents  of  rain.  Nor  did  the  stadtholderian 
party  shew  any  disposition  to  support  the  armies 
engaged  in  fighting  their  battles,  but  on  the 
contrary  remained  inactive,  and  apparently  in- 
different to  the  success  of  the  common  cause. 

Alter  weighing  all  these  considerations, 
and  consulting  with  the  lieutenants- general  of  his 
army,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  very 
prudently  gave  orders  to  withdraw  the  forces 
from  their  advanced  position,  which  was  accord- 
ingly effected,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  troops, 
\vho  were  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  that  opposed  their  career. 

About  seven  o'clock   iu  the  evening  of  the 


7th  of  October,  the  night  being  extremely  dark,  BOOK  If. 

and   the   rain   descending    in  cataracts,    a  very 

unexpected  order  was  issued  for  the  troops  to  OHAP.  XII. 
assemble,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
whole  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Pellen 
and  Alkmaar.  By  this  sudden  and  decided  mea- 
sure, the  retreat  was  effected,  in  the  face  of  a  vigi- 
lant and  active  foe,  without  disorder,  orimmediate 
pursuit,  and  with  little  comparative  loss. 

It  now  appeared  advisable  to  return  to 
England  ;  but  as  the  troops  could  not  be  em- 
barked in  the  face  of  a  superior  army  without 
considerable  loss,  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vice-admiral,  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  General  Brune,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  armistice  was  at  length, 
agreed  upon.  It  was  stipulated  upon  this  oc- 
casion,  that  the  combined  English  and  Russian 
army  should  evacuate  the  territories  of  the 
Batavian  republic  by  the  30th  of  November  ; 
that  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  should  be 
considered  as  exchanged  ;  that  the  mounted 
batteries  at  the  Helder  should  be  restored  in 
their  present  state;  that  "eight  thousand  pri- 
soners of  war,  French  and  Batavians,  taken 
before  the  present  campaign,  and  now  detained 
iu  England,  should  be  restored  without  condi- 
tions to  their  respective  countries  ;"  and  finally, 
that  Major-general  Knox  should  remain  with 
the  French  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  this 
convention. 

These  terms,  although  justified  by  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  the  troops,  were  doubtless 
humiliating  ;  but  the  proposition  of  restoring  the 
Batavian  fleet,  surrendered  by  Admiral  Storey, 
and  which  was  at  first  advanced  by  General 
Brune,  was  received  with  just  indignation  ;  and 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  threatened, 
in  case  of  perseverance  in  this  point,  to  cut 
the  sea-dykes  and  inundate  the  whole  country. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition  against  Holland, 
whence  so  many  advantages  had  been  antici- 
.pated,  and  so  much  benefit  augured ;  which, 
instead  of  annihilating  the  influence  of  France — 
restoring  the  independence  of  the  Dutch — and 
increasing  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  British 
name;  confirmed  the  dominion  of  the  French 
republic  in  Holland,  and  superadded  the  claims 
of  gratitude  to  the  pertinacity  of  power..  But 
though  the  military  and  political  objects  of  the 
expedition  failed,  yet  the  naval  department  of  the 
enterprise  was  crowned  with  complete  success, 
and  a  hostile  fleet,  the  last  remnant  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  a  nation  which  once  rivalled  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean,  was  drawn  from  a  posi- 
tion where  it  was  capable  of  exciting  alarm, 
and  added  to  the  already  gigantic  force  of  the 
British  navy. 


*  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Holland  in  1799.  by  E.  Walsh,  M.D.- 
(No.  20.)  4  D 
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WOOK  II.  To    complete    the   military   history  of  this 

•  eventful  year,  the  hostile  operations  of  the  short 

CHAP.  XII.  but  decisive  campaign  in  the  Mysore  country 
'-— -v^«-'/  still  remain  to  be  recorded.  From  the  time  that 
1799  peace  was  concluded  between  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Tippoo  Saib,  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore,  in  the 
year  1792,  the  affairs  of  India  had  remained  in 
a  kind  of  doubtful  and  suspicious  tranquillity. 
The  supposed  lenity  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis 
was  blamed  by  many  who  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  India  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  probable  that  a  prince  of  the  pride  and  spirit 
of  Tippoo  could  submit  without  reluctance  to  a 
treaty  so  inglorious  to  an  independent  monarch. 
Two  great  principles  of  action  appear  to  have 
influenced  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  King  of 
Mysore :  the  one  a  flaming  zeal,  bordering  on 
fanaticism,  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet;  the 
other,  an  hatred  to  the  English,  whom  he  affected 
to  denominate  polytheists,  and  considered  as  a 
mercenary  band  of  commercial  spoilers,  who,  by 
uniting  intrigue  with  trade,  and  the  profession 
of  arms  with  an  inordinate  thirst  for  dominion, 
had  obtained  an  undue  and  alarming  preponder- 
ance in  the  east.  Not  content  with  augmenting 
his  army,  and  collecting  able  officers,  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  he  corresponded  with  all  the 
neighbouring  courts,  and  solicited  by  turns  every 
raahometan  power  in  Asia,  to  enter  into  a  holy 
war,  for  the  extirpation  of  his  enemies,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  enemies  of  all  true  believers. 
Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  Europe ; 
for  he  had  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  Louis 
XVI.  and  now  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
French  republic,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  he 
had  formerly  sought  that  of  the  monarch.  In  a 
dispatch  to  the  executive  directory  of  France, 
written  from  Seringapatam,  and  dated  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1797,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  ambassadors,  in  order  to  testify  his 
friendship  to  the  government  of  France;  and  in 
a  letter  of  the  same  date,  addressed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  residing  in  the  isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  he  says,  "  I  perceive  it  is 
now  the  moment  for  me  to  revive  the  friendship 
which  I  have  always  entertained  for  your  nation  : 
I  acknowledge  the  sublimity  of  your  constitution  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  1  propose  to 
your  nation,  and  to  you,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
fraternity,  which  shall  be  for  ever  indissoluble, 
and  shall  be  founded  on  republican  principles  of 
sincerity  and  good  faith.  If  you  will  assist  me, 
in  a  short  time  not  an  Englishman  shall  remain 
in  India  ;  the  springs  •nlik-h  I  have  touched  have 
put  all  India  in  motion."* 

The  French  government,  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  extending  their  influence  in 
the  east,  and  of  shaking  the  power  of  the  British  in 


that  quarter,  did  not  fail  to  return  suitable  answers 
to  these  ardent  expressions  of  attachment  ;  and 
General  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  ad- 
dressed to  the  sultaun,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Cherif  of  Mecca,  a  letter  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  You  have,"  said  the  French 
general,  "  already  been  informed  of  my  arrival 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumer- 
able and  invincible  army,  full  of  desire  to  deliver 
you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England.  I  eagerly 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  the' 
desire  I  have  ot  being  informed  by  you,  by  the 
way  of  Muscat  and  Mecca,  as  to  your  political 
situation  :  I  should  even  wish  that  you  would 
send  some  intelligent  and  confidential"  person  to 
Suez,  or  to  Cairo,  with  whom  I  may  confer. 
May  the  Almighty  increase  your  power,  and  des- 
troy your  enemies  !" 

No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  arri- 
val of  a  French  army  in  Egypt  reached  Ben- 
gal, than  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  (now  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley)  the  governor-general,  gave 
orders  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  ;  and  while  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  war,  his  lordship  used 
his  utmost  exertions  to  accommodate  the  dif- 
ferences by  negociation  ;  but  the  sultntm  met 
all  his  lordship's  proposals  either  with  insult- 
ing silence,  or  with  hollow  and  perfidious  pro- 
fessions of  friendship. 

At  length,  a  junction  having  been  effected 
between  the  Madras  army,  under  Major-gene- 
ral Harris,  consisting  of  thirty-one  thousand 
men,  and  that  of  Bombay,  tinder  General 
Stuart,  consisting  of  six  thousand,  the  capital 
of  the  Mysore  became  the  immediate  object  of 
their  joint  attack.  The  Nizam,  though  he  had  so 
recently  given  umbrage  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, by  the  employment  of  a  numerous  body  of 
European  troops,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the 
field  with  a  contingent  of  about  twelve  thousand 
troops,  on  the  first  summons  of  his  British  ally  ; 
but  Tippoo,  unable  to  procure  either  the  ex- 
pected assistance  of  Zemaun  Shah  from  the  north 
of  India,  or  that  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
after  wasting  the  country  around,  and  defending1 
the  approaches  to  Seringapatam,  found  himseff 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  a  siege, 
without  any  other  auxiliary  aid  than  about  four 
hundred  volunteers  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  army  under  General 
Harris,  after  carrying  the  hill-forts  of  Neeldur- 
gum  and  Anchitty,  took  up  its  ground  opposite 
the  west  face  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  at 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
yards.  On  the  9th,  the  British  general  received 
a  letter  from  Tippoo,  in  which  he  declared, 
"  that  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  treaties,  and  de- 
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manded  the  reason  of  the  advance  ofthe  English 
army,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  ?"  To 
this  the  general  briefly  replied  by  referring  to 
the  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
sultaun  by  the  governor-general.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  were  still  continued  with 
unremitting  activity,  and  on  the  22d,  the  Bom- 
bay army  was  attacked  at  all  its  posts  by  six 
thousand  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  Lalley's 
corps  of  Frenchmen,  who  behaved  with  their 
accustomed  gallantry ;  but  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  fort  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men. 
Previous  to  this  attack  General  Harris  had  re- 
ceived, on  the  night  of  the  20th,  an  overture  of 
peace  from  the  sultauu,  which  was  answered  at 
noon  on  the  22d,  by  sending  a  draft  of  the  pre- 
liminaries. The  terms  proposed  to  Tijipoo 
were,  "  to  cede  half  of  his  territories  in  per- 
petuity to  Great  Britain  and  her  Asiatic  allies  ; 
to  pay  two  crores  of  rupees ;  to  renounce  the 
alliance  of  the  French  for  ever ;  to  dismiss 
every  native  of  France  from  his  service ;  to 
receive  ambassadors  from  each  of  the  allies  ; 
and  to  give  as  hostages  four  of  his  sons,  and 
four  of  his  principal  officers."  To  these  humi- 
liating proposals  the  sultaun  condescended  not  at 
first  to  return  an  answer ;  but  on  the  28th  he 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  proposals 
transmitted  by  General  Harris,  and  stated, 
"  that  the  points  in  question  were  weighty  and 
important,  and  without  the  intervention  of  am- 
bassadors could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  therefore  that  he  was  about  to  send 
two  officers  who  would  explain  themselves  per- 
sonally to  him."  The  general,  considering  this 
as  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  briefly  replied  by 
referring  to  the  terms  forwarded  on  the  22d, 
as  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would 
iiegociate. 

The  works  being  now  complete,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  artillery 
began  to  batter  in  breach.  On  the  evening  of 
the  succeeding  day,  the  breach  was  considered 
as  practicable,  and  orders  were  issued  for  storm- 
ing the  place  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
afternoon.  On  this  occasion,  a  new  stratagem 
of  war  was  resorted  to,  and  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  assault  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  an  operation  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be 
expected  at  such  a  period,  when  the  garrison 
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would  not  only  be  less  prepared,  but  less  able  to  BOOK  II. 

oppose  an    efficacious   resistance.       The  troops 

intended  to  be  employed  on  this  occasion,  CHAP.  XII. 
amounting  to  four  thousand  in  number,  were 
accordingly  stationed  in  the  trenches  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  and  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  moved  forward 
under  Major-general  Baird.*  Having  crossed 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  city,  the  glacis  and  ditch 
were  passed,  after  which  the  besiegers  imme- 
diately ascended  the  breaches  in  thefausse  braye 
rampart  of  the  fort,  surmounting  every  difficulty 
with  the  most  singular  gallantry.  The  noise 
and  alarm  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  assault, 
at  length  pierced  the  residence  of  the  sultaun. 
That  prince,  who  had  a  little  time  before 
seen  the  guards  relieved,  after  surveying  the 
British  position  with  a  glass,  and  concluding, 
because  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  that  the 
attack  was  deferred,  returned  to  his  family. — 
Aroused  at  length  by  the  shouts  of  his  own 
troops,  and  the  firing  of  the  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, he  sallied  out,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  followers,  and  taking  his,,  station  at  one  of 
the  gates,  along  with  Syed  Scheh,  Meer  Saduf, 
Syed  Gofa,  and  a  number  of  other  chiefs,  he 
attempted,  when  too  late,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  soldiery,  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  spoil, 
and  fearless  of  clanger.  After  the  assailants, 
who  divided  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  ramparts,  had  overcome  all  opposition 
in  every  other  quarter,  the  palace  ofthe  monarch 
still  held  out. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  after  sent  to  the 
palace  of  the  sultaun,  offering  him  and  his  friends 
protection  on  unconditional  surrender;  but 
Major  Allan,  on  whom  the  execution  of  this 
commission  devolved,  could  no  where  meet  with 
Tippoo.  The  young  princes,  his  sons,  surren- 
dered in  the  mean  time  to  General  Baird,  under 
the  strongest  assurances  of  protection.  After 
much  entreaty,  enforced  even  by  threats,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  entered  the  palace  were 
informed  by  the  killedar,  an  officer  of  great  trust, 
that  the  sultaun  was  not  there,  but  that  he  had 
received  a  mortal  wound  during  the  assault,  and 
lay  in  the  gate-way  on  the  north  face  of  the 
fort.  There,  among  heaps  of  slain,  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  found,  covered 
with  wounds.  With  a  Roman  spirit,  the  Sul- 


*  Those  selected  for  the  assault  consisted  of 

1.  Ten  flank  companies  of  Europeans  ; 

2.  Twelfth,  thirty- third,  seventy-third,  and  seventy-fourth  regiments  ; 

3.  Three  corps  ot'  grenadier  sepoys,  selected  from  the  troops  ot  the  three  presidencies  j 

4.  Two  hundred  oi  the  Nizam's  troops  ; 

5.  One  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  artillery,  and  pioneers. 

Supported  in  the  trenches  by  the  battalion    companies  of  the    regiment    of   Meuron,    and    four  battalions  «if 
adras  sepoys. 

Colonel  Sherbrooke,  arid  Lieutenant-colonels  Dunlop,    Dalrymple,  Gardiner,    and   Mignan,  commanded   th« 
Hank  companies. 
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BOOK  II.  taun  of  Mysore  disdained  to  grace  the  triumph 

. of  his  adversaries ;  and  shewed  his  people,  th.it 

CHAP.  XII.  he  did  not  basely  seek  his  personal  safety  in  the 
v-*-v»-/  recesses  of  his  palace,  •while  they   were  endea- 
1799       vouring  bravely   but    unsuccessfully  to  support 
his  throne  from  the  battlements  of  his  capital.* 

The  capture  of  Seringapatam  afforded  a 
rich  booty  to  the  troops,  who  effected  this  impor- 
tant contjuest  with  a  loss  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded;  and  a 
scheme  of  partition  was  promulgated  soon  niter, 
dividing  the  dominions  of  the  late  sultaun  into 
four  parts  of  unequal  extent,  one  of  which,  and 
that  the  principal,  including  the  capital  and  the 
port  of  Magalore,  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company  ;  a  second  was  given 
to  the  Nizam  ;  a  third,  of  small  extent,  to  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore  was  sought  out, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  while  Futteh  Ilyder, 
Ardul  Khalic,  and  the  other  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  were  taken  under  "  the  munificent  pro- 
tection" of  the  company,  and  surrounded  with 
women,  troops,  an;l  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  inspire  an  idea  of  Asiatic  magni- 
ficence. 

In  another  hemisphere,  the  British  arms 
were  equally  successful,  and  the  flourishing 
settlement  of  Surinam  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  A  body  of  troops  having 
been  collected  in  the  islands  of  Grenada,  St. 
Lucie,  and  Martinico,  by  Lieutenant-general 
Trigge,  were  embarked  soon  after,  on  board  a 


small  squadron,  consisting  of  two  line  of  battle- 
ships and  live  frigates,  under  the  command  ft' 
Vice-admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  On  their 
arrival  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam,  Go- 
vernor Frederic!,  alter  soino  hesitation,  capitu- 
lated to  the.  British  force,  and  on  the  20th  of 
August,  this  flourishing  and  extensive  settlement 
was  obtained  by  Great  Britain,  without  firing 
a  gun. 

The  British  navy,  during  the  whole  of  this 
year,  continued  to  display  its  wonted  zeal  and 
accustomed  superiority  ;  while  the  names  of  St. 
Vincent,  Nelson,  Smith,  and  Mitchel,  made  the 
English  flag  respected  in  Syria,  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  ports  and  shallow  seas  of  Holland.  So  unin- 
terrupted was  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
on  her  favourite  element,  that  although  Eng- 
land did  not  lose  a  single  vessel  of  war  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  no  less  than  twenty  frigates, 
corvettes,  and  luggers,  belonging  to  France,  and 
ten  to  Spain,  were  either  taken  or  run  on  shore. 
.The  Dutch  navy  may  be  said  to  have  been  anni- 
hilated, and  its  spirit  and  discipline  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. In  addition  to  the  ships  of  war 
seized  by  Admiral  Mitchel  in  the  Nieuve  Diep, 
and  the  Texel,  the  Batavian  republic  lost  a  forty 
gun  ship — the  Hertog  Van  Brunswick,  in  the 
straits  of  Sunda  ;  and  as  the  sailors  were  ob- 
viously disaffected  to  the  new  government,  all 
further  exertions  by  sea  on  the  part  of  that  power 
were  wholly  interdicted. 


*  TIPPOO  SAID. — The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  differently  represented,  as  opposite  parlies  and  interests 
have  touched  the  portrait ;  while  the  difference  of  manners,  the  distance  of  tke  scene,  and  the  obscurity  which  involves 
in  oriental  court,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He  was  horn  about  the  year  1740,  and  was  in  stature 
sbout  five  feet  pig-lit  inches.  His  person  was  corpulent,  his  neck  short,  anil  his  limbs  small,  particularly  his  feet  and 
hands.  His  complexion  was  brown,  his  eyes  large  and  full,  his  eye-brows  small  and  arched,  his  nose  aquiline;  anil  all 
agree,  that  in  his  countenance  there  was  an  expression  of  disunity.  Hyder  Ally,  the  father  of  Tippoo,  conscious  of  his 
nun  disadvantages  from  a  neglected  education,  had  been  extremely  solicitous,  it  is  said,  for  the  accomplishment  ot  his  son, 
•who  read  and  spoke  more  than  one  of  the  European  languages.  He  was  fond  both  of  reading  and  writing,  and  latterly,  it 
appears,  kept  a  journal  of  every  occurrence.  In  his  youth,  and  during  the  life-time  of  his  rather;  he  was  held  in  univer- 
sal esteem  ;  but  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  is  charged  with  cruelty  and  caprice.  Despotism  is  undoubtedly  a 
wretched  corruptor  of  the  human  heart ;  and  perhaps  we  form  a  false  estimate,  when  we  measure  the  characters  of  eastern 
monarch*  by  the  principles  of  civilized  and  Christian  states.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain,  in  his  manners  unaffected  ;  he  was 
fond  of  horsemanship,  anil  all  the  manly  exi-rcises,  and  despised  those  \vho  used  carriages  and  palanquins.  Indeed,  in  most 
of  his  habits,  he  appears  to  hate  been  of  a  severe  cast  of  character;  he  was  rigidly  exact  in  the  punishment  of  drunken- 
ness anil  oilier  vices,  and  his  religion,  which  wag  tinged  with  the  same  character,  approai -lied'  to  superstition.  In  his 
political  government,  he  is  charged  with  caprice  ;  and  yet  the  circumstance  that  gave  most  disgust  to  men  of  rank,  that  of 
raising  persons  from  low  stations  to  offices  of  importance,  might  proceed  from  the  laudable,  desire  oj'  promoting  ami 
rewarding  merit.  He  is  supposed  to  ha\«-  acted  under  the  infatuated  persuasion  that  Serinyapaliuu  was  impregnable  ;  yet 
it  is  allowed,  that,  on  examining  the  works  on  the  morning  of  the  assault,  he  was  undeceived,  though  he  s'.ill  rejected 
fiery  idea  of  surrendering  bis  capital,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  resolution  uf  perishing  under  its  ruins.  On  the  w  hole, 
he  was  a  great,  though  perhaps  not  a  good  prince  ;  a  false  religion,  ami  false  notions  of  human  ri^Uts  and  liberties,  never 
fail  to  deprave  the  heart. 
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BRITISH  HISTORY.  Opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1798-9 — Rejection  of  Mr.  Tierney's 
Motion  for  Peace — Renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act— Introduction  of  a  Bill 
for  imposing  a  Tax  upon  Income— Annual  Supplies— Message  from  the  King  relating  to 
Inland — Animated  Discussion  on  the  Subject  of  a  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — Vehement  Debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — State  of  the  Public  Feel- 
ing in  Ireland — Mr.  Pitt's  Resolutions  containing  Overtures  of  Union — Carried  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament — Toint  Address  of  the  Two  Houses  to  His  Majesty— Motion  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  lost— India  Affairs— Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


AMIDST  the  various  calamities  in  which 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  had  involved  the 
continental  states  of  Europe,  it  was  the  happi- 
ness of  this  country,  surrounded  by  her  guard- 
ian ocean,  and  defended  by  the  prowess  of  her 
invincible  navy,  to  escape  all  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  actual  war,  and  to  feel  its  influence 
chiefly  or  alone  in  her  trade,  and  finance. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1798-9,  on  the  20th  of  November,  the  benches 
formerly  occapied  by  the  minority  appeared  still 
deserted  ;  but  as  little  could  be  effected,  at  the 
full  flood  of  ministerial  power  and  influence, 
either  by  their  counsel,  or  their  opposition, 
the  absence  of  these  statesmen  was  the  less  to 
be  .regretted. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  spoke  with  just 
exultation  of  the  late  splendid  triumphs  of  our 
navy  under  Lord  Nelson,  "  which  had  turned  an 
extravagant  enterprise  to  the  confusion  of  its 
authors,  and  afforded  an  opening  which  might 
lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of  Europe.  The 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
•vigour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  shewn  that 
these  powers  were  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  present  crisis,  and  their  example  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  other  states  to  adopt  that 
spirited  line  of  conduct  which  alone  was  consist- 
ent with  security  and  honour.  At  home,  our 
preparations,  and  the  zeal  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
had  deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  an  inva- 
sion of  our  coasts  ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  rebellion 
had  been  repressed,  while  the  views  of  ill-minded 
people,  who  had  planned  the  subversion  of  our 
constitution,  had  been  fully  detected  and  exposed. 
Under  the  pressure  of  protracted  warfare,  it  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  produce  of 
the  public  revenue  had  been  fully  adequate  to  the 
increase  of  our  public  expenditure  :  the  national 
credit  had  been  improved,  and  commerce  had 
(No.  214 


flourished  in  a  degree  unknown."    "  Our  situa-  BOOK  II. 
tion,"  said  his  majesty  in  conclusion,  "  renders  • 

the  continuance  of  heavy  expenses  indispensable,  CHAP.  xni. 


but  the  state  of  our  resources,  and  the  public 
spirit,  will  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  without 
essential  inconvenience  to  the  people,  and  with  as 
little  addition  as  possible  to  the  burthens  of  the 
state.  We  have  surmounted  great  difficulties ; 
our  perseverance  (in  a  just  cause)  has  been  re- 
warded with  success;  and  our  situation  in  a 
period  of  danger,  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  proves  that  the  security  of  the  British 
nation  depends,  under  providence,  on  its  own 
constancy  and  vigour." 

The  address  moved  in  the  lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Craven,  was 
animadverted  upon  by  the  Marquis  of  Laiis- 
downe,  who  exhorted  the  ministers  ef  the  crowa 
"  to  draw  from  these  victories,  so  justly  cele- 
brated, the  advantages  they  were  calculated  to 
secure,  and  to  make  them  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  most  desirable  of  all  objects,  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  Instead  of  this,  the  continu- 
ance of  war  was  announced,  and  our  new  alliances 
exulted  in.  But  could  we  place  any  reliance  on 
such  a  league  as  that  which  now  subsisted 
with  Russia  and  the  Porte?  Was  it  upon 
such  allies  that  we  could  depend  for  a  vigor- 
ous co-operation?  It  would  be  wise  to  lay  aside 
all  idle  plans  of  conquest ;  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  disinterestedness  should  govern  our  conduct ; 
the  true  dignity  of  the  nation  would  be  consulted 
in  making  such  concessions  as  were  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  general  tranquillity,  at  the 
moment  of  gratulation  and  victory." 

Lord  Holland  observed,  "  that  if  the  con- 
sequence of  the  victories  we  had  gained  were  to 
be  a  revival  of  the  horrors  of  war,  England  had 
little  cause  to  rejoice.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  held  forth  the  probable  success  of  a  power- 
ful confederacy  against  France.  We  had  heard 
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BOOK  II.  such    language   before ;    but  we  had  only  seen 

devastations    extended    over  the  surface  of  the 

CIUP.  -Mil.  globe,  with  less  and  less  prospect  of  procuring 
^ ^v^  tranquillity.     He  felt  the  difficulty  of  succeed- 
1798-9    jng  jn    tne  hour  Of  victory  to  moderate  desire. 
He   knew  that    it  was   an    unwelcome   task  to 
address  their  lordships  on  the  subject  of  peace  ; 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty  influenced  his  con- 
duct,   and   he  perfectly    coincided    in    opinion 
•with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  greatest  victories 
were  useless,    unless    employed   to    obtain  the 
legitimate  end  of  war." 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  surprised,  that  any 
Englishman  should  think  this  was  a  moment 
for  proposing  peace.  Occupying  a  proud  sta- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  forget  our  superiority, 
by  renewing  negociations  which  presented  no 
prospect  of  honourable  termination.  Britain 
stood  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  she 
ought  to  invite  them  to  combine  under  her  aus- 
pices, to  resort  to  her  banner  for  protection,  and 
to  confide  in  her  efforts  for  security. 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  much  satisfaction 
in  supporting  the  sentiments  of  the  last  noble 
speaker.  "The  powers  of  the  continent"  his  lord- 
ship said,  "  were  now  willing  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  suited  to  their  interests  ;  and  was  this 
a  moment  for  England  to  shew  that  she  was 
actuated  by  little  selfish  politics  ?  Instead  of 
accelerating  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  abandoning 
the  victims  of  French  domination  to  their  mi- 
sery, it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  Great  Britain 
to  animate  their  efforts,  and  contribute  to  their 
deliverance.  It  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
promulgate  this  glorious  purpose,  to  conciliate 
differences,  to  allay  jealousies,  and  not,  by  reviv- 
ing them,  to  prevent  that  co-operation  which  was 
necessary  to  the  general  safety,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country." 
The  question  upon  the  address  was  then  put  and 
carried  in  the  lords,  as  it  had  already  been  car- 
ried in  the  commons,  without  a  division. 

On  the   llth  of    December,   Mr.   Tierney 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons, 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  ad- 
"  vise  him  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  foreign 
**  powers,  that  may  hinder  his  majesty  from  negociating  a 
**  peace  with  France,  whenever  she  may  be  disposed  to 
"  enter  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  negociatiuti." 


This  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Jekyll,  and  resisted  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir 
James  Murray  Pulteney,  was  rejected  without 
a  division. 

The  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act  was  the  next  measure  of  import- 
ance that   came  under  discussion  ;    and  on  the 
second   reading  of  this  bill,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  December,  Mr.  Courtney  remarked, 
"  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  the  statute  upon 
which  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Englishman 
depended.     To  the  operation  of  that  law,  so  justly 
the  subject  of  universal  panegyric,  was    solely 
owing    the    paramount  security    possessed    by 
the  natives  of  this  island  above  all  other  nations. 
There  were  at  this  moment  above  seventy  per- 
sons confined  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  this  act.     Had  there  not  been  time  to  bring  the 
principal  part  of  them  to  a  trial?     If  guilty,  why 
was  not  this  done  ?     Their  trial  and  conviction 
would  be  the  best  reason  for  continuing  to  in- 
trust such  power  to  the  executive  government. 
The  people  confined  under  this  suspension  had 
been  treated  with  unprecedented  rigour  and  in- 
humanity.    Desirous  of  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  he  had  procured  an  order 
to  visit   one  of  these  state  prisons,   situated   in 
Coldbath-Fields,    and  generally   known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bastile.     The   prisoners  he   found 
were  locked  up  in  damp  and  dismal  cells,  without 
fire,  without   candle— and  the  only  opening  for 
the  admission   of  light,  let   in   at  the  same  time 
the  cold  and  the  rain.     He  had  talked  with  many 
of  the  prisoners  ;  among  the  rest  with   Colonel 
Despard,  an  officer  who  had  been  many  years  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his   country.     Though 
lately  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the  prison, 
he  had  been  long  confined  in  the  way  now  stated  ; 
and  even  his  wife  was  never  permitted   to   see 
him  but  through  an  iron  grate  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.*      He  appealed  to  the  house  whether 
such  rigour  ought  to  be  practised  even  to  felons, 
and  much  less  in  relation  to  men  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  a  trial ;    and  who  might, 
if  tried,  very  possibly  be   able  to    prove   tlieir 
innocence.     In  the  French  bastile,  prisoners  had 
been  treated  much   better  than  in  this." 

Mr.   Secretary   Dundas    said    the  question 


*  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill  for  the  renewed  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Mr.  Courtney  produced 
a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Despard,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  Some  mention  having  been  made  in  the  news-  paper  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  treatment 

made  several  an. 
last  month  he 

was  removed  into  a  room  with  a  fire,  but  not  till  his  feet  were  ulcerated  by  a  frost.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  appeal 
to  the  honourable  Mr.  Lawless,  amlJohn  Reeves,  Esq.  who  visited  him  in  prison,  and  at  whose  intercession  he  was  removed. 
The  gaoler  will  bear  witness  that  he  never  made  any  complaint  of  his  treatment,  however  severe  it  was.  This  statement  of 
facts  is  without  the  knowledge  of  the  colonel,  who  has  served  his  majesty  many  years,  and  all  his  family  are  now 
«i  the  army. 

Berhley-Squart,  (Signed)  "  CATHARINE  DF.SPAKD." 

Dec.  1798. 


"  some  mention  having  been  made  in  the  news- paper  reports  ot  the  House  ot  Commons  relative  to  tlie 
of  Colonel  Despard  in  the  new  prison,  I  think  it  neoessary  to  state,  that  he  was  confined  near  seven  months  in  a  i 
not  seven  feet  square,  without  fire  or  candle,  chair,  table,  knife,  tbrk,  a  glazed  window,  or  even  a  book.  I  made  K< 
plications  in  person  to  Mr.  \Vickhain,  and  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  20th  of  last 
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before  the  house  was,  whether  the  bill  suspend  - 
ing  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  or  not,  and  that  the  observations  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  no  earthly  connection 
with  that  question.  They  related  merely  to  the 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  gaol,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  power  delegated  by  the  legislature 
to  the  executive  government.  The  management 
of  gaols  was  under  the  care  of  sheriffs  and  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  to  them  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, if  induced  by  sympathy  to  deplore  the 
sufferings  of  the  seditious,  should  have  made  his 
complaint. 

Mr.  Tierney  insisted  that  the  observations  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  were  perfectly  rele- 
vant to  the  question.  Whatever  pretext  of  dan- 
ger had  induced  the  house  to  consent  to  the 
original  suspension,  it  no  longer  existed.  There 
was  now  no  appearance  of  invasion,  no  appear- 
ance even  of  disaffection  ;  and  when,  under  the 
suspension  contended  for,  a  gentleman  suspected 
of  treason  was  treated  as  a  felon  convicted  of 
crimes,  it  was  a  strong  reason  why  a  power  so 
liable  to  abuse,  and  in  fact  so  flagrantly  abuse-d, 
should  be  discontinued,  unless  better  grounds 
than  the  house  had  yet  heard  were  offered  for  its 
renewal. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  corroborated  the  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  Tierney. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  other  hand  con- 
tended, that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  situation 
and  health  of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lations which  prevailed  in  this  prison  were  re- 
commended by  the  excellent  Howard.  Those 
who  believed  the  country  to  be  in  danger  ought 
not  to  relax  their  efforts,  or  deprive  the  executive 
power  of  the  means  of  providing  for  its  security. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  men  who  expose 
themselves  to  suspicion  must  often  incur  the 
disadvantages  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Pitt  asked  if  this  was  a  time  to  shimber, 
when  there  existed  men  who  were  hourly  plan- 
ning our  destruction  ?  men  who  never  waked  nor 
slept,  nor  walked  abroad,  without  holding  up  to 
our  view,  as  it  were,  a  dagger  streaming  with 
blood  !  Ought  we  then  to  cast  aside  that  shield 
which  alone  enabled  us  to  defy  its  point. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried,  and 
the  bill,  which  subsequently  passed  through  its 
respective  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
enacted,  that  the  suspension  should  continue  till 
the  2 1st  of  May,  1799. 

During  the  present  session,  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  finance  that  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  brought  under 
consideration.  The  large  and  continually  in- 
creasing expense  of  the  war  had  induced  the 
minister,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  to  bring  forward  for  the  sanction  of 
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the  house,  "a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance;"  BOOK  II. 

the  principle  of  which  was  to  raise   within   the  

year  a  large  proportion  of  the  necessary  sup-  CIIAJ-.  XIII. 
plies,  which,  aided  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  should  prevent  any  material  addition 
being  made  to  the  public  debt.  The  tax  proposed 
for  this  purpose,  called  the  triple  assessment  tax, 
was,  however,  found  so  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose proposed,  that  the  minister  determined  to 
abandon  that  unequal  and  oppressive  impost, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  tax  on  income. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  house  having  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  before  he  proceeded  to  open  to  the 
committee  the  very  important  subject  to  which 
their  attention  would  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing be  directed,  it  would  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  supplies  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  thirty-one  millions,  towards  which  the  usual 
ways  and  means  would  produce  six  millions  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  remained  then  to 
be  considered  in  what  way  the  deficiency  should 
be  raised.  And  here  two  leading  principles  oc- 
curred for  the  guidance  of  the  house — either  to 
raise  the  whole  by  loan  upon  the  old  funding 
system,  or  to  raise  a  considerable  part  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year,  upon  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  state  his  new 
plan  of  finance,  which  was  a  tax  on  income. 
The  commissioners,  who  should  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  determining  upon  the  rate  of  every 
one's  income,  should  be  persons  of  respectable 
situations  in  life,  removed  from  any  suspicion  of 
partiality  ;  men  of  integrity  and  independence. 
And  in  case  the  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  these  commissioners,  another  body  of 
commissioners  should  be  formed,  to  whom  an 
appeal  might  be  carried.  The  next  point  for 
consideration  was  the  mode  of  contribution  that 
should  be  adopted.  Under  this  head  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose,  that  no  income  under  sixty 
pounds  a  year  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute, 
and  that  the  scale  of  modification,  up  to  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  in  the  assessed  taxes, 
should  be  introduced  with  restrictions.  The 
quota  which  should  then  be  called  for  should 
amount  to  a  full  tenth  of  the  contributor's  income. 
The  returns  to  be  made  by  the  person  assessed, 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  surveyor,  who 
should  lay  before  the  commissioners  such  ground 
of  doubt  as  might  occur  to  him  on  the  fairness  of 
the  rate  at  which  a  party  might  have  assessed 
himself.  The  party  however  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  ;  his  books  should  not  be  called 
for,  nor  his  confidential  clerks  or  agents  ex- 
amined ;  but  if  he  declined  t«  submit  to  the 
investigation  of  his  books,  and  the  examination 
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BOOK  II.  of  his    clerks,    it  should   be  competent   for   the 

commissioners   to   fix  the  assessment,  and  their 

CHAP.  xili.  decision  should  be  final.  As  to  the  exemptions 
x— -Y~— '  or  deductions,  perhaps  those  who  had  families 
1798-9  might  in  certain  cases  be  fair  objects  of  allow- 
ance, while  these  who  had  no  families  might  with 
equal  justice  be  called  upon  to  contribute  in  an 
increased  proportion.  In  forming  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  product  of  the  proposed  tax, 
he  should  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  that  forty  millions  of  acres  of 
land  were  at  present  in  cultivation  in  this  king- 
dom, the  average  rent  of  which  he  should 
estimate  at  twelve  shilling's  and  sixpence  an  acre, 
which  would  give  twenty-five  millions  a  year. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  denomination  of  pro- 
perty, he  should  propose  that  every  thing  under 
sixty  pounds  a  year  should  be  exempt,  and  that 
modifications  up  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
should  be  admitted,  for  which  he  had  in  his  cal- 
culation made  a  deduction  of  one-fifth.  The 
sums  to  which  the  tax  of  ten  per  cent  would 
apply  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

£ 

The  land  rental,  after  deducting  one-fifth  he  estimates  at      80,000,000 
The  tenant's  rental  of  land,  deducting  two-thirds  of  the  \ 

rack  rent,  he  took  at j 

The  amount  of  tythes,  deducting  one-fifth        

The  produce  of  mines,  canal  navigations,  &c.  deducting  \ 

one-fifth J 

The  rental  of  houses,  deducting  one-fifth 

The  profits  of  professions      

The  rental  of  Scotland,  taking  at  one-eighth  that  of  \ 

England          j 

The  income  of  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain,  drawn  \ 

from  possessions  beyond  the  seas S 

The  amount  of  annuities  from  the  public  funds,  after  \  .  „  ,,„„  „,,„ 

deducting  one-fifth        J  12'000'0(x 

The  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  our  foreign  com-  \  -,„  ,,,,,,  QQQ 

merce        J       '      ' 

The  profits  on   the   capital  employed  in  our  domestic  1   „„  „„,,  nnn 

trade,  and  the  profits  of  skill  and  industry    ...     )  2S'°°0'OW 

.£102,000,000 

Upon  this  amount  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  would 
produce   ten  millions  a  year,    and   this  was  the 
sum  he  calculated  to  result   from  the  measure. 
The  house  would  recollect  that  the  assessed  taxes 
•were  assigned  to  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the 
sum  raised  for   the   service  of  last  year,  which 
was  not  made  a  permanent  debt,  and  of  course 
this  new  tax  upon  income  would  be  substituted  in 
the  room  of   those  assessed    taxes,    and  would 
be  made  applicable  to  the  same  purpose.      He 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
go  into  any  detail  of  argument  to  convince  the 
committee     of   the    advantages     of  the    mode 
adopted  last    session  for  raising  a  considerable 
part  of    the  supplies  within   the  year.       "  If," 
said  Mr.  Pitt  in  conclusion,  "  we  had  proved,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  unsubdued 
by  all    the    exertions    and    sacrifices    we  have 
made,  our  commerce  is    flourishing  beyond  the 
of  any  year  even,  of  peace;  if  our  re- 
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venues  are  undiminishcd ;  if  new  means  of 
rigour  are  daily  presenting  themselves  to  our 
grasp;  if  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  most  perfect  success  ;  if  the  public  senti- 
ment be  firm,  and  united  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  embarked ;  if  every  mo- 
tive to  exertion  continue  the  same,  and  every 
effort  we  have  made  in  the  cause  be  a  source 
only  of  exultation  and  pride  to  the  heart ;  if  by 
the  efficacy  of  these  efforts  we  have  now  the 
expectation  of  accomplishing  the  great  object 
of  all  our  sacrifices,  and  of  all  our  labours  ;  if 
despondency  be  dissipated  at  home,  and  confi- 
dence created  abroad,  shall  we  not  persevere 
in  a  course  so  fairly  calculated  to  bring  us  to  a 
happy  issue  ?" 

Mr.  Tieraey  agreed  with  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  house  on  the   question  that   now  en- 
gaged their  attention  was  not  only  interesting  to 
England,  but  also  to   all  Europe ;  by   this  bold 
measure  a  tenth  part  of  the  property  of  England 
was  put    in    requisition — a  measure   which  the 
French  had   followed  in  their  career  of  revolu- 
tionary rapine,  and   which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  first  condemned,  and  then  imitated ; 
and  as  a  prelude  to  the  project,  a  general  disclo- 
sure of  property  must  take  place.      Could  the 
man  who  now  declaimed    so  eloquently  against 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  be  the  same  person,  who, 
in  the   short   space  of  five   years,  had  added  so 
enormously   to  the  debt  of  the  public  ?     Did  the 
minister  mean  to  say  that  a  life  income,   and  an 
income^xrising  from  a  disposable  capital,  were  iu 
fairness    liable  to   the  same   impositions  ?      The 
scale  of  taxation  was  also  manifestly  inadequate 
and  unjust.    If  it  were  right  that  the  scale  should 
rise   from  sixty  pounds  to   two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,   why  should  it  not   continue  to  rise 
from  two  hundred  upwards  ?     The  man   of  two 
hundred   per    annum   would    be   deprived   of  a 
part  of  the  comforts    he    possessed,    while   the 
man   of  twenty  thousand  per  annum  would  still 
riot   in   the   enjoyment   of  all  his  luxuries.     To 
seize  the    tenth   of   a    man's  income   was   like 
taking    away  the    tenth   of   his  stature.      The 
overgrown  iu   riches  or  in  stature  would  not  be 
hurt,  but  it  would  reduce  those  who  were  al- 
ready diminutive   to   pigmies. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
that  the  report  on  the  income  tax  be  now  taken 
into  further  consideration  ;  on  which  occasion 
Sir  Francis  Baring  made  some  very  important 
observations  upon  the  commercial  clauses  of  the 
bill,  the  justice  of  w:hk-h  tune  and  experience 
sufficiently  evinced.  He  ath'rmed,  that  under  the 
veil  of  secrecy,  which  covered  the  commercial 
returns,  the  bill  would  be  evaded  and  frauds  com- 
mitted, beyond  any  thing  it  was  possible  to. 
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conceive.  But  supposing  the  bill  carried  into 
effect,  it  was  a  tax  upon  industry  and  upon 
enterprise. 

Mr.  William  Smith  declared  his  decided 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  raisins' the  sup- 
plies within  the  year,  whicii  could  alone  preserve 
the  public  finances  from  impending  ruin.  But 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  deemed  in  the 
highest  degree  exceptionable.  Where,  or  on 
what  grounds  of  political  economy,  he  enquired, 
had  it  been  asserted  in  word,  or  imagined  in 
thought,  or  by  what  criterion  could  it  be  ad- 
judged fair  and  honest,  to  tax,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, industry  and  indolence  ?  A  stock-holder 
who  received  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
from  his  capital  in  the  funds,  and  a  shop-keeper 
of  small  property,  who  by  active  exertions  made 
the  same  sum  in  his  business,  were  similarly 
rated  !  Even  in  the  funds,  proprietors  of  the  long 
annuities,  of  perpetual  annuities,  and  of  the  ex- 
chequer annuities,  which  expire  in  five  years, 
were,  by  this  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  mode 
of  taxation,  placed  precisely  upon  a  level. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  said,  while  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended,  we  had  no  security 
for  our  personal  liberty,  and  if  the  present  bill 
passed,  such  were  the  inquisitorial  power**  vested 
in  the  commissioners,  that  we  had  no  security 
for  our  property.  It  was  hostile  in  its  very 
nature  to  the  radical  principles  of  freedom,  and 
made  a  most  dangerous  attack  upon  the  vitals  of 
our  constitution. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that  the 
propriety  of  raising  a  certain  part  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year  had  in  general  been  conceded. 
If  it  were  necessary  for  the  efforts  which  *we  were 
called  upon  to  make,  if  it  were  essential  to  the 
firm  establishment  of  public  credit,  and  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  empire,  to  obtain  that 
supply  which  was  requisite  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  contest ;  it  was  evident  that 
it  must  be  obtained  by  a  sudden  tax  immediately 
productive.  An  honourable  gentleman  had  said", 
that  it' two  persons  had  each  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  one  of  whom  derived  his  income 
from  land,  and  the  other  from  industry,  they 
ought  not  both  to  he  taxed  equally  at  fifty 
pounds:  but  to  complain  of  this  inequality  was 
to  complain  of  the  distribution  of  property ;  it 
was  to  complain  of  the  constitution  of  society. 
To  attempt  to  remedy  it  would  be  to  follow  the 
example  of  that  daring  rabble  of  legislators  in 
another  country,  from  whom  the  honourable 
gentleman  borrowed  some  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  which,  though  he  now  reprobated, 
lie  still  seemed  inclined  to  follow.  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  with  observing,  that  the  consequence 
of  this  tax  would  be  to  all  alike,  and  that  who- 
(No.  21.) 
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ever  contributed    a  tenth  of   his  income,  under  BOOK  II. 

the  bill,    would  have  a  tenth  less  to  spend,  to  

save,  or  to  accumulate.  The  house  then  divided, 
— for  the  further  consideration  of  the  report, 
183;  against  it  17 — majority,  166. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  by  Lords  Suffolk 
and  Holland ;  and  defended  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Auckland.  After  undergoing  all  its 
amendments,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  on 
the  18th  of  March,  and  the  5th  of  April,  1799, 
was  fixed  as  the  time  for  making  the  returns. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
for  1799  was  estimated  at  thirty-one  millions, 
of  which  sum,  fifteen  millions  were  to  be  raised 
by  way  of  loan,  and  the  produce  of  the  income 
tax  was  calculated  at  ten  millions  ;  the  remain- 
ing sum  was  to  arise  from  the  new  imposts  on 
sugar,  coffee,  and  stamps,  aided  by  the  recently 
imposed  convoy-tax.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  seamen  and  marines,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  were  also  this  year  voted  by 
parliament. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for 
imposing  a  tax  on  income,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
enlarge  the  time  prescribed  by  an  act  of  the  last 
session,  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax,  and 
to  make  certain  regulations  respecting  ecclesias- 
tical property,  and  the  property  devised  for 
lives  and  for  long  terms.  This  measure,  which 
seemed  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  act  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land  tax,  advanced  through 
its  various  stages  without  encountering  any 
serious  opposition,  and  on  the  15th  of  March 
the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  a  message 
from  the  crown,  touching  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, and  involving  one  of  the  most  momentous 
questions  that  was  ever  brought  under  discus- 
sion during  the  present  long  and  eventful  reign, 
was  delivered  to  the  house  of  commons,  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  j  it  was- expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  GEORGE  R. 

"  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  unremitting  in- 
dustry with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their 
avowed  design  of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular 
attention  of  parliament,  and  his  majesty  recommends  it 
to  this  house  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
finally  defeating  this  design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they 
shall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete: 
and  final  adjustment  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  a  connection  essential  to  their  common 
security,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  empire." 
4  P 
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'ate  rebellion  in  Ireland  seemed  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  great  political 
CHAP.  xni.  measure,  which  had  frequently  been  recom- 
mended to  the  ministry,  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  as  well  as  by  various  parliamentary 
speakers,  without  making  any  permanent  im- 
pression. But  the  risk  of  a  revival  of  popular 
commotions,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  designs 
of  an  ambitious  enemy,  labouring  to  separate 
that  realm  from  the  British  empire,  prompted 
the  leaders  of  the  cabinet  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  effecting  an  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  might  give  additional 
strength  to  both,  and  so  improve  and  concentrate 
their  power  and  resources,  as  to  enable  them  to 
repel  all  hostile  attempts,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Against  a  measure,  which,  in  its  na- 
ture, would  extinguish  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land as  an  independent  legislature,  and  which 
would  withdraw  a  number  of  the  most  opulent 
inhabitants  from  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  to 
attend  their  public  duties  in  the  capital  of  the 
united  kingdom,  a  strenuous  opposition  was  an- 
ticipated ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  good  sense 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  community,  whose  con- 
dition this  measure  was  intended  to  improve, 
would  take  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of 
the  subject,  and  afford  their  active  co-operation 
towards  its  accomplishment;  or,  if  it  should  be 
disapproved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of 
various  means  of  influence  and  persuasion,  to 
secure  a  plurality  of  votes,  in  an  assembly  so  con- 
stituted as  the  parliament  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. In  England,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation  appeared  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  union,  including  many  of  those 
who  were  in  general  adverse  to  the  politics  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  adiuinistration.  But  there  were 
others,  and  those  men  of  the  highest  abilities 
and  integrity,  who  were  extremely  dubious  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  some  of  whom  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  its  adoption. 

The  royal  message  was  taken  into  early 
discussion  on  the  23d  of  January,  when  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas  moved  an  address,  importing 
that  the  house  would  proceed  with  all  due  dis- 
patch to  the  consideration  of  the  several  inte- 
rests recommended  to  their  serious  attention  in 
the  message. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  he  was  perfectly 
ready,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  credit  to  ministers 
for  purity  of  intention,  as  they  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  proposing  a  measure  which,  in  their 
own  opinion,  tended  ultimately  to  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  He  said,  that  the 
object  of  this  message  was  evidently  an  UNION, 
though  the  word  itself  was  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
But,  did  the  people  of  Ireland  manifest  any  wish 


to  unite  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  had  unequivo- 
cally declared  themselves  hostile  to  this  design  ; 
and  if  it  were  carried,  it  would  be  an  union 
effected  by  fraud,  corruption,  and  intimidation. 
He  asked,  how  the  terms  oftiiejinal  adjwtm&tt, 
made  and  agreed  to  by  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
countries,  came  to  fail  ?  Before  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  the  message  was  attended  to, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  ministers  to  shew,  that 
the  last  pledge  of  the  English  parliament  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  by  which  their  independ- 
ence was  recognized,  and  their  rights  acknow- 
ledged, had  not  produced  that  unanimity  which 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  sought  tr> 
cherish.  And  he  concluded  with  moving,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  address  proposed,  "  that  the 
"  house,  for  the  first  time,  learned  from  his 
"  majesty,  with  surprise  and  deep  regret,  that 
"  the  final  adjustment,  which,  upon  his  majesty's 
"  gracious  recommendation,  took  place  between 
"  the  two  kingdoms  in  1782,  had  not  produced 
"  the  effects  expected  from  that  solemn  settle- 
"  ment :  and  further  humbly  to  express  to  his 
"  majesty,  that  his  faithful  commons  had  strong 
"  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the  con- 
"  templation  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  pro- 
"  pose  an  union  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
"  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  that  final  and  so- 
"  lemn  adjustment ;  humbly  imploring  his  ma- 
"  jesty  not  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those 
"  who  should  advise  such  a  measure  at  the 
"  present  crisis." 

Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that  a  permanent  con- 
nection between  Britain  and  Ireland  was  essen- 
tial to  the  true  interests  of  both  countries,  and 
that,  unless  the  existing  connection  should  be 
improved,  there  was,  he  had  strong  reason  to 
believe,  great  risk  of  a  separation.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  year  1782,  he  said,  was  so  imper- 
fect, that  it  substituted  nothing  for  that  system 
which  it  demolished,  and  it  was  not  considered 
as  final  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  time.  It  left 
the  two  realms  with  independent  legislatures, 
connected  only  by  the  identity  of  the  executive 
power — a  very  insufficient  tic,  either  in  time  of 
peace  or  of  war,  inadequate  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  strength,  or  the  mutual  participation  of 
political  and  commercial  benefits.  The  case  of 
the  regency  exhibited  a  striking  instance  ol  the 
weakness  of  the  connection  ;  and  if  the  two 
parliaments  had  differed  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  the  danger  of  a  disjunction  would  have 
been  seriously  alarming.  The  entire  dissocia- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms  was  one  of  the  great 
aims  of  our  enemies  ;  and,  as  their  eventual  suc- 
cess in  Ireland  would  expose  Britain  to  extreme 
peril,  the  establishment  of  an  incorporate  union, 
by  which  their  views  might  be  effectually  baffled, 
was  a  necessary  act  of  policy.  Great  Britain  had 
always  felt  a  common  interest  in  the  safety  of 
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Ireland  ;  but  that  interest  was  never  so  obvious 
and  urgent  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  former 
realm  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  The 
French  had  shewn  by  their  conduct,  that  they 
deemed  Ireland  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
empire ;  and  this  consideration  alone  ought  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would 
tend  to  strengthen  and  secure  that  country.  It 
ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  hostile  divisions  of 
its  sects,  the  animosities  existing  between  the 
posterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  des- 
cendants of  the  colonists,  the  rudeness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  tl»»prevalence  of  Jaco- 
binical principles  among  them,  had  produced  a 
state  of  distress  for  which  there  was  no  cure,  but 
in  the  formation  of  a  general  imperial  legislature, 
free  alike  from  terror  and  from  resentment,  re- 
moved from  the  danger  and  agitation,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices,  and  uninflamecl  by 
the  passions  of  that  distracted  country. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  Ireland  from  an  incorporation  with  Britain, 
he  mentioned,  '  the  protection  she  would  secure 
to  herself  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  increasing  her  commerce,  and  improv- 
ing her  agriculture,  the  command  of  English 
capital,  the  infusion  of  English  manners,  and 
English  industry,  necessarily  tending  to  amelio- 
rate her  condition  ;'  adding,  that  '  she  would  see 
the  avenue  to  honours,  to  distinctions,  and  exalted 
situations  in  the  general  seat  of  empire,  opened 
to  all  those  whose  abilities  and  talents  enable 
them  to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable  am- 
bition.' lie  further  remarked,  that  the  question 
was,  not  what  Ireland  would  gain,  but  what  she 
would  preserve  ;  not  merely  how  she  might  '  best 
improve  her  situation,  but  how  she  might  avert  a 
pressing  and  immediate  danger.'  In  this  point 
of  view,  her  gain  would  be  the  preservation 
of  all  the  blessings  arising  from  the  British 
constitution. 

After  some  commercial  statements,  tending 
to  shew  the  benefits  derivable  to  Ireland  from  an 
union,  he  asserted  the  competency  of  the  legis- 
lature, not  by  argument  or  demonstration,  but  by 
allegations  of  the  danger  of  controverting  such 
right.  A  denial  of  parliamentary  competence,  he 
suid,  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  validity  of 
the  Scottish  union,  and  of  the  authority  under 
which  the  existing  parliament  now  deliberated; 
and  it  would  even  shake  every  principle  of  le- 
gislation. That  a  competency  for  any  new  or 
very  important  measure  could  only  arise  from 
the  express  directions  or  consent  of  the  electors, 
or  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  was  a  Jaco- 
binical idea,  connected  with  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

As  the  supposed  loss  of  national  independ- 
ence formed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme,  he  argued,  that  the  dreaded 


loss  would  be  a  real  benefit ;  that  the  Irish  would  BOOK  II. 

rather  gain  than  lose  in  point  of  political  freedom  ; — 

and  civil  happiness  ;  and  that,  though  a  nation  ^liji^^ 

possessing  all  the  means  of  defence,  dignity,  and       1799 

prosperity,  might  justly  object  to  an  association 

with  a  more  numerous  people,    Ireland,    being 

deficient  in  the  means  of  protection,  and  inferior 

in  the  requisites  of    political  and  civil  welfare, 

could  not  he    injured  or    degraded  by  such  an 

union  with    a   neighbouring  and  kindred  state, 

as  would  connect  both  realms,  by  an  equality  of 

law  and  an  identity  of  interest.  Her  people  would 

not  less  be  members  of  an  independent  state,  or, 

to   any    valuable    or   useful   purpose,    less  free 

in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  society  and 

civilization. 

After  some  further  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan 
withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  original  mo- 
tion was  put  and  carried. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  the  very  day 
on  which  the  message  on  the  union  was  delivered 
to  the  two  British  houses  of  parliament,  the 
session  of  the  Irish  parliament  commenced  at 
Dublin  ;  and  a  speech  on  this  occasion  was  made 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  concluded  with  the 
following  analogous  declaration  : — "  The  unre- 
mitting industry  with  which  our  enemies  perse- 
vere in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great 
Britain,  must  have  engaged  your  particular 
attention  ;  and  his  majesty  commands  me  to  ex- 
press his  anxious  hope,  that  this  consideration, 
joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and 
common  interest,  may  dispose  the  parliaments  in 
both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  most  effectual 
means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connec- 
tion, essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of 
consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one  firm 
and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and 
the  resources  of  the  British  empire." 

The  address  brought  forward  in  the  house  of 
peers  was  opposed  chiefly  by  the  Lords  Powers- 
court  and  Bellamont ;  who  severally  moved 
amendments,  expressive  of  their  disapprobation 
of  a  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain.  On 
the  first  division,  the  numbers  were  46  to  19,  and 
on  the  last  35  to  17,  in  favour  of  the  court.  But 
it  was  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  grand 
battle  was  expected  to  be  fought. 

No  sooner  had  the  address  of  thanks  been 
moved  in  that  assembly,  than  Sir  John  Parnell, 
who  had  long  filled,  with  high  reputation,  tiie 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  from  which 
he  had  been  recently  dismissed,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  projected  union,  rose  to 
reprobate  the  measure  while  yet  in  embryo.  As 
far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  scheme,  from  what 
he  already  knew  of  it,  he  believed  it  to  be  adverse 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  Ireland,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  people— rights, 
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—  liamcnt,  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  by  a  repre- 

I'HAv.  XIII.  scntafive  body.  It  would  affect  the  constitution, 
^"TrCT"^  <be  trade,  and  the  property  of  the  country.  The 
constitution  would  be  no  more,  when  the  legis- 
lature of  Ireland  was  merged  in  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  concerns  of  the  former  country 
were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who  would 
not  be  its  representatives ;  who  would  have 
different  interests,  and  would  be  too  prejudiced 
and  too  remote,  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  jus- 
tice and  propriety.  What  would  an  English- 
man say,  if  Ireland  should  propose  to  him  the 
suppression  of  one  half  of  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country,  and  the  substitution  of 
Irishmen  for  them  ?  Would  he  be  satisfied  with 
an  assurance,  that  England  would  be  as  well 
represented  by  Irish  as  by  English  members  ? 
Vet  even  this  would  be  a  much  fairer  proposal 
than  that  which  was  now  made  to  Ireland. 
By  occasioning  the  absence  of  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it  would  diminish, 
in  a  serious  degree,  both  the  capital  and  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  It  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  permanent  discontent,  which  would 
increase  with  the  increasing  evils  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  experience  from  this  measure. 
That  an  union  would  secure  the  country  against 
external  attack  he  denied  ;  for  a  foreign  enemy 
would  not  be  deterred  from  an  invasion  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  He  exhorted  the  house  to 
disprove  the  popular  charge  of  corrupt  influence, 
by  an  unanimous  rejection  of  the,  present  pro- 
posal ;  and  he  concluded  with  the  old  and 
famous  declaration,  substituting  Ireland  for 

England,  "  Nolumus  leges  HIBERNI*  mutari." — 

(We  are    unwilling   that    the    laws   of  Ireland 
should  bo  changed.) 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Besborough,  a  barrister  of  high  reputation 
and  distinguished  talents,  opposed,  in  strong 
terms,  every  idea  of  a  legislative  union,  as  a 
scheme  that  would  injure  the  prosperity,  and 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  even  denied 
the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  invasive  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
But,  if  parliament  had  an  undoubted  authority 
to  exercise  such  power,  it  would,  he  contended, 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to 
the  pride  of  Britain.  What  influence  would  a 
hundred  Irish  members  have,  absorbed  in  an  as- 
sembly of  558  British  members  ?  They  must  be 
mere  ciphers  in  the  united  legislature,  and  would 
fee  constrained,  on  every  occasion,  to  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  a  haughty  and  powerful  majority. 
For  six  centuries,  he  affirmed,  the  Irish  nation  had 
been  precluded,  by  a  series  of  oppressions,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  with  which 
uature  had  blessed  them ;  and  he  deprecated  the 


subjection  of  his  country  to  the  sway  oi'a  British 
parliament ;  declaring  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
preservation  of  that  legislative  independence, 
which  was  the  best  foundation  of  the  national 
happiness.  Mr.  Ponsonby  concluded  by  moving, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  address,  "  that  the  house 
should  declare  its  resolution  of  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  resident  and 
independent  legislature,  as  recognized  by  the 
British  parliament  in  178-2,  and  finally  settled 
at  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the 
two  kingdoms." 

Mr.  Conolly,  who  was  generally  considered, 
in  point  of  property  and  influence,  as  the  first 
commoner  in  Ireland,  avowed  his  sentiments  to 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  an  union. 
He  compared  the  absurdity  of  two  independent 
legislatures  in  one  empire,  to  the  unnatural  phe- 
nomenon of  two  heads  on  one  pair  of  shoulders. 
Many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  he  was  convinced, 
had  arisen  from  this  source.  Yet  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  placemen  and  pensioners,  who  had  been 
known  at  one  time  to  occupy  seats  in  the  house, 
shewed  how  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  independ- 
ence existed  among  them. 

The  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
remarked,  that  by  an  incorporation  with  Britain, 
a  common  interest  would  be  established,  and  the 
welfare  of  one  country  would  be  that  of  the  other. 
Religious  dissensions  would  be  allayed;  jealousy 
and  prejudice  would  subside ;  trade  would 
greatly  flourish ;  a  respectable  class  of  men, 
between  the  landlord  and  mere  peasant,  would 
arise ;  and  the  morals  of  the  lowest  order  of 
inhabitants  be  improved.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  absentees,  and  other  incidental  in- 
conveniences, would  be  of  very  trifling  import, 
compared  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  that 
would  result  from  the  measure.  He  did  not 
expect  to  hear,  from  constitutional  lawyers,  the 
allegation  of  parliamentary  incompetence.  It 
was  clear  to  him,  that  a  legislative  body  was 
at  all  times  competent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
most  effectual  means  for  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  For  that  purpose  the  parliament  was 
instituted ,  and,  as  an  union  was  calculated  for 
such  an  object  without  violating  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  the  denial  of  competency 
might  justly  be  exploded. 

This  great  and  memorable  debate  lasted  no 
less  than  twenty  hours ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
it,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members  deli- 
vered their  sentiments.  The  contest  was  so  close, 
that  only  a  majority  of  ONE  appeared  against  the 
amendment ; — the  numbers  being,  on  the  division, 
106  and  105  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  for 
agreeing  to  the  address,  the  ministry  had  in  their 
favour,  107  against  10-3  voices.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  debate,  which  continued  till 
noon  on  the  second  day,  the  avenues  to  the  house 
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were  crowded  with  people  anxious  to  hear  the 
result  ;  which,  when  known,  was  hailed  as  a 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  anti-unionists,  and  the 
metropolis  resounded  with  acclamations.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  elevated  with  hope, 
prepared  for  another  conflict,  which  they  did  not 
doubt  would  give  them  a  decided  superiority. 

The  address  was  reported  two  days  after- 
wards (January  24th)  ;  when  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  rose,  and  with  much  force  of  eloquence 
opposed  its  being1  received.  '  Were  the  union 
ever  so  good  a  measure,'  said  he,  '  why  is  it 
brought  forward  at  this  time  ?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dently to  take  advantage  of  the  strength  of 
England  in  this  island,  and  of  our  own  internal 
weakness  ?  It  is  always  in  times  of  division  and 
disaster  that  a  nation  avails  itself  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  its  neighbours  to  obtain  an  unjust 
dominion.  That  Britain  should  desire  to  do  so 
is  not  wonderful ;  for  what  nation  does  not  desire 
to  rule  another  ?  That  England  should  be  aided 
by  Irishmen  in  the  attempt  is  not  wonderful ;  for 
what  nation  has  not  traitors  and  parricides  in  its 
bosom  >  But  if  this  assembly,  to  whom  the 
rights  of  Ireland  are  intrusted,  shall  agree  to 
such  a  treason,  it  will  indeed  be  matter  of  won- 
der and  indignation  beyond  the  power  of  mind  to 
conceive,  or  of  language  to  express.  In  every 
period  of  our  weakness  and  distress,  English 
usurpation  has  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  Irish 
infirmity.  In  the  American  war,  however,  Ire- 
land burst  the  chain  of  usurpation.  How  ?  by 
her  parliament ;  by  her  own  parliament,  aided 
and  urged  by  a  high-spirited  people,  whose 
hearts  throbbed  with  liberty,  and  whose  hands 
were  strong  with  voluntary  arms.  It  was  within 
these  walls  that  this  assembly,  the  organ  of  the 
popular  will,  put  forth  its  voice,  demanded  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  and  assumed  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  hind.  It  was  here,  before  the  breath 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  that  the  usurping 
domination  bowed  its  head,  and  dropped  the 
sceptre  of  its  power  ;  and  therelbre  it  is  that  her 
parliament  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  not  a  fibre  of  it  left  in  the  land,  lest  it 
should  grow  again,  and  shoot,  and  spread,  and 
flourish  ;  and  lest  Ireland,  at  some  hallowed  mo- 
ment, should  once  more,  through  the  medium  of 
that  assembly,  recover  its  freedom.  Annihilate 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  ; — that  is  the  cry  that 
came  across  the  water.  Ireland  is  weak  ;  Ire- 
land is  divided  ;  Ireland  is  appalled  by  civil 
war  ;  Ireland  is  covered  with  troops ;  martial 
law  brandishes  its  sword  through  the  land.  Now 
is  the  time  to  put  Ireland  down  for  ever  !' — 'But,' 
exclaimed  this  ardent  speaker,  '  the  parliament 
cannot  be  annihilated  ;  for  every  gentleman  in 
Ireland  will  sooner  part  with  his  life,  than  give 
up  the  independence  of  his  country.  Let  then 
this  scandalous  and  irritating  measure  be  relin- 
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quished  ;  and  let  the  country,  panting  from  its  BOOK  II. 

recent  struggles,   and  its  present  alarms,  repose  — 

at  last  in  tranquillity  !'  SiEJS!!'' 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  allowed  that 
ministers  did  not  intend  to  relinquish  the  mea- 
sure, while  they  had  any  hope  of  success.  If  they 
should,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  situation 
which  they  filled  ;  and  might  be  accused  of  a 
disregard  to  the  interests  of  their  country  and 
of  the  rmpirp . 

Mr.  John  Beresford,  the  leader  of  a  great 
and  dominant  party  in  Ireland,  professed  his  de- 
sire of  an  union,  as  thinking  it  the  best  remedy 
for  the  miserable  condition  to  which  that  coun- 
try was  reduced  by  the  perpetual  conflict  of  con- 
tending interests. 

Sir  John  Parnell  pronounced  it  degrading 
to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  to  entertain  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  should  put  an  end  to  its  own 
existence.  He  animadverted  on  the  absurdity  of 
'  pretending,  as  some  had  done,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent or  presumptuous  to  declare  againt  an 
union,  without  knowing  the  terms,  or  under- 
standing the  true  nature  of  the  question.  Could 
any  man  be  ignorant,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  tbe  parliament  of  Ireland  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  should  be  given  up  for 
ever  ?  As  the  ministers  would  not  bind  them- 
selves by  a  promise  to  preserve  these  great  ob- 
jects, the  parliament,  he  hoped,  would  deter- 
mine the  point,  by  voting  that  it  would  never 
surrender  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
realm. 

After  a  violent  debate,  scarcely  inferior  in 
strength  or  asperity  to  the  former,  a  division 
took  place,  when  the  motion  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  for  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
clause  in  the  address,  prevailed  by  a  majority 
of  111  to  106  voices. 

The  exultation  of  the  metropolis,  at  this 
defeat  of  the  ministry,  was  unbounded.  The 
unionists  were  insulted  and  calumniated  by  every 
possible  mode  of  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chief  speakers  of  opposition  acquired  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  increase  of  popularity.  Their 
eloquence  was  extolled  with  hyperbolic  praise, 
and  their  patriotism  applauded  in  high-flown 
terms  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Attentive 
and  calm  observers  nevertheless  remarked,  that 
the  vehement  enthusiasm  of  the  capital  did  not 
extend  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  apparent, 
that  the  weight  of  the  landed  interest  was  in 
favour  of  the  measure  ;  that  Cork,  the  second 
city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  commercial  towns 
in  general,  though  greatly  agitated  and  divided, 
were,  upon  the  whole,  rather  friendly  than  hostile 
to  it ;  that  government  had  secured  the  chief 
political  interests  of  the  country,  which,  added 
to  the  powerful  means  of  influence,  corrupt  or 
constitutional,  possessed  by  the  crown,  gave  a 
4  G 
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BOOK  II.  mighty,  and  apparently  irresistible  force  to  its 
operations.  But,  above  all,  it  was  evident  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  consisting  of 
the  roman  catholics, — sunk  into  apathy,  and 
almost  into  despair — made  no  effort  in  opposition 
to  the  measure.  They  were  fully  sensible  that 
their  condition  could  scarcely  be  made  worse ; 
and  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  be  made 
belter  by  an  union.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
majority  of  persons  of  weight  and  influence, 
who  acted  with  government  on  this  occasion, 
were  powerfully  biassed  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
by  the  indelible  impression  of  recent  events  ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  formidable  efforts 
actually  made  by  the  opponents  of  this  project  in 
parliament,  that  the  whole  influence  of  govern- 
ment, vast  and  unbounded  as  it  may  seem,  would , 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  found 
wholly  unequal  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  dur- 
ing and  difficult  a  measure. 

On  the  31st  of  January,   the   subject  of  the 
union   again  came  under    consideration    in    the 
British  parliament,   when  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  said,  that  when  he 
proposed  to  the  house  to  fix  that  day  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  his  majesty's  message,  he 
indulged   a   hope  that    the    result  of  a   similar 
communication  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
have  opened  a  more  favourable  prospect  than  at 
present  existed,  of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
the  measure  then  in    contemplation.       He  had) 
however,  been  disappointed  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  house  of  commons.      He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  possessed 
the  power,  the  entire  competence,  to  accept  or 
reject  a  proposition  of  this  nature,  a  power  which 
he  by  no  means  meant  to  dispute.     But  while  he 
Admitted  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
he  felt,  (hat  as  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise,  and  a  duty  to 
perform;  viz.  to  express  the  general  nature  and 
outline    of  the  plan,    which,  in  his    estimation, 
would  tend  to    insure  the  safety  and    the  hap- 
piness of  the  two  kingdoms.     Should  parliament 
be  of  opinion  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
mutual  advantages  to    the    two   kingdoms,    he 
should  propose  it,  in  order  to  its  being  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  that  house,  leaving  the  rejec- 
tion or  adoption  of  this    plan    to    the  full  and 
future  consideration  of  the  legislature    of    Ire- 
land.    Mr.   Pitt  remarked,  that  the  union  with 
Scotland  was  as  much  opposed,  and  by  nearly 
the  same  arguments,    prejudices,    and  miscon- 
ceptions ;  creating  the  same  alarms  as  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in    respect  to  Ireland  :     yet 
could  any  man  now  doubt  of  the  advantages  which 
Scotland  had  derived  from   the  union  ?     One  of 
the    greatest  impediments  to   the   prosperity   of 
Ireland  was  the  want  of  industry  and  the  want 


of  capital,  which  were  only  to  be  supplied  by 
blending  more  closely  with  Ireland  the  industry 
and  capital  of  this  country.  In  the  present  state? 
of  things  also,  and  while  Ireland  remained  a 
separate  kingdom,  no  reasonable  person  would 
affirm  that  full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
catholics,  without  endangering  the  state,  and 
shaking  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able  speech,  he  pro- 
posed the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and 
moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  same  in  their  proper  order. 

"  I. — That  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate 
the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may 
best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established  by  acts  of  the 
respective  parliaments  of  his  majesty's  said  kingdoms. 

"  II.— That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  first  article,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  the  said  union,  that  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  a  day  to  be  agreed  upon,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  THE  UNITED  KINC- 
DOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

"  III. — That  forthe  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to 
this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  suc- 
cession to  the  monarchy  and  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said 
united  kingdoms  shall  continue  limited  and  settled,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

"  IV.— That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also 
to  this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the 
said  united  kingdom  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same 
parliament,  to  be  styled  "  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;"  and  that  such 
a  number  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union  ;  and  that  every 
member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom,  shall,  until  the  said  parliament 
shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and  subscribe  the  same  oaths, 
and  make  the  same  declaration,  as  are  by  law  required 
to  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  made  by  the  members  of  the 
parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  V. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to 
this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  be  preserved  as 
now  by  law  established. 

"  VI. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also 
to  this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shall  at  all  times  hereafter 
be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and 
places  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with 
respect  to  which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty, 
his  heirs,  or  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  no  duty  shall 
be  imp'osed  on  the  import  or  export,  between  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland,  of  any  articles  now  duty  free  ;  and  that  on 
other  articles  there  shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  such  a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties,  as  shall,  pre- 
vious to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
respective  parliaments,  subject,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally  with  respect  to  both 
kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  to  be  increased  ;  that  all  articles 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  foreign  parts,  shall  l>e  importable  through  either 
kingdom  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  like  duties  and  regu- 
lations as  if  the  same  were  imported  directly  from  foreign 
parts  :  that  where  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce^or  manu- 
facture of  either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal 
duty  in  one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties,  over  and 
above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
imposed,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  inequality  in 
that  respect:  and  that  all  other  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  such  others  as  may 
before  the  union  be  specially  agreed  upon  for  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  re- 
spective kingdoms,  shall  remain  to  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  united  parliament. 

"  VII. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit 
to  propose,  that  the  charge  arising1  from  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  or  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  or  the  principal, 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  union, 
shall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively.  That  for  a  number  of  years  to  be 
limited,  the  future  ordinary  expenses  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  peace  or  war  sheuld  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  jointly,  according  to  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
established  by  the  respective  parliaments  previous  to  the 
union.  And  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be 
so  limited,  the  proportions  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied, 
except  according  to  such  rates  and  principles  as  shall  be 
in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  union. 

"  VIII.— That  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit 
to  propose,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
and  that  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law 
established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  alterations 
or  regulations  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
appear  to  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  to  re- 
quire." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  reply,  again  avowed  his 
utter  dislike  and  disapprobation  of  the  measure, 
and  expressed  his  conviction,  that  in  the  present 
convulsed  and  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  it  was 
not  merely  impolitic  but  unsafe  to  agitate  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics  ;  and  considering  the  re- 
ception which  the  proposition  in  question  had 
met  with  in  Ireland,  it  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  per- 
severe. Mr.  Sheridan  avowed  his  doubts,  whe- 
ther the  increase  of  prosperity  which  Scotland 
had  enjoyed  during  this  last  century  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  union.  And  the  evils  which  were 
predicted  from  the  possible  disagreement  of  two 
independent  legislatures  might  with  as  much 
plausibility  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  dis- 
agreement of  two  independent  houses  of  legis- 
lature, such  as  the  peers  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain  :  but  experience  refuted  and 
proved  the  futility  of  these  apprehensions.  He 
then  stated  his  intention  of  moving  the  two  follow- 
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ing  resolutions  :  1st,  That  no  measures  could  have  BOOK  II. 
a  tendency  to  improve  and   perpetuate  tlie  ties  - 
of   amity    between   Great   Britain   and   Ireland, 
which  have  not  for  their  basis   the   fair  and  free 
approbation  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.    2dly,   That  whoever   shall   endeavour  to 
obtain  Mich    approbation  in  either  country,   by 
employing  the  influence  of  government   for  the 
purposes  of   corruption    or  intimidation,   is   an 
enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  constitution. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  denied  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  collectively  taken,  were  adverse  to  the 
measure  of  an  union.  The  inhabitants  of  Cork 
and  Limerick  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
of  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  it  once  came  to  be 
duly  considered,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  whole 
nation  would  view  ii  in  the  same  light.  After 
some  further  debate,  the  house  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair  ;  ayes 
140,  noes  15. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  upon  Mr.  Sheridan's 
moving  his  resolutions  in  the  house,  Mr.  Pitt 
observed,  that  the  first  was  a  mere  truism,  to 
which  no  one  could  refuse  his  assent.  The 
second,  he  supposed,  alluded  to  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  lately  high  in  office  in  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration, who  had  quitted  his  post  because  of 
his  disagreeing  in  sentiment  with  his  colleagues. 
But  how  could  any  number  of  persons  continue  to 
act  together  if  they  differed  in  points  of  essential 
importance  ?  Or  what  was  there  peculiar  in  aresig- 
nation  or  dismission,  under  such  circumstances  ? 
He  deemed  the  first  of  these  resolutions  super- 
fluous, and  the  second  improper  ;  and  therefore 
moved  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
danger  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  would  affect  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  house,  in  his  opinion,  should 
have  resisted  it  in  the  first  stage.  The  union 
which  he  wished  for  was  not  an  union  of  legisla- 
tures, bat  of  hearts,  affections,  and  interests. 
Evils  of  which  government  was  itself  the  parent, 
were  made  the  pretext  for  depriving  Ireland  of 
her  independency  as  a  nation; 

Mr.  Secretary  Duudas  remarked,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  remedy  more  appropriate 
to  the  political  evils  under  which  Ireland  had  so 
recently  and  severely  suffered,  than  the  measure 
of  an  incorporative  union.  The  protestants  Would 
lay  aside  their  jealousies  and  distrusts,  being 
certain,  that  against  any  attempt  to  endanger  the 
protestant  establishment  in  Ireland,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  united  parliament  would  be  exert- 
ed. And  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  catholics 
who  were,  friends  to  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  desirous  of  obtaining  eVery  indulgence, 
and  of  being  admitted  into  a  participation  of  every 
privilege  consistent  with  that  connection,  would 
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BOOK  II.  be  confident  that  their  cause  would  be  candidly 
and  impartially  considered  by  an  united  parlia- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  union,  many 
melancholy  pictures,  in  the  shape  of  prophecies, 
were  presented  to  the  public  view,  and  he  ad- 
verted particularly  to  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Lord  Belhaven  on  that  occasion.  Scotland,  he 
asserted,  could  not,  without  the  advantages  she 
derived  from  the  union,  ever  have  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity  as  she  had 
done  since  that  sera.  The  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons had  expressed  what  they  thought  of  an 
union  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  express  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Tieriiey  wished  to  know  what  advan- 
tages could  be  obtained  by  an  union,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  without  it.  lie  did  not  contend 
that  the  measure  was  radically  a  bad  one ;  but 
he  thought,  that  after  tho  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  abstain 
from  pressing  it.  After  a  lengthened  debate, 
the  house  divided — for  the  speaker's  leaving  the 
chair  149,  against  it  24. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  February 
the  11,  Mr.  Sheridan  asserted,  that  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  professed  to  be  expected  from 
an  union  would  be  more  certainly  attained  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  abolishing  all  civil  incapacities  on 
account  of.  religious  distinctions  ;  and  for  this 
end  he  moved,  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee,  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  justice  or  policy,  and  conducive  to 
the  general  interests,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  strength  of  the  British  empire, 
were  civil  incapacities,  on  account  of  religious 
distinctions,  to  be  done  away  throughout  his 
majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Pitt  asked,  what  probability  there  was 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  induce  that  of 
Ireland  to  adopt  it?  whether  their  acceding  to 
It  would  have  the  desired  effect  of  annihilating 
religious  animosity  ?  and,  supposing  these  two 
objects  accomplished,  how  far  this  would  go 
towards  strengthening  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries  ?  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
declined  taking  the  sense  of  the  bouse  upon  the 
subject  of  his  proposition. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt's  eight  re- 
solutions were  put  in  their  proper  order,  and  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  On  the  14th  of 
February  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
brought  up,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it 
was  ordered,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
lords,  requesting  a  conference  respecting  the 
menus  of  perpetuating  and  improving  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 


The  subject  which  had  so  long  and  so  deeply 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  commons,  had 
been  at  the  same  time  introduced  into  the 
house  of  peers  by  a  similar  message  from  the 
king,  delivered  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  this  message  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  house,  which  then  ad- 
journed. From  this  period  the  business  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  upper  house,  till  Mon- 
day, February  the  18th,  when  the  message 
from  the  commons  was  delivered  by  Earl  Tem- 
ple. A  conference  accordingly  taking  place  in 
the  painted  chamber,  the  lords  deputed  on  this 
occasion  soon  returned  with  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  their  lordships  having 
been  previously  summoned,  Lord  Grenville 
moved,  that  the  house  do  agree  with  the  re- 
solutions of  the  commons.  He  said,  that  no  di- 
versity of  opinion  could  possibly  arise  on  the 
two  chief  preliminary  points  :  first,  that  whatever 
steps  they  should  take  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  rights  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature should  be  duly  respected,  and  considered 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
interests  of  tl>e  empire  at  large,  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
strengthened  and  improved  to  as  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted. There  was,  he  said,  however,  another 
preliminary  to  the  main  subject,  started  by  some 
who  appeared  generally  to  approve  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  was,  whether,  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  was  proper  at  all  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  ?  In  answer  he  asked,  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  and  politic  to  urge,  with  as 
little  delay  as  the  case  would  admit,  a  fair  and 
temperate  survey  of  the  general  question,  in 
order  to  do  away  the  mistaken  prejudices  and. 
unfounded  impressions  which  had  prevailed 
against  the  measure  in  Ireland  ?  Here  his  lord- 
ship took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  stood  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  resolution  of  the  Irish  commons 
certainly  was  not  conclusive.  Far  from  amount- 
ing to  any  thing  like  a  law,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
dead  letter  upon  their  journals.  In  such  a  case, 
the  British  parliament  surely  ought  not  to  be 
precluded  from  doing  what  wisdom  and  prudence 
dictated.  His  lordship  then  entered  into  an 
elaborate  argument,  to  shew  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  the  measure  proposed  ;  similar  in 
substance  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

Marl  Fitzvvilliam  objected  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, as  improper,  impolitic,  and  unseason- 
able. Adverting  to  the  subject  of  catholic 
emancipation,  he  acknowledged  thathe  never  had 
ORDERS,  when  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
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Ireland,  to  bring  that  question  forward ;  but 
he  had  explicitly  declared  that  it  should  have 
his  full  support  if  it  came  under  discussion  ; 
and  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  the  events 
which  occurred  at  that  period  had  led  to  the  evils 
which  now  existed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  avowed  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  things  should  go  on  as  they  were  now  con- 
ducted. Upon  the  general  utility  of  the  mea- 
sure, both  in  a  commercial  and  political  view, 
he  entertained  no  doubt ;  but  as  to  the  mode 
of  carrying  the  project  of  an  union  into  exe- 
cution, he  had  some  hesitation.  He  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  making  the  proceedings  of  1782 
an  objection  to  the  present  measure.  There 
was  no  analogy  in  respect  to  the  objects  in 
view.  The  adjustment  of  1782  aimed  to  es- 
tablish the  independency  of  the  two  legislatures  ; 
and  as  to  that  point,  it  was  unquestionably 
designed  to  be  final.  The  resolutions  before 
them  tended  towards  the  effecting  an  incorpo- 
ration of  the  same  legislatures  ;  to  which  the 
proceedings  of  1782  could  never  have  been  in- 
tended to  operate  as  a  bar.  He  acknowledged 
himself  somewhat  startled  at  the  idea  of  adding 
a  hundred  members  to  the  British  house  of 
commons  ;  but  if  others  were  satisfied  as  to  this 
matter,  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Lord  Camden,  late  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, denied  that  the  late  distractions  in  that 
country  arose  in  any  manner  from  the  recal  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  for  the  kingdom  was  quiet 
for  nine  or  ten  months  after  that  event  !  The 
present  situation  of  Ireland  was,  however,  such 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  re-establishment 
of  public  order  and  tranquillity  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure was  so  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
and  beneficial  effect  as  that  of  an  incorporative 
union. 

Marquis  Townshend,  the  Earls  of  West- 
moreland and  Carlisle,  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  had  all  occupied  the  highest  office  of 
government  in  Ireland,  declared  also,  in  explicit 
terms,  their  approbation  of  the  measure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Earl  of  Moira  rose 
to  oppose  the  resolutions.  There  was  no  per- 
son, he  said,  who  would  more  heartily  than 
himself  concur  in  the  measure,  were  he  assured 
that  it  was  founded  on  the  wishes  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  was  it  not 
manifest  that  the  opposition  to  it  was  not  limited 
to  the  Irish  parliament  only,  but  that  it  had 
been  treated  by  the  nation  at  large  with  an 
abhorrence  amounting  almost  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy  ?  After  this  marked  reprobation  of  the 
proposal,  what  could  be  more  calculated  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  than  our  persevering  in  it  ? 
It  had  been  stated,  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
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state.     He   had    predicted    that    the   system  of 

government  which  had  been  pursued  in  that  CHAI-.  xin 
country  could  not  go  on  ;  and  he  had  unfortu-  x—*~v^-' 
nately  proved  too  true  a  prophet :  that,  however, 
was  not  a  consequence  flowing  from  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland ;  but  the  result  of  a  frantic 
exercise  of  severities  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. The  noble  lord  (Grenville)  had  expatiated 
on  the  benefits  which  an  union  would  confer, 
on  Ireland.  Possibly  he  might  be  right,  but 
the  immediate  question  respecting  which  it  was 
necessary  to  decide,  related  to  the  expediency 
of  bringing  forward  these  resolutions.  Whether 
justly  or  not,  it  appears  that  the  opposers  of 
them  think  the  demand  upon  Ireland  to  be 
nothing  less  than  to  sacrifice  the  whole  body  of 
her  laws,  her  rights,  her  liberties,  and  her  inde- 
pendent parliament.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ho»r  does  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  weigh 
such  a  demand  ?  Disgusted  as  they  have  been 
by  recent  outrages,  and  smarting  from  the  lash 
of  late  severities,  how  could  it  be  supposed  that 
they  would  meet  with  temper  the  proposition  for 
drawing  closer  the  ties  to  which  they  have  been 
taUght  to  attribute  all  their  sufferings  ?  In 
the  nature  of  the  union,  there  was  not  any  thing 
that  held  forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  a 
security  against  the  violence  of  the  executive 
government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  checks 
upon  that  government  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  was  seconded  in  these 
remarks  by  Lord  Holland,  who  animadverted 
with  some  severity  on  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Grenville,  that  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  what  the  terms  were  upon 
which  this  country  proposed  to  unite  the  two 
legislatures.  Such,  he  said,  might  very  na- 
turally be  the  desire  of  his  majesty's  ministers  ; 
but  if  they  had  imprudently  involved  themselves, 
by  bringing  forward  this  question,  that  was  no 
reason  why  their  lordships  should  be  implicated 
with  them. 

After  various  other  lords  had  spoken,  the 
original  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  house  being  again 
summoned,  Lord  Grenville  moved  an  address 
to  the  throne,  similar  to  that  already  voted  by 
the  commons ;  upon  which,  Lord  Auckland 
immediately  rose  to  express  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaft*  stated  to  the  house, 
that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  when  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  had  honoured  him  with  his  confidence. 
In  writing  to  the  duke,  about  the  time  the  Irish 
propositions  were  under  discussion,  he  perfectly 
well  remembered  having  said,  "  You  and  your 
friend,  the  minister  of  England,  would  immor- 
talize your  characters,  if,  instead  of  a  men* 
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BOOK  II.  commercial  arrangement,  you  could  accomplish, 

by    honourable  means,   a   legislative   union    be- 

CHAI-.  xui.  tween  the  two  kingdoms."    If  he  were  to  express 
X'-^"V""'/  his  sentiments  of  the  utility  of  an  union   in   a 
®®      few  words,  he  should  say,   that  it  would  enrich 
Ireland   without   impoverishing   Great    Britain ; 
and  that  it  would    render   the  empire,   as  to  de- 
fence, the  strongest  in  Europe. 

Lord  Minto,  (late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,)  in  an 
eloquent  and  argumentative  speech,  supported 
the  measure,  and  contended  that  the  notion, 
that  a  legislative  union  would  derogate  from  the 
honour  and  national  independence  of  Ireland, 
was  "  an  airy,  unsubstantial  sentiment ;  a  tran- 
sient, evanescent,  metaphysical  point,  to  which 
the  two  countries  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  permanent  and  perpetual  interests." 

The  question  was  at  length  put  upon  the 
address,  and  carried  without  a  division  ;  but  a 
protest,  very  ably  drawn,  was  signed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  Lords  Holland,  Thanet,  and 
King. 

A  committee  was  then  named,  consisting 
of  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  draw  up 
an  address  conformable  to  the  motion  ;  which 
being  effected,  the  commons,  in  a  second  con- 
ference, (April  12,)  were  invited  to  join  in  the 
same,  and  to  agree  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty  as  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  thus  the  business 
rested  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  year. 

After  several  animated  debates  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  postponed  till  the  first  of  August ;  it  was, 
however,  manifest,  that  the  court  were  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  their  original  designs ; 
and  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
termination  of  the  session,  announced,  "  that  a 
joint  address  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  had  been  laid  before  his  ma- 
jesty, accompanied  by  resolutions  proposing  and 
recommending  a  complete  and  entire  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  And  he 
further  declared,  "  that  his  majesty,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  people,  must  look  forward, 
with  earnest  anxiety,  to  the  moment  when,  in 
conformity  to  the  sentiments,  wishes,  and  real 
interests  of  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms, 
they  may  all  be  inseparably  united,  in  the  full 
«njoynient  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution." 
The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  again. 


agitated  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  and 
with  the  usual  success.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  by  observing,  that 
it  was  now  eleven  years  since  he  had  first  held 
out  this  system  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  to  the 
indignant  reprobation  of  that  house.  He  was 
for  a  time  cheered  under  his  labours  by  the  hope 
of  ultimate  success  ;  but  he  now  almost  des- 
paired of  seeing  the  abolition  effected  by  a 
British  parliament :  and  with  respect  to  the 
colonial  legislatures,  it  was  the  vainest  of  ex- 
pectations that  they  would  enforce  any  system  of 
reform  which  might  render  the  further  importation 
of  slaves  unnecessary.  We  were  engaged,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  observed,  in  a  war  with  a  nation, 
which  had  thrown  off  all  regard  for  those  sacred 
principles  which  almost  all  men  professed  to 
venerate :  yet  France  had  abolished  the  slave 
trade  ;  while  we,  contrary  to  our  own  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  nefariousness  of  this  traffic, 
still  continued  to  support  and  encourage  it.  In 
Africa,  we  were  only  known  as  corrupters  and 
destroyers  ;  and,  if  there  existed  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  it  might  surely  be  expected  that 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  would  in, 
some  mode  be  signally  vindicated.  For  himself, 
he  had  performed  his  duty  :  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  consequences  which  should 
ensue  from  this  obstinate  and  daring  persever- 
ance in  guilt  ;  and  he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
blood  which  might  be  shed  both  in  the  eastern 
and  the  western  world. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  house  divided,, 
when  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  lost  by  a 
minority  of  54  to  84  voices. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  12th 
of  July  (1799)  ;  upon  which  occasion  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  declare,  "  that  the  decision  and 
energy  which  distinguished  the  councils  of  his 
ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  intimate 
union  and  concert  so  happily  established  between 
them,  would  enable  him  to  employ,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  powerful  means  intrusted  to  him 
by  parliament,  for  establishing,  on  permanent 
grounds,  the  security  and  honour  of  this  country, 
and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Europe.  His 
majesty,  oil  the  same  occasion,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  seeing  that  internal  tranquillity 
was  in  some  degree  restored  to  his  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  the  ultimate  security  of  which  could 
alone  be  insured  by  its  intimate  and  entire  union 
with  Great  Britain." 
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FRENCH  HISTORY.  Portentous  Situation  of  the  Government  —  The  Rights  of  Election  violated  — 
Schisms  between  the  Directory  and  the  Councils  —  Revolution  of  the  BQth  Prairial  —  Efforts 
to  retrieve  the  Affairs  of  the  Republic  —  Law  of  Hostages  —  The  Country  plunged  into  a  State 
of  general  Insurrection  —  Sieves  projects  the  Overthrow)  of  the  Directorial  Constitution  —  RE- 
VOLUTION OF  THE  18th  AND  19th  OF  BRUMAiRE.  —  Decree  transferring  the  Sittings  cfthe  Councils 
from  the  Thuilleries  to  St.  Cloud,  and  appointing  Bonaparte  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  — 
Conduct  of  the  General  on  receiving  his  Appointment  —  Tumultuous  Sitting  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  —  Bonaparte's  memorable  Speech  in  the  Council  of  Ancients  —  Attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  —  Laden  Bonaparte  rescued  from  the  Fury  of  the  Assembly  by 
the  Military  —  The  Hall  cleared  by  a  File  of  Grenadiers  at  the  sound  of  the  Pas  dc  Charge  — 
Appointment  of  a  Committee  to  form  a  New  Government  —  Directory  dissolved  —  Decree  appoint- 
ing a  Provisional  Executive  Consular  Government  —  The  Revolution  effected  without  Bloodshed  — 
New  Constitution. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  French  legislature 
during  the  year  1798  were  trifling  in  the  extreme, 
and  scarcely  worthy  the  notice  of  the  historian. 
It  was  obvious  however  that  the  directorial 
government  was  verging  rapidly  towards  its 
dissolution,  and  that  imbecility  and  corruption 
had  given  to  the  infant  institutions  of  the  re- 
public the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  old  age. 

It  has  already  been  seen*  that  the  direc- 
tory, disregarding  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
intent  alone  upon  the  advancement  of  their  own 
purposes,  had  the  temerity,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1798,  to  expel  from  the  legislative  body  a 
number  of  representatives  legally  elected,  and 
to  place  in  that  situation  the  creatures  of  their 
own  choice.  So  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  election  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  embarrassments  in  the 
finances,  combined  with  th,e  means  adopted  to 
replenish  them,  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
governors,  and  inflamed  the  disaffection  of  the 
governed.  Scarcely  a  month  elapsed  without 
messages  from  the  directory  to  the  legislative 
assemblies  on  the  decayed  state  of  the  revenue ; 
and  a  tax  on  salt  was  proposed  te  supply  the 
deficit,  which  was  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of 
livres.  This  impost  was  extremely  unpopular 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  gabelle — one  of  the 
most  odious  and  oppressive  exactions  of  the  old 
government.  While  this  measure  was  under 
discussion  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  another 
message  from  the  directory  informed  them,  that 
instead  of  fifty  millions,  the  deficiency  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  that 
every  department  of  the  republic  \v;is  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  This  intimation  induced  the  council 
of  five  hundred  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed  ; 
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ancients,  where  it  was  asserted,  that  the  supplies  

already  granted  were  adequate  to  all  the  demands  CHAP.  XIV. 
of  the  public  service,    and    that  further  grants  ^/ 
would  only  swell  the  civil  list  of  depredation  ; 
and  the  tax  on  salt  was  accordingly  rejected. 

So  pointed  an  imputation  on  the  integrity  of 
the  executive  produced  a  deep-rooted  hostility 
between  the  directory  and  the  legislative  body, 
which  time  could  not  heal,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  ruin  of  both.  As  the  period  for  electing  the 
new  third  approached,  each  party  took  such 
measures  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  secure 
a  preponderance  in  the  national  councils.  But 
the  great  struggle  lay  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
director.  Among  the  directors  themselves  the  lot 
of  succession  had  fallen  upon  Reubel,  whose 
conduct  in  office  had  been  such  as  to  cover  him 
with  opprobrium,  insomuch,  that,  when  this  pub- 
lic despoiler  subsequently  took  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  elders,  the  bench  where  he  placed  him- 
self was  instantly  deserted.  The  person  elected 
as  his  successor  was  the  famous  Abbe  Sieyes,  at 
that  tame  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin. 
This  choice,  made  in  avowed  opposition  to  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  directory,  portended  some 
great  and  important  change  in  the  political 
system.  The  power  of  the  directory  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  impression  of  public  opinion  an 
alarming  shock  ;  for  the  sentiments  of  the  new 
director  were  well  known  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inimical,  not  merely  to  the  conduct  of 
his  colleagues,  but  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  direc- 
torial constitution.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had 
boen  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
directory  by  an  article  of  the  law  of  the  1 9th 
Fructidor  ;  and  the  council  of  five  hundred  now 
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BOOK  II.  ventured    to    declare,   that   under  this   restraint 

great  abuses  had  been  committed  by  the  agents 

CHAP.XIV.  of  those  in  power,  who  were  thus  secured  against 
N-* •"v-""-'  all  denunciations.  The  vengeance  of  the  oppo- 
1799  sition,  of  which  Sieyes  was  considered  as  the 
head,  appeared  to  be  levelled  against  the  three 
directors,  Merlin,  Lepaux,  and  Treilhard  ;  Bar- 
ras,  though  equally  corrupt,  had  averted  the 
storm  by  seconding  the  views  of  Sieyes.  Treil- 
hard, a  man  of  mild  disposition,  unwilling  and 
unfit  to  'engage  in  those  scenes  of  violence, 
which  seemed  approaching,  availed  himself  of  an 
informality  in  his  election  to  withdraw  from  the 
directory,  and  Gohier,  who  had  formerly  filled 
the  office  of  minister  of  justice,  was  chosen  his 
successor.  The  two  other  obnoxious  members, 
after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  were  prevailed  upon 
to  resign  their  offices,  and  by  a  kind  of  compro- 
mise with  the  councils,  Roger  Ducos,  an  ex-legis- 
lator, and  Moulins,  a  general  officer,  were  chosen 
in  their  stead.  This  was  styled  the  Revolution  of 
the  30th  Prairial, 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  new  directory  sent 
a  message  to  the  council,  enumerating  the  dis- 
orders and  necessities  of  the  state,  and  inviting 
them  to  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  warding  off  from  the  political  body 
the  dissolution  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
This  message  the  council  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission of  eleven,  by  whom  a  law  was  proposed 
to  the  assembly,  to  levy  the.conscriptions  on  every 
class,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years;  and  to  obtain  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions, 
to  be  raised  from  the  more  opulent  classes  of 
society,  upon  the  mortgage  of  the  unsold  national 
domains.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  was 
accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  people  inviting 
them  to  co-operate  with  their  representatives  in 
the  work  of  regeneration. 

The  republic  still  continued  to  be  the  prey  of 
factions,  and  in  order  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity, a  most  tyrannical  law  was  enacted  on  the 
12th  of  July,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  law 
of  hostages.  By  this  law  it  was  decreed,  that 
when  any  department,  or  commune,  was  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  the  relations  of  emigrants  and  ci- 
devant  nobles,  should  be  responsible  for  all  rob- 
beries, and  assassinations,thatmightbecomraitted ; 
that  the  administrators  of  departments  should 
take  hostages  from  these  classes  ;  that  such  hos- 
tages should  surrender  themselves  within  ten 
days,  under  pain  of  being  placed  under  close 
arrest,  or  punished  as  emigrants  ;  that  if  any 
public  functionary,  or  any  purchaser  of  national 
domains,  should  be  murdered  or  carried  off,  four 
of  these  hostages  should  be  banished  for  every 
individual  that  should  be  so  murdered  or  carried 


off,  which  four  hostages  should  be  liable  to  pay  a 
fine  of  six  thousand  livres  to  the  public  treasury, 
six  thousand  to  the  widow,  and  three  thousand  to 
the  children  of  any  murdered  republican  citizen. 
This  indemnity  was  also  made  to  extend  to  every 
person  mutilated,  and  the  responsibility  to  apply 
to  all  damage  done  to  property.  This  law,  so 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound 
policy,  raised  a  violent  ferment  in  every  part  of 
France,  and  in  the  western  departments  it  served 
as  the  signal  for  almost  universal  revolt.  About 
the  end  of  August,  a  general  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  where  the 
insurgents,  after  taking  possession  of  several 
towns,  deposed  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
declared  for  the  old  government.  So  rapidly  did 
this  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  that  in  a  short 
time  no  less  than  twenty  departments  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  the  obnoxious  laws  pro- 
posed by  the  councils  and  sanctioned  by  the  new 
directory,  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  government. 

All  France  felt  the  full  force  of  her  past  and 
presejit  evils,  and  the  imperious  necessity  of 
establishing  a  better  order  of  things.  She 
required  a  government  capable  of  repairing  the 
ruins  of  the  political  edifice  ;  or  rather  of  re-con- 
structing it  upon  more  solid  and  durable  founda- 
tions ;  but  by  what  miraculous  interposition  was 
this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Sieyes,  it  appears,  was 
never  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
the  third  year,  and  from  the  moment  he  attained 
to  the  directorial  dignity,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  plans  for  its  subversion.  General  Joubert 
was  the  man  at  first  fixed  upon  to  carry  these 
designs  into  execution  ;  but  Joubert  had  neither 
the  requisite  courage  nor  popularity  to  engage  in 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

At  this  critical  moment,  General  Bonaparte 
arrived  from  Egypt,  and  was  received  in  Paris 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  public 
favour.*  Sieyes  was  secretly  gratified  witli  the 
popularity  enjoyed  by  Bonaparte.  He  welcomed 
him  to  his  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
after  disclosing  to  him  his  projects,  solicited  his 
powerful  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Various  secret  conferences  were 
now  held,  at  which  the  Director  Sieyes,  Roger 
Ducos,  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  Volney,  Rcederer, 
Reinhard,  and  Bonaparte,  with  his  brothers 
Lucien  and  Joseph,  were  present ;  a  few  others 
were  trusted  with  the  secret,  but  all  those  to 
whom  it  was  confided  managed  the  business  with 
great  discretion.  In  order  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  events  now  in  contemplation, 
rumours  were  industriously  circulated,  that  a 
new  plan  of  government  was  forming  for  the 
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republic ;  this  change  was  generally  talked  of 
and  desired,  though  few  were  aware  from  whom 
it  was  to  proceed,  or  who  were  to  sustain  the 
principal  parts  in  the  new  revolutionary  drama. 
Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  seemed  to  court 
seclusion  ;  he  appeared  very  little  in  public,  but 
lie  was  actively  employed  in  attaching  to  his  for- 
tune men  of  talents  and  enterprise  ;  and  at  the 
public  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  direc- 
tory, he  endeavoured  to  lull  their  apprehensions 
by  giving  as  a  toast,  "  An  union  of  all  parties." 
On  the  evening  of  this  festival,  Bonaparte  as- 
sembled the  conspirators  at  the  house  of  M.  La 
Mercier,  the  president  of  the  council  of  ancients, 
and  on  that  occasion  each  individual  had  assign- 
ed to  him  the  part  that  he  was  destined  to  act  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  directory. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (November  9,)  a  committee  of  inspec- 
tors belonging  to  the  council  of  ancients  sent 
messages  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  that  body, 
selected  for  that  purpose  by  Bonaparte  and  his 
iiiiherents,  requiring  them  to  meet  in  the  Thuil- 
]eries  at  eight  o'clock.  At  this  meeting  it  ap- 
peared that  the  most  violent  of  the  jacobin  party 
were  not  assembled,  and  that  having  received  no 
summons,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  meeting. 
Garnet,  the  reporter  of  the  committee,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  expatiated 
upon  tiie  dangers  of  the  republic,  and  the  designs 
of  the  factious,  and  in  conclusion  proposed,  that 
the  assembly  should,  in  virtue  of  the  102d  and 
103d  articles  of  the  constitution,  adjourn  to 
St.  Cloud ;  that  General  Bonaparte  should  be 
charged  to  put  the  decree  in  execution  ;  and  that, 
for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces.  This  decree  being 
passed  by  a  great  majority,  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  in  waiting,  immediately  appeared  at  the 
bar,  attended  by  the  Generals  Berthier,  Moreau, 
Lefebvre,  and  Macdonald,  and  several  other 
general  officers.  His  appointment  was  no  sooner 
communicated  to  Bonaparte  than  he  addressed 
the  assembly  as  follows  : — 

"  CITIZENS  REPRESENTATIVES, 

"  The  republic  was  perishing,  but  your  decree  has 
rescued  it  from  destruction. — Woe  be  to  those  men  who 
wish  for  anarchy  !  Aided  by  my  brave  companions  in  arms 
1  will  arrest  their  course.  Let  'us  not  seek  in  the  past  for 
examples  to  retard  your  progress  ;  nothing-  in  history  resem- 
bles the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  anil  nothing  in  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  resembles  the  decisions  of  the 
present  moment.  Your  wisdom  has  issued  this  decree — our 
arms  shall  execute  it.  We  demand  a  republic  founded  on 
a  just  basis,  on  true  liberty,  and  we  will  have  it.  We  will 
have  it ;  I  swear  it,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of 
my  brave  comrades." 

As  soon  as  the  plaudits  which  followed  this 
speech  had  subsided,  the  president  replied  • — 

(No.  22.) 


"  GENLIUL,  BOOK  H. 

"  The    council  of  ancimts  receives  your  oath :  

there  is  no  doubt  of  your   sincerity    and  your  zeal.     He  CHAP.XIV. 
who  never  promised  victories  to  the  country  in  vain,  can-  v^^-y-^^ 
not  fail  to  fulfil    his  new  engagements  to  serve  her  with       1799 
fidelity." 

The  sitting  was  then  dissolved  amidst  loud 
cries  of  "  Long  live  the  constitution  of  the  third 
year  !"  The  next  concern  of  Bonaparte  was  to 
issue  two  proclamations,  the  first  addressed  to 
the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  announcing  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  city  guard, 
and  of  the  army,  and  inviting  them  to  support 
their  general  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  to  the. 
republic  the  blessing  of  "  liberty,  victory,  and 
peace."  These  proclamations,  which  were  issued 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  had 
been  prepared  previous  to  the  event  they  were 
intended  to  announce,  and  were  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  similar  document  for  Fouche,  the 
minister  of  general  police,  intended  to  tranquil- 
lize the  public  mind,  and  threatening  the  instiga- 
tors to  revolt,  and  the  abettors  of  royalty,  with 
condign  punishment. 

The  instant  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
ancients  had  passed,  Bonaparte  marched  leu 
thousand  troops  to  the  Thuilleries,  and  guarded 
every  avenue  to  that  place  so  effectually,  that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  pass,  either  into  the  courts, 
the  gardens,  or  within  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
He  had  previously  formed  all  his  dispositions,  and 
was  haranguing  his  troops  in  the  great  court, 
while  three  of  the  directors,  and  all  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place,  and  were  made 
acquainted  with  them  for  the  first  time  by  the 
proclamations  with  which  the  walls  of  the  capital 
soon  became  placarded.  The  directors,  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Ducos,  the  latter  of  whom  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  former,  waited  in  silence 
the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  an- 
cients, but  no  sooner  were  they  informed  of  the 
decree  for  removing  the  sittings  of  the  councils 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  for  investing  Bonaparte  with 
the  command  of  the  army,  than  they  repaired  to 
the  Thuilleries,  and  joined  the  committees  of 
inspection,  who  were  at  that  moment  in  delibera- 
tion upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  decree  of  the  council.  The  direc- 
tor Barras,  who  had  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
refused  to  give  in  his  resignation,  was  exiled 
to  his  country  seat  under  a  guard  of  cavalry, 
while  Gohier  and  Moulins  remained  almost  pas,- 
sive  spectators  of  the  events  which  deprived 
them  of  power,  and  imposed  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment upon  their  country.  Previous  to  hie 
departure,  Barras  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Bo- 
naparte by  his  secretary  Bo  tot,  who,  on  handiuj 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
1799 


"  Tell  that  man,"  sai.l  Bonaparte,  "  that  I  desire  to 
hear  no  more  from  him,  and  that  I  will  cause  the  authority 
I  am  intrusted  with  to  he  respected."  Then  raising  his 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  into  tlie  anti-chamber, 
he  continued  thus  to  address  the  astonished  secretary .: — 
"  What  have  you  done,"  said  lie,  "  with  the  country 
which  I  lei't  so  flourishing?  I  left  you  at  peace,  and  I 
have  found  you  at  war:  I  left  you  victory,  and  I  have  found 
defeat :  I  left  you  conquest,  and  the  enemy  are  passing  our 
frontiers:  I  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy,  and  1  find 
nothing  but  oppression  and  poverty.  Where  are  the  hun- 
dred thousand  heroes,  my  companions  in  arras,  whom  I  left 
covered  with  glory  ?  What  is  become  of  them  ?  Alas !  they 
are  no  more  !  This  state  of  things  cannot  continue  ;  in  thres 
years  it  will  end  in  despotism  :  but  we  will  have  a  republic, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  equality,  civil  liberty,  and  political 
toleration." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred had  assembled,  filled  with  astonishment  and 
distrust.  And  while  they  were  fluctuating  he- 
tween  the  conjectures  and  expectations  which 
vague  and  contradictory  rumours  had  served  to 
excite,  the  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  entered 
the  hall.  No  sooner  had  he  seated  himself,  than 
eager  expectation  was  depicted  in  every  counten- 
ance. From  the  recently  elected  president  they 
expected  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  morning,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
•were  directed.  The  proems  verbal  being  read,  the 
president  rose  and  read  the  decree  from  the 
council  of  ancients,  which  removed  the  sittings 
of  the  legislative  body  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 
He  then  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  quitted  the 
hall  amidst  a  violent  clamour.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  as  well  as  night  of  the  18th  was  occu- 
pied by  Bonaparte  and  the  other  generals  and 
public  men,  with  Sieyes  at  their  head,  in  pre- 
p-iring  and  arranging  the  concerns  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  Already  the  dictatorial  government 
•was  dissolved ;  Barras  had  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Gros  Bois  ;  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  placed 
under  confinement  at  the  Luxembourg  ;  and  the 
other  two  directors,  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  were 
employed  in  overturning  the  late  government, 
and  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  new 
order  of  things. 

The  19th  Brumaire  (the  10th  of  November) 
•was  a  day  big  with  events  of  importance.  The 
castle  of  St.  Cloud  was  surrounded  by  troops  in 
the  morning  before  day  break,  and  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  as  well  as  the  council  of  ancients, 
assembled  at  that  place  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  council  of  five  hundred  the 
proceedings  were  opened  by  Gaudin,  a  member 
of  the  council,  who  proposed  that  a  committee 
of  seven  members  should  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of  providing 
for  the  public  safety.  This  motion  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  several  members  of  the 


jacobin  party,  who,  darting  forward  into  the 
tribune,  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  the  dictators" — 
"The  constitution  or  death!"  These  exclama- 
tions were  followed  by  a  motion,  that  every 
member  should  renew  his  oath  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  the  third  year,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  No  sooner  had  the  ceremony  of 
renewing  the  oath  been  performed,  than  another 
violent  debate  arose,  upon  the  motion,  that  the 
assembly  should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
director  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Barras. 

Bonaparte,  on  being  informed  of  the  tumul- 
tuous discussion  in  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
repaired  in  great  agitation  to  the  council  oi' 
ancients,  and  having  entered  the  hall,  he  thus 
addressed  the  assembly  : — 

"  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PEOPLE! 

"  You  are  placed  in  no  common  circumstances  ; 
you  are  on  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  which  is  ready  to  devour 
you.  Permit  me  to  speak  to  you  with  the  frankness  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  ardour  of  a  citizen,  zealous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

"  I  was  living  peaceably  at  Paris  when  I  received 
your  decree  ;  but  when  I  was  informed  of  your  dangers  I 
hastened  to  your  assistance,  along  with  my  brethren  in  arms. 
Is  not  the  blood  which  we  have  shed  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  our  attachment  to  the  republic,  and  for  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  our  motives?  Have  they, 
who  dare  to  lift  their  voices  against  us,  given  stronger 
pledges?  As  a  reward  for  our  services  they  load  us  with 
rilumnies,  ;md  talk  of  a  modern  Cocsar,  a  second  Crom- 
well. They  speak  of  a  military  government,  and  declaim 
against  conspiracies.  Alas!  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
conspiracies  is  that  which  every-where surrounds  us,  that  of 
continually  increasing  public  misery.  Have  not  ignorance, 
folly,  and  treason  reigned  long  enough  in  our  country  ? 
Have  they  not  committed  sufficient  ravages  ?  Have  they 
not  in  turn  inflicted  misery  on  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  Have  not  Frenchmen  been  divided  long  enoutrh 
into  parties,  eager  and  desirous  to  oppress  one  another  ? 
The  time  is  at  length  arrived  to  putUn  end  to  these  disasters. 
You  have  charged  me  to  present  you  with  the  means,  and 
I  will  not  disappoint  your  expectations.  I  wish  to  serve 
the  French  people  alone.  Let  us  not  then  be  divided. 
Unite  your  wisdom  and  firmness  to  the  force  with  which 
I  am  surrounded,  and  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  safety  of 
the  republic." 

"  And  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,"  ex- 
claimed Moreau  de  1'  Yonne. 

41  The  constitution!"  replied  Bonaparte,  with  indig- 
nant warmth,  "do  not  name  it.  What  is  the  constitution 
but  a  heap  of  ruins  ?  Has  it  not  been  successively  the  sport 
of  every  party  ?  Have  you  not  trampled  upon  it  on  the  I  Hth 
Fructidor,  the  28th  Florcal,  and  the  30th  Prairial  ?  The 
constitution  !  has  not  every  kind  of  tyranny  been  exercised 
in  its  name?  Who  has  wen,  or  who  can  be  safe  under 
its  delusive  protection  ?  Is  not  its  insufficiency  manifested 
by  the  numerous  crimes  which  have  been  committed  in 
its  name,  even  by  those  who  are  swearing  to  it  a  con- 
temptuous fidelity  ?  All  the  rights  of  the  people  have 
been  violated.  To  re-establish  those  rights  OB  a  firm 
foundation,  we  must  labour  to  consolidate  the  republic, 
and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  France.  As  soon  as  these 
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objei  Is  are  attained,  anil  the  dangers  of  the  country  have 
subsided,  I  will  abdicate  the  command  which  liiis  been 
committed  to  me,  and  will  become  the  supporting  arm  of  the 
magistracy,  whom  you  may  think  proper  to  nominate." 

Cornudet  here  confirmed  the  assertions  of  Bona- 
parte, and  said,  "  I  am  acquainted  with  some  criminal 
opinions,  which  are  entertained  of  the  general,  but  which 
can  only  be  developed  and  discussed  in  the  absence  of 
strangers."  At  this  intimation  the  spectators  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  as  soon  as  the  hall  was  cleared,  Bona- 
parte continued  : 

"  Criminal  opinions!"  exclaimed  he,  "  1  could  reveal 
to  you  circumstances  which  would  confound  my  calum- 
niators. But  it  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  two  of  your  late 
magistrates,  the  directors,  Barras  and  Moulins,  themselves 
advised  me  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to  put  myself 
nt  the  head  of  affairs.  I  repulsed  their  overtures,  because 
liberty  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Several  factions  have  ten- 
dered to  me  their  services,  but  I  have  rejected  all  their 
advances  as  unworthy  of  the  ear  of  a  republican.  I  speak 
with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  art 
of  eloquence  ;  I  have  always  followed  the  God  of  war,  and 
fortune  and  the  God  of  war  are  with  me.  Be  not  afraid, 
representatives  of  the  people,  of  criminal  plots  ;  I,  and  my 
brave  comrades,  shall  ever  be  ready  to  defend  you  and  to 
support  the  republic.  (Then  glancing  his  eyes  tonards  the 
soldiers,  who  were  on  duty  within  the  walls,  he  cried,) — "  I 
appeal  to  you,  fellow  soldiers — you,  before  whom  the  jaco- 
bins desire  to  make  me  appear  the  enemy  of  liberty — yon, 
who  have  so  often  been  employed  under  me  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  republics ;  and  should  you  ever  behold  me 
abandon  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  entreat  you  to  turn  those 
dreadful  bayonets,  which  have  so  often  been  directed  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  ourenemies,  against  my  own  breast. 
Representatives  !  I  conjure  you  to  adopt  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  to  save  the  country." 

Bonaparte  now  retired  from  the  council  of 
ancients,  and  suddenly  entered  the  hall  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  accompanied  by  a  few 
grenadiers  without  arms.  Advancing  towards 
the  top  of  the  hall,  the  council  was  instantly  in 
motion — "  A  general  here  !"  exclaimed  they, 
«  Down  with  the  tyrant !"— "  Outlaw  the  Dic- 
tator !"— "  Kill  him,  kill  him  !"  Several  of  the 
members,  rushing  towards  him,  drew  forth  their 
poniards  ;  and  Arena,  one  of  the  deputies,  and  a 
native  of  Corsica,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a 
dagger,  which  Thome,  a  grenadier,  parried  with 
his  arm,  and  was  wounded. 

The  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  having 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  an  audience,  ex- 
claimed, "  The  general  has  undoubtedly  no  other 
intention  than  to  impart  to  the  council  very  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  passent  situa- 
tion of  affairs."  The  general,  with  allnis  heroism, 
stood  for  a  moment  astonished  and  speechless ; 
for  though  he  had  expected  opposition,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  scene  of  frantic  violence. 
General  Lefebvre  at  length  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  a  body  of  armed  grenadiers,  to  rescue  their 
chief  from  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  en- 
vironed ;  and  Bonaparte  was  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  the  1ml I  of  the  orangery  where  the  council 
was  assembled,  and  to  return  to  the  soldiery 
drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 


As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  left  the  hall,  the  BOOK  II. 

members  instantly  decreed,  that  the  council   of 

ancients  had  no  power  to  invest  Bonaparte  with  CHAP.XIV. 
the  command,  as  that  authority  could  be  conferred 
by  the  directory  alone.  The  president  animad- 
verted with  great  energy  on  the  disorders  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  ferocious  insults  offered  by  some 
of  the  members  towards  an  illustrious  general, 
who  had  rendered  the  most  signal  and  permanent 
services  to  the  republic.  "Outlaw  him!"  ex- 
claimed several  of  the  members,  "  he  has  this 
day  disgraced  his  military  renown,  and  deserves 
death  from  the  hand  of  every  patriot."  The  as- 
sembly had  now  become  a  mob,  and  the  president 
was  assailed  on  every  side.  His  authority  being 
at  an  end,  and  his  life  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent peril ;  he  darted  from  his  chair,  and  divest- 
ing himself  of  the  insignia  of  his  office,  placed  his 
toga  and  his  scarf  upon  the  bench,  and  rushed  to 
the  tribune.  His  voice  was  instantly  drowned  in 
exclamations  against  the  military  usurper,  and 
tears  of  agony  and  indignation  started  from  his 
eyes.  Immediately  pistols  and  poniards  were 
presented  to  his  breast,  to  compel  him  to  resume 
his  office,  and  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  outlawry 
against  his  brother,  but  he  remained  inflexible, 
•and  General  Lefebvre  being  at  that  moment  de- 
puted by  Bonaparte,  entered  the  hall  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  the  military,  and  surrounding 
the  president,  conducted  him  in  safety  into  the 
court  of  the  palace. 

The  troops,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
general,  but  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
opinions,  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the 
president,  while  he  declared  to  them,  in  glowing 
language,  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  been 
threatened  with  assassination  ;  that  the  council  of 
five  hundred  no  longer  existed  ;  that  the  minority 
had  become  rebels,  and  were  holding  the  poniard 
of  sedition  and  despotism  over  the  heads  of  the 
unarmed  majority  ;  and  he,  as  president,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  military  force  to  expel  those 
"  representatives  of  the  poniard"  from  the  council 
chamber,  where  they  were  at  that  moment  exercis- 
ing acts  of  despotism  and  violence,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  overthrowing  the  republic.  The  pre- 
sident concluded  this  harangue  by  exclaiming, 
"  Long  live  the  republic."  To  which  his  mi- 
litary auditors  replied,  "  Long  live  the  repub- 
lic !" — "  Long  live  Bonaparte  !" 

The  general  now,  perceiving  that  the  critical 
moment  had  arrived,  ordered  the  troops  to  enter 
the  hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred.  The 
grenadiers  instantly  advanced ;  when  a  deputy 
exclaimed  :  "  Is  it  thus,  soldiers,  you  tarnish  the 
laurels  you  have  gained  in  battle  ?  Do  the 
guardians  of  the  national  representation  dare  to 
menace  its  safety  and  independence  ?"  Many  of 
the  other  members,  addressing  the  soldiers,  con- 
jured them,  in-the  name  of  liberty,  not  to  follow 
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J1OOK.  II.  their  leaders  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  pas  tie  charge 

— —  was  heard,  and  the  voices  of  the  speakers  were 

•  ,'iur.XlV   drowned  in  the  sound  of  military  music.     At  the 
*— ^,~»— '  word  of  command  the  grenadiers  brought  their 
J7P9      muskets  to  the  charge,   and  a  dreadful  scene  of 
alarm  and  dismay  pervaded  the  whole  assembly. 
The  chamber  was  soon  cleared  of  the  members  of 
the  council,  and  cries  of  "  Longlive  the  republic  !" 
"  Long  live  Bonaparte  !"  sent  forth  by  the  mili- 
tary, shook  the  lofty  domes  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  first  imperfect  intelligence  of  these 
events  had  filled  the  metropolis  with  apprehen- 
sion, but  no  sooner  were  the  circumstances  at- 
tending this  military  usurpation  made  known, 
than  the  Parisians  appeared  overjoyed  at  tbe  final 
subversion  of  the  jacobin  power,  and  cherished 
the  hope  of  a  new  and  better  government,  ad- 
ministered in  equity,  and  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity.  The  council  of 
ancients,  animated  by  the  same  hopes,  issued  a 
decree  to  the  following  eS'ect :  — 

"  In  consideration  of  tlie  retreat  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  and  the  resignation  of  four  of  the  directory,  the 
(iOli,  Gohier,  being  confined,  a  temporary  executive  commis- 
sion  of  Ihrs-e  members  shall  be  appointed.  The  legislature 
is  adjourned  to  tlie  first  of  Nivosenext,  (December  21si)  when 
it  will  airain  assemble  in  Paris  without  further  convocation. 
Dm  ing  the  recess  there  will  be  an  intermedia!  commission 
«>f  the  council  of  ancients,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  national  representation.  The  sitting  is  adjourned  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  when  the  council 
shall  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee." 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  as  well  as  the  council  of  ancients, 
again  assembled  in  their  chambers,  but  the 
former,  from  which  the  jacobins  had  withdrawn, 
now  appeared  of  a  very  different  complexion  from 
that  which  it  had  worn  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  their  president,  con- 
gratulated the  members  present  on  the  deliver- 
ance they  had  obtained  from  the  dominion  of 
demagogues  and  assassins.  The  president  then 
proposed  a  resolution,  to  the  effect;  That  General 
Bonaparte,  and  the  other  generals  and  officers, 
as  well  as  the  troops,  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  This  resolution,  which  was  carried  with- 
out opposition,  was  succeeded  by  a  proposal  from 
Chazal,  one  of  the  deputies,  that  a  committee  of 
five  members  should  be  appointed,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  new  government ;  on  which 
tbe  president,  mounting  the  tribune,  pronounced 
an  animated  harangue  on  the  disasters  of  the 
republic,  arising  from  the  misconduct  of  the  late 
government,  and  insisted  strongly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change.  At  the  close  of  the  president's 
speech,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  presented  a  report 
from  a  secret  committee,  containing  the  project 
of  a  decree  for  appointing  a  new  government,  aud 
prefaced  his  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
by  an  animated  address,  in  which  he  enlarged  on 


the  profligacy  and  incapacity  of  the  directory, 
on  the  delects  of  the  constitution  itself,  iind  on 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  executive  power,  capa- 
ble of  giving  solidity  to  the  slate,  and  preventing 
the  return  of  anarchy.  The  council  then  decreed, 
that  the  executive  directory  no  longer  existed  ; 
that  certain  deputies,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one, 
on  account  of  their  excesses,  particularly  in  the 
sitting  of  that  morning,  were  no  longer  members 
of  the  nation*!  representation  ;  that  an  executive 
consular  committee  should  be  provisionally  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Citizens  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Ducos,  ex-directors,  and  General  Bonaparte, 
under  the  designation  of  consuls  of  the  French 
republic ;  that  they  should  be  invested  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  directory  ;  that  the  two  coun- 
cils should  each  name  twenty-five  commissioners, 
charged  to  prepare  the  changes  in  the  organic 
dispositions  of  the  constitution,  the  object  of 
which  changes  was  to  consolidate  and  guarantee 
inviolably  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

This  decree  was  instantly  communicated  to 
the  council  of  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  passed  at 
midnight ;  on  which  the  three  consuls  being  sum- 
moned to  the  hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
were  thus  addressed  by  the  president : — 

"  ClTI/ENS   ! 

'•  Tlie  greatest  people  upon  earth  intrust  you  with 
their  destinies  ;  within  three  months  the  public  opinion  shall 
judge  you.  Domestic  happiness,  general  liberty,  the  di- 
rection of  the  armies,  and  peace  itself,  all  are  intrusted 
to  you.  You  must  have  courage  and  z"n\,  to  accept  such 
an  important  trust,  and  such  high  functions.  But  you  are 
supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
armies  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  legislature,  that  your 
souls  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

The  consuls  then  took  the  oath  to  preserve 
liberty  and  equality,  and  proclamations  communi- 
cating the  events  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire 
were  promulgated  without  delay  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  republic.  Thus  terminated  this 
military  revolution.  It  was  a  revolution  of  force 
without  bloodshed.  Bonaparte  and  the  army 
were  the  founders  of  the  new  government  ;  and 
the  power  obtained  by  the  sword,  the  sword  alone 
could  destroy. 

The  three  consuls  entered  upon  their  public 
functions  the  following  day,  at  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  ;  and  the  legislative  commissioners 
at  the  sameTime  commenced  their  sittings.  The 
first  objects  which  engaged  their  attention  were 
the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  forced  loan  and 
the  law  of  hostages — the  former  of  which  had  an- 
nihilated the  remains  of  public  credit,  and  the  lat- 
ter once  more  lighted  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in 
the  departments.  Bonaparte's  first  concern  was 
to  tranquillize  the  departments  of  La  Vendee, 
where  the  standard  of  insurrection  was  once  more 
unfurled.  In  this  arduous  undertaking  he  suc- 
ceeded rather  by  lenient  than  coercive  measures, 
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and  in  a  short  time  peace  was  again  restored  to 
that  desolated  portion  of  the  republic,  in  the  in- 
terior, Bonaparte  made  every  effort  to  pacify  and 
unite  the  contending  factions  ;  regularity  suc- 
ceeded to  trouble  and  disorder ;  the  several 
branches  of  the  military  establishment  were  re- 
organized ;  the  civil  administration  experienced 
great  and  essential  ameliorations  ;  and  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice  regained  their  activity.  The  list 
of  emigrants — till  this  period  kept  open  in  order 
to  be  occasionally  exercised  as  a  rod  of  terror  and 
of  vengeance,  was  finally  closed,  and  the  threat 
of  proscription  lost  much  of  its  terror.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  consular 
commission,  a  decree  was  issued  eight  days  only 
after  the  revolution,  whereby  fifty-nine  of  the 
most  furious  and  inveterate  jacobins  were  con- 
demned to  banishment;  thirty-seven  of  them  to 
Guiana,  and  the  remainder  to  the  isle  of  Oleron. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  this  arrete  was  in- 
tended merely  to  strike  terror  into  the  terrorists, 
for  the  decree  of  banishment  was  soon  after  pro- 
visionally changed  into  an  arrete,  placing  the 
individuals  in  question  under  the  inspection  of 
the  minister  of  police,  and  even  this  restraint  was 
in  a  short  time  removed. 

The  mildness  and  policy  of  the  consular 
government  also  signally  displayed  itself  in  the 
termination  put  to  the  legal  proscription  of  the 
catholic  priesthood.  Such  administrations  as  had 
been  active  in  the  persecution  of  priests  were 
broken,  and  the  churches,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  places  of  municipal  festivity,  restored 
to  their  primitive  use.  The  recall  of  such  citizens 
as  had  been  banished  in  pursuance  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  19th  Fructidor,  next  engaged  the 
attention  of  government,  and  a  consular  decree 
was  passed,  recalling  the  greater  number  of 
those  individuals,  among  whom  were  Barthelemi, 
Carnot,  Pastoret,  and  many  others.  In  forming 
the  new  administration,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was 
constituted  minister  of  the  interior;  and  M.  Tal- 
leyrand reinstated  in  his  office  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  had  displayed 
great  talents,  and,  in  concert  with  Sieyes,  was 
supposed  to  have  meditated,  in  his  retreat,  that 
revolution  in  the  state,  of  which  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived in  France  so  opportunely  to  undertake  the 
execution. 

At  length,  the  fabric  of  a  new  government 
was  completed  by  the  legislative  commission,  and 
approved  on  the  13th  of  December  by  the  con- 
suls and  members  of  the  legislative  committee. 
This  constitution  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  oi  the  French  re- 
public at  large,  and  received  the  express  and 
avowed  assent  of  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
the  people,  while  the  votes  against  its  aowptance 
amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
On  the  29th  of  December,  1799,  (4th  of  N'ivose, 
(No.  2-2.) 


year  VIII.)  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  BOOK  II. 

at  Paris  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  people  by  '—— 

their  acclamations  seemed  to  cherish  the  hope,  CHAP.  XIV. 
that  the  institutions  arising  out  of  the  revolution 
of  the  18th    and  19th  Brumaire,    would  confer 
upon  them  the  enjoyments  of  tranquillity,  pros- 
perity, and  peace. 

The  new  constitutional  code  was  comprised 
in  ninety-five  articles,  divided  into  seveq  chap- 
ters, and  dated  at  Paris,  the  22d  Frimaire, 
(Deo.  13)  in  the  8th  year  of  the  republic.  This 
extraordinary  production  was  in  substance  as 
follows  ; — 

CHAPTER  I — The  French  republic  is  one  and  indivisible ; 
but  its  European  territory  is  distributed  into  departments  and  com- 
munes. Every  man  born  and  resident  in  France,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  has  had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  civil  register  of  his 
communal  district,  and  afterwards  remained  a  year  on  the  French  ter- 
ritcry,  is  a  French  citizen.  The  citizens  of  every  communal  district  shall 
appoint,  by  their  sum-ages,  those  whom  they  think  most  worthy  of 
conducting  public  affairs.  There  shall  be  a  list  of  confidence,  con- 
taining a  number  of  names,  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  number  of 
citizens  possessing  the  rights  of  suffrage.  From  this  communal  list 
the  public  functionaries  of  districts  shall  be  taken.  The  citizen* 
comprised  in  the  communal  lists  of  a  department  shall  appoint  a 
tenth  of  their  number ;  and  from  this  departmental  list  the  public 
functionaries  of  each  department  shall  be  taken.  The  citizens  in- 
cluded in  the  departmental  list  shall  also  appoint  a  tenth  of  their 
number,  who  shall  be  eligible  to  public  national  functions.  Every 
third  year  vacancies  to  be  filled ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  may 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  constituents  to  bo  withdrawn. 

CHAPTER  II— An  assembly  shall  be  formed  under  the 
appellation  of  the  conservatory  senate  ;  consisting  of  sixty  members, 
chosen  for  life,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  eighty,  by  an  addition  of 
two  members  for  ten  successive  years,  with  fixed  salaries  amounting 
to  25,000  francs,  (IMlZ.)  Four  persons  named  in  the  constitutional 
act,  viz.  Siryes,  Ducos,  Cambaceres,  Le  Bran,  shall  appoint  the  first 
thirty-one  members,  being  the  majority  of  the  senate,  which  shall 
afterwards  complete  itself.  Subsequent  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  setiate,  who  shall  make  their  choice  out  of  three  candidates  sepa- 
rately presented  to  them,  by  the  legislative  body,  the  tribunate,  and  the 
chief  consul.  From  the  national  list,  transmitted  by  the  different  de- 
partments, shall  be  elected  by  the  conservative  senate,  who  shall  them- 
selves be  ineligible  to  any  other  function,  the  legislators,  the  tribunes, 
the  consuls,  and  the  judges  of  cassation.  The  senate  shall  also  possess 
the  power  to  confirm  or  annul  every  act  referred  to  them  as  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  tribunate  or  the  government.  The  sittings  of  the  senate 
are  not  public. 

CHAPTER  III.  treats  of  the  legislative  power. — No  new  law 
shall  be  promulgated  unless  the  plan  shall  have  been  first  proposed  by 
the  executive  government  to  the  legislative  body  ;  communicated  by 
the  legislature  to  the  tribunate  ;  considered  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly;  and  finally  decreed  by  tlie  legislative  body. 
The  executive  government  is  at  liberty,  in  any  stage  of  discussion, 
to  withdraw  the  plan  or  project  of  any  law  proposed,  and  to  present 
it  again  in  a  modified  state.  The  tvibunate  is  composed  of  a  hun- 
'drod  members;  one-fifth  renewable  every  year;  and  indefinitely  rc- 
cligible  while  they  remain  upon  the  national  list,  This  assembly, 
after  discussing  the  plan  of  every  law  proposed,  shall  vote  for  its 
adoption  or  rejection ;  and  shall  send  three  members,  chosen  from 
their  body,  by  whom  the  motives  of  their  decision  shall  be  stated 
and  supported  before  the  legislative  body.  The  legislative  body 
shall  be  composed  of  three  hundred  members,  to  be  also  rwiewod 
annually  by  fifths.  It  shall  commence  its  session  every  year,  1st 
Frimaire  (Nov.  21),  and  shall  continue  sitting  at  least  tour  month*; 
and  it  determines  by  secret  scrutiny,  without  disnission,  upon  the  plan 
of  the  laws  argued  upon  in  its  presence.  The  sitting  of  the  legislature 
and  tribunate  to  be  public ;  and  the  members  of  both  to  possess 
fixed  salaries— the  tribunes  15,000  francs,  <624t.)  and  the  Icgiilatere 
10,000  francs,  (416'.) 

1  K 
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BOOK   II.  CHAPTER  IV The  executive  government  is  intrusted  to 

______  three  consuls    ai>ixilnted  for  ten  years,   but  indefinitely  re-eligible. 

»  1 1  •  Kor  the  prcscpt  time  General  Honaparte  is  appointed  chief  consul ; 
'  Citizen  C.inibaccrci,  now  minister  of  police,  second  consul ;  and 
Citizen  I,o  Hrun,  member  of  tlie  committee  of  ancients,  third  consul. 
The  first  or  chief  consul  alone  has  the  power  of  promulgating  laws. 
he  is  to  name  or  displace  at  pleasure  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state,  the  ministers,  the  amlnsmdon,  the  officers  of  the  army  by 
sea  and  html,  the  members  of  local  administration,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  government  at  the  tribunals.  He  is  to  appoint  all 
judges,  criminal  and  civil,  as  well  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
judges  of  cassation,  without  the  power  of  afterwards  superseding 
them.  Even  in  the  inferior  acts  of  government,  the  second  and  third 
consuls  have  deliberative  voices  only,  and  the  liberty  of  counter- 
signing their  opinions;  after  which  the  determination  of  the  first 
consul  shall  follow.  The  salary  of  the  first  consul  is  fixed  at 
500,000  francs,  (20,820Z.)  and  that  of  the  second  and  third  at  75,000 
francs,  (3,l-->3(.)  each. 

The  executive  government  is  to  manage  political  relations 
abroad  ;  to  conduct  negotiations ;  to  declare  war ;  to  sign  and  con- 
clude all  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  truce,  neutrality,  commerce,  and 
other  conventions.  Such  declarations  and  treaties  to  be  proposed, 
discussed,  and  decreed,  in  the  same  manner  as  laws ;  and  no  act 
of  government  can  liave  effect  till  it  is  signed  by  a  minister.  The 
minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public  treasury  is  not 
at  liberty  to  make  provision  for  any  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
except  by  vhtue  of  a  law,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  provided 
by  law  tor  that  purpose ;  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  every  minister, 
signed  and  certified  by  him,  are  to  be  made  public. 

CHAHT.R  V.  relates  to  the  judicial  authorities.— Every  com- 
munal arrondiitemcnt  shall  have  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace, 
elected  immediately  by  the  citizens,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  whose 
office  it  shall  be  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties  applying  to  them, 
by  arbitrating  between  them.  In  civil  matters,  tribunals  shall  be  estab- 
lished of  first  instance,  and  tribunals  of  appeal;  the  judges  of  which 
shall  be  taken  from  the  departmental  list.  In  criminal  cases,  a  first 
jury  admits  or  rejects  the  charge,  a  second  jury  pronounces  on  the  fact, 
and  the  judges  apply  the  punishment.  Those  crimes  which  do  not 
amount  to  corporal  punishment  are  tried  before  the  tribunals  of  cor- 
rectional police,  with  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  tribunals.  There 
is  for  the  whole  republic  one  tribunal  of  cassation ;  the  judges  com- 
posing which  arc  taken  from  the  national  list.  This  tribunal  pro- 
nounces on  appeals  against  judgments  in  the  last  resort  It  does  not, 
however,  decide  upon  the  merits,  but  merely  reverses  judgments  given 
on  proceedings  in  which  the  constitutional  forms  are  violated — sending 
the  case  bnck  for  re-hearing.  The  judges  of  all  descriptions  remain 
in  office  for  life,  unless  condemned  to  forfeit  their  places,  or  unless 
discontinued  on  the  list  of  eligibles,  corresponding  with  their  functions. 
CHAPTER  VI.  relate,  ;o  the  responsibility  of  the  public 
functionaries. — The  functions  of  members,  whether  of  the  senate,  tri- 
bunate, legislative  body,  or  council  of  state,  including  ministers  of  the 
executive  power,  are  all  responsible.  Personal  crimes  committed  by 
ritiaensof  any  of  these  descriptions,  are  prosecuted  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  after  a  deliberation  of  the  body  to  which  the  person  under 
accusation  belongs  has  authorised  such  prosecution.  The  ministers  of 
state  are  moreover  responsible  for  every  act  of  government  signed  by 
them  ;  and  also  for  any  orders  contrary  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
ordinances.  The  judges,  civil  and  criminal,  for  crimes  relating  to  their 
functions,  shall  be  prosecuted  bclore  the  tribunals  to  which  the  tribu- 
nal of  cassation  may  send  them  after  laving  annulled  their  acts. 


CHAPTER  VII — Of  general  dispositions.  The  house  of  every 
person  inhabiting  the  French  territory  is  an  inviolable  asylum.  It  can 
only  be  entered  in  the  day,  for  a  special  purpose  determined  by  the 
law,  or  an  order  emanating  from  a  public  authority.  The  arrest  of  a 
person  must  express  in  form  the  causes  of  such  arrest,  and  the  law 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  ordered.  2dly,  It  must  issue  from  such  func- 
tionary only  as  the  law  has  invested  with  the  power.  Sdly,  It  must 
be  notified  to  the  person  arrested,  and  a  copy  of  it  left  with  him.  All 
severities  used  in  arrest,  detentions,  or  executions,  other  than  those 
commanded  by  the  laws,  are  crimes. 

Every  man  has  a  right  of  addressing  petitions  to  every  con- 
stituted authority ;— the  public  force  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  obedi- 
ence ;  no  armed  body  can  deliberate ; — military  crimes  are  subjected 
to  special  tribunals,  and  particular  forms  of  judgment ; — a  national 
institute  is  charged  with  receiving  discoveries,  and  perfecting  the  arts 
and  sciences  ; — a  committee  of  seven,  chosen  by  the  senate  from  the 
national  list,  regulates  and  verifies  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  republic. 

This  consular  constitution  exhibited,  un- 
doubtedly, indications  of  political  ability  and 
wisdom  tar  exceeding  any  discoverable  in  the 
directorial  system,  and  its  analysis,  as  given  by 
Roederer,  is  deserving  of  being  preserved.  Out 
of  an  aggregate  of  thirty-three  millions  and  a 
half,  of  which  the  population  of  France  at  that 
time  consisted,  he  estimates  the  male  inhabitants 
of  age,  and  qualified  to  vote,  at  five  millions  ;  who 
reduce  themselves  to  live  hundred  thousand  nota- 
bles of  departments  ;  reduced  again  to  five  thou- 
sand notables  of  France  ;  from  whom  are  cliosen 
five  hundred  legislators  of  the  senate,  tribunate, 
and  legislative  body  ;  one  grand  consul,  and  two 
puisne  consuls.  The  senate  and  tribunate  are 
chosen  not  by  the  five  thousand  notables  of 
France,  but  out  of  that  class.  A  body  of  eighty 
members,  first  constituted  representatives  of  the 
nation,  either  by  competent  election  or  by  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  con- 
servators, choose  first,  all  'the  members  culled  to 
exercise  the  legislative  power ;  and  secondly, 
(the  consuls)  the  three  chiefs  of  the  executive 
power,  the  first  of  whom  afterwards  chooses  the 
ministers  and  the  other  agents  of  the  government. 
Accustomed  to  change,  and  charmed  with 
novelty,  the  Parisians  received  the  new  consti- 
tution with  delight,  and  viewed  the  pomp  and 
the  splendour  of  the  consular  government  with 
surprise  and  self  complacency.  They  reasoned 
little,  but  hoped  much.  Bonaparte  was  their 
idol,  and  from  him  and  him  alone  they  expected 
every  thing  !* 


which  the 


•  This  disimsition  to  aggrandize  the  chief  consul    wag  well  satirized  by  a  hand-bill,   of   which  the  following  it 

*  streets  of  Paris  were  placarded  on  the  Bight  of  his  elevation  to  the  'consular  dignity : — 


a  copy,  and  with 


"  POLITICAJ.  SUBTRACTION. 
From    5     Directors 
Take-    2 

and  there  remain    3    Consuls  : 
I''rom  which  take    2 


and  there  remains    l    BONAPAUTE  I" 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Situation  of  Europe  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the 
King  of  England — Lord  Grenville' s  official  Reply — Correspondence — Debates  and  Decision  of 
the  British  Parliament  thereon — Proposal  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  Holland — 
Supplies — Ways  and  Means — Subsidy  to  the  Emperor — Renewed  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act — Affairs  of  India — Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter — Meeting  of  the'  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— Discussions  on  the  Union — Duel  between  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — Assent  to  the  Union — The  Act  of  Union  finally  passed — Ratified  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament— Investigation  into  the  Means  of  remedying  the  Evils  of  the  existing  Scarcity — Proroga- 
tion of  Parliament — Escape  of  his  Majesty  from  the  Attempt  of  a  Maniac  Assassin. 


THE  eighteenth  century,  the  latter  part 
of  which  had  been  rendered  so  memorable  by 
the  revolution  of  states  and  empires,  had  now 
closed  in  blood.  Not  a  glimpse  of  peace  pre- 
sented itself  to  cheer  die  mind  after  so  long  and 
so  sanguinary  a  contest ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  seemed  to  forebode  a  prolongation  of 
public  calamity,  and  a  renewal  of  individual 
misfortune. 

The  coalition  against  France,  although 
•weakened  in  consequence  of  those  jealousies 
which  have  generally  rendered  combinations  of 
this  kind  of  little  avail,  had  certainly  achieved 
great  events.  The  republic  had  beheld  her  armies 
moulder  away,  and  her  best  generals  beaten  in 
succession,  during  the  preceding  campaign. 
The  house  of  Austria,  justly  proud  of  her  lale 
acquisitions,  had  covered  Italy  with  troops  ;  the 
adjoining  seas  and  straits  swarmed  with  British 
cruisers ;  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were 
rendered  useless,  by  being  shut  up  in  their  own 
ports  ;  and  the  army  of  Egypt  was  not  only  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  Europe,  but  also 
deprived  of  its  boasted  leader.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  France,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of 
one  of  her  generals  to  overturn  the  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
rescued  her  allies  from  ruin,  and  her  armies  from 
ignominy  and  disgrace. 

Bonaparte,  having  in  a  great  measure  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  authorities  both  civil  and 
military,  determined  on  entering  into  negocia- 
tions  for  peace.  However  slender  his  hopes  of 
success,  he  resolved  if  possible  to  throw  all  the 
odium  arising  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  on  the  enemies  of  France,  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  his  career  by  professing  his 
horror  of  the  calamities  to  which  Europe  had 
been  so  long  exposed.  Having  addressed  him- 
self without  success  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  he 
next  determined  to  sound  the  intentions  ot  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Talleyrand,  formerly 


1800 


Bishop  of  Autun,  and  now  secretary  of  state  for  BOOK  II. 
foreign    affairs,    accordingly    transmitted  a  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Grenville,  who  occupied  a  similar 
situation  in  England,  with  a  request  that  it  might 
be  delivered   into  his  majesty's  own  hand.     Of 
this  letter,   which  was  in  the  hand  writing  of  the- 
first  consul,    the  following  Li  the  official  trans- 
lation : — 

"  FRENCH  REPUBLIC-SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE— LIBERTY— EQUALITY. 

"  BONAPARTE,  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Paris,  oth  Nivose,  8th  year,  Dec.  25,  1799. 

"Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy 

the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper  OR  en. 

tering   intt»  office  to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to 

your  majesty. 

"  The  war  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ?  Are  there  no 
means  of  coming  to  an  understanding?  How  can  the  two 
most  enlightened  nations-of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong 
beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  require,  sacri- 
fice to  ideas  of  vain  grandeur,  commerce,  prosperity,  and 
peace  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  fee)  that  peace  is  of  the 
first  importance,  as  well  as  the  highest  glory  ? 

"These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of 
your  majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation  with  the  sole 
view  of  rendering  it  happy.  Your  majesty  will  see  in  this 
overture  my  sincere  wisli  to  contribute  efficaciously,  for  the 
second  time,  to  a  areneral  pacification,  by  a  step  speedy,  en- 
tirely of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which, 
perhaps  necessary  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak 
states,  prove,  in  those  that  are  strong,  ouly  the  desire  of 
deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  s'rength, 
may  still  for  a  long  time,  for  the  mist'oitune  of  all  nations, 
retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhausted  ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is  attache;!  to 
the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole  world. 
"  Your  majesty's,  &c. 

"  BONAPARTE  " 

To  this  communication  Lord  Grenville 
returned  an  official  answer  addressed  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  and  expressed  in  these  terms  :— — • 
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"  I  have  laid  before  the   king  the  letter  which  you 
CHAP.  XV.  have  Iransiuitteil  lo  me,  anil  his  majesty,  seeing  no  reason 
v^ ^-^-«^/  'to  depart  from  those  forms  which  have  been  long  established 
1800        '"  ^"r°I)e  *or  transacting  business  with  foreign  states,  lias 
commanded  me  to  return  in  his  name  the  official  answer 
which  I  sum!. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
<Signed)  "  GRENVILLE." 

OFFICIAL  NOTE. 

"  London,  Jan.  4,  1800. 

"  The  kinsr  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere 
desire  of  re-establishing:  tranquillity  in  Kurope.  He  neither 
is  nor  has  been  engaged  in  any  contest  for  vain  glory.  He 
has  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  maintaining  ag-ainst 
all  aggression  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
For  these  he  has  contended  against  u:i  unprovoked  atla' k, 
and  for  the  same  objects  is  still  oblig-ed  to  contend.  Nor 
can  he  hope  that  the  necessity  could  be  removed  by  enter- 
ing at  the  present  moment  into  negociation  with  those  whom 
a  fresh  revolution  has  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of 
power  in  France;  since  no  real  advantage  can  arise  from 
such  iiegociation  to  the  desirable  ohject  of  general  peace, 
till  those  causes  have  ceased  to  operate  which  originally  pro- 
duced the  war,  by  which  it  has  been  siuce  protracted,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  renewed.  The  same  system  to 
Yv'hich  France  .justly  ascribes  all  her  present  miseries  has 
also  involved  Europe  in  a  destructive  warfare,  of  a  nature 
loner  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  For  the 
extinction  of  this  system,  and  the  extermination  of  all 
established  governments,  the  resources  of  France  have  been 
lavished  and  exhausted.  To  this  indiscriminate  spirit  of 
destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  have  successively  been  sacrificed.  Germany 
lias  been  ravaged — .Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  unbounded 
rapine  and  anarchy.  His  majesty  himself  has  been  com- 
pelled to  maintain  an  arduous  contest  for  the  independence 
and  existence  of  lus'kingdom. 

"  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to  Europe 
alone :  they  have  been  extended  to  the  most  distant  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  even  to  countries  so  remote,  both  in  situa- 
tion and  interest,  from  the  present  contest,  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  war  was  probably  unknown  to  those  who 
suddenly  found  themselves  involved  in  its  horrors. 

"  Whilst  such  a  system  therefore  prevails,  and  whilst 
the  Mood  and  treasures  of  a  powerful  nation  can  lie  lavished 
in  itn  support,  experience  has  shewn  that  no  defence  but  that 
of  open  and  steady  hostility  can  he  availing.  The  most  so- 
lemn treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  to  fresh  aggres- 
sion, and  it  is  to  determined  resistance  alone  that  whatever 
remains  in  Europe  of  stability,  for  property,  for  personal 
safety,  for  social  order,  or  the  exercise  of  religion,  can  be 
preserved  For  the  security,  therefore,  of  these  essential 
objects,  his  majesty  cannot  place  reliance  on  the  mere  re- 
newal of  general  professions  for  pacific  dispositions.  Such 
professions  have  been  repeatedly 'held  out  by  all  who  have 
successively  directed  the  resources  of  France  to  the  des- 
truction of  Europe,  and  whom  the  present  rulers  have  de- 
clared all  to  have  been  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations 
of  amity.  Greatly  will  his  majesty  rejoice  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  the  danger  to  which  his  own  dominions  and  those 
of  his  allies  have  been  no  long  exposed,  has  really  ceased  ; 
whenever  he  shaltbe  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  resistance 
shall  be  at  as  end  ;  that,  after  so  many  years  of  crimes  and 
miseries,  better  principles  have  -prevailed,  and  the  gigantic 
projects  of  ambition,  endangering  the  very  existence  of  civil 
society,  have  al  length  been  relinquished.  Hut  the  convic- 
tion of  such  a  change  can  result  only  from  the  evidence  of 
facti. 

"  The  best  pleJgc  of  its  reality  ami  permanence  Would 


be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which  for  so  many 
centuries  maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at 
home  and  consideration  abroad.  Such  an  event  would  at 
once  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negnciation  or  1 1  aco. 
It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its 
ancient  territory,  and  give  to  all  other  nations  that  tranquit- 
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ancieni  territory,  ami  give  10  an  otner  nations  tnat  tranquil- 
lity, that  security,  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by 
other  means. 


'•  But  it  is  not  to  this  mode  that  his  mnjesty  limits  the 
possibility  of  solid  pacification.  He  makes  no  claim  to  pre- 
scribe to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government, 
or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

"  His  majesty  only  looks  to  the  security  of  his  own  do- 
minions, of  his  allies,  and  of  Europe.  \Vheneverheshall 
judge  it  can  be  in  any  manner  attained,  he  will  eagerly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies  the  means  of 
an  immediate  and  general  peace. 

"  Unhappily,  at  present  no  such  security  exists;  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  go- 
vernment will  be  directed,  no  reasonable  grounds  of  its 
stability,  appear.  In  this  situation,  therefore,  it  remains  for 
his  majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers, 
those  exertions  of  a  just  and  defensive  war,  which  a  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  will  never  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue beyond  the  necessity  in  nhich  they  originated,  or  to 
terminate  on  any  other  foundation  than  such  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  thtir  tranquillity,  their 
constitution,  and  their  independence. 

(Signed)    '  «  GRENVIIAE." 

Tbis  repelling  reply,  which  afterwards  sub- 
jected Che  ministers  to  severe  animadversions, 
provoked  an  animated  rejoinder.  Talleyrand, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  intimated  in  an  official 
note,  written  by  direction  of  the  consuls,  that  so 
far  from  France  having  been  the  aggressor  in  the 
present  war,  she  had  from  the  first  moment  of 
the  revolution  solemnly  proclaimed  her  love  of 
peace,  and  her  respect  for  the  independence  of 
all  governments.  Incessantly  occupied  in  the 
melioration  of  her  internal  affairs,  she  would 
have  avoided  all  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
other  states,  had  not  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
leagued  against  her.  The  provocation  was  r  al 
before  it  became  public  ;  the  nation  was  outT 
raged  in  the  person  of  her  agents,  and  England 
in  particular  had  set  this  example  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  residing  at  her  court. 
The  evils  which  France  had  suffered,  as  well 
as  those  which  afflicted  Europe,  are  in  this  docu- 
ment attributed  entirely  to  tlie  projects  of  sub- 
jugation entered  into  against  France :  assailed 
on  all  sides,  the  republic  had  on  all  sides  ex- 
erted herself  for  the  maintenance  of  her  inde- 
pendence ;  but  no  sooner  had  her  enemies  re- 
nounced their  schemes  of  invasion,  than  she  in 
her  turn  manifested  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
"  If,  however,"  continues  the  French  minister, 
"  the  views  of  the  King  of  England  accord  with 
those  of  France  in  respect  to  the  re-establishment 
of  tranquillity,  why  not  attempt  to  terminate  the 
war,  instead  of  attempting  its  apology  ?"'  "  The 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic,""  said  M. 
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Talleyrand,  "  cannot  doubt  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  recognizes  the  right  of  nations  to  choose 
the  form  of  their  government,  since  it  is  from 
the  exercise  of  this  right  that  he  himself  holds  his 
crown.  But  the  first  consul  has  been  unable  to 
comprehend  how,  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
upon  which  rests  the  existence  of  political  soci- 
eties, the  ministers  of  his  majesty  could  annex 
insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  and  which  are 
no  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation  and  to  its 
government,  than  it  would  be  to  England,  and  to 
his  majesty,  if  an  invitation  were  held  out  in 
favour  of  that  republican  government,  of  which 
England  adopted  the  forms  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  ;  or  an  exhortation  to  recall  to  the 
throne  that  family  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  birth,  and  made  to  descend  from  it  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution."  It  was  asked,  if  at 
other  times  his  majesty  had  been  eager  to  pro- 
pose conferences  for  peace,  why  he  should  now 
refuse  to  renew  the  negociations  ?  And  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  it  was 
proposed  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
immediately  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries,  who 
might  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  any  other  place 
calculated  for  the  celerity  of  communication. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Grenville,  dated 
the  20th  of  January,  this  proposal  was  declined 
on  the  part  of  the  English  government ;  and 
while  that  of  France  was  accused  of  having  en- 
tered into  a  systematic  defence  of  the  unpro- 
voked aggressions  that  had  taken  place  on  her 
part,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wipe  away  the  in- 
sinuation respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, by  protesting  once  more,  that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  desire  whatever  to  prescribe 
to  any  foreign  nation  the  form  of  its  constitution. 
In  the  session  of  1799 — 1800,  parliament 
assembled  at  the  early  period  of  the  24th  of 
September,  and  after  having  passed  a  bill  through 
all  its  stages,  for  engrafting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  militia  into  the  regular  army,  the  two  houses 
adjourned  to  the  21st  of  January,  1800.  After  the 
adjournment,  the  first  subject  of  importance  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  was  the 
correspondence  which  had  recently  taken  place 
between  the  British  and  the  French  governments. 
Ministers  inquired  what  possible  advantage 
could  result  from  a  negociatiqn  with  France  at 
this  moment  ?  They  asked  whether  the  consular 
government  presented  a  greater  certainty  of  a 
favourable  termination  of  a  treaty,  than  any  of 
the  revolutionary  governments  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  ?  They  recapitulated  the  proceedings 
of  Bonaparte  at  Milan,  Modena,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Malta,  and  Egypt,  and  recurred  to  them  as  so 
many  unanswerable  arguments  against  any  con- 
fidential reliance  on  the  advances  now  made  by 
that  general. 

(No.  22.) 


Mr.    Pitt,    with  his  accustomed   eloquence,  BOOK  II. 

declaimed  against  the   injustice  and  rapacity  of 

republican   France :     "   You  cannot,"  said  this  CHAP.  XV. 
statesman,  "  look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  lay  ^— ••-» r**-' 
your   hand    upon    that    country   against    which       1800 
France  has  hot  either  declared  an  open  and  ag- 
gressive war,  or  violated  some  positive  treaty, 
or  broken  some  recognized  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations.     The  all-searching  eye   of  the  French 
revolution  looks  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  which  can  be  found    • 
any  object  of  acquisition  or  plunder.     Nothing  is 
too  great  for  the  temerity  of  its  ambition  ;  nothing 
too  small  for  the  grasp  of  its  rapacity.     This  is 
the  spirit  which  animated  its  birth,  and  this  is 
the  spirit  which  will  not  desert  it  till  the  moment 
of  its  dissolution.     This  system  arose  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  revolution,  and  has  been  invariably 
pursued,  under  Brissot,  and  under  Robespierre, 
by   Sieyes,  as  well   as   Barras.     At  present,  a 
supreme  power    is  placed  at    the  head  of  this 
nominal  republic,  with  a  more  open  avowal  of 
military    despotism  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  different    institutions,    republican    in   form 
and  appearance,    are    now  annihilated.       They 
have  given  way  to    the  absolute  power  of   one 
man,  concentrating  in  himself  all  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  differing  from  other  monarchs 
only  in  this,  that  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of 
a  sceptre."     "  Under  these  circumstances,"  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  close  of  an  elaborate  speech,  "  I 
see  no  possibility  of  such  a  peace  as  will  be  at- 
tended with  established  tranquillity ;    and  as  I 
cannot  be  content  with  its  nominal  attainment ; 
I  will  not  grasp  at  the  shadow,  when  the  reality 
is  beyond  my  reach." 

Lord  Grenville  maintained  that  Bonaparte 
had  two  objects  in  his  late  proposition  :  the  one, 
to  slacken  the  efforts  of  the  British  nation;  the 
other,  to  sow  jealousies  among  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land. "  This  same  individual,  now  so  desirous  of 
peace,"  added  the  foreign  secretary,  "  was 
formerly  eager  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  for  the  express  purpose  of  employing 
all  the  forces  of  France  against  England.  It 
was  he  who,  contemplating  our  ruin  as  the  last 
exploit  of  his  military  career,  sent  his  two  confi-  .  --, 

dential  agents,  Berthier  and  Monge,  to  the  di- 
rectory, and  charged  the  latter  to  declare,  that 
the  French  republic  and  the  government  of  Eng- 
land were  incompatible  with  each  other." 

Tlic  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  animad- 
verted on  the  precipitation  of  ministers,  in  closing 
the  door  at  once  to  all  hopes  of  pacification.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  reproached  them  with  a  design 
of  retarding  the  return  of  peace,  until  the  mo- 
ment when,  passing  through  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, the  monarchy  of  France  should  be  restored, 
Considering  this  project  as  chimerical,  he  com- 
plained of  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  the 
4L 
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BOOK  II.  war  on  account  of  the  allies,  whose  disinterested  - 

ness  and  constancy  had  not  been  experienced, 

CHAP.  XV.  and  at  a  time  too,  when  the  situation  of  Ireland 
was  eminently  critical,  and  the  taxes  were  becom- 
ing daily  more  burthensome. 

Air.  Whitbread,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
history  of  the  contest,  that  the  French  republic 
was  not  the  only  country  which  had  infringed  the 
law  of  nations  ;  but  even  supposing  this  actually 
to  be  the  case,  that  consideration  did  not  prevent 
a  titled  ambassador  from  repairing  both  to  Paris 
and  to  Lisle,  for  the  express  purpose  of  treating  for 
a  peace  with  a  government  avowedly  Jacobinical. 
Without  pretending  to  justify  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte,  he  remarked  that  too  general  a  stain 
had  been  thrown  on  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate. 
Was  it  lie  who  had  infringed  the  preliminaries  of 
the  treaty  of  Leobcii,  and  the  armistice  with  the 
Archduke  Charles  ?  Was  it  he  4o  whom  was  to 
be  imputed  the  transgression  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  ?  In  whatever  light  the -late 
expedition  to  Egypt  might  lie  surveyed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  project  originated 
with  the  government  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  late  revolution  ;  aud  if  this  event  interdict- 
ed negociation  with  the  first  consul,  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  by  tlie  Emperors  of  Russia 
an;!  Germany,  ,ind  the  King  of  Prussia,  ought 
equally  to  preclude  all  connection  with  these 
monarch*. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  said,  "  All 
parties  are  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the.  present  is 
a  new  sera  of  the  war  :  yet  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  seem  to  think  any  new  argu- 
ments necessary  to  induce  us  to  persevere  in  it. 
All  the  topics  which  have  so  often  misled  us — all 
the  reasoning  which  has  so  invariably  failed — all 
the  lol'ty  predictions  which  have  been  so  constant- 
ly falsified  by  events— all  the  hopes  which  have 
amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  assurances  of 
the  distress  and  weakness  of  the  enemy,  which 
have  satisfied  the  unthinking,  are  again  enumera- 
ted and  advanced  as  arguments  for  our  continuing 
the  war.  I  must  lament,  in  common  with  every 
geuuinefriend  of  peace,the harsh  and  unconciliating 
language  which  ministers  have  made  use  of  in  their 
answer  to  a  respectful  offer  of  negociation.  Such 
language  has  ever  been  reprobated  and  consider- 
ed as  extremely  unwise,  by  the  most  celebrated 
diplomatic  characters.  But  ministers  tell  us  tjiey 
lime  not  refused  all  discussion.  They  have 
d-i  lured  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  be  ;in  event  which  would  immediately  remove 
every  obstacle  to  negociation.  If  the  restoration 
of  that  house  be  the  wish  of  the  French  nation,  1, 
for  one,  shall  be  perfectly  content  to  acquiesce  ; 
but  as  an  Englishman,  actuated  by.  English 
Iti'liugs,  I  cannot  wish  for  their  restoration  to  the 
power  which  they  abused.  I  feel  for  their  situa- 


tion ;  I  respect  their  distresses ;  but  I  cannot 
forget,  that  the  history  of  the  century  is  little  more 
than  an  account  of  the  calamities  arising  from 
their  intrigues.  But  it  is  held  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion to  treat  with  an  usurper,  a  military  despot, 
whose  power,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be 
short-lived.  Was  not  the  government  erected  by 
Julius  Caesar  a  military  despotism  ?  and  yet,  it 
lasted  for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Cromwell 
was  an  usurper,  yet  France  and  Spain  did  not 
refuse  to  treat  with  him  upon  that  account.  We 
are  told  again,  that  Bonaparte  has  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  two  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France  cannot  exist  together. 
Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  this  absurd  and  puerile 
assertion  was  actually  made  by  Bonaparte,  has 
not  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said  the  same  thing  in  this  house  ? — 
In  this  at  least  they  resemble  one  another  ;  they 
have  both  made  this  assertion,  and  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  two  persons  upon  earth  who  have 
adopted  this  preposterous  sentiment.  If  we  are 
to  reason  from  facts  instead  of  assertions,  I  should 
think  it  equally  the  interest  and  the  inclination  of 
Bonaparte  to  make  peace.  His  measure  of  mili- 
tary glory  is  full :  it  may  be  tarnished  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  can  hardly  be  increased  by  any 
new  laurels  ;  peace  would  secure  to  him  what  he 
has  achieved,  and  fix  the  constancy  of  fortune. 
And  if  peace  be  of  so  much  importance  to  him, 
the  terms  of  peace  would  be  advantageous  to  this 
country.  But  if  another  appeal  be  made  to  the 
sword,  and  if  the  events  of  war  should  be  un- 
favourable to  Great  Britain  and  to  her  allies,  does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  think  that  Bona- 
parte will  grant  to  baffled  insolence,  to  humbled 
pride,  to  disappointed  imbecility,  the  same  terms 
which  he  would  be  ready  to  give  now  ?"  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  this  memorable  speech,  whichembraced 
a  wide  field  of  argument,  and  comprehended  a 
retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  in 
these  words  :  "  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  I 
have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  given  a  civil,  clear,  and  explicit  answer  to 
the  overture  which  was  fairly  and  handsomely 
made  to  you.  If  you  were  desirous  that  the  nego- 
ciation should  have  included  all  your  allies,  as  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  general  peace,  you 
should  have  told  Bonaparte  so  ;  but  I  believe 
you  were  afraid  of  his  agreeing  to  the  proposal. 
1  know  that  public  opinion,  if  it  could  be  collect- 
ed, would  be  for  peace  as  much  now  as  in  1797  ; 
and  I  know  that  it  is  only  by  public  opinion,  not 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  not  by  the  inclination  of  their 
minds,  that  ministers  will  be  brought,  if  ever,  to 
give  us  peace." 

The  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in 
rejecting  the  overtures  made  by  the  first  consul, 
was  approved  of  by  decided  majorities  in  both 
houses,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to 
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carry  on  the  war  on  a  large  and  extensive 
scale.  To  enable  the  allies  to  bring  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  troops  iirto  the  field,  negotia- 
tions were  immediately  entered  into  with  the 
Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  ;  the  army  of  Conde,  and  the 
Swiss  regiment  of  Rovera,  were  also  taken  into 
the  pay  of  England,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
agreed  to  by  parliament,  to  enable  the  treasury 
to  advance  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  money, 
until  the  subsidiary  treaties  had  been  signed  and 
adjusted.  It  occasioned,  however,  no  small  sur- 
prise, to  find  that  the  Russian  forces,  which,  after 
servingiu  Holland,  had  been  quartered  during  the 
winter  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  were  not  men- 
tioned upon  this  occasion  ;  and  some  began  to 
surmise  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was  already  tired 
of  a  war  from  which  he  had  hitherto  derived 
neither  benefit  nor  glory. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  war,  was  not  only  incidentally  introduced  in 
most  of  the  debates  respecting  the  foreign  sub- 
sidies, but  was  made  the  subject,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  of  direct  and  formal  motions  by  the 
minority.  On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney  moved,  '  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
that  it  is  unjust  and  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  monarchy  in 
France.'  Ministers  indignantly  repelled  the  in- 
sinuation conveyed  iu  these  terms,  and  denied 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  the  object  of 
the  war  ;  they  opposed,  however,  Mr.  Tierney's 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. And  two  other  motions  of  similar  tendency 
underwent  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  the 
session. 

The  late  expedition  to  Holland,  which  had 
terminated  in  many  respects  so  inauspiciously  to 
the  British  nation,  became  another  subject  of 
inquiry  and  crimination  against  ministers  ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Sheridan  prefaced 
a  motion  for  examining  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  expedition,  by  a  very  copious 
speech,  in  which  he  acquitted  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  officers,  and  the  army,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  1 1  elder,  of  all  blame  ;  and  attributed 
their  misfortunes  solely  to  the  impolicy  and  rash- 
ness of  ministers. 

Mr.  Dundas  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
motion  :  he  insisted  on  the  advantages  which  had 
accrued  to  Britain  from  the  Dutch  expedition, 
particularly  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
the  diversion  of  the  French  arms  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  Holland  :  he  objected  to  the  motion, 
however,  on  more  general  grounds,  as  it  consign- 
ed to  parliament  the  task  of  publicly  criticising 
military  operations,  which  was  not  their  duty  or 
department.  Such  investigations,  he  contended, 
could  produce  no  good,  and  would  only  clog  and 
banish  the  measures  of  government. 


Mr.    Tierney,    in    supporting   the   motion,  BOOK  II. 

declared,  "  that  the  capitulation  seemed  to  fix  an  

indelible   stain  on  the   national   character,    and  CHAP.  XV. 
inflict   a   deep    wound    on   the    British   soldier's  NS-IP'V«««-' 
honour.     We   owed  it  to  our  sovereign  and  our      1800 
country,  to  inquire   into  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
grace ;  and  if  theexpedition  had  failed  through  the 
folly  of  those  who  had  planned  it,  to  drag  their 
delinquency  to  Hie  light." 

Mr.  Percival  allowed,  "  that  capitulation,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  was  not  an  honourable  con- 
clusion to  a  military  expedition  :  but,  this  was  a 
mere  abstract  consideration.  Two  of  the  grand 
objects  of  the  expedition  had  been  attained.  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  captured,  and  a  strong  diversion 
effected  in  favour  of  the  allies.  The  third  object 
had  been  found  unattainable,  and  the  expedient 
which  had  been  adopted  for  saving  the  troops, 
was  not  disgraceful,  because  it  was  merely  an 
adaptation  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, and  because  much  benefit  had  been 
already  reaped  from  the  invasion  of  Holland."  On 
a  division  of  the  house  there  appeared  for  Mr. 
Sheridan's  motion  45,  against  it  216. 

The  subject  excited  a  still  more  animated  dis- 
cussion in  the  house  of  peers,  where  a  similar 
motion  was  introduced  by  Lord  Holland.  "  We 
know,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  it  is  natural  to  im- 
pute the  blame  of  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  In  this  country  it  may  not 
be  so  imputed  ;  but  in  Europe  the  charge  will  be 
made,  and  it  stands  supported  by  the  statements 
of  a  Russian  general  in  the  Petersburgli  gazette. 
It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  truth  by  a  fair 
investigation.  At  a  moment  especially,  when  it 
is  decided  that  the  war  is  to  be  renewed,  and 
when  new  expeditions  are  rumoured  to  be  in  view, 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  prove  how  much, 
or  how  little,  of  the  public  confidence  is  due  to 
the  errors  of  those  who  are  to  sketch  the  outlines 
of  our  future  warfare." 

Earl  Moira  coincided  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  noble  lord  who  had  made  the  motion  j-espect- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  personage  who 
had  headed  the  expedition,  but  objected  to  the 
motion,  as  tending  to elicitinformation  respecting 
the  state  of  our  secret  friends  in  Holland,  which 
ought  not,  in  justice  to  them,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  hopes  of  the  expedition  were  con- 
fessedly built  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  ; 
to  determine  the  peculiar  causes  why  the  expected 
aid  from  that  quarter  had  been  disappointed, 
would  produce  the  disclosure  of  wants  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  our  par- 
tizans  in  Holland  to  make  public,  and  impolitic 
wiih  regard  to  ourselves,  as  it  might  defeat  the 
eventual  success  of  similar  operations. 

The  military  and  naval  forces  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1800,  were  nearly  the  same 
as  iu  the  former  year.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  detailing  the 
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HOOK  II.  means  for  raising1  this  supply,  estimated  the  in- 

come  tax  at  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand 

CHAP.  XV.  pounds,  exclusive  of  one  million  seven  hundred 
'-'*""•  "-"-'  thousand  pounds,  appropriated  to  the  payment 
1800  of  interest  for  thirty-two  millions  and  a  half, 
but  he  expressed  the  strongest  expectation,  that 
it  would  turn  out  to  a  better  account.  He  had 
negociated  a  loan  of  eighteen  million  pounds,  but 
the  assignment  of  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  income  tax,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  interest,  rendered  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sufficient 
for  the  remainder.  The  consolidated  fund  he 
reckoned  at  about  four  millions  ;  exchequer  bills 
three  millions ;  and  an  advance  of  three  mil- 
lions, bearing  no  interest  for  six  years,  from  the 
bank,  as  a  premium  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter for  twenty-one  years,  which,  together  with 
the  loan,  made  up  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  financial 
proposals,  which  underwent  a  variety  of  stric- 
tures from  the  vigilant  observation  of  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  were  ultimately  carried. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  having 
moved  for  an  advance  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  emperor  ;  it  was  opposed  with  great 
energy  by  Mr.  Tierney  ;  who  conjured  the  house 
to  recoHect  that  the  war  had  now  continued  seven 
years,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  millions, 
on  the  pretext  of  its  being  just  and  necessary. 
Just  it  could  not  be,  if  theobjeet  of  it  were  to  force 
upon  the  French  nation  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  nor  necessary,  because  we  had  re- 
fused to  negociate  when  the  opportunity  was 
presented  to  us.  If  this  sum  were  granted, 
much  larger  demands  would  follow ;  and  thus 
we  were  to  lavish  our  blood  and  treasure  in  a 
cause  for  which  no  one  plain,  satisfactory,  in- 
telligible reason  could  be  assigned,  and  he  defied 
the  minister  to  name  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  declared  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  stilting  the  object  of  the  war  in  a 
single  sentence,  nay,  even  in  a  single  word — 
SECURITY.  It  was  also  more  than  this  :  it  was 
.security  against  a  danger  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  threatened  the  world  :  a  danger  which  never 
existed  before  in  any  period  of  society  ;  whieh 
had  been  felt  and  resisted  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  by  none  so  successfully  and  uniform- 
ly as  our  own.  Our  resistance  had  not  been 
confined  to  external  force,  it  had  joined  internal 
policy  and  wise  legislative  measures,  to  oppose 
jacobinism  in  the  bosom  (he  was  sorry  to  have 
found  it  there)  of  our  own  country.  How  was 
it  discovered  that  jacobinism  had  disappeared 
in  France  ?  It  was  now  centered  in  one  man, 
nursed  in  its  school,  who  had  gained  celebrity 
under  its  auspices,  and  was  at  once  the  child  and 
the  champion  of  its  atrocities — Bonaparte.  Our 
security  ia  negociation  was  to  be  this  man,  who 


was  at  the  present  moment  the  organ  of  all  that 
was  destructive  in  the  revolution.  Granting  that 
two  hundred  millions  had  been  expended  for  the 
words  "  just  and  necessary,"  they  had  been 
expended  for  the  best  of  causes — to  protect 
the  dearest  rights,  to  defend  the  most  valua- 
ble privileges, — the,  laws,  the  liberties,  the  hap- 
piness of  our  country  ;  and,  for  such  objects, 
as  much  more  would  we  spend,  and  as  much 
more  could  we  find. 

On  the  annual  motion  for  the  renewal  of  the1 
Habeas  Corpus  suspension  act,  in  the  course  of 
this  month,  a  warm  debate  ensued  ;  and  it  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Sheridan  to  be  better  to  re- 
peal the  Habeas  Corpus  act  at  once,  than  thoS 
insidiously  to  undermine  it.  No  conspiracy,  as 
ministers  well  knew,  at  this  time  existed  ;  and  it 
was  monstrous,  that  persons  should  be  confined 
for  so  many  years  without  being  brought  to  trial, 
or  scarcely  knowing  of  what  they  were  accused. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had  not  lan- 
guage to  express  his  feelings  on  these  repeated 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  When  that 
act  was  removed,  little  difference  was  left  be- 
tween our  own  and  any  other  government.  He 
solemnly  protested  his  belief,  that  ministers  were 
afraid  to  bring  the  persons  accused  to  trial.  He 
affirmed,  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  their  in- 
nocence was  their  crime  ;  and  who,  he  asked, 
could  doubt  of  their  being  brought  to  trial,  if  any 
traitorous  design  could  be  proved  against  them  > 
He  demanded  a  trial  for  them  ;  and  enforced  this 
natural  claim  of  justice,  by  relating  to  the 
house  divers  horrid  abuses  of  power,  which  to 
his  own  knowledge  had  been  committed  under 
the  suspension. — "  What,"  exclaimed  this  ardent 
patriot,  "  would  the  immortal  Chatham  have 
said,  on  the  recital  of  such  oppression  ?  The 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  would  have  shaken 
the  house.  In  his  estimation,  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  was  as  sacred  as  the  palace  of  the 
king.  He  would  have  raised  a  storm,  from 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  screened 
their  heads." 

In  the  house  of  lords  this  measure  was  again 
vigorously  opposed,  by  the  Lords  King  and  Hol- 
land ;  but  it  finally  passed  both  houses  by  great 
and  decided  majorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Dundas 
stated,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  East  India  company, 
He  admitted  the  increase  of  debts  and  the  de- 
crease of  assets  in  India  and  China  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  the  increase  of  assets  and  the  de- 
crease of  debt  in  Europe  he  computed  at  about 
three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
so  that  the  company  had  gained,  upon  the  ba- 
lance, a  million  and  upwards,  in  the  course  of 
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the  year  ;  but  the  charges  of  the  late  war  were 
not  yet  ascertained  ! 

The  virtual  rejection  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
during  the  last  session,  of  the  overture  made  by 
Great  Hrilain  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a 
legislative  and  incorporative  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  would  have  sufficed  to  deter  a  less 
intrepid  and  persevering  minister  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  the  prosecution  of  so  great  and  difficult  a 
project ;  but  it  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
genius  to  arm  and  fortify  itself  against  all  re- 
sistance, to  contemn  all  obstacles,  and  to  defy 
all  opposition. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  the  Irish 
parliament  met  at  Dublin.  In  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Lord  Cornwallis  on  that  occasion,  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  project  in  contemplation. 
As  it  was,  however,  well  known  that  it  would 
at  a  very  early  period  be  revived,  a  resolution 
was  taken,  by  the  members  in  the  contrary  in- 
terest, to  oppose  it  in  limine;  and  when  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Lord  Loftus, 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  an  amendment, 
annexing  to  the  wisli  of  perpetuating  a  constitu- 
tional connection  with  Great  Britain,  an  equal 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  an  independent 
resident  parliament.  A  violent  debate  ensued, 
which  was  rendered  very  memorable  by  a  most 
able  and  ardent  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
superior  talents  and  eloquence.  In  the  first  part 
ef  this  elaborate  harangue,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  tinal  adjustment  of  1782  excluded 
tire  idea  of  any  ulterior  arrangement ;  and  he 
absolutely  denied  the  competency  of  parliament 
to  annihilate  its  own  existence.  The  incompati- 
bility of  independent  legislatures  in  the  same 
empire,  had  been,  he  affirmed,  the  doctrine 
•which  lost  America  ;  and  an  imperial  parliament 
was  once  more  to  take  its  bloody  station  in  the 
pages  of  the  minister.  "  How  strange  were  the 
ideas  which  the  minister  entertained  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  Irish  parliament  ! — it  was  incompe- 
tent to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country — 
it  was  omnipotent  to  overturn  her  constitution  ; 
it  was  inadequate  to  protect — almighty  only  to 
subvert  and  destroy. 

"  The  constitution  which  he  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  destroy,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  empire  ; 
dear  from  its  violation — dear  in  its  recovery. 
Its  restoration  cost  Ireland  her  noblest  efforts. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty,  as  well  as  of 
her  liberty. ;  her  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  of 
freedom.  But  the  field  of  imagination  is  that 
in  which  the  British  minister  delights  to  rove ; 
and  by  holding  out  visionary  prospects  and  pro- 
mises, he  hopes  ultimately  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs. Where,  indeed,  he  is  to  extinguish  our 
power  of  legislation,  to  abrogate  our  highest 
court  of  judicature,  to  extort  from  us,  by  a  tinan- 
(No.  22.) 


cial  agreement,  a  perpetual  tribute,  he  is  altoge-  BOOK  II. 
ther  a  matter-of-fact   man  :    but  when  he  is  to 


provide  a  compensation  for  all  this  ]>rodigality  of  CHAP.  XV. 
concession,  then  he  becomes  wholly  poetic  and 
prophetic ;    fancy    gives    him  her  wand — Amal- 
thea  takes  him  by  the  hand — Ceres  follows  in  his 
train ;  the  English  capitalist  and    manufacturer 
will  leave  his  mines,  his  machinery,  his  comforts, 
and  his  habits ;    he  will  conquer  his  prejudices 
and   prepossessions,    and  come  over  to  Ireland 
with  a  generous  design  to  give  her  commerce  for 
her  lost  constitution.     A  man  who  reasons,  may 
be  answered  by  reasoning ;  but  the  minister  in 
all  this  does  not  argue,  but  foretel :  now  you  can- 
not confute  a  prophet — you  can  only  disbelieve 
him.     It  forms  the  genuine  harmony  of  the  state, 
when  the  rich  encourage  and  employ  the  poor, 
and  the    poor    with    confidence  look  up  to  the 
watchful    care    and  guardian  protection  of    the 
rich  ;  both  concurring  to  the  same  end,  form  that 
grand  column  of   society,    '  where  all  below  is 
strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.'     How  does  the 
minister's  plan  accomplish  this  ?     He  takes  away 
our  gentlemen    and  nobles,    and  supplies-,  their- 
place  by  English  factors  and  commercial  adven- 
turers.    This  minister  proposes  to  you  to  give 
up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your  country — to 
proclaim  an  utter    incapacity  to  make  laws  for 
your  own  people  ;• — and  is  this  no  attack  upon  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom  ?     The  thing 
which  he    proposes    to    buy,    cannot  be  sold — 
liberty  !  and  his  propositions  are  built  upon  no- 
thing but  your  dishonour.     I  have  heard  of  par- 
liaments   impeaching  ministers,    but    here    is    a 
minister  who  impeaches  parliament ;    nay,    the 
parliamentary  constitution  itself  :     and  he  pro- 
poses to  you  to  substitute  the  British  parliament 
in  your  place  ;  to  destroy  the  body  which  restored 
your  liberties,    and  to    restore  that  body  which- 
destroyed    them.       Against  such  a  proposition, 
were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,    I  should  beg  to 
utter  my  last  breath,    and  to  record  my  dyingf 
testimony." 

This  brilliant  declamation  was  answered,  in 
a  speech  less  eloquent  than  argumentative,  by 
the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Corry  ; 
and  the  debate  was  prolonged  till  ten  the  next 
morning,  when  there  appeared  to  be  96  votes 
only  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  to  138  who 
supported  the  address  in  its  original  form. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  a  message  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  delivered  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  intimating  the  king's  desire  that  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  submitted  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  Irish  legislature  ;  and  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  the  great  object  to  which 
they  related,  might  be  matured  and  completed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  two  parliaments,  and  the 
loyal  concurrence  of  the  people.  On  this  great 
4  M 
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BOOK  II.  occasion,  the  secretary  of    stat§,    Lord  Castle- 

reagh,  to  whose  able  management  the  business 

Cmr.  XV.  was  intrusted,    arose,    and,    in  a  well-digested 
^~*~v*~s  speech,  entered  into  a  very  comprehensive  view 
1800      of  the  measure   proposed,  recommending  it  by 
arguments  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
other  advocates  of  the  union  in  the  British  par- 
liament.    On   the  other  hand,  those  arguments 
were  contested,  with  at  least  equal  ability,  by  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

On  moving  the  first  resolution,  after  a  vehe- 
ment debate,  the  numbers  were,  in  favour  of  the 
court  158,  against  it  115.  The  tumults  of  the 
populace  of  Dublin  were  upon  this  occasion  very 
alarming ;  and  a  military  guard  of  cavalry  was 
found  necessary  to  preserve  the  parliamentary 
advocates  of  the  union  from  personal  insult  and 
violence. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  business  was 
once  more  introduced  iuto  the  house  of  peers  by 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  late  Lord  Fit/gibbon,  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and,  in  certain  points  of  view,  of  distin- 
guished excellence ;  but  contaminated  by  a 
wretched  spirit  of  bigotry  and  malignity,  and 
abounding  with  personalities  unknown  to  the 
dignified  and  decorous  proceedings  of  the  British 
house  of  peers,  and  which  it  would  pollute  the 
page  of  history  to  notice.  On  moving  the  first 
resolution,  this  nobleman  declared  himself  "  sa- 
tisfied in  his  judgment  and  conscience,  from 
an  attentive  observation  of  what  had  passed  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  her  independent  parliament  had  gradually 
led  to  her  recent  and  bitter  calamities."  And  he 
avowed  that  he  had,  for  the  preceding  seven 
years,  pressed  upon  ministers  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  union,  as  the  last  remaining  resource  to 
preserve  this  country  to  the  British  crown. 

No  peer  in  opposition  ventured  on  this 
occasion  formally  to  enter  the  lists  against  this 
distinguished  orator.  The  Lords  Dillon,  Pow- 
erscourt,  Farnham,  and  Bellamont,  however, 
declared  in  successive  speeches  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  measure ;  which  was  defended  by  the 
law  Lords  Carleton  and  Kilwarden,  and  various 
other  peers  :  after  which,  the  question  upon  the 
first  resolution  was  put,  and  passed  the  house  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-five  to  twenty-six  voices. 

The  succeeding  resolutions  were  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  carried  through  this  house 
with  the  same  or  greater  facility.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  fourth  resolution,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  was  signalized  by  a  masterly  speech  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yelverton,  whose  cha- 
racteristic liberality  had  happily  preserved  him, 
throughout  the  late  scenes  of  distraction,  from 
the  disgrace  of  perverting  his  talents  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  any  party.  "  The  great  value  of 
the  arrangement  of  1782,  which  he  had  assisted 


in  forming,"  his  lordship  said,  "  was,  that  it 
placed  the  Irish  on  a  proud  footing  of  national 
and  legislative  independence,  and  enabled  them 
to  say  upon  what  terms  they  were  willing  to 
unite ;  whereas,  if  that  adjustment  had  not  oc- 
curred, they  would,  perhaps,  before  this  time, 
have  yielded  to  an  union  of  subjection,  not  an 
union  of  equality.  Their  independence  had 
never  since  been  violated ;  and  they  were  not 
now  desired  to  give  up  their  legislative  rights, 
but  to  perpetuate  them  by  union.  Their  liberties 
would  not  be  annihilated,  but  would  be  rendered 
immortal,  by  being  placed  on  the  same  broad 
basis  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  His  lordship 
asserted  the  perfect  competence  of  the  two  par- 
liaments to  enact  the  proposed  measure,  if  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  two 
nations.  To  doubt  the  competency  of  the  two 
legislatures  to  frame  such  a  law,  was  to  doubt 
their  competency  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  in- 
stitution.— The  question  was  then  put,  and  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority,  that  twenty-eight  tein- 
?oral  and  four  spiritual  peers  should  represent 
relaud  in  the  imperial  parliament ;  with  an 
amendment,  importing  that,  on  the  extinction  of 
three  Irish  peerages,  one  might  be  created,  till 
the  number  was  reduced  to  a  hundred,  and  after- 
wards one  for  every  failure. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates  three  different 
protests,  drawn  with  vigour  and  ability,  were  en- 
tered upon  the  journals  of  the  house,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  Lords  Pery  and  Moira,  the  Bishop 
of  Down,  and  about  twenty  other  peers,  ex- 
pressive of  their  highest  indignation  at  these 
proceedings. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  house  of  com- 
mons being  in  a  general  committee,  Mr.  Corry, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  made,  an  able  speech 
in  vindication  of  the  measure,  blended  however 
agreeably  to  the  too  frequent  custom  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  with  virulent  party  and  personal  re- 
flections. Mr.  Grattan  retorting  in  high  and 
bitter  language,  a  vehement  altercation  arose, 
which  was,  in  the  sequel,  productive  of  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
that  gentleman  ;  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
five  shots  were  exchanged,  and  by  which  Mr. 
Corry  was  wounded,  though  not  dangerously. 

After  a  debate  no  less  vehement  than  any  of 
the  former,  the  question  of  adjournment  was 
put  and  negatived  ;  and  the  first  of  January 
following  fixed  as  the  sera  whence  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  to  date  its  commence- 
ment. From  (his  period  the  debates,  referring 
merely  to  the  details  of  the  treaty,  cease  to  be  the 
proper  topics  of  general  history.  The  last  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  made  on 
the  13th  of  March,  when  Sir  John  Parnell  moved 
that  the  king  should  be  requested  to  convoke  a 
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now  parliament  before  any  final  arrangement  of 
union  should   be  adopted.    And   Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  arguing  in  support  of  the  motion,  de- 
clared,   "  that,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  great 
influence  of  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  members, 
he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
question    on   the  election  of  a  new   parliament. 
The   venerable    Saurin,  the   father   of  the  Irish 
bar,  also,  on   the  same  side,   urged  the   expe- 
diency of  attending  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  ; 
and,    in   the   spirit  of  Somers   and   Locke,    he 
maintained,    that  if  laws    should  be  enacted  in 
opposition  to  the  public  will  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed,  they  would  not  be  obligatory,  and  the 
right  of  resistance   would  revert  to  the  people. 
The  solicitor-general,   rising  in   the   warmth  of 
passion,    accused    the    father  of  the  bar  of  un- 
furling the   bloody   flag  of  rebellion  :   however, 
Mr.  Egan  not  only  vindicated  the  expression, 
but  retorted  the  accusation,  by  charging  the  mi- 
nistry with  unfurling  the  flag  of  prostitution  and 
corruption.     On  the  division,  there  appeared  104 
voices  for  the  motion,  against  150  who  opposed 
it.     On  the  27th  of  March,  the  whole  business 
being  completed,  Lord   Castlereagh   moved    an 
address  to  his  majesty  from  the  commons,  decla- 
ratory  of  their   approbation   of  the   resolutions 
transmitted  to  them,  "  which  they  considered  as 
•wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  complete 
and  entire  union  of  the  tw«  legislatures  :  that  by 
those  propositions  they  had  been  guided  in  their 
proceedings  ;  and  that  the  resolutions  now  offer- 
ed  were  those  articles,    which,  if  approved    by 
the  lords    and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  they 
were  ready  to  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that 
the  same  might  be  established  for  ever  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments."     This  ad- 
dress being  agreed  to  by  the  two  houses,  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  by  Marquis  Cornwallis,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  to  England. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  joint  address  of  the 
Irish  legislature  was  the  subject  of  a  message 
from  his  majesty  to  both  houses  of  the  British 
parliament.  The  measure  was  opposed  in  the 
house  of  peers  by  Lord  Holland.  He  contended 
that  an  union  would  not  operate  as  a  remedy  for 
the  discontents  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
Hibernian  community.  It  would  not  insure  a 
redress  of  grievances,  but  would  increase  that' 
influence  which  was  already  the  object  of  general 
complaint.  It  was  evidently  offensive  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  ;  and  if  it  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect  against  the  sense  of  tho  people,  it 
would  endanger  the  connection  between  the  coun- 
tries, and  might  produce  irreparable  mischief. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
debate  the  principles  of  an  union,  as  no  question 
had  ever  been  more  amply  discussed  in  the  history 
of  parliament.  He  defended  the  measure  as 
beneficial  to  both  kingdoms.  Adverting  to  the 
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of  Irish  members  would  fortify  the  influence  of 

the  crown,  he  observed,  that  the  mode  chalked  CHAP.  XV. 
6ut  for  the  election  of  members  was  such,  under 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
as  would  render  them  free  from  the  shadow  of 
corrupt  imputation.  The  mode  of  electing  the 
peers  was  equally  unobjectionable ;  it  rendered 
their  seats  as  independent  of  the  crown  as  those 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  as  they  were  chosen  to 
sit  for  life.  On  a  division,  only  three  peers,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Lords  Holland  and  King, 
voted  against  the  motion,  while  eighty-two  sup- 
ported it. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  union  to  the  house  of 
commons,  assembled  in   committee.      Assuming 
the  sense  of  the  house  to  be  determinately  favour- 
able to  the  measure,  he  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
particular  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect.     As 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing   one  hundred  Irish 
members  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament,  though 
the  particular  number  might  not  be  of  the  first 
importance,  he  thought  it  sufficiently  suited  the 
proportional   contribution  of  the  two  countries  to 
the  public  exigencies  of  the  empire.     The  mode 
of  selection  was  the  next  point.     He  wished  not 
to  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown.       The 
selection   adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
was    rather    calculated    to    favour  the  popular 
interest.     The   members  for  counties  and  princi- 
pal cities  would  be  sixty-eight ,  the  rest  would 
be    deputed  by  towns  the  most  considerable  in 
population  and  wealth.     Thus,  the  choice  would 
provide   at  once  for  the  security  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  for  the  convenience  of  local  inform- 
ation ;  and  as  the  proposed  addition  would  not 
make  any  change  in  the  internal  form  of  British   „ 
representation,  it  would  entail  none  of  those  dan- 
gers which  might  attend  innovation.     It  would 
not  expose  us  to  the  dangers  of  political  experi- 
ments,   under    the    specious   name   of  reform ; 
experiments    which,    whatever   his    opinion  re- 
specting reform  might  have  once  been,  he  was 
now  convinced  would  be  hazardous  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances. 

As  it  might  be  wished  that  very  few  of  the 
members  thus  sent  from  Ireland  should  hold 
places  under  the  crown,  he  proposed  that  the 
number  entitled  to  be  placemen  should  be  limited 
to  twenty,  and  that  the  imperial  parliament 
should  afterwards  regulate  this  point,  as  circum- 
stances might  suggest. 

The  number  of  peers  who  should  represent 
the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  nobility,  was  fixed, 
he  thought  very  properly,  at  thirty.  Four  would 
suffice  to  inform  the  parliament  of  the  state  of  the 
church ;  and  the  rest  would  form  a  fair  propor- 
tion, considered  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
Scotland,  and  the  number  of  the  Irish  com- 
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life,  he  recommended  as  a  mode  more  conform- 

CHAF.  XV.  able  to  the  spirit  of  nobility,  than  that  which  was 
^-»^<'- »-/  settled  at  the  Scottish  union.  The  right  reserved 
1800  for  Irish  peers,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
as  representatives  of  the  counties  or  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  would  furnish  them  with  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  parliamentary  and  political 
experience,  and  would  render  them  fitter  to  serve 
their  country,  when  called  to  a  higher  assembly. 
The  permission  of  creating1  new  peers  for  Ireland 
he  also  justified  ;  for  though  in  Scotland  the 
peerage  might  long  maintain  itself  without  any 
accession,  from  the  great  extent  of  inheritance 
allowed  by  the  patents,  there  was  a  risk  of  the 
Irish  peerage  fast  diminishing,  unless  it  were  re- 
cruited, on  account  of  the  very  limited  nature  of 
the  successions. 

In  the  article  respecting  the  church,  he  no- 
ticed the  clause  introduced  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  providing  for  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
of  that  country  at  convocations  which  might  be 
held  in  this  island,  and  the  propriety  of  leaving 
to  the  imperial  legislature  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  to  future  emancipation. 

The  next  article,  he  observed,  would  grant 
a  general  freedom  of  trade,  with  only  such  ex- 
ceptions as  might  secure  vested  capital,  and  pre- 
vent a  great  shock  to  any  particular  manufacture, 
or  to  popular  fears  and  prejudices.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  almost  all  prohibitions  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  only  protecting  duties  to  a 
small  amount  should  be  imposed  on  some  few 
articles.  If  the  British  manufacturers  should 
sustain  partial  loss  in  consequence  of  any  of 
the  new  regulations,  their  liberality  would  induce 
them  to  consider  it  as  compensated  by  general 
advantage. 

These  observations  convey  the  substance  of 
many  of  the  leading  arguments  of  the  great 
speaker  who  thus  developed  the  plan  of  the 
union,  although  they  are  stripped,  in  their  pre- 
sent shape,  of  those  graces  which  enforced  them. 
The  most  elaborate  answer  to  the  minister, 
in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  union,  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Grey.  His  principal  objections 
were  founded  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  union 
among  the  Irish  people;  on  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation  which  had  been  used  to 
accomplish  the  measure  ;  and  the  great  dissimi- 
larity between  the  case  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
Scotland,  with  respect  to  incorporating  with 
England  ;  an  argument  which  he  chiefly  directed 
against  those  supporters  of  the  measure  who  had 
ascribed  the  progress  of  Scottish  prosperity  to 
the  dissolution  of  her  native  parliament.  A  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grey,  for  limiting  the  number  of 
Irish  placemen,  who  should  sit  in  the  united  par- 
liament, to  nineteen,  instead  of  twenty,  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 


On  the  28th  of  April  the  house  proceeded  to 
the  consideration   of  the  sixth  article,  respecting: 
the  fair  participation  of    Ireland  in  commercial 
privileges ;  upon  which  occasion  Mr.   Law  and 
Mr.  Plumer  appeared  at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for 
certain    petitioners    concerned   in    the    woollen 
manufactures  established  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England,  who  were  filled  with  most  alarming 
apprehensions    at    that    part    of    the  resolution 
which  legalised  the  exportation  of  English  wool 
in  its  raw  state  to  Ireland.     A  capital  of  twenty 
millions,  according  to  the    statement    made    to 
the  house,    was  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  ; 
and  if  the  resolution  now  proposed  were  to  pass 
into  a    law,    this    immense    property  might    be 
nearly    annihilated.      A  great  number    of    wit- 
nesses were  examined  in  support  of  the   allega- 
tions of  the  petition  ;    and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as 
member    for    Yorkshire,    expatiated  largely  on 
the  pernicious    consequences  of  permitting  this 
proposed    unlimited    exportation.     He   allowed, 
that  to   expect    Ireland,  as  at  present,  to  suffer 
the  exportation  of  her  wool   to  England,  would 
be  unreasonable,  while  that  of  English  wool  to 
Ireland   was    prohibited ;  but  all  that  the  Eng- 
lish  manufacturers  asked  was,  that  each  conn- 
try  should  henceforth    enjoy  the  use  of  all  the 
wool  it  might  produce. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  radical  policy  of 
the  union,  so  far  as  it  regarded  commerce,  was 
to  make  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries, 
with  respect  to  raw  materials,  and  the  whole  of 
the  trade  between  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom, 
as  free  as  possible  :  and  the  tenor  of  the  evidence 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  making  the  article  of  wool  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  He  believed  that  the 
unrestrained  and  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries,  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects,  would 
be  found  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

On  the  division  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  an  amendment  subsequently  moved 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  numbers  were,  fifty- 
three  only  in  its  favour,  against  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  who  gave  their  voices  against  it;  and 
this  was  the  greatest  effort  made  in  the  English 
parliament  on  the  part  of  those  whose  sentiments 
were  hostile  either  to  the  general  principle  or 
the  specific  terms  of  the  union. 

Early  in  May,  the  remaining  articles  having 
been  severally  investigated,  and  approved  by 
very  decisive  majorities,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  an, 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  ac- 
quainting him  that  the  house  had  proceeded 
through  the  great  and  important  measure  of  a 
legislative  union,  which  they  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  was  nearly  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principle  laid  down  in  his  majesty's  message. 
This  was  carried  without  a  division  ;  and  the 
address  and  resolutions  being  forthwith  traas- 
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mitted  to  the  house  of  peers,  the  assent  of  that 
assembly  was  obtained  without  any  material 
alteration.  And  a  joint  address,  as  usual  on 
great  occasions,  was  presented  to  the  throne. 
A  bill,  grounded  upon  the  resolutions,  was  then 
ir  .reduced,  and  passed  through  both  houses  with 
great  facility — the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
January  1st,  1801,  being  the  aera  from  and  after 
which  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  take 
effect. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  royal  assent  was  given 
to  this  important  bill ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  the  session  was  terminated  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed the  peculiar  satisfaction  with  which  he 
congratulated  the  two  houses  of  parliament  on 
the  success  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken  for 
effecting  an  entire  union  betwen  the  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "  This  great  mea- 
sure," said  the  monarch,  "  on  which  my  wishes 
have  been  long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  con- 
sider as  the  happiest  event  of  my  reign  ;  being 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  con-, 
tribute  to  extend  to  my  Irish  subjects  the  full 
participation  of  the  blessings  derived  from  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  establish,  on  the 
most  solid  foundation,  the  strength,  prosperity, 
and  power  of  the  whole  empire." 

The  Irish  session  also,  which  had  been  pro- 
longed till  the  union  bill  passed  in  England,  in 
order  to  its  ratification  with  the  several  altera- 
tions and  additions  made  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, with  other  necessary  regulations  respect- 
ing the  election  of  the  Irish  representatives  to 
the  imperial  legislature,  was  terminated  on  the 
lid  of  August,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  uncommon  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1800  rendered  this  year  memorable  for  the  pres- 
sure of  wide  spread  and  real  distress,  as  well  as 
for  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  severe  scarcity. 
The  interference  of  the  legislature,  when  parlia- 
ment again  assembled,  in  attempting  to  remedy, 
or  at  least  to  palliate,  the  public  calamity,  was 
judiciously  confined  to  recommendatory,  rather 
than  to  coercive  measures.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  suggested 
in  their  reports  such  methods  of  relief  as  appear- 
ed most  effectual  for  diminishing  the  consump- 
tion of  corn  by  economy  and  substitution,  and 
held  out  encouragement  to  the  extended  growth 
of  potatoes  at  home,  and  the  importation  of  corn 
from  foreign  countries.  The  committee  at  the 
same  time  suggested  the  granting  of  bounties 
for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  ;  and  proposed 
the  temporary  but  entire  disuse  of  corn  in  the 
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the  legislature  on  this  important  subject,  his  ma-  

jesty  issued  a  proclamation,  towards  the  close  of  c'up-  XV 
the  present  year,  recommending  the  greatest 
economy  and  frugality  in  the  use  of  every  species 
of  grain,  and  "  exhorting  and  charging  all  mas- 
ters of  families,  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  their  respective  families  by  at  least 
one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  ordinary 
times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the  same  to  exceed 
one  quartern  loaf  for  each  person  in  each  week." 

In  the  month  of   May,    in  the  present  year,  ~ 
the  life  of  our  venerable  sovereign  was  once  more 
attempted  ;  but  that  providential  protection  which 
had  hitherto  been  extended  over  him  was  again 
graciously  manifested  in  his  deliverance.      On 
the  15th  of  May,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
king  had  entered  the  royal  box  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  and  while  he  was  bowing  to  the  audience 
with  his  usual  condescension,  a  person,  who  sat 
near  the  middle  of  the  pit,  rose  up  and  fired  a 
horse  pistol,    apparently  at  his   majesty.     For 
some    seconds    the  house  remained  in   a  silent 
agony  of  suspense,  but  no  sooner  had  they  begun 
to  recover  from  their  surprise,  than  the  man  who 
fired  the  pistol  was  dragged  into  the  orchestra, 
and    carried   into   the  music-room,  behind  the 
scenes.  On  the  Duke  of  York  entering  the  apart- 
ment, the  prisoner,  who  proved  to  be  a  discharged 
soldier  of   the    name  of  Hadfield,    exclaimed, 
"  God  bless  your  royal  highness  !     I  know  you !" 
He  added,  that  he  had  been  with  the  Duke  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Famars — that  he  was  tired  of 
his  life,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it — and  once  or 
twice  repeated,  "  the  worst  has  not  happened  yet." 
On  examining  the  royal  box,  a  perforation  was 
discovered  in  the  canopy,  about  fourteen  inches 
above  his  majesty's  head,  and  a  flattened  slug, 
which  had  rebounded  from  that  place,  was  found 
in  the  orchestra.     The  veneration  and  affection 
which  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty  were  on  this 
occasion  awakened  into  enthusiastic  joy  at  his 
escape,   and  addresses   of  congratulation   were 
presented   by  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  the 
universities,  and  in  fact  by  the  whole  kingdom. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  Hadfield  was  arraigned  for 
high  treason,  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he 
had  for  some  years  laboured  under  a  degree  of 
insanity,    in  consequence  of  several  desperate 
sabre  wounds  in  his  head,  which  he  had  received 
when  acting  as  a  sergeant  in  the  British  army  in 
Holland,  in  1794.     He  was  therefore  pronounced 
"  not  guilty,  being  under  the  influence  of  insani- 
ty at  the  time  the  act  was  done ;"  but  he  was 
very  properly  ordered  to  be  detained  and  kept 
in  custody. 
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Inmtrrection  in  the  Western  Departments  of  France — General  Brune  enters  the  Insurgent  Dis- 
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BONAPARTE,  as  yet  uncertain  of  his 
destiny,  cultivated  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  France.  Among 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention  were  the  dis- 
turbances which  raged  in  the  western  depart- 
ments of  the  republic,  and  the  leading  feature  of 
his  policy  in  effecting  their  suppression  was  mild- 
ness and  conciliation.  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Vendeans, 
replete  with  paternal  admonitions,  and  in  which 
an  amnesty  was  offered  to  all  those  who  should 
within  a  given  time  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  these  endeavours  of  the  first 
consul,  and  the  exertions  of  General  Houdovillc, 
who  had  before  contributed  to  the  pacification  of 
La  Vendee,  three  chiefs  only,  and  those  not  of 
the  first  consequence,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
.submit.  The  rest,  who  still  kept  up  a  communi- 
cation with  Great  Britain,  from  whence  they 
were  supposed  to  receive  money,  ammunition, 
and  even  artillery,  appeared  still  desirous  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  more  especially  as  they  ima- 
giued  that  the  veteran  troops  of  the  republic 
would  be  marched  into  Italy,  and  that  a  body 
of  English  and  Russians  would  be  sent  to  their 
assistance  in  the  spring.  To  the  unavailing 
offers  of  clemency  and  pardon  succeeded  the 
most  energetic  and  vigorous  measures  against  the 
insurgents  ;  and  while  an  army,  stated  to  amount 
to  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
Brune,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  their 
country,  the  five  insurgent  departments  of  the 
North  Coast,  Vilaine,  Morbihan,  the  Low  Loire, 
and  the  Mayenne  and  Loire,  were  declared  sub- 
ject to  military  law,  all  correspondence  either  on 


the  part  of  officers  or  public  functionaries  was 
interdicted,  and  such  of  the  iuhabitants  as  might 
be  taken  in  arms  were  ordered  to  be  instantly 
executed. 

Alarmed  at  these  measures,  the  Chouans  of 
Britanny  proposed  an  accommodation,  and  the 
terms  were  settled  at  Montfaucon.  Immediately 
after  this  the  troops  entered  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  which 
forty  thousand  men  were  said  to  be  intrenched. 
After  clearing  the  departments  on  both  sides  of 
the  Loire,  and  driving  the  insurgents,  who  had 
not  submitted,  before  him,  General  Brune  so  dis- 
posed his  forces  as  to  surround  the  main  body 
under  the  intrepid  Georges,  whom  he  defeated 
with  great  loss  near  Vannes.  Georges,  finding 
further  resistance  unavailing,  at  length  laid  down 
his  arms,  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
victor,  which  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  disbanding  his  forces,  and  giving  up  all  his 
arms.  One  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  still  held  out ; 
this  was  Louis  de  Frotte,  a.  gentleman  of  Lower 
Normandy,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had 
often  found  means  to  signalize  his  military  talents. 
In  consequence  of  the  "gallantry  of  this  heroic 
chieftain,  he  had  obtained  the  command  of  the 
extensive  district  of  Lower  Normandy  ;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  the  last  to  accede  to  the  former 
pacification,  so  he  was  among  the  first  to  recur 
to  arms  ou  the  present  occasion.  Perceiving  at 
length  that  his  cause  had  become  hopeless,  he 
withdrew  with  the  officers  of  his  staff  and  an 
aide  de-camp  to  a  deserted  castle,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  where  he  endeavoured  to  open  a 
treaty  with  General  Brune ;  but  the  armistice 
being  allowed  to  expire  before  he  bad  made  his 
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peace,  and  the  place  of  his  retreat  having  been 
discovered,  he  and  his  companions  were  imme- 
diately arrested.  On  his  trial,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  before  a  military  commission  at  Ver- 
neuil,  Frotte  exhibited  the  most  undaunted  re- 
solution, and  having  called  for  a  glass  of  wine 
during  his  trial,  he  gave  as  a  toast  his  favourite 
sentiment  of  "  Fiveleroi.'"  The  next  day  he  and 
six  other  officers,  his  followers,  were  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution,  without  exhibiting  the 
least  symptom  of  trepidation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  insisted  upon  looking  death  in  the  face,  and 
met  their  fate  with  their  eyes  unbandaged. 

The  capture  and  execution  of  this  chieftain 
were  considered  by  the  first  consul  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  war;  he  accordingly  notified 
to  the  committees  of  legislature  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  French  territory  which  had  bectr  put 
out  of  the  law,  was  restored  to  the  republic," 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  inform  them,  that,  on  the 
seizure  of  Frotte,  "  a  cross  of  St.  Louis,  a  seal 
•with  the  arms  of  France,  and  some  poniards,  of 
the  manufacture  of  England,"  were  found  con- 
cealed about  his  person. 

Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  employ  the 
•whole  of  his  forces  against  the  allies.  The  in- 
surgent departments,  which  had  so  lately  threat- 
ened to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  troops,  contributed  greatly  to  his  subse- 
quent success,  by  supplying  him  with  levies, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  war,  were  unwilling 
to  resume  their  former  peaceful  occupations. 
But  amidst  this  splendid  and  successful  career 
of  ambition,  the  attention  of  the  first  consul  was 
frequently  averted  towards  the  scene  which  he 
had  so  recently  left ;  and  although  invested  with 
supreme  authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
he  could  not  recollect  the  borders  of  the  Nile 
without  a  pang. 

The  army  of  Egypt,  abandoned  to  its  fate, 
considered  the  conduct  of  its  former  leader  as 
treacherous,  and  the  soldiers,  losing  all  their  res- 
pect for  his  person,  loaded  him  with  execrations. 
Notwithstanding  the  progress  that*  had  been 
made  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  the  troops 
already  experienced  a  deficiency  of  fire-arms, 
gun-powder,  and  lead,  which  were  but  inade- 
quately supplied  by  means  of  the  manufactures 
of  Cairo.  In  addition  to  this,  the  soldiers,  a* 
yet  unaccustomed  to  the  food  and  climate  of  the 
country,  were  subject  to  frequent  maladies,  and 
while  they  all  languished  to  return  to  France, 
numbers  perished  by  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
sword. 

The  Turks,  solicitous  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  country  which  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  force  of  arms  and  false  pretences,  were  occu- 
pied in  making  immense  preparations  for  invad- 


ing Egypt  anew  ;    nor   did    the  defeats    which  BOOK  II. 

they  had  lately    experienced  at    Damietta    and  

Cosseir,  nor  the  overthrow  of  Mourad  Bey,  in- 
dtice  them  to  relax  their  vigorous  exertions. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  ambitious  of  rescuing  a  fa- 
vourite province  of  the  empire  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  had  assembled  a  numerous  but  un- 
disciplined army  for  this  purpose,  and  the  pachas 
were  repairing  to  his  standard  from  every  part  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  After  a  lapse  of  some  months, 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  use- 
less encampments,  he  reached  Gaza,  and  was 
now  occupied  in  obtaining  camels  and  provisions, 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  desert. 

Although  Kleber,  now  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  of  the  east,*  appeared 
conscious  that  but  little  danger  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  an  armed  mob  of  eighty  thousand  Mussul- 
mans, when  opposed  to  French  veterans  ;  yet  as  he 
was  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  ports  of 
Egypt  were  blockaded  by  the  English,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  succours  from  Europe,  his 
situation  was  far  from  being  enviable.  Within 
the  space  of  a  single  year,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  army  had  been  cut  ofF;  and  as  many 
hundred  miles  of  a  newly  conquered  country 
were  to  be  defended,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
assemble  more  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  at 
one  place.  In  this  dilemma  the  commander-in- 
cbief,  perceiving  the  plague  was  beginning  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  unusual  malignity,  deemed 
himself  at  liberty  to  renew,  or  rather  to  continue 
the  negociations  begun  by  his  predecessor.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  express  invitation  of  Commo- 
dore Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Turkish  government, 
he  deputed  General  Dessaix  and  Citizen  Pous- 
siellque,  who  repaired  on  board  the  Tigre,  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  the  French  army  was 
to  evacuate  Egypt. 

While  this  treaty  was  pending,  the  Ottoman 
army  appeared  before  the  fortress  of  El-Arisch, 
with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  garrison  of 
that  place,  like  the  rest  of  the  French  troops,  dis- 
contented   at    their    situation,    and  considering 
themselves  abandoned,  surrendered  after  an  at- 
tack of  seven    days,    carried  on  under  Colonel 
John  Douglass,  although  General  Ilegnier  had 
marched    at    the  head  of   a  strong  detachment 
with  the  intention   of  raising  the    siege.      This 
unexpected  event  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  treaty,    which 'was  at  length  concluded,  en 
conditions    highly  favourable  to    both   nations  ; 
for  while  the   French  were   allowed   to    return 
home  with  all  the  honours   of  war,    Egypt,  the 
object  of  contention,  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

This  convention,  which  was  signed   in  the 
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camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  before  El-Arisch,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1800,  was  introduced  by  a 
preamble,    in  which    it  was  stated,  that    "  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  willing  to  give  a  proof  of 
its  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  ter- 
minate the   unhappy  difference  which  had  arisen 
between  the    French    republic  and  the  Sublime 
Porte,  consented  to  evacuate  Egypt,  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  the  present  convention,  hoping  that 
this  concession  might  lead  to  the  general  pacifi- 
cation  of   JiKirope."     By   the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty   of  El-Arisch   it  was  provided,    that  the 
French  army  should  withdraw,   with  arms,  bag- 
gage, and  effects,  upon  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and 
Aboukir,  in  order  to  be  embarked  and  transported 
into  France,  as  well  in  the  vessels  belonging  to 
that  country,  as  in  those  that  should  be  furnished 
by  the  Sublime  Porte ;  that  there  should  be  an 
armistice  for  three  months  in  Egypt ;  that  com- 
missioners should  be  named  by  General  Kleber, 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  make  the  regulations 
relative  to   the   transport  of  the  French  army  ; 
and  that  in  case  of  any  differences  arising,   such 
differences   should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
maritime  regulations   of  England,  by  a  commis- 
sary   named    by    Sir    Sidney  Smith  ;    that   the 
places    evacuated  by  the  French  army  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Porte,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were ;    that  the    Porte    should   take  every 
ineans  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  French  being 
molested  in  their  retreat   to   the   head- quarters, 
and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  called 
to  account  for  their  connection  with  the  French ; 
that    Catieh,    and    Salahieh,    with     Mansoura, 
Damietta,  Suez,  and  Belbeis,  should  be  surren- 
dered at  stated  periods,  and  Cairo,  the  capital, 
delivered  up  within  forty  days.     It  was  further 
agreed,  that  passports  should  be  delivered  to  the 
French  army,  signed,  not  only  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  but  also   by   Russia  and  Great  Britain ; 
tliat  the  means  of  subsistence  till   the  instant  of 
embarkation  should  be  provided  for  the  French 
army,  the  amount  of  which,  in  money,  was  stipu- 
lated ;  and  that   such  of  the  French  troops    as 
were  afflicted  with  the   plague,  should  remain  in 
the  hospitals  of  Egypt,   until  they  were  cured, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who 


engaged  that  they  should  be  treated  with  all  the 
attention  and  care  due  to  humanity.* 

The  wisdom  of  this  convention  was  at  that 
period  obvious  ;  and  its  policy  was  afterwards 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience  : 
had  it  been  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  have  immediately  stopped  the  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  prevented  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  treasure.  But  the  English  ministry,  ac- 
tuated by  the  apprehensions  of  the  consequences 
to  be  expected  from  the  return  of  a  veteran  army 
to  Europe,  at  this  critical  period  of  the  contest, 
transmitted  secret  orders  to  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Keith,  who  then  commanded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, enjoining  him  "  not  to  consent,  on  any 
account,  to  the  return  of  the  French  army  to 
France,  or  to  their  capitulating  in  any  other 
manner  than  jointly  to  the  allied  powers,  whose 
forces  were  employed  against  them,  and  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war."  These  orders,  which 
were  dated  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  were 
afterwards  revoked  by  a  dispatch,  dated  March 
28th,  1800,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  majesty's 
disapprobation  of  the  terms  entered  into  by  the 
capitulation  of  El-Arisch,  and  declaring  Captain 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  not  to  have  been  authorised 
either  to  enter  into,  or  sanction  any  such  agree- 
ment, Lord  Keith  was  informed,  that  "  his  ma- 
jesty, from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  faith, 
had  judged  it  proper  that  his  officers  should  ab- 
stain from  any  act  inconsistent  with  the  engage- 
ment to  which  Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had 
erroneously  given  the  sanction  of  his  majesty's 
name."f  But  it  happened  most  unfortunately, 
that  in  the  interval  of  these  two  dispatches,  the 
war  had  been  renewed,  and  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Heliopolis. 

No  sooner  did  Kleber  receive  intimation,  that 
the  treaty  of  El-Arisch  would  not  be  ratified,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  British  admiral  had  sent 
a  squadron  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ports,  than  he  determined  to  act  with  promp- 
titude and  decision.  He  accordingly  published 
an  addree »  to  his  army,  in  which  he  accused  the 
English  of  perfidy  and  injustice,  and  concluded 
with  this  laconic  sentence,  "  Soldiers !  to  such 
insults  we  shall  reply  by  victories.  Prepare  for 


*  General  Kleber  transmitted  without  delay  a  copy  of  the  convention,  addressed  to  the  directory,  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  vindicating,  in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  policy  anil  propriety  of  his  conduct.  In  this  letter,  he  stated, 
that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  advanced  against  El-Arisch,  and  had,  on  the  30th  of  December,  possessed  himself  of  that  fort. 
The  most  recent  accounts,  he  said,  stated  the  Turkish  army  at  eighty  thousand  men,  and  it  must  still  have  increased. 
Forty-five  thousand  of  these  forces  were  already  before  El-Arisch,  having  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  vaggons  in  propor- 
tion. Twenty  other  pieces  of  cannon  w«re  at  Gaza,  with  the  corps  de  reserve.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  at  Jaffa, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamli.  Active  foraging  parties  supplied  the  Vizier's  camp  with  provisions  ;  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Arabs  were  emulous  to  assist  this  army,  and  by  their  contributions  it  was  furnished  with  more  than  fifty  thousand 
camels.  These  forces  were  directed  by  European  officers ;  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  Russians  were  every  moment 
expected.  To  this  army,  General  Kleber  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  had  only  to  oppose  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
divided  on  the  three  points  of  Catieh,  Salahieh,  and  Belbeis,  and  that  his  whole  disposable  force  in  Egypt,  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  men. 
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buttle."  This  appeal  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
iin  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  collected  in  a 
lew  days.  The  event  equally  justified  the  hopes 
of  the  French  general,  and  the  fears  of  the  British 
commodore. 

On  the  20th  of  March  hostilities  recom- 
menced. The  advanced  posts  of  the  Turkish 
army  were  then  at  Mataria,  the  Heliopolis  of 
the  ancients,  within  five  miles  of  Cairo.  At 
break  of  day,  a  heavy  fire  from  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon  apprised  them  of  their  danger.  The 
French  army,  drawn  up  in  two  strong  lines, 
extended  from  El-Kubbi  towards  Boulac,  was 
flanked  on  the  right  by  a  wood  of  date  trees  ; 
here  they  received  the  attack  of  the  Turks,  who 
had  advanced  into  the  plain  between  the  villages 
of  Mataria  and  El-IIaiika.  About  noon,  the 
French  began  to  advance  in  lines,  with  a  terrible 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry ;  and  immediately 
the  whole  Turkish  army  was  seen  flying  in  all  di- 
rections. All  attempts  to  rally  proved  abortive  ; 
and  atone  o'clock  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  was 
obliged  to  fly,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting 
off  his  retreat.  The  whole  loss  of  the  French  in  this 
engagement  amounted  only  to  ten  men  killed, 
and  forty  wounded  ;  while  the  Turks,  who  fought 
•without  order  and  without  effect,  sustained  a  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  eight  thou- 
sand. The  next  day,  the  French  army,  which 
had  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  foe  during  the  whole  night,  took 
possession  of  Belbeis,  from  whence  the  Turks  re- 
treated with  precipitation  to  Jaffa,  having  lost 
half  their  army,  by  the  united  operations  of  hun- 
ger, desertion,  and  the  sword. 

The  French,  rendered  confident  by  their  late 
victory,  repaired  to  Cairo,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously evacuated,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to 
that  populous  city.  After  some  skirmishes  under 
the  walls,  a  body  of  Turks,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
six  thousand,  abandoned  the  capital,  which  im- 
mediately surrendered,  and  the  recent  revolt  of 
that  city  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  millions  of 
livres,  levied  upon  its  inhabitants.  The  first 
concern  of  General  Kleber  was  to  augment  the 
fortifications,  and  all  the  other  garrisons  having 
been  recaptured,  the  French  army  of  Euypt 
appeared  to  be  in  a  still  better  situation  than  it 
stood  previously  to  the  late  convention.  These 
advantages  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
friendship  of  a  formidable  enemy  :  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  had  the  address,  at  this  period, 
to  conciliate  Mourad  Bey,  by  ceding  to  him  the 
provinces  of  Girge  and  Assuan,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  hold  them  as  tributary  to  the 
French,  and  pay  to  the  republic  the  same  yearly 
subsidy  that  was  formerly  received  by  the  Otto- 
man Porte. 

In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Keith,  made  on  the  receipt  of  his  last  dispatches 
(No.  23.) 
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to  England,  that  he  had  "received  instructions  BOOK  II. 
to  permit  the  French  troops  to  return  to  France 
without  molestation,"  General  Dessaix,  with  a 
number  of  other  officers,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  negotiations  recently 
broken  off  were  resumed  ;  but  a  horrid  and  unex- 
pected catastrophe  interrupted  their  progress, 
and  terminated  at  once  the  life  and  the  military 
career  of  the  commander-in-chief.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  while  General  Kleber  was  walking  with 
Citizen  Protain,  an  architect,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
great  square  Esbequier,  at  Cairo,  a  wretch  sud- 
denly approaching,  struck  him  with  a  poniard, 
and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The  assassin,  still 
unsatisfied,  repeated  his  stabs,  and  M.  Portain, 
who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ward  off  the  blows, 
received  no  less  than  six  wounds,  none  of  which 
however  proved  fatal.  The  murderer,  on  the  alarm 
being  given,  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
heap  of  ruins  near  the  spot,  but  upon  being  drag- 
ged from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  put  upon 
his  examination,  he  confessed  that  he  was  soli- 
cited to  commit  this  crime  by  the  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  This  infatuated 
man,  who  came  from  Aleppo,  and  had  lately 
arrived  at  Cairo,  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  his 
murderous  intention  to  four  petty  scheiks  of  the 
law,  who,  as  they  asserted,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  did  not 
give  any  information  calculated  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  his  crime.  A  commission  being 
forthwith  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  delin- 
quents, the  assassin  was  condemned  to  be  im- 
paled, and  the  four  scheiks  were  all  beheaded. 

General  Menou,  who,  affecting  the  habits 
and  manners  of  a  Mussulman,  had  taken  the 
name  of  Abdallah  Bey  Menou,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  French  army.  Elated  by  the 
recent  successes  of  the  troops,  now  placed  under 
his  command,  and  aspiring  to  the  fame  of  being 
the  defender  and  preserver  of  Egypt,  he  adopted 
a  system  of  policy  very  different  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
negotiations,  he  said,  "  You  demand  the  ratifi- 
cation of  your  court  to  the  convention  concluded 
at  El-Arisch ;  I  must  also  demand  that  of  the 
consuls,  who  now  govern  the  French  nation,  for 
any  treaty  that  may  be  concluded  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies."  On  this  point  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  replied  :  "  As  General  Kleber  (for  whose 
tragical  fate  he  expressed  the  most  heart-felt  sor- 
row) did  not,  in  the  late  preliminaries,  which  were 
agreed  to,  give  us  to  understand  that  it  was 
necessary  the  treaty  which  was  to  have  followed 
them  should  be  ratified  by  the  consuls,  this  con- 
dition, now  introduced  by  you  in  your  prelimina- 
ries, has  the  appearance  of  a  refusal  to  evacuate 
Egypt  ;  and  the  Grand  Vizier  has  commissioned 
4  O 
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BOOK  II.  me  to  require  of  you,  on  that  head,   a  clear  and 

precise  answer."     Notwithstanding  this  forcible 

CHAP.  XVI.  representation,   General    Abdallah    Menou  per- 
^-^~v— ^>  sisted  iu  his  resolution  to  obtain  the  ratification 
1800       Of  ti,e  consuls  to  the  treaty  now  in  contemplation, 
which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  this  ground  the  negociations 
were  ruptured  and  hostilities  resumed. 

While  the  armies  of  France  regained  their 
former  influence  in  Egypt,  the  house  of  Austria 
was  anxious  to  prevent  the  French  legions  from 
renewing  their  conquests  in  Europe.  The  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  confident  of  its  own  strength,  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  successes,  and  enabled  by  the 
treasure  of  England  to  redouble  its  exertions, 
displayed,  at  this  period,  no  small  share  of  vigour 
and  alacrity.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  campaign 
of  the  present  year,  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
the  former,  and  appeared  to  spring  out  of  the 
new  situation  of  aii'airs.  In  Germany  it  was 
determined  to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive, 
and,  by  making  Italy  the  theatre  of  war,  to  free 
the  whole  of  that  country  from  the  dominion  of 
France.  Russian  co-operation  was  no  longer  to 
be  expected,  for  the  Emperor  Paul  had  already 
recalled  his  armies,*  and  was  in  effect  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  coalition  ;  but  a  powerful  diver- 
sion was  intended  to  be  made  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  French  republic,  by  means  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
western  departments  were  to  be  agitated  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  latent  spark  of  insurrection 
fanned  once  more  into  a  flame.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  number  of  the  imperialists  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  Gene- 
ral Melas,  who  was  now  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, considered  the  success  of  his  operations  as 
certain  ;  for,  being  in  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  that  defended  the  entrance  to  the  Alps, 
from  the  fort  of  Bard  to  the  citadel  of  Coni, 
he  could  oppose  a  superior  force  to  the  enemy, 
now  commanded  by  General  Massena,  whose 
sphere  of  action  was  chiefly  confined  within  the 
Ligurian  frontiers. 

The  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  had  perished 
during  the  winter,  and  the  infantry  was  exposed 
to  privations  of  all  kinds,  being  destitute  of 
accoutrements,  clothes,  and  even  the  proper 
quantity  of  food. 

The  Austrian  general,  after  assembling  his 
troops  at  Milan,  marched  with  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  to  obtain  possession  of  Genoa. 
His  first  operation  was  directed  against  the 
Bochetta,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  General  Soult, 
after  an  obstinate,  but  ineffectual  defence,  was 


obliged  to  fall  back  towards  Genoa  ;  white 
sena,  perceiving  it  to  be  in  vain  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  this  post,  soon  after  withdrew 
to  the  Ligurian  capital,  where  he  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  scarcity  in  Genoa  soon  became  so  extreme 
as  to  induce  t!ie  council  of  war  to  liberate  all  the 
German  officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  ; 
and  a  squadron  of  British  ships,  under  .Lord 
Keith,  appearing  at  this  juncture  off'  the  port, 
landed  heavy  cannon  for  the  siege,  and  prevented 
the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  by 
sea.  While  this  fleet  prepared  to  add  the  horrors 
of  famine  to  those  resulting  from  a  bombardment, 
the  Austrians  gained  several  advantages,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  enabled  to  enter 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Peter  d' Arena,  and  to  take  by 
surprise  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Finding  the 
Frencli  army  reduced  to  this  extremity,  Melas 
transmitted  a  letter,  in  which,  after  stating  to 
Massena  that  he  had  made  a  sufficient  resistance 
for  the  support  of  his  own  glory,  and  that  all  fur- 
ther efforts  must  be  unavailing,  he  offered  to  the 
French  general  an  honourable  capitulation.  With 
this  offer  Massena  refused  to  comply,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  imperialists,  who  now  surrounded 
the  city  on  every  side,  determined  on  a  general 
assault.  This  operation  was  accordingly  under- 
taken at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  April ;  and  while  General  Ott  attacked  Quarto 
and  St.  Christino,  General  Gottesheim  pressed 
the  enemy  close  up  to  the  wall,  near  the  shore, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  several  sloops  of  war 
and  launches  belonging  to  the  British  fleet.  But 
it  happened  unfortunately  that  the  Austrians 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  lit- 
tle fort  of  St.  Martino,  and  as  most  of  the  posts 
seized  on  this  occasion  were  retaken  during  the 
night,  General  Melas,  who  did  not  anticipate  so 
strenuous  an  opposition,  was  forced  to  trust  to 
famine,  rather  than  to  the  sword,  and  from  this 
time  the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade. 

Having  left  the  Generals  Olt  and  Hohen- 
zollern  before  Genoa,  he  marched  in  person 
against  Suchet  and  Rochambeau,  who,  with  a 
body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  defended  the 
principalities  of  Oneilla,  St.  Remo,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  As  all  resistance  to  a  force  so 
overwhelming  would  have  been  useless,  the 
French  generals,  after  placing  garrisons  in  the 
forts,  retired  beyond  the  Var,  and  were  employed 
in  defending  the  entrance  into  Provence,  when  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Bonaparte 
reached  the  enemy's  camp.  Such  was  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  Austrian  general,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  would  give  credit  to  the  news  ;  but 
the  arrival  of  fresh  couriers  dissipated  his  ill- 
timed  confidence,  and  he  who  had  projected  the 


*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  X.  Page  203. 
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invasion  of  France,  was  soon  to  contend  for  the 
possession  of  Italy. 

While  General  Brune  was  occupied  in  tran- 
quillizing the  western  departments,  and  General 
Massena  in  the  defence  of  the  Ligurian  capital, 
orders  had  been  issued  from  Paris  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army  of  reserve,  on  which  all  the  hopes 
of  France,  and  much  of  the  attention  of  Europe, 
were  speedily  to  be  fixed.  The  troops  to  be 
assembled  on  this  occasion  were  to  consist  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  composed  partly  of  conscripts, 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  republic, 
and  partly  of  veterans  who  had  received  permis- 
sion to  retire  from  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  war, 
but  who,  in  this  exigency  of  their  country,  were 
again  summoned  to  the  field.  Dijon  was  the 
spot  to  which  the  volunteers  of  all  descriptions 
were  invited  to  repair,  and  the  names  of  the  ten 
departments  which  should  send  the  greatest 
number  were  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  as  most 
attached  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  first 
consul,  who  was  to  assume  the  command  of  this 
chosen  body,  immediately  published  an  address, 
in  which  he  did  not  fail  to  resort  to  every  topic 
that  could  inspire  and  animate  the  people  : 

"  You  are  desirous  of  peace,"  said  he,  "  your  govern- 
ment desires  it  with  still  greater  ardour  ;  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  its  constant  solicitude,  is  for  that,  and  that  alone. 
But  the  English  ministry,  eager  to  debase  France  to  the 
rank  of  a  secondary  power,  and  anxious  to  keep  all  the  con- 
tinental slates  at  variance,  on  purpose  to  seize  on  their 
spoils,  still  reject  the  idea.  The  government,  however, 
which  was  not  afraid  to  offer,  and  even  solicit,  this  blessing, 
is  well  aware  that  it  belongs  to  you  to  command  it ;  and  to 
command  it,  money,  steel,  and  soldiers,  are  necessary. 

"  Let  all  therefore  be  eager  t»  participate  in  the  com- 
mon defence.  Let  the  young  men  lly  to  arms :  it  is  no 
lunger  for  the  support  of  a  fixation,  it  is  no  longer  for  the 
choice  of  a  tyrant,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  take  the 
field  ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  it  is  for 
the  sacred  interests  of  humanity,  for  the  support  of  liberty, 
ind  for  the  honour  of  France. 

"  Already  have  the  armies  assumed  that  imposing 
attitude  which  is  the  constant  presage  of  victory  ;  and  if 
some  powers  are  still  desirous  of  trying  the  fortune  of  war, 
the  first  consul,  who  has  already  promised  peace,  is  about 
to  conquer  it,  at  the  head  of  those  warriors,  whom  he  has 
conducted  more  than  once  to  victory.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
battle  he  will  invoke  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  solemnly  engages  to  contend  alone  for  the 
repose  of  France,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world." 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  preparing  to 
relieve  Genoa  and  over-run  Italy  on  the  one 
hand,  he.  determined  on  the  other  to  carry  the 
war  into  Germany;  and  in  conformity  to  the 
genius  of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided,  and 
to  the  plans  of  Carnot,  who  was  now  once  more 
reinstated  in  the  office  of  minister  of  war,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  French  should  act  upon  the 
offensive  in  both  countries.  Moreau,  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  memorable  retreats,  than  tor 
his  brilliant  victories,  was  selected  upon  this  oc- 
casion to  command  the  army  of  the  Danube ;  and, 
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that  quarter,  to  prevent  them  from  detaching  any — 

more  forces  into  Lombardy.  The  great  outline  Ciup.XVI. 
of  the  present  campaign  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  two  that  preceded  it ;  but  the  means 
were  now  better  proportioned  to  the  end  :  it  was 
intended  to  act  with  large  masses  against  inferior 
numbers,  and  by  means  of  a  combined  movement 
with  the  armies  of  Switzerland,  of  Germany,  and 
of  Italy,  to  end  the  contest  with  the  capture  of 
Vienna. 

To  accomplish  this  grand  achievement  the 
troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion.  One 
column,  commanded  by  General  St.  Suzanne, 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  of  April  at  Kehl, 
and  another,  led  by  St.  Cyr,  passed  the  same 
river  at  Neu-Breisach.  The  former,  after  a 
sharp  action,  assumed  a  position  with  his  right 
at  Vilstett,  Giessen,  and  Tandt,  and  his  left  at 
Boderverer,  Velassen,  and  Appenvir  ;  while  the 
latter  rendered  himself  master  of  Friberg.  A 
body  of  reserve,  commanded  by  General  Riche- 
panse,  soon  after  effected  a  passage  at  Basle, 
and  opened  a  way  H  by  which  Generals  Delmas 
and  Le  Clerc  penetrated  at  the  same  time  into 
the  German  empire. 

A  division,  which  at  this  critical  period  took 
place  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  proved  peculiarly 
inauspicious  to  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  courage  and  pa- 
triotism had  rendered  him  extremely  popular, 
finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  plans,  had  deter- 
mined to  resign  ;  and  as  the  chief  effort  was  to 
be  made  in  Italy,  Field-marshal  Kray  was  left 
to  defend  Germany  with  an  ill-appointed  army. 

After  a  number  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, made  with  extraordinary  celerity,  the 
two  columns,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
St.  Suzanne  and  Lecourbe,  effected  a  junction 
with  the  main  army  under  General  Moreau,  and 
a  French  force,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  concentrated  in  the 
encampment  of  General  Richepanse,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Marshal  Kray,  who 
had  been  deceived  with  respect  to  the  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  was 
thus  placed  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
defensive  operations.  He  accordingly  retired 
to  a  formidable  position  on  the  heights  of  Psul- 
lendorf,  which  being  strongly  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  men,  was 
considered  as  impregnable.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  3d  of  May,  by  the  centre  and  right 
of  the.  French  army,  hut  after  a  long-contested 
and  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  and  the  imperialists  remained  masters  ol 
the  field.  On  the  following  morning  at  sun-rise 
the  combat  was  renewed  with  increased  vigour  ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  Austriaus  obtained  some 
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BOOK  II.  advantage  over   the    assailants ;   but  a  part  of 

the  right  wing,  commanded  by  Prince  Joseph  of 

•'IMP. XVI.  Lorraine,  was  chased  from  Stockach,  and  their 
-~-^-«-'  magazines  were  relinquished  to  the  enemy.     On 
1800      the  9th,  the  action  was  resumed  with  increased 
obstinacy,    but    the  Austrians,  finding  their  in- 
trenchments  forced  on  every  side,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat,  first  to  Biberach,  and  after- 
wards under  the  cannon  of  Ulm. 

Thus  Moreau,  after  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion, had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  employed  in  levying  contributions, 
and  exacting  supplies  of  corn  and  provisions. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  his  movements,  and  as  yet  un- 
certain of  the  final  intentions  of  such  an  enter- 
prising chief,  was  prevented  from  sending  sup- 
plies to  Italy,  now  become  the  scene  of  that 
contest  which  was  to  decide  the  future  fate  of 
Europe. 

At  the  period  when  the  gallant  achievements 
of  Moreau  in  Germany  were  preparing  future 
conquests  for  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  the  army  of 
reserve,  under  the  command  of  Berthier,  had 
reached  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The 
first  consul  having  concerted  with  Carnot  the 
plans  of  the  campaign,  left  Paris  suddenly,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  and  posting  to  head-quarters,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  days  reviewed  his  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne.  Marching  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  they  arrived  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Durance  ;  but  before  they  could 
enter  the  valley  of  Aosta  it  became  necessary  to 
traverse  twenty  Italian  miles  of  a  mountainous 
region,  nearly  impervious  to  man,  and  over  which 
a  carriage  had  never  passed.  Yet  it  was  deter- 
mined on  this  occasion  not  only  to  march  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  across  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, but  also  to  conduct  ammunition,  provi- 
sions, and  even  artillery,  by  this  route,  although 
the  soldiers  must  be  obliged  to  pass  in  single  files, 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger  in  consequence  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  path  that  conducted  them 
along  the  brink  of  immense  precipices. 

General  Marmont,  in  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  the  first  consul,  caused  an  offer  to 
be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  town  of  St. 
Pierre,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  a  reward  of  from  six  hundred  to  a 
thousand  livres  would  be  given  for  the  convey- 
ance of  each  piece  of  cannon  over  the  mountain. 
Influenced  by  this  offer,  a  crowd  of  peasants 
flocked  from  every  side,  bringing  their  respec- 
tive beasts  of  burthen.  Multitudes  of  the  sol- 
diers united  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  rustics, 
and  contributed  to  achieve  this  most  arduous 
enterprise.  Generol  Marmont,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  ordered»trees  to  be  felled,  and  hol- 


lowed in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  bed  for 
the  eight-pounders  and    howitzers.     To  each  of 
these  vehicles  one  hundred  men,  harnessed  with 
ropes,    attached    themseves  ;    while   others,    by 
means    of  levers,    prevented   them  from   falling 
over  the  craggy  summits.     The  chief  of  brigade, 
Gassendi,  also  contrived  sledges,  which  support- 
ed cannon   of  large  dimensions.     The  gun  car- 
riages were  all  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  sepa- 
rately,  except  those  belonging  to  four-pounders, 
each  of  which  was  borne  on  a  kind  of  litter  by  ten 
men.      Winding  along  the  sides  of  mountains 
covered  with  pines,  they  began  to  leave  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  and  beheld  the  clouds  forming  be- 
low them,  while  above  they  only  perceived  regions 
clothed  with  eternal  snow,  and  heard  only  the 
ominous  sounds  of  the  avalanches  (masses  of  snow), 
which,  being  precipitated  from   the  summits  of 
the  mountains  to  the  abysses  below,  consign  every 
object  that  comes  in  their  course  to  inevitable  de- 
struction.*    The  soldiers,  fainting  with  fatigue, 
at  length   reached  the  summit  of  St.  Bernard, 
where  they  found  a  banquet  prepared  by  the  hos- 
pitable monks,  the  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to 
rescue  the  traveller  from  danger,  and  to  adminis- 
ter to  his  necessities.     Tables,   placed  upon  the 
snow,  presented  bread,  victuals,  and  wine  ;  and 
the  monks,  presiding  over  this   unexpected  but 
grateful   repast,  pressed   the  willing  soldiers  to 
partake  of  what  they  called  their  frugal  fare.  The 
descent  to  Verney,  the  first  Village  in  Piedmont, 
was   accomplished  with  less  exertion,  but  with 
still  greater  danger  ;  several  horses  fell  over  the 
precipices,    and   every   division    occupied   three 
hours  in  the  march.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  econo- 
mists of  time,  glided  along  the  top  of  the  polished 
snow  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  Bonaparle  himself  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  this  new  mode  of  descend- 
ing into  Italy.    The  whole  of  the  army  and  artil- 
lery having  at  length  passed  the  mountain,  after 
three  days  of  unexampled  danger  and  exertion, 
the    advanced-guard,    commanded  by   General 
Lannes,  took   possession  of  Aosta  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  which  was  the  14th  of  May. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  forces  entered  the 
town  of  Bard  after  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
fortress  itself  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  invaders 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Ivrea.  Having 
thus,  with  uncommon  celerity  and  unexpected 
success,  obtained  a  passage  into  the  heart  of 
Piedmont,  Bonaparte  determined  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Genoa,  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Milan,  Lodi,  and  Placcnza.  Hitherto  the  march 
of  the  invaders  had  resembled  a  triumph  ;  Mas- 
serano,  Chivasso,  and  all  the  towns  between 
the  Chiusella  and  the  Sessia,  were  in  possesioii 


*    By  one  of  these  mutlatii-hes,  a  cannon  and  three  artillery-men  in  Bonaparte's  army  were  carried   away  and 
never  more  Men, 
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of  the  French  ;  while  the  inhabitants,  either  taught 
to  dissemble  by  experience,  or  dazzled  with  the 
blandishments  of  liberty,  received    the    French 
army  with  open  arms,  and  termed  them  their  de- 
liverers. At  this  period  too  the  army  was  increased 
by    means   of  numerous  succours;    for   General 
Turreau  had  arrived  from  Briangon,  by  the  way 
of  Suze,  while   the   recent   victories   of  Moreau 
enabled  him  to  detach  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Moncey,  who  had 
already  entered  the  Cisalpine  territories  by  the 
Simplon  and    Mount   St.   Gothard.     A  junction 
having  been   effected  soon  after,  the  first  consul 
forced  the  passage  of  Tesino,  and  after  carrying 
the  intrenched  village  of  Turbigo,  entered  Milan, 
on  the  30th  of  May.     Thus,  within  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  Bonaparte,  descending  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
territories  which  he   had  before  conquered,  and 
was  now  employed  in  re-establishing  the  Cisal- 
pine   republic,    the    provisional    government  of 
which  he  confided  to  citizens   Marliani,   Sacchi, 
and  Goffredo.     All   these  splendid  achievements 
were   however   incompetent  to  avert,  or  even  to 
retard  the  fall  of  Genoa.     A   population   of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants   had  consumed  the 
provisions    within    this    city,    while    the    close 
blockade    by  the    British   squadron    intercepted 
all  supplies  by  sea.     For   the  last   fourteen  days 
the  citizens  had  been  entirely  destitute  of  bread, 
and  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  garrison  were 
restricted  to^  a  daily  allowance  of  six  ounces  of 
bread  each,  composed  .partly  of  bran  and  partly  of 
Indian  corn.     The  horses  had  been  devoured  for 
some  time  before,  and  such  was  the  pressure  oe-r 
casioned  by  the  scarcity,  that  the  people  resent 
bled  skeletons,    and  vast  numbers    perished   by 
hunger.       In    this   extremity   General  Massena 
received  a  message  from  General  Melas,  inviting 
him  to   an    interview  with    Lord  Keith,    and  the 
Generals   Ott  and  St.  Julien,  who  offered  him  a 
capitulation,  on   the  most  honourable  terms  ;  but 
the  French  commander  declared  that  no  negocia- 
tion  would  be  entered -yrto'  if -the  word  capitulation 
were  mentioned.     After-a  short  delay,  the  over- 
ture   being  renewed   and  modified,  a  convention 
was  signed  on  the  4th  of  June;  on  the  bridge  of 
Cornegliauo,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the    right 
wing  of  the  French  army,  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  Genoa,  headed  by  the  general-in-chief 
and  his  staff,  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  one 
hundred   men,  and  to   take  the  route  by  Nice  to 
France,  while  the   remainder  of  the   army,  with 
their  artillery  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  was 
to   be  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes. , 

But  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  Genoa 
was  calculated  to  diffuse  a  momentary  splendour 
over  the  arms  of  the  imperialists,  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  the  prolonged  siege,  and  gallant  de- 
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fence  of  that  city,   produced   all  the  subsequent  BOOK  II. 

misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  and  occasioned  the 

loss  of  Italy.  CHAP.XVI. 

General  Melas  had  long  imagined  the  army  N—*~v-»-/ 
of  Dijon  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the  soldiers  of  1800 
Cadmus  ;  and  when  its  existence  was  ascertained, 
so  defective  was  his  intelligence,  that  he  deemed 
it  to  be  composed  at  most  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men,  intended  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  Austrians 
from  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  Roused  at  length 
from  his  dreams  of  security,  he  repaired  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  while  Genoa  was  yet 
blockaded,  to  Piedmont,  and  assembled  in  haste 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  in  order  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Po,  and  the  approaches  to 
Turin  and  Rivoli ;  but  here  he  found  to  his 
surprise  that  the  first  consul,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing immediately  to  the  relief  of  Genoa,  had  cr.ossed 
the  Tessino,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Milanese.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
the  Austrians,  under  General  Ott,  fell  back  upon 
Montebello,  near  Voghera.  The  French,  after 
concentrating  their  forces,  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  north  banks  of  the  Po,  and  on  the 
8th  of  June,  the  van-guard  of  the  army,  under 
General  Lannes,  passed  that  river  opposite  to 
San  Giovanni,  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  On 
the  following  day,  urging  their  march  to  Monte- 
bello, they  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army,  consisting  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  -command  of  General  Ott. 
For  some  time  the  conflict  was  doubtful ;  but  at 
length,  the  position  of  the  imperialists  on  the  right 
being  turned  by  the  force  under  General  Victor, 
and  their  centre  pierced  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
ninety-sixth  brigade,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
decided,  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian* 
of  four  thousand  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery. 

This  victory  served  as  a  prelude  to  one  of  - 

the  most    decisive    actions  recorded  in  history. 
After   a  variety  of  skirmishes,  which   now  oc- 
Generals    Lannes,     Victor, 
commanded    the     advanced 
in    driving    the    Austrians 

across  the  Bormida ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  partial  successes,  General  Melas,  having 
at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  scattered 
detachments  of  his  army,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Alexandria,  determined  to  attack  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Austrian  army 
being  divided  into  three  columns,  the  right  as- 
cended along  the  bank  of  the  Bormida,  while 
the  centre  followed  the  great  road  leading  to  the 
village  of  Marengo,  and  the  left  advanced 
towards  Castel  Ceriolo.  The  action  commenced 
exactly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  June,  and  the  attack  of  the  Austrians,  equally 
impetuous  and  irresistible,  was  supported  by 
4  P 
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BOOK  II.  one    hundred  pieces   of  artillery,    loaded     with 

grape.     Frequent  charges  of  horse  and  infantry 

CBAP.XVI.  also  took  place,  and  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet 
were  recurred  to  by  turns. 

General  Berthier,  perceiving  the  force  and 
intention  of  the  imperialists,  brought  up  the  cen- 
tre and  the  van-guard  of  the  French  army  ;  and 
Bonaparte,  riding  along  the  ranks,  encouraged 
the  troops  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  already  assailed  the  line  no  less  than  four 
times,  without  being  able  to  make  any  considera- 
ble impression.  At  length,  exactly  at  noon, 
while  fortune  was  yet  wavering,  General  Melas  * 
determined  by  one  bold  movement  to  secure  the 
victory  of  the  day.  Having  accordingly  as- 
sembled ten  thousand  infantry,  supported  by  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  rushed  into  the 
plain  of  Marengo,  against  the  right  wing  of  the 
French.  The  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard 
for  some  time  resisted  the  shock,  but  the  Aus- 
trian horse,  and  several  squadrons  of  the  light 
artillery,  having  made  an  evolution,  as  if  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  the  French,  who  had 
already  begun  to  give  way,  fell  into  disorder,  and 
their  line  was  broken.  General  Victor,  afraid 
lest  a  total  rout  should  ensue,  and  learning  at  this 
crisis  that  the  village  of  Marengo  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  Austrians,  ordered  a  retreat.  This 
necessarily  produced  a  correspondent  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  division  under  General 
Lannes,  on  which  the  enemy,  now  considering 
themselves  certain  of  a  triumph,  took  advantage 
of  so  fortunate  an  event  to  redouble  their  fire,  and 
to  increase  their  impetuosity. 

While  the  imperial  general  was  sending  off 
couriers  to  publish  the  news  of  his  victory 
throughout  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  Bonaparte, 
whose  power,  reputation,  and  perhaps  life  itself, 
depended  upon  the  fate  of  this  contest,  rode  along 
the  line,  recalled  the  fugitives  to  their  duty, 
invoked  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  and 
assured  the  troops,  :<  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
sleep  upon  the  field  of  battle."  Behind  the  cen- 
tre of  the  French  line  was  a  defile,  having  a 
wood  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  chain  of 
vineyards,  extending  to  the  village  of  Marengo. 
Here  the  first  consul  determined  to  make  his  final 
stand,  and  to  defend  the  entrance  to  this  pass  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  Austrians,  animated  by 
success,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  ground 
was  every  where  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  To  retreat  was  certain  ruin  to  the 
French,  as  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  posted  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  defile,  eagerly  waiting 
the  issue  of  the  combat,  and  ready  to  complete 
the  victory  that  their  gallant  comrades  began  to 
consider  as  already  achieved.  At  four  in  the 
alternpon.  after  an  -astonishing  struggle,  the 
French  still  maintained  their  position.  General 
Melas,  irritated  at  the  obstinate  resistance  made 


to  his  phalanx  of  veterans,  resolved,  in   n   fatal 
moment,  to  extend  his   wings,  in  order  to  turn 
the  centre  of    the  enemy,  and  by  throwing  his 
infantry  into    the  vineyards  and  woods,    to  in- 
close the  French,    and    to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
At  this  most    critical    moment    the  divisions  of 
Generals    Dessaix    and    Mourner,    forming    the 
reserve  of  the  French  army,  were  descried  at  a 
distance.      Bonaparte,  whose  eagle-eye  nothing 
could  escape,    seeing  these  seasonable  succours 
approaching,    and    perceiving  the  Austrian  line 
dangerously   weakened    by  the  last  movements, 
determined    upon  one    grand  effort,  to  retrieve 
the  fortune   of  the  day.       As  the  battalions  of 
reserve  came  up,    they  formed  in  line  of  battle 
on  tlic  right.       What    had    now  happened  had 
been  foreseen  :    the  battalions  burnt  with  impa- 
tience ;  the  drummer's  eye  waited  for  the  signal; 
the  trumpeter  with  his  arm  raised  prepared  his 
breath !      The  signal  was  given,  and  the  terri- 
ble pas  de  charge  was    heard.      Dessaix,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  threw  himself  with  impetu- 
osity into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  ranks,  and 
charged    them    with    the    bayonet.       Although 
twice  repulsed,    and  even  dismounted  from  his 
charger,  he   rushed  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight ; 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  which  had  halted  at 
his    approach,  on  this  once  more  assumed  an  im- 
posing attitude  ;   and  the   consular   guard,  both 
horse  and  foot,  conducted  itself  with  extraordinary 
valour,  while  the  ninth  demi-brigade  of  infantry 
determined    to  merit  their  appellation  of    "  the 
incomparable."       At    the    same    moment,     the 
younger  Kellermanu    attacked  the  Austrian  ca- 
valry, and  having  thrown  that  force  into  confu- 
sion, the  first  line  of  the  imperialists  was  broken, 
and  obliged  to  retire  on  the  second.     Instead  of 
giving    way,    the  united  column    advanced  and 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  the.  disaster  by  execut- 
ing a  charge  with  the  bayonet ;   but  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  had   now  moved  forward  to 
support  the   reserve,  and   an   Austrian  division, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  grenadiers, 
being  surrounded,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms.     In   the   midst  of  all  these  successes  Ge- 
neral Dessaix  received  a  mortal  wound   from  a 
musket  ball.     This  served  only  to   inflame  still 
higher   the   military  ardour  of  the   troops,  who 
were  impatient  to  avenge   the  death  of  their  be- 
loved   commander ;   and    when     Bonaparte  was 
informed  of  his  fate,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why  have  I 
not  time  to  weep  for  him."     The  imperialists  had 
still  a  third  line   of  infantry  entire,   and  this  re- 
mained firm  until  attacked  by  General  Lannes, 
with  the  divisions  under  Vatrin  and  Boudet,  and 
the  foot  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard.    These 
troops,  being  supported   by   the  artillery,  under 
Marmont,    the  cavalry,    commanded  by    Murat, 
and  the  horse  grenadiers,    headed  by  Bessieres, 
soon   pierced    and    broke  this    last   defence,    in 
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consequence  of  which  a  complete  defeat  ensued, 
and  the  Austrian  horse,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
fled  promiscuously  towards  one  of  the  bridges 
laid  across  the  Bonuida,  while  the  rear-guard 
presenting-  an  undaunted  front,  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

Never  was  any  combat  more  obstinate  ;  never 
was  any  victory  disputed  with  greater  pertinacity. 
The  two  armies,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  were  engaged  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  they  fought  during  a  considerable 
part  of  this  time  within  musket-shot.  The  loss 
of  the  Austrians  upon  this  occasion  has  bee"h 
estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  seven 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with 
twelve  standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  can- 
non, seven  generals,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
officers  ;  that  of  the  French  is  undoubtedly  under- 
rated by  themselves,  when  calculated  at  only  five 
thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  day.  The 
darkness  deprived  both  armies  of  the  means  of 
succouring  the  wounded,  a  great  number  of 
whom  ve ere  left  stretched  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Austrians  and  the  French  now  becoming 
brethren  from  sad  necessity,  drew  near  to  each 
other,  and  offered  or  sought  mutual  assistance. 
"  The  next  morning,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  I 
entered  the  great  court  at  Marengo  ;  I  was  there 
struck  with  a  sight  so  horrible,  that  I  shudder  at 
its  recollection :  more  than  three  thousand  French- 
men and  Austrians,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in 
the  yard,  in  the  granaries,  in  the  stables  and  out- 
houses, even  to  the  very  cellars  and  vaults,  were 
uttering  th»  most  heart-rending  lamentations,  and 
crying  out  by  turns  for  food,  for  water,  and  for 
the  assistance  of  the  surgeon.  To  add  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  prisoners  were  brought  in 
from  every  part,  and  their  wants  served  only  to 
increase  the  general  misery." 

The  fate  of  General  Dessaix  filled  the  French 
army  with  grief.  To  his  gallantry  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  principally  to  be  attributed,  and  his 
last  words  at  once  indicated  the  source  of  his 
heroic  actions,  and  the  predominance  of  that  pas- 
sion which  has  ever  actuated  the  bosoms  of  those 
whom,  mankind  have  been  pleased  to  consider  as 
heroes — Various  versions  have  been  given  of  his 
<l)iug  words,  but  the  report  of  them  as  stated  by 
young  Lebrun,  the  son  of  the  third  consul,  is  this, 
"  Je  Jitth  ma  carriere  atec  le  sail  regret  de  n  ''avoir 
pas  aascz  fait  pour  vii're  dam  la  posteiite!" — "  I  die 
with  this  regret  only — that  I  have  not  done 
eiiough  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity  !" 
Born  a  noble,  he  became  in  the  early  period  of; 
the  revolution  an  ;idvocate  toe  popular  rights,  and 
rose  from  the  rank  of.  a  subaltern,  in  the  royal 
regiment  of  Britanny,  to  that  of  general  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  the  republic.  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  Germany,  under  Pichegrn 
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and  Moreau,  he  repaired  to  Africa  with  Bona-  BOOK  II. 
parte,  and  having  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Said,  overcame  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Arabs  in 
a  number  of  engagements.  As  his  death  was 
lamented,  so  his  fame  was  unstained  ;  for  while,  in 
consequence  of  his  bravery  and  talents,  he  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 
soldier  in  Europe,  by  a  rare  example  of  clemency 
and  disinterestedness,  he  had  in  Egypt  acquired 
the  appellation  of  the  just  sultniin. 

As  no  action,  since  the  battle  ofPavia,  in  the 
year  1525,  had  been  disputed  with  such  inflexible 
obstinacy,  so  likewise  no  combat  in  modern  times 
hail  been    productive   of  greater  events  than  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  General  Melas,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  signal  defeat,  conducted  himself  like 
anableollicer,  and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
was  still  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  ;  but 
bis  position  was  alarming,  for  he  was  now  shut 
up    in    a  mountainous    district,     between    the 
Bormida  and   the  Tanaro,  entirely   destitute  of 
provisions,  and  in  a   great  measure  cut  off  from 
the   garrisons  in  Piedmont,  as  well  as  Tuscany 
and  the  Venetian  states.    Being  conscious  that,  in 
case   of  the   least   check,   his   troops   would   be 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  down   their  arms, 
and    considering    his    present   posture    exactly 
similar  to  that  of  a  besieged  town,  he  agreed  to 
a  capitulation,  such  as  the  perils  of  his  situation 
could  alone  justify.     Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  two  days   after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  truce  should  take  place,  until  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  court  of 'Vienna ;  and 
in    the   mean    time,  the  fortresses    of    Tortona, 
Alexandria-,  Milan,  Turin,   Pizzighitone,  Arona, 
and  Placenza,  as  well  as  those  of  Coni,  Ceva, 
Savona,  Urbino,   and  the  city  of  Genoa,  were  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  French  ;  who,  to  insure  the 
fufillment  of   the  comlitions,  would'  permit  the 
Austrian  army  to  march  only  by  divisions,  and  at 
different  periods.     On  the  execution  of  this  capi- 
tulation, Bonaparte,  after  a   brilliant   campaign 
of  only  two  months,  confided  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  to  Mussena,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
in  which  city  he  arrived  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July. 

The  French,  victorious  on  the  banks  of  the  Bor- 
mida, were  also  destined  to  triumph  on  those  of 
the  Danube.  No  sooner  had  Moreau,  the  French 
commander-in-chief  in  Germany,  received  an 
account  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Marengo,  and 
learned  that  the  convention  did  not  extend  to 
Germany,  than  he  determined  to  penetrate  into 
the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria.  To 
enable  him  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his 
troops,  he  immediately  levied  a  contribution  ^of 
six  millions  of  livres  on  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
and  then  put  his  troops  in  motion  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  Marshal  Kray  either  to  withdraw 
from  his  present  station,  or  t<»  fight  a  decisive 
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BOOK  II.  battle.  The  marshal,  however,  maintained  pos- 
session  of  his  cainp  at  Ulm,  notwithstanding 
Lecourbe,  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
Augsbourg,  menaced  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 

Finding  that  the  Austrian  field-marshal  was 
not  be  removed  from  his  position  by  demonstra- 
tions, General  Moreau  crossed  the  Danube  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  on  the  19th  of 
June,  attacked  the  troops  under  General  Starray, 
who  was  advantageously  posted  at  Blenheim,  a 
plain  already  rendered  famous  in  the  military 
annals  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboroiigh.  Moreau, 
more  fortunate  than  his  countryman,  Marshal 
Tallard,  succeeded  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
latter  had  been  discomfited  by  the  allies  ;  and 
after  a  short  but  vigorous  action,  obliged  the 
Austrian  general  to  abandon  Ulm,  and  retire  into 
Franconia.  Indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  the 
French  commander  immediately  marched  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  having  come 
up  with  him  at  Neubourg,  another  action  and 
another  victory  on  the  part  of  the  French  ensued, 
on  which  occasion  they  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
Latour  d'Auvergne-Corret,  the  great-grandson  of 
Marshal  Turenne,  who  fell,  like  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Immediately 
after  this  engagement,  the  French  army  entered 
Bavaria,  established  their  head-quarters  at  Munich, 
and  were  preparing  for  new  exploits,  when  the 
armistice,  that  had  taken  place  in  Italy,  was. 
extended  to  Germany,  and  the  continent  once 
more  experienced  a  short  respite  from  the  horrors 
of  war. 

While  the  imperialists  withdrew  their  detach- 
ments from  the  country  of  the  Grisons  on  the  one 
hand,  so  as  to  strengthen  their  position  in  Italy, 
and  extended  their  front  to  the  other,  with  an 
intention  to  cover  the  hereditary  states,  the 
French  army  formed  one  grand  uninterrupted  line 
of  communications  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Frankfort,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca.  At  the 
period  the  armies  of  France  assumed  this  impos- 
ing attitude,  and  were  prepared,  on  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  to  reconquer  the  whole  of  Italy, 
partly  by  means  of  arms  and  partly  by  new  revo- 
lutions, it  was  deemed  politic  to  make  peace 
with  the  Barbary  powers,  as  nothing  could  be 
obtained  from  them  by  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  they  might  be  rendered  extremely  serviceable 
by  supplying  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
corn  and  provisions.  Accordingly  treaties  were 
entered  into  and  signed  with  the  regencies  of 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli.  At  the  same  period 
a  negociation  took  place  between  the  French 
government  and  the  plenipotentiaries  from  Ame- 
rie:,,  which,  after  some  delay,  terminated  in  an 
adjustment  of  all  the  existing  differences  between 
the  two  republics,  and  in  a  treaty  highly  favour- 


able to  both  countries.  By  this  treaty,  which  was 
negociated  as  if  a  war  had  actually  existed,  it  was 
among  other  articles  agreed,  that  henceforth  a 
firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace,  should  exist 
between  the  two  countries  ;  that  the  restitution  of 
captured  vessels  should  be  made  on  both  sides  ; 
that  the  debts  contracted  by  individuals  of  both 
nations  should  be  paid,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  misunderstanding  had  ever  taken  place  ;  that 
the  commerce  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
free,  and  their  vessels  treated  like  those  of  the 
most  favoured  nations  ;  and  that  the  citizens  of 
each  should  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  differences  subsisting  between  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  were  not  so  easily  accommo- 
dated ;  although,  on  the  28th  of  July,  prelimin- 
aries of  peace,  founded  on  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formic,  were  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the 
Count  de  St.  Jidien,  on  behalf  of  his  imperial 
majesty  and  M.  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  republic.  The  intervention  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  prevented 
however  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  who  demanded  that  plenipotentiaries 
from  Great  Britain  should  be  admitted  to  assist 
at  a  congress,  to  be  held  at  Luneville. 

Bonaparte,  after  some  resistance,  at 
length  complied  with  an  application  that  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Lord  Minto,  the 
minister  who  had  so  lately  interdicted  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  separate  treaty  ;  and  M.  Otto,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  French  government, 
resident  in  London,  was  immediately  instructed 
to  propose  a  maritime  truce,  in  return1  for  which 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted on  the  continent.  A  project  for  this  pur- 
pose was  accordingly  presented  on  the  4th  of 
September,  by  which  the  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen of  the  two  powers  were  to  enjoy  a  free 
navigation,  without  being  subject  to  search  ; 
neutral  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  repair  to 
Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Belleisle,  in  order  to 
furnish  those  places  with  provisions  ;  the  block- 
ade of  Brest,  Cadiz,  Toulon,  and  Flushing,  was 
to  be  raised  ;  and  his  catholic  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  Batavian  republic,  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  these  stipulations.  In  reply  to 
these  propositions,  the  English  ministry  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  to  accede  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  by  sea,  provided  the  terms  were 
modified  ;  they  would  not  however  permit  the 
importation  of  naval  and  military  stores  into  the 
ports  of  the  enemy,  or  the  introduction  of  more 
provisions  at  one  time  than  were  necessary  for 
fourteen  days'  consumption.  In  the  midst  of 
these  discussions,  which  were  protracted  from  the 
24th  of  August  to  the  Oth  of  October,  the  ar- 
mistice on  the  continent  was  suffered  to  expire  ; 
and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  with  the  Archduke 
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John,  !iad  repaired  to  the  head- quarters  of  the 
army,  was  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  new  truce,  for  forty-five  days,  on  terms  that 
indicated  the  critical  situation  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  who,  as  a  boon  for  this  short  respite, 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the 
cities  of  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt. 
Jsor  was  this  all,  for  General  Brune,  now  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  taking  advantage  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  a  band  of  insurgents  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo, 
invaded  Tuscany,  and  on  the  loth  of  October 
entered  Florence.  A  division  of  his  army  at 
the  same  time  seized  on  Leghorn,  without  re- 
sistance, Arezzo  was  soon  after  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  inhabitants  found  in  arms  massacred; 
while  tjommariva,  who  commanded  the  impe- 
rialists, conscious  of  his  inferiority,  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  country. 

Precisely  three  weeks  after  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  met  at  Luneville,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  negociations  for  peace,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  armistice  took  place,  and  hostilities 
were  once  more  resumed.  The  French,  unable 
to  force  Austria  into  a  separate  treaty,  and 
relying  on  the  ascendency  they  had  obtained, 
determined  to  renew  the  contest.  Augereau,  at 
the  head  of  the  Batavian  army,  accordingly 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while 
31ac-donald,  now  stationed  in  the  country  of  the 
(Prisons,  prepared  to  scale  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
and  descend  with  new  succours  into  Italy. 

Augereau,  iti  the  mean  time,  after  defeat- 
ing the  raw  levies  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  was 
penetrating  through  Franconia  to  communicate 
with  the  most  numerous  army  that  France  had 
ever  sent  into  Germany,  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Moreau.  Having  proceeded 
in  quest  of  ihe  Austrians,  the  advanced-guards 
encountered  each  other  at  llaag,  where,  as  at 
Rosenheim,  the  imperialists  obtained  the  supe- 
riority. 

The  Archduke  John,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  imperial  army,  elevated  with  these  unex- 
pected successes,  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
determined  to  attack  the  republicans.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  the  Aus- 
tiians  inarched  towards  Hohenlinden  in  three 
columns — the  centre  along  the  principal  road  to 
Munich,  and  the  right  and  the  left  through  the 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  great  road.  By  one  of 
those  accidents  by  which  the  fate  of  battles  and 
of  empires  is  sometimes  decided,  the  left  wing 
of  the  Austrian  army,  misled  by  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  which  covered  the  ground  at  that  season, 
bent  its  march  towards  Ebersperg,  instead  of 
taking  the  road  to  Hohenlinden.  The  battle  com- 
menced about  nine  o'clock,  and  the  Austrians 
fought  with  great  bravery,  but  General  Iliche- 
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and  the  centre,   threw  the  imperialists   into  dis 

order,  and  their   disasters  soon  became  irretriev-  CHAP. XVI. 
able.     The  left  wing  also,  being  cut  off  from  the  v^~v*^ 
main  body,  was   completely  defeated ;   and   the      1800 
right,  under    General  Kienmayer,   suffered  se- 
verely before  the  banks  of  the   Iser  could  be  at- 
tained.    On  this   fatal   day,  ten    thousand    men 
were  left  on  the  field    by   the  Austrians,  while 
eighty    pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  trophies   of 
victory,  fell  into   the  hands  of  the  republicans. 

Nor  were  the  French  less  fortunate  in  Italy. 
Macdonald,  after  scaling  the  Splugen,  was  pre- 
pared to  turn  the  lines  of  the  Mincio  and  the 
Adige.  General  Brune,  at  the  same  time, 
marched  against  the  Austrian  array,  now  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Bellegarde,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  defend  the  borders  of  the  Mincio, 
from  Peschiera  to  Mantua.  Aftor  losing  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four  thousand 
men,  the  imperialists  retreated  in  considerable 
disorder,  and  were  followed  by  the  French,  who 
passed  the  Adige  and  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  encamped  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  city  of 
Venice. 

At  no  period  of  their  history,  not  even  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  the 
situation  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  more  criti- 
cal than  at  this  juncture.  The  French,  after  the 
signal  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  had  crossed  the 
Inn  and  the  Ips,  and  arriving  at  Steyer,  in 
Upper  Austria,  were  within  seventeen  leagues  of 
Vienna.  The  Gallo-Batavleti  troops  at  the  same 
time  approached  the  hereditary  states  by  advanc- 
ing along  the  Danube  :  Macdonald,  in  possession 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  had  the  option 
of  either  descending  into  Italy  or  Germany ; 
while  Brune,  after  a  campaign  of  only  twenty 
days,  during  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  blockaded  Mantua,  and  was  ready  to 
penetrate  into  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  to  . 
form  a  junction  with  the  victorious  legions  of 
General  Moreau. 

The  Emperor  Francis  II.  submitting  to  his 
hard  fortune,  and  having  previously  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St  .James's,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  suing  for  a  separate  peace. 
The  conditions  were  indeed  severe ;  but  as  he  was 
now  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  the  treaty  of 
Leoben,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  immense 
sacrifices.  The  armistice,  which  was  for  forty- 
live  days,  was  executed  at  Steyer,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Moreau,  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  by  the  convention  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Tyrol  should  be  wholly  evacuated  by  the. 
Austrians,  and  the  fortresses  of  Brunan  and 
Wurtzbourg  delivered  up  to  the  French.  These 
stipulations  were  soon  after  followed  by  a  new 
engagement,  entered  into  at  Treviso,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1801,  between  the  Generals  Brune 
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tilities  was  obtained  in  Italy  on  the  surrender  of 

CHAP.  XVI.  Peschiera,  Sermione,  Verona,  Legnano,  Ferrara, 
Ancona. 

In  consequence  of  the  preliminary  articles 
signed  at  Luneville  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  Mantua  was  also  delivered  up  ;  and  by  a 
definitive  treaty,  signed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  ratified  by  the  diet  of  (he  empire,  on  the  7th 
of  September  following,  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  France,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  county  of  Falkenstein  and  Frickhtal. 
All  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  were  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  the  Cis- 
alpine and  Ligurian  republics  were  recognized, 


and  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now  converted  into  a 
kingdom,  under  the  appellation  of  Etruria,  was 
bestowed  upon  Louis  I.  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Parma. 

This  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  lasted 
the  same  number  of  years  as  the  siege  of  Troy, 
proved  a  subject  of  great  exultation  to  the  Frencli 
nation.  The  first  consul  hastened  to  notify  the 
joyful  event  to  the  legislative  body,  the  tribunate, 
and  the  conservative  senate  ;  and  while  he  con- 
gratulated the  French  nation  on  the  one  hand, 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  with  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  England  alone  which  still  continued  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1800  :  Blockade  of  Genoa — Loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte — Attack  on  Quiberon 
— Surrender  of  Goree — Expedition  to  Ferrol — To  Cadiz — Capture  i>f  Malta — Surrender  of 
Curagao—  Confederacy  of  the  Northern  Parsers — Negotiation  Kith  Denmark — Revival  of  the 
Treaty  of  armed  Neutrality — CIVIL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  :  Conspiracy  against  the  Consular 
Government — Attempt  on  the  First  Consul1  s  Life,  by  an  infernal  Machine — State  of  St. 
Domingo— Election  of  Pope  Pius  VIL 


THE  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  during  the  present 
period.  So  decisive  indeed  had  been  her  supe- 
riority on  the  ocean,  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
ships  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  eighty- 
nine  from  the  Dutch,  and  seventy-five  from  the 
Spaniards,  of  which  seventy-eight  were  of  the 
line  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  only  forty- nine  had 
been  captured  from  England,  and  of  these,  three 
only  were  vessels  offeree.  In  consequence  of  our 
unrivalled  dominion  on  this  element,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  agitation,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  allies,  by  means  of  an  irruption  into 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  ;  but  the  sud- 
den return  and  singularly  good  fortune  of  Bona- 
parte, prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Lord  Keith,  however,  appeared  with  a  strong 
gquadron  off  Genoa,  and  assisted  General  Melas 
in  conducting  the  siege  of  that  city.  Some  ships 
detached  by  the  vice-admiral,  in  conjunction  with 
others  sent  thither  by  the  King  of  Naples,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of 
Savona  ;  and  when  the  imperial  commander  found 
it  necessary  to  convert  the  attack  of  Genoa  into  a 
blockade,  the  British  cruisers  intercepted  all  sup- 
plies, and  actually  produced  a  surrender  in  con- 
sequence of  the  famine  that  ensued. 

The  fall  of  this  fortress,  the  second  Toulon, 


as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Mediterranean,  served 
to  console  the  gallant  vice-admiral  for  the  unfor- 
tunate loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Keith's 
flag  ship,  mounting  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns, 
and  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  being  at 
that  time  four  or  five  leagues  oil'  Leghorn,  this 
stupendous  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
All  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  foreign  as  well  as 
English,  put  off  to  her  relief,  and  afforded  her 
every  possible  assistance ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock 
she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and 
suffered  in  a  moment  almost  total  destruction  ! 
By  this  event  upwards  of  six  hundred  seamen 
and  marines  perished,  and  of  the  whole  crew  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped  with 
their  lives,  among  whom  was  the  admiral,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  on  shore. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  the 
western  departments  of  France  were  frequently 
menaced  by  the  appearance  of  hostile  armaments, 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  partial  debarka- 
tions. Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Impetueux, 
with  a  flying  squadron,  and  three  troop  ships, 
made  an  attack  on  Quiberon,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  Thames  and  Cynthia  having  cannonaded  the 
south-west  cud,  and  silenced  some  batteries,  Ma- 
jor Ramsay  landed  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
and  destroyed  them  ;  but  Fort  Penthievre  proved 
too  strong  to  be  reduced.  The  same  commander 
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was  also  successful  in  an  attempt  upon  the 
Morbihan,  having  seized  several  sloops  and  gun- 
vessels,  and  burnt  a  national  corvette  of  eighteen 
guns,  by  means  of  a  detachment  from  the  Queen's 
regiment,  assisted  by  the  gun-launches  under 
Lieutenant  Pinfold.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren 
also  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  a  convoy  at  anchor 
near  a  fort  within  the  Penmarks ;  and  in  the 
destruction  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen  and 
four  armed  vessels  intended  for  their  protection, 
within  the  sands  of  Boverneuf  bay.  These  ex- 
ploits, combined  with  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  were  calculated  to  annoy  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  an  actual  stop  to  their 
coasting  trade ;  but  what  was  of  still  greater 
consequence,  they  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
•wine,  brandy,  flour,  and  provisions,  intended 
for  the  fleet  at  Brest.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Cap- 
tain Inman,  of  the  Andromeda,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  armed  vessels  and  fire-ships,  made  an 
attack  on  four  frigates,  one  of  which  carried  a 
broad  pendant,  anchored  in  Dunkirk  roads,  and 
Capt.  Campbell,  of  the  Dart,  succeeded  in  board- 
ing and  capturing  one  of  them,  which  proved  to 
be  La  Desiree,  of  forty  guns,  but  the  rest  cut  their 
cables  and  took  refuge  within  the  Braak  sand. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  island  of  Goree, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  place  of  great  strength 
anil  importance,  surrendered  to  Commodore  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton,  commanding  the  Ruby  and 
Melpomene  ships  of  war,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  resistance. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer  a  secret 
expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  was  fitted  out,  which 
ip  no  point  of  view  realized  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  The  primary  object  of  this  formid- 
able armament  was  the  conquest  of  Belleisle  ; 
but  the  defence  appeared  too  strong  to  invite,  or 
perhaps  to  admit,  the  attempt;  ihe  expedition 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  August  before  the  harbour 
of  Ferrol.  After  a  fort  of  eight  twenty-four 
pounders  had  been  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  Im- 
petueux,  Brilliant,  and  Cynthia  ships  of  war,  a 
debarkation  was  effected  (luring  the  evening,  in 
a  small  opening  near  Cape  Prior,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Edward  Pellevv,  and  the 
whole  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  reached  the  shore  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Sixteen  field-pieces, 
attended  by  seamen  from  the  men-of-war,  to  assist 
in  dragging  the  guns,  were  landed  at  the  same 
time.  The  reserve  followed  by  the  other  troops 
in  succession  as  they  gained  the  beach,  immedi- 
ately ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  dislodged  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  stationed  at 
that  place  to  resist  their  advance.  At  day-brenk 
the  following  morning,  a  more  considerable  body 
of  Spaniards  was  forced  to  retire,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cavati's  brigade,  so  that  the  English  remained  in 
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complete  possession  of  the  heights  of  Brion  and  HOOK  II. 
Balon,  which  command  the  town  of  Ferrol  and  . 
the  ships  of  war  in  its  capacious  harbour.  In  CHAP.  xvn. 
this  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  army  expected  to  advance,  a  retreat 
was  ordered  to  be  effected  by  the  general,  who, 
as  he  remarks  in  his  official  dispatch,  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  6th  of  September, 
"  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  minutely 
the  situation  of  the  place,  and  of  forming,  from 
the  reports  of  prisoners,  an  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  ;  when,  comparing  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves,  and  the  risk  attend- 
ant on  a  failure  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it  on  the  other,  he  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  re-embark  the  troops,  in  order  to  proceed 
without  delay  on  the  further  destination."  The 
embarkation  of  the  troops  and  artillery  was  effect- 
ed, by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  captains 
of  the  squadron,  without  loss  ;  and  in  the  words 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  was  conlided,  "  the  ships 
and  convoy  proceeded  in  execution  of  their 
orders." 

Soon  after  this  failure  on  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
another  expedition,  equally  unsuccessful,  was  di- 
rected against  the  province  of  Andalusia.  The 
city  of  Cadiz,  now  afflicted  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  exactly  similar  to  the  plague,  was 
threatened  at  the  same  time  with  a  visit  from  a 
powerful  armament.  This  force  consisted  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  amounting  to 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-seven 
frigates,  with  eighty-four  transports  and  other 
vessels,  making  in  all  a  fleet  of  one  hurfdred  and 
three  sail,  and  having  on  board  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Having,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  come  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  the  governor,  immediate- 
ly addressed  a  letter  to  the  British  admiral,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  arrival  of 
a  hostile  squadron  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease  which  "  carried  off  thousands  of  victims, 
and  threatened  not  to  suspend  its  ravages  till  it 
had  cut  off  all  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped." 

"  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English  people, 
and  of  you  in  particular,"  adds  the  governor,  "  to  think 
that  you  would  wish  to  render  our  condition  more  deplora- 
ble. However,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  your  excel- 
lency has  received,  you  are  inclined  to  attract  the  execra- 
tion of  all  nations,  to  cover  yourselves  with  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and, 
attacking  those  who  arc  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  defence  j 
I  declare  to  you,  that  the  garrison  under  my  orders,  accus- 
tomed to  behold  death  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  t<i 
brave  dangers  greater  than  all  the  perils  of  war,  know  how 
to  exhibit  a  resistance  that  shall  not  terminate  but  with  their 
entire  destruction.  I  hope,"  continues  he,  "  that  the  answer 
of  your  excellency  will  inform  me,  whether  I  am  to  speak 
the  laiieuag-e  of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
or  whether  "1  am  to  rouse  them  to  indignation  and  revenge." 
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BOOK  II.  In    answer   to  this  interesting  letter  a  joint 

reply  was  returned,  in  the  name  of  Sir  H.  Abcr- 

CHAI-.  xvn.  crombie  anil  Lord  Keith,  in  which,  after  expres- 
sing a  due  compassion  for  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  city  of  Cadiz,  they  observe, 

That  a  number  of  bis  catholic  majpsty's  vessels  are 
armed  in  order  to  join  the  naval  force  of  the  French,  and 
to  be  employed  in  prolonging  the  troubles  which  affect  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  disturb  public  order,  and  destroy 
the  happiness  of  individuals.  "  We  have,"  added  they, 
"  received  orders  from  our  sovereign  to  use  every  effort  to 
defeat  the  projects  of  the  common  enemy,  by  endeavouring- 
to  take  and  destroy  the  ships  of  war  which  are  hi  the  harbour 
and  arsenal  of  Cadiz.  The  number  of  troops  intrusted  to 
our  command,  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  We  are  not  disposed  to  multiply,  unnecessarily, 
the  evils  inseparable  from  war.  Should  your  excellency 
consent  to  give  up  to  us  the  vessels  armed  or  arming-  in 
order  to  act  against  our  king-,  and  to  prolong  the  misfortunes 
of  neighbouring  nations,  your  crews  and  officers  shall  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  our  fleet  shall  withdraw.  Otherwise  we  must 
act  conformably  to  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  us, 
and  your  excellency  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  than  your- 
self the  additional  evils  which  you  fear." 

The  brave  Spaniard  having  stigmatized  this 
proposal,  as  "  insulting  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
•was  addressed,  and  but  little  honourable  to  those 
from  whom  it  proceeded  :"  an  attack  now  appear- 
ed inevitable,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
effecting  a  landing,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Cochrane,  assisted  by  Captains  Stevenson,  Mor- 
rison, Lamour,  and  Ascough,  but  the  weather 
proved  so  unfavourable  that  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  desist,  and  the  enterprise  was,  in  consequence, 
altogether  abandoned. 

Two  other  occurrences,  more  fortunate  in 
their -result,  remain  to  be  mentioned.     Malta,  so 
unjustly  seized  by  Bonaparte  in  the  course  of  his 
expedition    to    Egypt,    had   now  experienced  a 
blockade  of  two  years  both  by  sea  and  land,  dur- 
ing which  time  General  Vaubois,  the  French  go- 
vernor, had  been  summoned  no  less  than  eight 
different  times.    At  length,  all  hopes  of  receiving 
supplies  from  France  having  vanished,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  save  two   frigates,  La  Diane  and 
La  Justice,  in  the  harbour,  but  the  former,  while 
making  an  effort  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and 
captured,    while  the  latter,    under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  successful  enough  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  British  squadron,  and  to  effect  her 
escape  to  France.     A  lew  days  after  this,  Gene- 
ral Vaubois  assembled  a  council  of  war  in  the 
national  palace  ;  and  it  appearing  that  the  maga- 
zines of  provisions  had  been  entirely  exhausted 
for  more  than  a  monlh  ;  that   the   liquors  of  all 
kinds  were  nearly  expended  ;  and  that  bread,  the 
only  food  remaining  for   the   garrison    and   the 
citizens,  must  fail  in  the  course  of  a  week,  it  w-.ts 
determined  to  capitulate,  and  on  (he  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  island  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the   British.     The   possession   of  this  island, 
although  a  subject  of  great  exultation,   became 


productive  of  much  evil,  for  having  first  excited 
the  resentment  of  one  of  our  allies,  it  next  led 
to  the  northern  confederacy,  and  was  ultimately 
made  one  of  the  most  ostensible  causes  of  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 

Oil  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  island 
of  Curasao,  in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  colonies  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
following  the  example  of  Surinam,  voluntarily 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  conditions  highly 
advantageous  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  a 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  north,  which,  after 
hovering  for  some  time  over  Great  Britain, 
threatened  to  burst  on  and  involve  that  country 
in  rain.  No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia received  information  of  the  surrender  of 
Malta  to  the  British  navy,  than  he  applied  te 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  in  conformity  to  an  agree- 
ment made  in  the  year  1798.  But  by  this  time 
the  conduct  of  the  northern  courts  began  to 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  Paul  Pe- 
trowitz  himself  had  given  umbrage  to  the  only 
power  which  could  have  gratified  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  grand- 
mastership  of  Malta,  and  the  command  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  against  the 
republic  of   France,  Great  Britain  had  enjoyed 
the  open  or   secret  approbation   of  every  neigh- 
bouring court ;  but  the  scene  was  now  changed, 
and  that  country,  which  had  commenced  the  war 
with  all  the  states  of  Europe  as  her  allies,  now 
beheld  the  majority  of  them  leagued  against  her 
naval  ascendency,  and  intent  upon  the  reduction 
of  her  power.     The   maritime  states   complained 
that  their  neutrality  was  "°  longer  respected,  that 
their  shores  and   harbours  were  violated  by  the 
British  cruisers,  and  that  even  their  men-of-war 
were  not  permitted    (o    afford  protection  to  the 
convoys  intrusted  to  their  charge.     They  urged 
at  the  same  time  the  procrastination,  delays,  and 
expenses,  incident  to  the  English  court  of  admi- 
ralty, and  resolved  to  recur  to  decisive  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress. 

Sweden  deemed  herself  greatly  injured  on 
a  variety  of  occasions,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  detention  and  condemnation  of  several 
merchantmen  bound  from  the  Mediterranean, 
tinder  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  carrying 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  deals,  and  iron,  supposed  to 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  and  which,  after 
some  resistance,  were  seized  in  the  British  chan- 
nel, by  Comodore  Lauford,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1798,  and  brought  into  a  British  port. 
She  also  complained  that  one  of  her  merchant- 
men, without  a  cargo,  had  been  seized  by  an 
English  squadron,  and  employed  in  a  hostile 
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enterprise  against  two  Spanish  frigates  in  the 
bay  of  Barcelona,  hy  which  stratagem  they  had 
both  been  captured.* 

Denmark  was  equally  loud  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  her  grievances.  She  asserted  that  a 
number  of  her  vessels  had  been  seized  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  and  carried  into  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  although  no  species  of  contra- 
band property  whatsoever  had  been  found  on 
board. 

An  event  occurred  soon  after  that  occa- 
sioned much  perplexity,  and  was  productive  of 
the  most  unpleasant  consequences.  Although 
the  armed  vessels  of  two  of  the  northern  powers 
had  protested  against  a  search,  and  one  of  them 
had  actually  recurred  to  small-arms,  yet  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  engagement  had  yet 
taken  place.  This,  however,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  for  the  captain  of  the 
Danish  ship  of  war,  the  Freya,  having  refused  to 
permit  the  vessels  under  his  protection  to  be 
examined  by  an  English  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  although  he  freely  offered  to 
exhibit  all  their  papers  for  inspection,  an  action 
immediately  ensued,  and  after  having  two  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  the  Dane  struck  his 
colours  and  was  carried  with  his  convoy  into  the 
Downs. 

As  a  rupture  was  apprehended  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  English  ministry  were  naturally 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  Baltic  trade.  Lord  Whitworth  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  character  of 
plenipotentiary  ;  while  his  mission  was  supported, 
and  his  arguments  enforced,  by  means  of  a 
strong  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  five  gun-boats, 
under  Admiral  Dickson,  which  entered  the 
sound,  and  anchored  in  Elsincur  Roads.  After 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  discussion,  a  tem- 
porary adjustment  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
August,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Danish  frigate 
with  the  convoy  were  to  be  released  ;  and  the 
former  ".repaired  in  a  port  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  according  to  the  usage  followed 
among  friendly  and  allied  powers ;"  but.  the 
decision  respecting  the  right  of  visiting  mer- 
chantmen under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  was 
postponed. 

So  indecisive  and  inadequate  did  this  nego- 
ciation  prove,  that  in  a  few  months  the  northern 


powers   entered    into    an    association    for    their  BOOK  II. 

mutual    protection,  and  actually  revived  a  treaty  — 

of  armed  neutrality,  which  had  originated  with  CHAP.  xvn. 
Russia  towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  V-""N^-«-'/ 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo for  a  few  weeks  on  all  the  ships  and  pro- 
perty of  English  subjects  within  his  dominions, 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Freya,  was 
the  first  to  invite  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prus- 
sia to  adopt  this  measure.  In  consequence  of 
this  invitation,  the  King  of  Sweden  entered  into 
a  treaty  on  the  16th  of  December  with  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  in  which  they  laid  down  certain 
principles  for  the  extension  and  security  of  com- 
merce. By  these  new  regulations  it  was  main- 
tained, that  any  neutral  ship  might  freely  navi- 
gate on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
that  every  thing  but  what  is  expressly  contraband 
shall  be  free.  The  description  of  a  blockaded 
harbour  is  in  this  treaty  limited  and  defined  ; 
the  declaration  of  the  officers  commanding  ships 
of  war  conveying  merchandize,  respecting  their 
cargoes,  is  deemed  sufficient ;  no  search  is  to 
be  allowed  ;  and  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
two  countries,  the  contracting  parties  agree  to 
equip  and  provide  squadrons.  The  Kings  of 
Prussia  and  Denmark  soon  after  acceded  to 
this  confederacy,  and  the  Empersr  of  Russia 
carried  his  resentment  still  farther,  by  once  more 
laying  an  embargo  on  all  the  ships  in  his  ports  ; 
he  also  issued  orders  to  burn  those  detained 
in  the  harbour  of  Narva,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  two  vessels  in  contravention  of  his 
commands,  and  treated  the  crews  with  uncom- 
mon harshness  and  severity.  These  proceedings 
were  immediately  '  connected  with  the  grand- 
mastership  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  the  court  gazette  of  St.  Peters- 
burg it  was  distinctly  declared,  that  the  seques- 
tration on  British  property  should  not  be  taken 
off  until  the  conditions  of  the  convention  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1798  were  punctually  fulfilled. 
In  addition  to  this  disastrous  intelligence,  it 
was  feared  that  Russia  was  about  to  declare  in 
favour  of  France,  while  Portugal,  the  faithful 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  was  threatened  with  sub- 
jugation ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  public  affairs 
became  gloomy  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  scene  soon  changed,  the 
storm  was  dissipated,  and  England,  by  the  vigour 
of  her  ancient  institutions,  her  wealth,  her  va- 


*  After  some  delay,  such  of  the  vessels  in  the  Swedish  convoy  as  were  bound  for  Portugal  were  permitted 
to  repair  thither ;  and  Sir  William  Scott,  the  Judge  of  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  at  length  decided  in  the  case  of 
the  Maria,  the  condemnation  of  which  vessel,  as  well  as  tlie  cargo,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
convoy.  Upon  tins  occasion  the  judge  asserted:  I .  That  ihe  right  of  visiting  and  of  searching  merchantmen  upon 
the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  cargoes,  or  destination,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation. — 2.  That  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  country  being  interposed  in 
any  manner  of  mere  force,  cannol  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser  ; — And  ;5, 
That  the  penally  for  the  contravention  of  this  right  is  llie  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from  visitation 
and  search. 

(No.  24.)  4  R 
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BOOK  It.  lour,  and  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents,  at  length 
acquired  her  former  ascendency. 

The  military  history  of  France  during  the 
present  year  has  already  been  recorded,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  consular  government  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  authority  yet  remains  to  be,  narrated. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  grand  and  primary  ob- 
ject of  those  who  were  concerned  in  framing 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  to  establish  an 
executive  power  in  the  nation  which  should 
possess  sufficient  energy  to  pervade  every  p;.vt 
of  the  state,  and  to  rule  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand  that  discordant  mass  comprehended  under 
the  general  appellation  of  the  French  republic. 
But  notwithstanding  the  acceptance  of  the  new 
constitution  by  an  immense  majority  of  the 
French  citizens,  the  government  of  Bonaparte 
•was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  very  formidable 
enemies  ;  from  the  fatal  effects  of  which,  nothing 
less  than  the  magnitude  of  the  power  which  he 
possessed  could  have  protected  him. 

At  this  time,  a  self-appointed  committee  of 
royalists  existed  in  Paris,  styling  themselves  a 
committee  of  counter-revolution  (the  Chevalier 
de  Coigny  being  the  chief) ;  this  assembly  main- 
tained a  regular  correspondence  with  a  similar 
committee  in  London,  over  which  the  Count 
d'Artois  presided  in  person  ;  and  so  confident 
had  they  become  of  success,  that  an  overture  was 
made  by  the  Parisian  committee  to  Talleyrand, 
the  first  minister  of  the  consular  government,  and 
through  him  to  Bonaparte  himself,  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.  This  imprudent  and 
dangerous  communication  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
chevalier  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  seizure 
of  all  thoir  papers.  The  lives  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  however  spared,  in  consideration  of  the 
ample  avowals  made  by  them  of  their  plans,  and 
the  unreserved  denunciation  of  their  associates, 
of  whom  General  Pichegru  was  one  of  the  chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factions  of  the 
jacobins,  although  less  openly  hostile,  were  re- 
garded as  still  more  dangerous  adversaries  than 
the  loyalists  to  the  existing  government ;  because 
more  profound  in  their  designs,  and  more  daring 
and  desperate  in  the  menus  of  accomplishing 
them.  It  seemed,  indeed,  extraordinary  that 
a  systematic  concert  should  prevail  between  the 
two  opposite  factions,  but  they  had  both  one  ob- 
ject, and  tliat  was  the  subversion  of  the  existing 
government.  The  first  consul,  apparently  little 
ailected  by  these  intrigues  and  combinations, 
continued  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  return  of 
tin-  i-migrants  to  France,  and  during  the  first  year 
of  the  consulate  these  unfortunate  refugees  re- 
paired in  vast  crowds  to  their  native  csuntry. 
But  towards  the  olose  of  the  year  an  event 


occurred  which  gave  a  new  and  unfavourable  bias 
to  the  political  system. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December, 
as  the  first  consul  was  going  in  his  carriage 
from  the  Thuilleries  to  the  opera,  he  passed 
through  the  Rue  Vicaise,  a  narrow  street,  in 
which  stood  a  car  of  uncommon  construction, 
containing  a  barrel  filled  with  combustibles,  and 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  almost  to  obstruct 
the  way.  The  coachman  drove  with  rapidity ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  car  a  minute, 
when  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion  ; 
killed  some,  wounded  others,  and  shattered  the 
adjoining  buildings  to  their  foundation.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  carriage  moved,  and  the 
address  displayed  by  the  coachman  in  passing 
this  vehicle,  saved  the  first  consul,  against  whose 
life  this  infernal  machine  was  no  doubt  solely 
directed.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  M.  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  divers  of 
the  assassins  concerned  in  this  murderous  plot, 
framed,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  combination  of 
royalists  and  jacobins,  were  discovered  and 
brought  to  public  execution.  But  the  attempt 
made  a  deep  and  indelible  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Bonaparte,  whose  character  from  this 
moment  acquired  an  adventitious  tincture  of 
suspicion  and  severity. 

The  state  of  the  important  island  of  St. 
Domingo  excited,  at  this  crisis,  considerable 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  first  consul.  That 
great  colony  had  been  for  some  time  past  entirely 
under  the  power  of  the  celebrated  negro  chief 
Toussaint  Louverture,  who  had  displayed  extra- 
ordinary ability  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
government.  Domestic  slavery,  so  repugnant 
to  every  principle  of  nature,  was  wholly  abolish- 
ed, and  it  appeared,  by  practical  demonstration, 
that  even  in  the  West  Indies,  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  the  few  over  the  many  was  not  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  civil  society. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the 
present  year  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Pope 
Pius  VI.  must  be  recorded.  The  conclave  sat 
till  the  month  of  March,  1800.  when  the  choice 
of  the  sacred  college  fell  upon  Cardinal  Chaire- 
monte,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VII.  The  new  pope,  who  was  accounted  a 
man  of  good  sense,  moderation  and  discretion, 
was  of  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  had 
been  raised  successively  to  the  dignity  of  abbot, 
bishop,  and  cardinal.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his 
elevation,  preparation  having  been  made  for  his 
reception,  he  set  out  for  his  own  dominions,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the 
city  was  illuminated,  and  his  holiness  was  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
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scarcity,  and  it  became  clear  that  no  alleviation  BOOK  II. 

to  the  evil  was  to  be  found- in  the  legislative  and • 

judicial  invectives  which  were  uttered  against  CHAP.XVIII. 
these  invisible  agents.  During  this  scarcity  the 
sober  and  industrious  classes  of  the  labouring 
poor  sustained  their  hardships  with  laudable 
patience ;  and  though  there  were  some  riots  in 
the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  no 
general  ebullition  burst  forth  that  required  to  be 
suppressed  by  bloodshed. 

To  alleviate  the  public  distress,  the  danger- 
ous measure  of  a  maximum  was,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  brought  forward  in  parliament  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  proposed  to  fix  the  highest 
value  of  wheat  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  although 
the  actual  price  was  at  that  time  more  than 
twenty.  But  the  false  and  mischievous  notion 
of  an  artificial  scarcity,  upon  which  this  proposal 
proceeded,  was  exploded  by  the  calm  wisdom  of 
parliament,  and  the  motion  itself  was  rejected 
with  marked  disapprobation.  Instead  of  compul- 
sory means,  so  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  legislature  confined  its  efforts  to 
suggesting  expedients  for  diminishing  the  con- 
sumption and  encouraging  the  foreign  supply. 
High  bounties  were  granted  on  importation  ;  the 
baking  of  mixed  and  inferior  flour  was  enforced 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits 
from  grain  was  prohibited.  These  were  in  ge- 
neral the  enactments  or  exhortations  of  the  legis- 
lature at  this  crisis  of  general  privation,  during 
which,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  community,  the  hand  of  charity  was 
more  liberally  opened,  than  at  any  period  which 
the  history  of  human  suffering  has  to  record. 

Among  other  causes  of  dearth,  the  great 
increase  of  the  national  population  was  repeat- 
edly mentioned  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Abbot, 
for  ascertaining  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 


THE  commencement  of  the  year  1801  pre- 
sented to  Great  Britain  the  Edjft  gloomy  pros- 
pects. A  scarcity,  produced  rif'Jie  first  instance 
by  adverse  seasons,  and  aggravated  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  waste  of  war,  produced  misery  and 
discontent  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  while  the  burthen  of  the  taxes  was  felt 
by  all,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  inequitable  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  inquisitorial  in  its  operation.*  In  ad- 
dition to  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the 
battle  of  Maren go,  by  intimidating  Austria,  as  well 
as  the  courts  attached  to  her  interest,  had  left  Eng- 
land without  a  single  efficient  ally  ;  and  she  was 
now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
those  convulsive  and  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
enemy  which  had  hitherto  proved  less  terrible  by 
division.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
appeared  more  formidable  than  at  this  moment ; 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  had  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  only  state  capable  of  coping  with  her 
in  a  military  contest,  and  the  northern  confede- 
racy, which  had  now  pretty  nearly  attained  to  its 
maturity,  seemed  entirely  directed  against  the 
naval  ascendency  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British  parlia- 
ment assembled  for  the  last  time  on  the  llth  of  Nov. 
J800.  Before  the  meetingof  parliament  the  increas- 
i-d  price  of  provisions  had  been  productive  of  a 
degree  of  public  distress  unequalled  since  the 
dreadful  famine  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  crop  of  1800,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  generally  deficient  in  every  country 
in  Europe.  The  scarcity,  which  was  great  and 
deplorable,  bore  every  symptom  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  rumours  of  monopoly  and  forestalling, 
increased  t'ue  feeling  of  the  evil,  by  imparting  to 
it  the  aspect  of  injustice,  rather  than  of  misfor- 
tune. But  it  may  be  fairly  disputed  whether 
monopoly  h;u!  any  port  in  aggravating  the  existing 
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BOOK  II.  which  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  upon  an  actual 
enumeration  of  the  people,  it  appeared,  to  the 
general  surprise,  that  they  amounted  to  nearly 
eleven  millions — a  result  exceeding  the  highest 
previous  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
aggregate  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land amounted  at  this  period  to  sixteen  millions*. 

The  discussion  of  the  late  negotiations, 
which  occupied  a  part  of  this  short,  but  integral 
session  of  parliament,  produced  no  debates  of 
importance  ;  and  the  supplies  being  granted, 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  by  his  majesty  in  person.  His  majesty, 
before  he  retired,  ordered  the  chancellor  to  read 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  individuals 
who  composed  the  expiring  parliament  should  be 
•members  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  royal  decla- 
ration was  issued  concerning  the  style  and  titles 
appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  also  to  the  ensigns 
armorial,  flags,  and  banners  thereof.  In  the  new 
heraldic  arrangement  thejleurs  de  Us  were  wisely 
and  seasonably  omitted,  the  title  of  King  of 
France  was  expunged  ;  and  the  royal  dignity 
was  in  future  to  be  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue 
— by  these  words:  "GEORGIUS  TERTIUS,  Dei  Gratia, 
Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor" — and  in  the 
vernacular  language — "  GEORGE  the  THIRD,  by 
the  Grace  of  Godj  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  On  the  same  day,  the  Great  Seal  of 
Britain  was  delivered  up  and  defaced,  and  a  new 
seal  for  the  empire  was  given  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. A  new  standard  also,  combining  the 
three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Patrick,  was  hoisted,  amidst  the  discharge  of 
artillery,  in  each  of  the  three  capitals  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  new  year,  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  memorable,  was  ushered  in 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  assembled  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  a  speaker,  when  Mr. 
Henry  Addington,  who  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
filled  the  chair  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
was  again  placed,  by  the  universal  suffrage,  in 
that  elevated  situation.  ^Cn  the  2d  of  February, 
the  king  repaired  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  congratulated  the  senate 
on  the  union  which  had  been  so  happily  effected. 
The  other  topics  of  the  speech  embraced  only 
painful  and  portentous  occurrences  : — 

"  The  unfortunate  course  of  events  on  the  continent," 
said  the  king,  "  and  the  consequences  which  must  be  ex- 
"  pected  to  result  from  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  matter  of 
"  anxiety  and  concern  to  all  who  have  a  just  feeling  for  the 
"  security  and  independence  of  Europe.  Your  astonish- 
"  ment,  as  well  as  your  regret,  must  be  excited  by  the  con- 
"  duct  of  those  powers,  whose  attention  at  such  a  period 
"  appeai-s  to  be  more  engaged  in  endeavours  to  weaken  the 
"  naval  force  of  the  British  empire,  which  has  hitherto  op- 


*  GENERAL  ABSTRACT  of  the  Returns  made  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,    passed  in  the  Forty-first 

Year  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 


- 

HOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Total  of 
Persons. 

Inhabited 

By  how 
many 
families 
occupied 

Uninhabited 

Males 

Females 

Persons 
chiefly 
employed 
in  Agricul- 
ture. 

Persons 
chiefly 
employed 
in  Trade, 
Manufac- 
ture, or 
Handicraft 

A  11  other 
persons 
not  com- 
prised in 
the  pre- 
ceding 
classes. 

ENGLAND  
WALES  

1,472,870 
108,053 
294,553 

1,787,520 
118,303 
364,079 

53,965 
3,511 
9,537 

3,987,936 
257,178 
734,581 
198,351 

4,343,499 
284,368 
86-4,487 

1,524,227 
189,062 
365,516 

1,789,531 
53,822 
293,373 

4,606,530 
266,573 
833,914 

8,331,434 
541,546 
1,599,068 
198,351 

SCOTLAND    

ARMY,  including  the  Militia.. 

NAVY,   including  Marines  

126,279 

126,279 

Seamen  in  registered  Shipping. 

144,558 

144,558 

Convicts  on  board  the  Hulks... 
TOTAL  

1,410 

1,410 

1,875,4762,269,902 

67,013 

5,4iO,292 

5,492,354 

2,078,805 

•2,136,726 

5,707,0  17;  10,942,646 

(Published  by  order  of  Parliament,  Dec.  I,  1801.] 
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"  posed  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the  inordinate  ambition  The  debates  on   the   address  were  animated  BOOK  11. 

«  defen^'airihl"  SSft?  O^  Z^'  a"d  ^l^      ^  «»  P-T'^"1  "'I'  ""' 

«'  The  representations  which  I  directed  to  be  made  to  the  who  had  hitherto  contended  strenuously  for  th 

"  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  in  consequence  of  the  outrages  continuance   of   Ihe   war,  and  the  restoration   of 

"committed  against  the  ships,  property,  and  persons  of  my  the    Bourbons,    frankly  acknowledged    "  that  the 

•'subjects,   have  keen  treated  w,th   the  utmost  disrespect;  contest    was   hopeless;"   he   however  insisted  on 

"  KtrSttSilffi  'JljJSS  SIT  £££  *•  l-Pt*  "  of*,  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 

"Under  these  circumstances,  a  convention  has  been  con-  failure,  when   Such   large  and  almost  unbounded 


'  eluded  by  that  court  with  those  of  Stockholm  and  Copen-  powers  hud    been    intrusted   to   ministers,    and 

'  hagen;  the  object  of  which,  as  avowed  by  one  of  the  when  they  had  had  the  whole  of  Europe  to  assist 

'  contracting  parties  is  to  renew  their  former  engagements  in  the  common  cause  ;   it    was    also    necessary    to 

'  for  establishing-  by  force  a  new  code  of  maritime  laws,  in-  .    r                             .             •     ,.                 ,.              ', 

'  consistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  be  informed,  why,  instead  of  succeeding  against 

'  this  country.     In  this  situation  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  a"  ancient  enemy,   they  had  at  once  plunged  the 

'  the  conduct  it  became  me  to  pursue.     I  hare  taken  the  -nation  into  a  contest  with  her  allies  ?"    He  added, 

'  earliest  measures  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  this  hostile  «  that  the  new  conflict  in  which  we  were  about  to 

•  eTeSTo'  £    ma'  ffi'ToTS  "S^  ^'^  was,  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 

'  grounded  on  the  system  .Aublic  law  so  long  established  concerned,  one  ot  our  own  seeking,  as  we  had  it 

"  and  recognized  in  Europe.?*  now  in  our  power  to  suspend  the  discussion  of 

*  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.  The  question  stated.  —  It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
"  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  of  searching  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  cargoes,  or  desti- 
nation, is  an  incontestible  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation."* 

The  origin  of  this  claim  is  very  ancient.  About  the  end  of  the  12lh  century,  the  free  states  of  Italy,  then  pos- 
sessing nearly  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Smith  of  Europe,  in  conjunction  wilh  other  cities  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon, 
promulgated  a  maritime  code,  known  by  the  name  of  //  Cousolato  del  Mare,  which  immediately  attained  to  high  reputa- 
tion, and  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  maritime  law  of  Europe.  By  an  article  of  this  famous  constitution  it 
was  enacted,  that  a  neutral  cargo  should  be  safe  on  board  enemies'  ships  ;  but  that  an  enemy's  property  found  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel  should  be  considered  as  lawful  prize  —  the  captor  paying  the  amount  of  the  freight  to  the  ship  owner  ;  and 
this  right  of  confiscation  evidently  implied  the  right  of  search,  and  was  indeed  altogether  null  without  it.  For  several 
centuries  this  was  the  acknowledged  ba-is  of  maritime  jurisprudence  in  all  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  Holland,  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  commercial  world,  and  being  deeply  interested  in  the 
question,  her  merchants  having  engrossed  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opposite  principle, 
that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods  ;  or  as  it  was  then  technically  expressed  —  "  Le  pavilion  neutre  couvre  la  marchandise," 
sa,viusr  always  the  good?  contrebaiitle  <le  guerre.  And  the  Dutch  government  so  far  succeeded  in  their  attempt  as  :o  obtain 
from  France  this  concession  in  their  favour  in  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1662  ;  and  from  England  in  that  of 
1668  renewed  in  1674. 

The  northern  powers,  who  had  never  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Italian  code,  insisted  on  vaiiotis  occasion* 
with  great  energy  upon  the  right  of  neutrality  ;  and  during  the  seven  years'  war,  the  Danish  counsellor  Hubner,  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  difficult  negociations  which  took  place  on  the  subject  with  the  belligerent  powers,  published 
a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  rights  of  the  neutral  flag,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  by  those  nations  as  decisive  of 
the  question,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exemption  from  search  claimed  by  those  vessels  which  are  under  the  protection  of  a 
regular  and  authorised  convoy.  England,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  her  naval  and  commercial  power,  was,  beyond 
any  other  nation,  interested  in  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  ;  but  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1775,  generally 
styled  the  American  war,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  influence  in  the  north  of  Europe  was  unbounded,  revived  a  pro- 
ject, of  which  the  primary  author  was  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  establishing  and  securing,  by  the  intervention  of 
an  armed  force,  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  This  design  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  famous  convention  of  neutrality, 
concluded  at  St  Petersburgh  in  1780,  to  which  Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Naples,  became  parties  ; 
France,  Spain,  Holland,'  Austria,  Portugal,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  formally  expressed  their  approbation  of  this  treaty  ; 
and  Great  Britain  herself  yielded  in  silence  to  the  necessity. 

Tore-establish  this  system  of  armed  neutrality,  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Sweden  now  entered  into  a  convention, 
which  was  duly  executed  by  those  powers  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  and  to  which  Denmark 
and  Prussia  subsequently  became  parties.  In  this  treaty  it  is  declared,  that  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  strictly 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  contraband  merchandize  whatever;  that  when  a  merchant-ship  is  not  under  convoy,  the 
captain  shall  not  oppose  the  search!  tig  of  his  vessel  by  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  a  belligerent  ;  but  that  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  merchant  vessel  or  ves»els  of  the  contracting  powers  are  protected  by  convoy,  the  "  declaration  of  the  officers 
who  shall  command  the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  neutral  state,  which  shall  be  convoying  one  or  more  mer- 
chant-ships, '  that  the  convoy  has  no  contraband  goods  on  board,'  shall  be  sufficient  ;  and  that  no  search  of  his  ship,  or 
the  other  ships  of  his  convoy,  shall  be  permitted."  In  support  of  these  claims,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  armed  neu- 
trality engaged  to  equip  a  number  of  ships  of  war  and  frigates,  and  pledged  themselves,  in  case  the  merchant  -ships  of 
their  subjects  should  be  illegally  searched,  seized,  or  detained,  in  contravention  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  to  have  re- 
course to  reprisals  against  such  power  as  should  refuse  to  do  them  justice;  and  endeavour,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
give  effect  to  such  reprisals. 

•  See  Sir  William  Scott's  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  page  33  f. 
(No.  24.)  4  S 
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same  manner  as  in  1780,  when  this  country  was 

Cmr.  xviu.  jn  a  icss  difficult  situation  than  at  present." 
s-"~r"--'  The   Earl  of  Fife,  a  nobleman    but  little 

accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression both  on  the  house  and  the  nation  in  this 
debate.     He  professed  he  had  no  desire  either  to 
give  offence  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  or  to  court 
the    approbation  of  those    who  opposed  them ; 
neither  would  he  inquire  whether  the  contest  on 
our  part  was  just  or  unjust,  necessary  or  unne- 
cessary, but  he  would  frankly  declare,  that  no 
war  was  ever  worse  conducted.    After  remarking 
that  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  seen  and  been  intimate 
with  all  the  different  parties,  from  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pelhamto  the  present  hour,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :  "  In  this  horrid  contest  our 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  spent  in  the  extra- 
vagant folly  of  secret  expeditions  ;  grievous  and 
heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  upon  the  people,  and 
wasted  in  expensive  embassies,  and  in  subsidizing 
proud,  treacherous,  and  useless  foreign  princes, 
who  would  have  acted  much  better  for  themselves 
had  we  saved  our  money  and  taken  no  concern 
with  them.     I   do  not  mean  to  condole  on  our 
present  state  in  having  no  such  friends — I  only 
wish  we  had  always  been  in  that  situation.     1 
lament   our   present  scarcity,"   added  the   earl, 
"  but  great  as  our  demerits  are,  it  comes  not  from 
the  Almighty,  but  from  the  effects  of  this  ill-con- 
ducted struggle.     What  have  we  gained  by  our 
boasted  conquests  ?     If  a  proper  regulation  for 
commerce  were  made,  I  wish  they  were  all  sold, 
and  the  money  arising  from  them  applied  to  liqui- 
date the   national   debt,  and   release  the  people 
from  those  taxes  which  bear  hard  on  the  rich  and 
on  the  poor  ;  on  their  income,  their  industry,  and 
what  is  worse,  upon  their  liberty." 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  and  maintained  that 
the  claim  of  searching  neutral  vessels  originated 
in  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
that  the  assertion  of  this  right  constituted  the 
foundation  of  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  and 
•was  the  bulwark  of  the  naval  and  military  glory 
ef  Great  Britain. 

Earl  Spencer  contended,  that  whenever  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers  it  would  redound  to  their  honour  ;  but 
this  was  not  a  period  for  investigation  but  for 
action.  As  to  the  new  contest  which  awaited  us, 
it  could  not  possibly  be  avoided  ;  and  we  retained 
strength  and  ability  enough  to  conduct  it  to  a 
happy  issue.  On  a  division  of  the  house,  the 
address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
three  to  seventeen  voices. 

In  the  commons,  Dr,  Lawrence,  a  doctor  of 
civil  law,  accustomed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
admiralty,  maintained,  that  forbearance  was  at  pre- 


sent the  best  policy,  and  that  it  had  been  followed, 
in  times  far  less   critical,  by  the  magnanimous 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  searching  neutral  ships,    as  well  as  by 
Charles  II.  and  the  administration  of  1780.     He 
observed  that  the  convention  of  St.  Petersburg!!, 
which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  complaint,  em- 
braced three  points  ;  by  the  first  of  which  free  bot- 
toms made  free  goods ;   the  second  conceded  the 
claim  to  detain  contraband  commodities  ;  and  the 
third  respected  the  nature  of  blockade.     He  re- 
marked that  on  the  two  first  points  various  deci- 
sions had  been  pronounced,   particularly  in  the 
West  Indies,  calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  pro- 
voke and    irritate  the  northern  powers ;   and  he 
concluded   by  animadverting  on   the  rashness  of 
those  ministers  who,  after  complaining  of  the  ar- 
rest of  British  vessels  by  Russia,  had  committed 
an  act  equally  violent  as  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  repelling  a  variety  of  objections, 
insisted,  "  that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
depended  on  our  possessing  and  exercising  the 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels,"  and  he  la- 
mented that  any  member  of  that  house  "  should 
only  have  begun  to  doubt,  when  our  enemies  were 
ready  to  begin  to  combat ;"  he  maintained  that  our 
claims  on  the  present  occasion  arose  not  only  out 
of  positive  treaties,  but  out  of  the  law  of  nations  ; 
and  he  asked,  "  if  we  were  to  permit  the  navy  of 
our  enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruited  ?  to  suffer 
blockaded  ports  to  be  furnished  with  stores  ami 
provisions  ?  and  allow  neutral  nations,  by  hoist- 
ing a  flag  on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing- boat,  to  convey 
the  treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the 
naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  to  Toulon  -:< 
After  a  number  of  animated  speeches  on  the  same 
subject,  the  house  divided,  when  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the   ministers  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  five  to  sixty-three. 

The  minister,  secure  in  his  majorities,  deter- 
mined from  the  first,  either  to  overawe  or  to  dispel 
the  northern  confederacy.  Accordingly,  an  order 
in  council  was  issued,  dated  the  14th  of  January, 
imposing  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  court  of  Berlin,  although  a  party  to  the 
league,  was  treated  upon  this  and  every  other 
occasion  with  peculiar  deference  and  respect. 
Preparations  were  also  made  to  send  a  fleet  into 
the  sound,  and  to  hazard  all  the  evils  likely  to 
result  from  a  war,  which  threatened  to  exclude 
the  British  flag  from  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic, 
and  her  commerce  from  the  shores  of  the  Elbe, 
the  Ems,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Weser. 

Nor  were  the  northern  powers  inattentive  to 
their  own  immediate  safety ;  for  the  most  active 
preparations  had  for  some  time  past  taken  place, 
in  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
Their  combined  navy,  if  fitted  out  by  a  simulta- 
neous movement,  would  have  amounted  to  nearly 
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eighty  sail  of  the  Jine  ;  and  these,  together  with 
the  numerous  gun-boats  and  floating  batteries 
which  they  either  possessed  already  or  could  have 
easily  constructed,  might  have  rendered  their 
narrow  seas  and  difficult  coasts  impervious  to 
the  vengeance  of  an  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a  change 
took  place  in  the  British  cabinet.  The  union  of 
the  two  islands  was,  not  without  reason,  regarded 
by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  transaction  which  reflected  the 
greatest  lustre  upon  his  administration ;  and 
although  he  had  uniformly  opposed  the  claim  of 
catholic  emancipation  during  the  existence  of  the 
separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  he  had,  it  was 
understood,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  favourite 
object,  given,  in  concurrence  with  his  colleagues, 
assurances  to  the  Irish  catholics,  of  a  complete 
participation  in  all  political  privileges,  as  soon  as 
the  union  should  have  taken  place.  When  this 
proposition  was  stated  in  the  cabinet  council,  the 
king,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  claim,  in  very  peremptory  terms 
refused  his  assent  to  the  measure  being  brought 
forward  by  ministers  in  parliament ;  on  the 
ground  that  his  assent  could  not  be  given  in  con- 
sistence with  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  his 
coronation.*  The  mind  of  the  king  was,  by  some 
means,  not  accounted  for,  deeply  impressed  with 
this  idea ;  and  the  cabinet  ministers,  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  their  head,  being 
resolved  to  carry  their  point,  resorted  in  this 
emergency  to  an  expedient,  which  had  been  found 
effectual  on  other  occasions,  namely,  an  offer  to 
resign. t  This  offer  the  monarch  accepted,  and 
after  much  consultation  the  offices  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
were  conferred  upon  Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons.  The  post  next  in  dig- 
nity, that  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  hitherto 
held  by  Lord  Grenville,  was  given  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty  in  the  place  of  Earl  Spencer ; 
Lord  Eldon,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
formerly  Sir  John  Scott,  succeeded  Lord  Lough- 
borough  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Lords  llobart 
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and  Pelham  were  nominated  secretaries  of  state,  BOOK  II. 

in  the  room  of  Mr.   Dundas    and  the  Duke  of 

Portland.  Mr.  Yorke  succeeded  Mr.  Windham,  CHAP-XVIU. 
as  secretary  of  war.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  was  destined  to  the  vice-regal  office 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Levisham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  controul.  And  in  this 
general  change,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Westmoreland  alone  retained  their  stations  in  the 
cabinet,  the  former  as  president  of  the  council, 
and  the  latter  as  lord  privy  seal. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Addington 
resigned  his  office  as  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  John 
Milford  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  agitation 
of  the  king's  mind  had  however  so  materially 
affected  the  state  both  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
health,  that  the  new  arrangements,  although 
nearly  completed,  were  not  formerly  announced, 
and  a  total  interruption  of  the  regal  functions 
ensued,  during  which  the  former  ministers  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Addington  resigned 
his  office  of  speaker,  the  Earl  of  Darnley  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  On 
this  occasion  Lord  Grenville  acquainted  the  house, 
that  his  majesty's  servants,  not  being  able  to  carry 
into  effect  a  measure  which  they  deemed  essential 
to  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
had  tendered  to  his  majesty  the  resignation  of 
their  several  employments,  and  that  his  majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  with  their 
services.  On  which  representation  the  Earl  of 
Darnley  consented  to  postpone  his  motion. 

The  routine  of  parliamentary  business  went 
on  as  usual  during  the  illness  of  the  king;  but  his 
majesty  having  now  happily  recovered,  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  new  ministers  were  announced 
in  the  accustomed  and  regular  form  ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  March,  Mr.  Addington  was  sworn  into  his 
high  office ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  divested  of  that 
power  which  he  had  exercised,  in  times  the  most 
eventful  and  important,  for  the  long  period  of 
seventeen  years. 


The  Coronation  Oath,  as  settled  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  first  used  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  the  year  1689,  consists  of  the  following  questions  and  answers : 

"  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  ac- 
11  cording  to  the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?" 

'  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

"  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments?" 

•  I  will." 

"Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion 
"  as  by  law  established  ?  And  will  you  promise  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
"  such  rights  and  privileges  as,  by  law,  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of  them  ?" 

'  All  this  I  promise  to  do.' 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  gospel,  says,  "  The  things  which  I  ha?«  here  before  promised  I  will  perform 
"  and  keep.  So  lit  in  me  God." 

f  Some  curious  speculatists  refined  so  far  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pittas  to  imagine,  that  the  ostensible  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  real  cause  of  this  event  ;  and  that,  despairing  of  an  honourable  termination  of  the  war,  he  voluntarily 
seceded  in  order  to  give  iiis  friend,  Mr.  'Adilingtnn,  an  opportunity  of  negociating-  a  peace,  acd  with  the  view  of  resuming 
his  situation  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  grout  desideratum. 
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BOOK  II.  While  these  changes  in  the  British  cabinet 

were  in  agitation,    the  cabinets  of  the  northern 

Ciur.  XVIII.  powers  were  occupied  in  measures  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  extort  from  Great 
Britain  a  renunciation  of  those  claims,  which  the 
king  had  so  lately  pronounced  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  naval  strength.  Denmark, 
•who  had  taken  the  most  efficacious  measures  for 
excluding  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
took  possession  of  Hamburgh.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  irritated  at  the  seizure  of  one  of  his 
vessels,  the  Triton,  laden  with  contraband  goods, 
Lad  already  seized  on  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle, 
and  the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  under  pretence  of 
securing  the  independence  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  soon  determined  to  recur  to  a  measure 
which  had  given  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of 
England,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  peace  that  ensued.  His  Majesty 
of  Prussia,  after  publishing  a  declaration  com- 
plaining of  the  oppressions  practised  by  Great 
Britain,  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  Hano- 
ver, on  the  30th  of  March,  seized  on  the  capital, 
levied  contributions,  and  obliged  the  generals  and 
officers  to  engage  not  to  serve  against  the  house 
of  Brandenburgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  British  fleet,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates, 
together  with  a  number  of  gun-boats  and  bomb- 
vessels,  in  all  fifty-four  sail,  had  been  fitted  out 
in  the  north  sea,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  pro- 
ceeded from  Yarmouth  Roads  for  the  Baltic. 
The  command  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  assisted  by  Vice- 
admiral  Lord  Nelson,  and  Rear-admiral  Totty, 
the  last  of  whom  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
his  flag-ship  on  a  sand  bank  off  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire. 

As  it  was  hoped  that  Denmark,  whose  trade 
and  prosperity  had  experienced  an  unexampled 
increase  during  the  war,  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sue  for  forbearance,  the  first  efforts  of  this 
armament  were  directed  against  her  capital, 
while  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  new  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, was  instructed  to  endeavour  if  possible  to 
detach  the  court  of  Copenhagen  from  the  north- 
ern alliance.  But  the  Prince  Regent  of  Denmark, 
who  had  governed  many  years  in  the  name  of  his 
father,  frankly  declared,  that  he  was  determined 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  engagements. 


On  the  30th  of  March,  tho  English  squadron 
passed  the  sound  without  encountering  any  resist- 
ance. After  anchoring  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  island  of  Huin,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in 
company  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Rear-admiral 
Greaves,  surveyed  the  formidable  line  of  ships, 
raideaus,  galleys,  fire-vessels,  and  gun-boats, 
flanked  and  supported  by  extensive  batteries  on  the 
two  islands  called  The  Crowns  ;  these  were  sup- 
ported by  two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a  large 
frigate  in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen,  while  two 
sixty-four  gun  vessels,  without  masts,  were  moor- 
ed on  the  flat  towards  the  entrance  in  the  arsenal. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  made  an  offer  of  his 
services  to  conduct  the  attack,  and  had  for  that 
purpose  shifted  his  flag  ship  from  the  St.  George 
to  the  Elephant,  a  vessel  of  smaller  size,  immedi- 
alely  gave  directions  for  buoying  the  channel  of 
the  outer  deep  and  the  middle  ground,  after  which 
the  detachment,*  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  bombs,  and  fire  ships,  selected 
for  the  assxiilt,  passed  in  safety,  and  anchored  off 
Draco.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  tha 
vice-admiral  made  the  signal  to  weigh  and  engage 
the  Danish  line  of  defence,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  six  sail  of  two  deckers, f  eleven  floating 
batteries,  mounting  from  twenty-six  twenty-four 
to  eighteen  eighteen  pounders,  and  one  boinb- 
ketch,  together  with  several  schooner  rigged  gun 
vessels ;  these  were  supported  by  the  Crown 
Islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four 
sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth, 
together  with  some  batteries  thrown  up  on  the 
island  of  Amak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation  prevent- 
ed the  complete  execution  of  the  projected  plan  ; 
for  the  Bellona  and  Russel  grounded  before  they 
had  reached  the  stations  assigned  to  them,  while 
the  Agamemnon,  being  unable  to  weather  the 
shoal  of  the  middle,  was  obliged  to  anchor.  These 
vessels  were  intended  to  have  out-flanked  and 
overawed  the  batteries  of  the  Crown  Islands,  as 
well  as  the  two  outer  ships  in  the  harbour's  mouth. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten  ; 
at  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  half  of  the 
fleet  was  engaged,  and  before  half  past  eleven 
the  battle  became  general.  The  Elephant's 
station  was  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  Dan- 
ish Commodore  Fisher,  who  commanded  in  the 
Dannebrog,  a  sixty-two  gun  ship.  The  distance 


Dart,  30.  J  F.  Devonshire  ;  anil  the  Arrow,  30,  W.  Bolton.  In  addition  to  these,  there  »«>re  twelve  other  smaller  ves- 
e«ls,  principally  bombs  and  fire-ships,  and  Captain  J.  Rose  of  the  Jamaica,  26  g-uns,  had  the  command  of  six  gun  hrigs, 
which  were  to  have  raked  the  southernmost  ships  of  the  line,  had  the  current  permitted. 

•J-  Danish  Shipt  of  the  Line.    The  Vagren,  Provestein,  Jylland,  Holstein,  Infodstratten,  Dannebrog-,  and  Zealand. 
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was  nearly  a  cable's  length,  and  this  was  the 
average  distance  at  which  the  action  was  fought. 
The  Glatton  had  her  station  immediately  a-stern 
of  the  Elephant,  and  the  Ganges,  Monarch,  and 
Defiance  a-head,  the  distance  between  each  not 
exceeding  half  a  cable.  At  one,  p.  m.  few  if  any 
of  the  enemy's  ships  had  ceased  to  fire.  The 
Isis  had  greatly  suffered  by  the  superior  weight 
of  the -Provestein's  fire  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  judicious  diversion  made  in  her  favour  by  the 
Desiree,  who  raked  the  Provestein^and  for  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Polyphemus,  the  Isis 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  Monarch  was 
also  suffering  severely  under  the  united  fire  of  the 
Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  while  the  Bellona  had 
received  serious  injury  by  the  bursting  of  some  of 
her  guns.  The  division  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  acted  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan, 
but  could  only  menace  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. The  Elephant  was  warmly  engaged  by 
the  Dannebrog,  and  by  two  heavy  praams  on  her 
bow  and  quarter.  Signals  of  distress  were  flying 
on  board  the  Bellona  and  the  Russel,  and  of  in- 
ability in  the  Agamemnon.  The  contest  had  not 
yet  declared  itself  in  favour  of  either  side  ;  but  in 
this  posture  of  affairs  the  signal  was  thrown  out 
on  board  the  London,  Admiral  Parker's  ship,  for 
the  action  to  cease.  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  theu 
walking  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
said  to  Captain  Foley,  with  considerable  agita- 
— tion — "  Do  you  know  what's  shewn  on  board  of 
the  commmander-in-chief  ?"  "Why,  to  leave 
off  action  !"  "  Leave  off  action,"  he  repeated,  and 
then  added  with  a  shrug,  "  Now,  damn  me  if  I 
do."*  «  You  know,  Foley,"  added  he,  "  as  I 
have  only  one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind 
sometimes ;"  and  then,  with  an  archness  peculiar 
to  his  character,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  see  the 
signal."  The  brave  Captain  Riou,  perceiving 
the  blank  in  the  original  plan  for  the  attack  of  the 
crown  batteries,  owing  to  the  Bellona  and  Rus- 
sel having  grounded,  and  to  the  Agamemnon 
having  anchored,  proceeded  down  the  line  with 
his  squadron  of  frigatesf  early  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  bravely  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  three  ships  of  the  line  had 
been  directed  to  assist  him  in  ;  and  the  general 
signal  of  recall,  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief, 
had  the  good  effect  at  last  of  saving  Riou's  squad- 
ron from  destruction.  When  the  gallant  Riou, 
who  had  been  previously  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  splinter,  found  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, he  nobly  exclaimed,  "  What  will  Nelson 


think  of  us  ?"      At  this  moment  his  clerk  was  BOOK  II. 

killed  by  his  side ;  and  by  another  shot  several — — 

of  the  marines  shared  the  same  fate.  The  cap-  CBW.XVHI. 
tain  then  exclaimed — "  Come,  my  boys,  let  us 
all  die  together !"  and  the  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  a  raking  shot  severed  him  in  two, 
and  deprived  the  British  service  of  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.  The  action  still  continued 
with  unabated  vigour ;  but  about  two,  p.  m.  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Danish  line  had  ceased  to 
fire :  some  of  the  lighter  ships  were  adrift,  and 
the  carnage  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
who  reinforced  their  crews  from  the  shore,  was 
dreadful.  The  Danish  commodore's  ship  was 
now  on  fire,  and  was  found  (o  be  drifting  in 
flames  before  the  wind,  spreading  terror  and  dis- 
may throughout  the  enemy's  line.  The  usual 
lamentable  scene  then  ensued  ;  and  the  British 
boats  rowed  in  every  direction  to  save  the  crew, 
who  were  throwing  themselves  from  her  at  every 
port-hole  ;  few  however  were  left  un  wounded 
in  her,  and  fewer  still  could  be  saved.  About 
half  past  three  she  blew  up  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion. After  the  Dannebrog  was  adrift,  and 
had  ceased  to  fire,  the  action  was  found  to  be  over 
along  the  whole  line  a-stern  of  the  British  fleet, 
but  the  ships  a-head,  and  the  crown  batteries,  as 
well  as  the  prizes  made  by  the  British,  still  con- 
tinued to  fire.  Lord  Nelson  losing  his  temper  at 
this,  observed,  "  That  he  must  either  send  on. 
shore  and  stop  this  irregular  proceeding,  or  send 
in  our  fire-ships  and  burn  the  prizes."  He  ac- 
cordingly retired  into  the  stern  gallery,  and 
wrote  with  great  dispatch  the  following  letter  :— 

"  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  brave  Danes, 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark, 
when  no  longer  resisting  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on 
the  part  of  Deumark,  Lord  Nelson  must  he  obliged  to  set 
on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without 
having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who  have 
defended  them 

(Dated)  "  On  board  his  majesty's  shin  Elephant, 

"  Copenhagen-  Roads,  April  2,  1 80 1 . 
(Signed)  "  NELSON  AND  BRONTE, 

"  Vici-admiral  under  the  command  of   Admiral 
"  Sir  Hyde  Parker." 

This  dispatch  was  conveyed  on  shore  through 
the  contending  fleets,  by  Captain  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  who  acted  as  his  lordship's  aide-de- 
camp ;  and  who  found  the  prince  near  the  sally 
port,  animating  his  people,  and  sharing  their 
dangers. I  This  letter,  which  exhibited  a  happy 
union  of  policy  and  courage,  was  written  at  a 
moment  when  Lord  Nelson  perceived,  that  in 


»  See  "the  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  by  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,"  Vol.  II.  Page  270. 

f  The  Blanche,  Alcmene,  Dart,  Arrow,  Zephyr,  and  Otter. 

J  Wh.le  the  battJe  raged  in  its  utmost  fury,  the  crown  prince,   who  was  intreated  by  the  officers  in  his  train  to 
retire,  heroically  replied  :  "  I  return  thanks  for  the  care  you  take  of  my  person  ;  but  as  providence  has  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  so  brave  a  nation,  I  deeiu  it  a  duty  to  be  the  first  to  set  an  example." 
(No.  24.)  4  T 
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BOOK  II.  consequence   of   the  unfavourable   state    of   the 

wind,  the  admiral  was  not  likely  to  get  up  to  aid 

CHAP.XVIJI.  tue  enterprise  ;  that  the  principal  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, were  yet  untouched ;  that  two  of  his  own 
division  had  grounded ;  and  that  others  were 
likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  The  firing  from 
the  crown  batteries,  and  from  the  leading  ships 
of  the  British,  did  not  cease  till  past  three  o'clock, 
when  the  Danish  Adjutant- general  Lindholm, 
returning  with  a  flag  of  truce,  directed  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  to  be  suspended.  The  signal 
for  doing  the  same  was  then  made  to  the  British 
ships,  and  the  action  closed  after  five  hours  dura- 
tion, four  of  which  were  warmly  contested,  and 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line,  to 
the  southward  of  the  Crown  Islands,  amounting 
to  seventeen  sail,  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken.* 

This  mission  of  the  adjutant-general's  was 
"  to  ask  the  particular  object  of  sending  the  flag 
of  truce,"  to  which  Lord  Nelson  replied  : — 

"  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag-  of  truce 
was  humanity  :  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall 
cease,  ami  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  takeu  on 
shore  ;  and  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of 
the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes,  as  he  shall 
think  fit. 

"  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Denmark,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
a  happy  reconciliation  and  union  between  his  own  most 
gracious  sovereign  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

(Signed)  "  NELSON  AND  BRONTE. 

"  On  board  his  majesty's  ship  Elephant,  Copenhagen- 
"  Roads,  April  2,  1801." 

OR  this  his  royal  highness,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  sent  his  Adjutant-general 
Lindholm  again  on  board  the  Elephant,  and  a 
negociation  was  entered  upon  which  terminated 
in  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks,  during  which 
"  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,"  as  far  as  related 
to  Denmark,  was  to  be  suspended. 

In  recording  the  memorable  engagement 
off  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  the  Danes  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Notwithstanding  thf  long  peace 
they  had  enjoyed,  the  batteries  both  afloat  and 
ashore  were  manned,  and  the  guns  served,  with  a 
degree  of  promptitude  and  valour  that  would 
have  conferred  credit  on  veteran  troops,  and 
which  served  to  shew  how  unnecessary  it  is  that 


a  nation  should  engage  frequently  in  war  for 
tb«  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  martial  spirit.  The 
English  vice-admiral  himself  confessed  that  the 
combat  was  far  more  terrible  than  the  action  at 
Aboukir ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  two 
captains  of  the  British  navy,  Captain  Kiou  and 
Captain  Mosse,  lost  their  lives,  and  Captain  Sir 
T.  B.  Thompson  a  leg  ;  and  that  the  total  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  amounted  to 
nearly  one  thousand  ;t  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  stated  in  Lord  Nelson's  dispatches  at  four 
times  that  number,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
resistance  was  not  contemptible. 

As  soon  as  the  disabled  vessels  were  refitted, 
the  British  squadron  sailed  to  Carlscrona,  and 
on  the  18th  of  April  arrived  off  that  port.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  lost  no  time  in  informing  the 
governor,  that  the  Danish  court  had  been  induced 
to  conclude  an  armistice,  by  which  the  disputes 
between  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St.  James' 
had  been  accommodated,  and  "  to  require  an 
explicit  answer  from  the  court  of  Sweden,  rela- 
tive to  its  intention  to  abandon  the  hostile 
measures,  adopted  in  conjunction  with  Rus- 
sia against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain."  To  this  Vice-admiral  Cronstedt 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  king,  "  that  it  was 
the  unalterable  resolution  of  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty not  to  fail  for  a  moment  in  fulfilling  with 
fidelity  and  sincerity  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into  with  his  allies ;  but  that  he  would 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  equitable  proposals  for  the 
accommodation  of  disputes,  provided  they  were 
made  by  plenipotentiaries,  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  united  powers." 
On  receiving  this  answer  the  admiral  left  the  bay 
without  firing  a  gun  ;  and  all  future  hostilities 
with  the  northern  states  were  happily  prevented 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  courtiers,  on  the  22d  of  March. 
To  delineate  the  character  of  this  monarch,  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  compound  of  folly  and  vice. 
The  only  palliation  which  his  conduct  seems  to  ad- 
mit, arises  from  the  presumption  that  his  mental 
faculties  were  deranged  ;  but  whether  that  species 
of  insanity  under  which  he  was  supposed  to  labour, 
originated  in  any  other  causes  than  pride,  pas- 
sion, and  intemperance,  is  a  problem  which 
history  will  scarcely  descend  to  investigate.:): 


*  Lord  Nelson's  Dispatches,  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  April  15,  1801. 

f  Killed:  Officers 20  Wounded:  Officers , 48 

Seamen,  marine*,  and  soldiers 234  Seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers. ..641 

254  689 

Total  killed  and  wounded 943 

—  J  The  history  of  the  Emperor  Paul's  assassination,  given  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the  assassins,  is  thus  described  by 
»n  English  author,  who  maintains  that  the  resolution  was  taken  by  the  actors  in  this  catastrophe  from  an  opinion,  "  that  to 
save  the  empire  it  was  necessary  that  the  emperor  be  removed  :" 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  emperor  to  sleep  in  an  outer  apartment  next  to  the  empress,  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  regimentals  and 
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Thus  perished,  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  who  kept  a  court  for  BOOK  It. 

by  the  same  means,  that  son  of  Pete*  III.  who,  and  recognized    Louis    XVIII.  as  the  legitimate • 

after  a  short  reign,   fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inascu-  sovereign    of    France,    now    acknowledged    the  CHAPXVIII. 

line  ambition  of  a  female,  and  the  treason  of  a  French  republic,  and  testified  his  admiration  for    ~-^--— ^ 

few  contemptible  conspirators.    Dazzled  with  the  her  first  magistrate. 

exploits    of  Bonaparte,  Paul    contemplated   the  No  sooner  had  Alexander  I.  son  of  the  deposed 

First  Consul  of  France  with   the  same  degree  of  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 

enthusiasm   as   had    been  formerly  shewn  by  his  than  he  published  an  ukase,  revoking  several  of 

unfortunate  father    in    respect  to  Frederick  the  the  acts  of  the  late  government,  and  restoring  the 

Great.     A  private  correspondence  had  actually  British  seamen  to  liberty.     Baron  Lisakewitsch, 

taken    place   between   them,    compliments    were  the   Russian  minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 

interchanged,   and  projects  of  a  new  and  porten-  having  notified  these  events  to  Admiral  Parker, 

tous  kind   broached.     Seven   thousand    Russian  the  admiral  immediately  returned  to  K'ioge  bay, 

prisoners  in  France  were  immediately  liberated  to  await  the  orders  of  his  court  in  consequence  of 

without  exchange,  or   ransom,  and  after  being  this  new  and  interesting  change,  and  in  the  mean 

clothed  in   new   uniforms,  and   armed  from  the  time  th«  benefits  of  the  armistice  were   extend- 

depots  of  the  republic,   placed  at  the  disposal  of  ed  to  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

the  enraptured  Czar.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  Nearly   about  the  same   period,    Lord   St. 

wonderful  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  Helens   arrived  at  the   court  of  St.  Petersburg, 

St.  Petersburg,  Count  de  Kalitschew,  a  Russian  in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  for  England  ^ 

nobleman,  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  in  the  character  and  by  a  convention  signed  in  the  Russian  capital 

of  ambassador-extraordinary ;  andthatprince,  who  on  the    17th   of  June,*  the  emperor  on  the  one 

had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  remains  hand   allowed  the  right  of  search,  under  certain 

boots,  while  the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  various  distances,  in  apartments 
below  the  story  which  he  occupied.— In  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March,  O.  S.  Count  P —  Z —  (late  a  disgraced 
courtier)  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  amounting  to  eight  or  nine  persons,  having  previously  changed  the  guard,  passed 
the  draw-bridge,  easily  ascended  the  stair- case  which  led  to  Paul's  chamber,  and  met  with  no  resistance  till  they  reached 
the  anti-room,  when  a  faithful  hussar,  who  always  slept  at  the  emperor's  bed-room -door,  awaked  by  the  noise,  challenged 
them  and  presented  his  fusee :  much  as  they  must  have  all  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of  the  guard,  neithertime  nor  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  an  act  of  generosity,  which  might  have  endangered  the  whole  plan  ;  Z —  drew  his  sabre  and  out 
the  poor  fellow  down.  Paul,  awaked  by  the  noise,  sprung  from  his  sofa  ;  at  this  moment  the  whole  party  rushed  into  his 
room  :  the  unhappy  sovereign,  anticipating  their  design,  at  first  endeavoured  to  intrench  himself  in  the  chairs  and  tables  ; 
then  recovering,  he  assumed  a  high  tone,  told  them  they  were  his  prisoners,  and  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 

"  Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and  fiercely  upon  him,  and  continued  advancing  towards  him,  he 
implored  them  to  spare  his  life  ;  declared  his  consent  instantly  to  relinquish  the  sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  they 
would  dictate.  In  his  raving,  he  offered  to  make  them  princes,  and  to  g.ive  them  estates,  and  titles,  and  orders  without  end. 
They  now  began  to  press  upon  him,  when  he  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  reach  the  window  :  in  the  attempt  he  failed,  and 
indeed  so  high  was  it  from  the  ground,  that  had  he  succeeded,  the  expedient  would  only  have  put  a  more  instantaneous 
period  to  his  misery.  In  the  effort,  he  very  severely  cut  his  hand  with  the  glass  ;  and  as  they  drew  him  back,  he  grasped 
a  chair,  with  which  he  felled  one  of  the  assailants,  and  a  desperate  resistance  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noise,  that  not- 
withstanding the  massy  walls  and  thick  double  folding-doors  which  divided  the  apartments,  the  empress  was  disturbed, 
and  began  to  cry  for  help,  when  a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  imperatively  told  her  to  remain  quiet,  otherwise, 
if  she  uttered  another  word,  she  should  be  put  to  instant  death. 

"  Whilst  the  emperor  was  thus  making  a  last  struggle,  the  Prince  Y —  struck  him  on  one  of  his  temples 
with  his  fist,  and  laid  him  upon  the  floor :  Paul  recovering  from  the  blow,  again  implored  his  life ;  at  this  moment, 
the  heart  of  P —  Z —  relented,  and  upon  being  observed  to  tremble  and  hesitate,  a  young  Hanoverian  resolutely  ex- 
claimed, "  We  have  passed  the  rubicon  :  if  we  spare  his  life,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun,  w*  shall  be  his 
victims!"  Upon  which  he  took  off  his  sash,  twined  it  twice  round  the  neck  of  the  emperor,  and  giving  one  end  to 
Z— and  holding  the  other  himself,  they  pulled  for  a  considerable  time  with  all  their  force,  until  their  miserable  sove- 
reign was  no  more;  they  then  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  least  molestation,  and  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  "f 

"  At  seven  o'clock  the  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  Paul,  by  apoplexy,  as  it  was  stated,  spread  through 
the  capital,  and  his  son,  Alexander,  who  had  already  mourned  his  father's  fate,  mounted  the  throne  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  The  punishment  that  awaited  the  assassins  was  slight  in  the  extreme:  Count  P —  Z — was  ordered  not  to 
ap  proach  the  imperial  residence,  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  another  ef  the  principal  conspirators,  was  transferred 
t»  Riga !" 

f  Can's  Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  in  1804. 

*  This  treaty,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the  right  of  search,  defined  the  articles  that  should  be  considered  contraband 
of  war,  and  determined  the  characteristics  of  a  blockaded  port,  amongst  other  articles,  stipulated, 

"  That  ships  of  neutral  powers  shall  navigate  freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

"  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  tilth  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprize  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture  of  the  countries  at 
war,  which  shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  shall  be  transported  for  their  account,  which  merchan- 
dise cannot  be  cxcepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the  said  power. 
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BOOK  1 1    restrictions,  by  ships  of  war,  but  not  by  privateers  ; 

while  on  the  other,  the  merchandise  of  the  pro- 

Ciur.xvill.  duce,  growth,  and  manufacture  of  the  countries 
engaged  in  war,  might  be  purchased  and  carried 
away  by  the  neutral  powers  ;  but  by  a  subsequent 
explanatory  declaration,  the  commerce  between 
the  mother  country  of  a  belligerent  and  her 
colonies  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  this  arrangement.  It  was  also  stipulated  by 
one  of  the  articles  that  Sweden  and  Denmark 
should  receive  back  their  ships  and  settlements  on 
acceding  to  this  treaty,  and  with  these  terms  they 
both  very  readily  complied.  Thus  Great  Britain, 
partly  by  the  sudden  demise  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
and  partly  by  the  thunder  of  her  navy,  saw  a  con- 
federacy dissolved  which  aimed  at  the  decrease  of 
her  maritine  greatness,  and  was  calculated  to 
involve  her  in  a  new  and  disastrous  war.  But  at 
the  very  moment  when  England  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  her  new  foes,  she  was  subject  to  the 
mortification  of  beholding  an  ancient  but  feeble 
ally  punished  for  her  fidelity. 

No  sooner  had  the  peace  of  Luneville  been 
signed,  than  the  consular  government  of  France 
determined  to  punish  Portugal  for  its  attachment 
to  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  the  republic. 
Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  her  uncle  Peter  III. 
incapacitated,  partly  by  age,  and  partly  by  a 
mental  malady,  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions,  still  retained  the  semblance  of 
sovereignty  ;  but  the  kingdom  was  governed  by 
her  son,  under  the  name  of  regent.  The  Prince 
of  Brazil,  conscious  that  his  country  had  been 
repeatedly  saved,  and  his  family  continued  on  the 
throne,  in  consequence  of  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  from  whom  he  now 
expected  the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary  army,  was 
devoted  to  that  power^  and,  notwithstanding  the 
menaces  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  hitherto 
rejected  the  idea  of  any  treaty  that  tended  to 
exclude  British  ships  from  the  ports  of  Portugal. 


The  King  of  Spain,  actuated  by  attachment 
to  his  family,  had  suspended  the  vengeance  of  his 
ally,  until,  being  at  length  fearful  of  an  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  republic,  he  reserved  for  himself 
the  task  of  chastising  his  son-in-law.  He  accord- 
ingly published  a  manifesto,  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1801,  in  which  he  complained  that  Europe 
had  been  scandalised  at  Portugal  presenting  a 
secure  asylum  to  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  from, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  issue  forth  and  seize 
on  the  vessels  of  Spain,  and  on  those  of  a  republic 
united  to  him  by  friendship.  This  manifesto,  in 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  intermingled  his  own 
complaints  with  those  of  France,  announced  the 
recall  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Portugal,  and  concluded  with  a  declaration  of 
war  against  that  country. 

The  counter-manifesto,  published  by  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  on  the  21st  of  April,  was  replete 
with  energy,  and  worthy  of  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  After  congra- 
tulating the  nation  on  retaining  its  independence, 
notwithstanding  the  subjugation  of  so  many  other 
countries,  the  prince  regent  maintained  that  Por- 
tugal had  always  evinced  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
its  promises  in  respect  to  foreign  states ;  that 
war  had  been  declared  against  them  because 
they  had  observed  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  and 
that  the  measures  now  taken  by  the  enemies 
of  Portugal  were  intended  to  degrade  and  debase 
her  by  reducing  her  to  the  necessity  of  supplicating 
for  the  preservation  of  her  commerce.  "  Portu- 
guese !"  continued  the  Prince,  "  we  will  preserve 
the  courage  and  the  sentiments  of  honour  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  our  ancestors ;  justice  is  on  our 
side  ;  the  true  God,  propitious  to  our  cause,  will 
punish  by  means  of  our  arms  the  injuries  com- 
mitted by  our  enemies  ;  he  will  crown  with  glory 
our  generals  and  our  legitimate  sovereign,  while 
our  zeal,  the  equity  of  our  cause,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  our  exploits,  will  secure  us  victory." 


"  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunderstanding  of  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the  llth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns  on  the  loth  (21st)  of  February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such,  only  the  following  objects,  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  fire-locks,  flints,  matches,  powder,  salt-petre,  sulpher,  helmets,  pikes,  pouches,  swords,  sword- 
belts,  caddies  and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship  and  of 
those  who  compose  the  crew.  And  all  other  articles  whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval  ammunition,  nor 
be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subject  to.  the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  can  be  considered  enemy's 
property  in  the  above  settled  sense. 

"  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  to  that  where  there  is,  by  the  disposition 
of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

"  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped,  but  upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts:  that  they  be  tried  without  delay,  and 
that  the  proceedings  be  alwaysuniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating  under  convey  of  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  never  extend  to  the  fitters-out  of 
privateers,  or  other  vessels  which  do  not  belong  to  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall  have  fitted  out 
for  war. 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  pretence  for  any  search,  if  the  papers  and  certificates  on  verification  are  found  in  due  form,  and  there  exists  no  good 

motive  for  suspicion.     In  the  contrary  case,  the  captain  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly  required  thereto  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of 

a  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  powers)  is  to  bring-te  and  detain  the  convoy,  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships  which 

ornpoce  it,  and  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  mere  officers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which  shall 

done  in  hit  presence,  on  board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  with  one  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  the  belligerent 
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The  prince  of  peace,  having  been  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army,  immediately 
entered  Portugal,  and  in  the  course  of  less  than 
two  months  over-ran  that  country.  Having 
penetrated  by  two  different  routes  into  Alentejo, 
he  obtained  possession  of  Campo-Major,  and  all 
the  foriified  places  in  that  extensive  province, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus, 
and  transmitted  the  trophies  of  his  victorious 
career  to  Madrid.  The  prince  regent,  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  resist  the  Spaniards  in  vain,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  signed  at  Badajos,  on  the  6th  of  June.  By 
this  treaty,  Spain  obtained  possession  of  the 
province  of  Olivenza,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
no  armed  ships,  appertaining  to  the  enemies  of 
that  country,  should  be  admitted  into  the  harbours 
of  Portugal. 

But 'these  proceedings  did  not  appear  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  interests  and  views  of 
France,  and  General  St.  Cyr,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
court  at  Madrid,  immediately  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  twenty-four  thousand  troops, 
entered  Portugal,  and  invested  the  fortress  of 
Almeida,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital.  No 
sooner  was  this  event  known  at  Lisbon,  than  the 
court  became  alarmed  for  its  safety,  and  as  the 
subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  voted 
to  that  state  by  the  British  parliament,  was  unac- 
companied by  a  body  of  troops,  as  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended,  a  peace  soon  after  took  place 
between  Portugal  and  France.  By  this  treaty, 
•which  was  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, Portugal  engaged  no  longer  to  admit 
either  British  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen  into 
her  harbours  ;  the  limits  of  the  dominions  of  the 
republic  in  Guiana  were  extended  ;  and  com- 
mercial immunities  highly  favourable  to  France 
were  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
ministry,  being  apprehensive  lest  the  island  of 
Madeira  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy, 


sent  a  squadron  thither,  with  a  small  body  of  land  BOOK  IL 

forces  under  Colonel  Clinton,  who,  debarking  on  • 

the  day  of  his  arrival,  obtained  possesion  ot  the 
forts  which  command  the  bay  of  Fonchiale. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  states  of  Europe 
as  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  France, 
being  terrified  into  submission  by  the  victories  of 
Jlarengo  andllohenlinden,  and  bereaved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  of  all  efficient 
co-operation,  were  eager  to  solicit  forgiveness, 
and  to  bow  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  The 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  an  army  under  General  Murat,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  succession  from  the  territories  of  Tus- 
cany and  Rome ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
French  were  about  once  more  to  enter  his  king- 
dom, he  contrived,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of 
Russia  and  of  Spain,  to  prevent  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The  treaty, 
however,  by  means  of  which  he  purchased  his 
safety,  was  humiliating ;  for  he  agreed  to  shut 
the  ports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  ships  of  war 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to 
renounce,  along  with  Porto  Longone,  his  posses- 
sions in  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  presidial  states  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  principality  of  Piombino.  But 
what  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to  this 
prince,  he  not  only  stipulated  by  the  specific 
article  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  lives 
lost  and  the  damages  sustained  by  the  French 
party,  during  the  late  disorders  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  but  he  was  obliged  also  solemnly  to 
agree  to  permit  all  those  who  had  been  either 
imprisoned  or  banished  on  account  of  their  politi- 
cal opinions,  to  be  liberated,  and  return  to  their 
native  country. 

Amidst  this  career  of  triumph  on  the  part  of 
the  first  consul,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  sud- 
denly directed  towards  Africa,  and  fixed  on  that 
scene  where  the  English  were  fated  to  equal  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  the  French  nation. 
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BOOK  II.          EGYPT,  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits 

and  triumphs,  was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of 

CHAP.XIX.  Bonaparte.  Reclined  beneath  the  canopy  of 
'  power,  and  wielding  the  sceptre  of  a  potent  state, 
he  still  recollected  those  gigantic  plans  of  ambU 
tion,  which  had  induced  him  to  wrest  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Nile  from  the  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  drive  the 
English  from  their  possessions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  He  affected  to  consider  the  army 
of  the  East  as  composed  "  of  his  own  child- 
ren ;"  and  while  he  gave  orders  for  fitting  out 
a  strong  squadron  for  its  relief,  under  Admiral 
Gantheaume,  an  active  and  enterprising  com- 
mander, he  took  care  to  supply  the  troops 
with  arms,  and  even  to  increase  their  numbers 
by  means  of  small  detachments  of  conscripts. 
Kleber,  whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  the  sol- 
diers, had  added  at  once  to  their  reputation  and 
their  security  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Helio- 
polis.*  He  had  also  increased  their  numbers  by 
the  formation  of  a  Greek  legion,  which  supplied 
the  loss  of  the  veteran  troops,  while  celerity 
was  given  to  their  movements  by  the  establish- 
ment of  several  squadrons  of  camels,  so  that  a 
body  of  infantry  could  at  any  time  traverse  the 
desert,  or  fly  to  the  assistance  of  a  distant  post 
menaced  by  the  enemy  ;  to  facilitate  the  communi- 
cation, bridges  were  also  thrown  across  the  arms 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  superiority  on  that  river  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  flotilla  of  armed  germes. 

Menou,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  and  been  confirmed  in  that 
office  by  the  first  consul,  had  never  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior.  Since  the  residence  of 
the  French  in  this  part  of  Africa,  he  had  not 
filled  any  important  department,  or  performed 
a  single  exploit  worthy  of  record ;  and  the 
troops,  accustomed  to  be  conducted  by  gallant 
and  fortunate  chiefs,  placed  but  little  reli- 
ance on  a  leader  whom- -they  considered  as  a 
financier  rather  than  a  general.  His  disputes 


with  Kleber,  a  commander  at  once  adored  by  the 
soldiers  and  worthy  of  their  esteem,  had  long 
since  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  mass  of 
the  army  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  party,  some  of  which  aspired  to  the 
supreme  command,  while  others,  discontented 
with  their  situation,  and  considering  themselves 
in  the  light  of  exiles,  languished  to  return  to  that 
country  which  they  had  left  with  reluctance.  At 
this  period  the  successful  rebellion  of  Passwan 
Ogloti  filled  the  mind  of  the  Grand  Vizier  with 
terror  and  dismay  ;  while  the  fierce  jealousy  of 
D'jezzar,  the  victorious  Pacha  of  Syria,  and  the 
sudden  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  politics 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  added  to  his  numerous  and 
recent  disasters,  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  to  renew  with  Menou 
the  negociations  which  had  been  begun  with 
Bonaparte  and  continued  with  Kleber. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this 
moment;  powerful,  but  divided  on  one  hand,  and 
menaced  by  eastern  hordes,  numerous  indeed, 
but  contemptible,  on  the  other.  The  English  mi- 
nistry, perceiving  themselves  foiled  by  their  own 
wavering  policy,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
had  at  one  time  disapproved  by  anticipation  the 
treaty  of  El  Arisch,  and  at  another  wished  to 
ratify  the  same  treaty  when  it  was  too  late,  at 
length  determined  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt ;  and  this  gallant  service  was  reserved 
for  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
coasting  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  After  landing  and  re-em- 
barking at  Ferrol,  and  afterwards  menacing 
Cadiz,  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Malta  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1800,  while  the  remainder 
wintered  at  Minorca. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
formed  and  developed.  Judging  from  intercepted 
letters  that  the  French  were  thinned  by  disease  and 
dispirited  by  so  long  a  seclusion  from  Europe, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  conquest  would  not  be 


*  Book  II.  Cfcap.  XVI.  Page  321. 
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difficult;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  field 
should  be  taken  by  three  different  armies  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the 
attainment  of  this  great  object.  While  those 
very  enemies  who  had  so  lately  menaced  India, 
were  to  be  opposed  by  a  body  of  troops  from  that 
remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  under  the  command 
of  General  Baird,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  to  pene- 
trate across  the  desert,  and  at  the  same  period, 
the  English,  under  convoy  of  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, were  to  land  near  to  that  spot  where  the 
remembrance  of  their  gallant  achievements  was 
still  fresh  in  their  recollection. 

The  fleet  destined  for  this  purpose  having 
accordingly  rendezvoused,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1801,  in  the  spacious  bay  of  Marmorice,  on  the 
coast  of  Caramania,  waited  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  cavalry  horses,  collecting  transports, 
and  procuring  gun-boats  to  cover  the  landing,  as 
well  as  vessels  of  a  lighter  burthen  to  enter  the 
lakes.  But  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  to  inflame  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  Turks, 
a  considerable  delay  intervened,  and  several 
French  vessels  entered  Alexandria  in  the  mean 
time,  with  supplies  of  troops,  ammunition,  and 
stores  for  the  enemy.  At  length  the  British 
squadron,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  sail,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Keith,  weighed  anchor  on  the  23d  of  February, 
and  sailed  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  men,*  to  subjugate  the  enemy 
with  the  strength  of  whom  the  commanders 
themselves  were  notoriously  unacquainted.  It 
happened  also  that  not  a  single  officer  in  the 
army  was  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
country,  nor  had  they  even  a  map  which  could  be 
depended  upon.  To  complete  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, Major  Makarras,  of  the  engineers,  who 
was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  was 
killed  ;  and  Major  Fletcher,  another  artillery 
officer,  severely  wounded.  During  the  passage, 


the  Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  separated  from  BOOK  II. 

the  squadron  amidst  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  one  

of  the  ships    laden  with  mules  had  foundered ;  Ciup.XIX. 
and  as  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  era-  v-~-v-»«~/ 
barked  on  board  of  them,  this  circumstance  was       1801 
productive  of  considerable  disappointment.  After 
a  boisterous   passage,  however,  of  six  days,  the 
Arab's  Tower  was  descried  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  morning  the  convoy  arrived  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  rendered  memorable  by  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile. 

From  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
it  was  found  necessary  to  delay  the  debarkation 
of  the  troops  till  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
March.f  The  first  division  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  near  six  thousand  men,  under  Major- 
general  Coote,  having  got  into  the  boats,  a  rocket 
was  fired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
which  they  immediately  towed  towards  the  Men- 
dovi,  and  anchored  in  a  central  position  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  At  nine,  gun-boats, 
armed  launches,  and  cutters,  having  been  sta- 
tioned for  their  protection,  another  signal  was 
made,  in  consequence  of  which  they  advanced 
towards  the  beach,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captains  Cochrane,  Stevenson,  Scott,  Lamour, 
Apthorpe,  and  Morrison,  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
fearless  of  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  steered 
directly  for  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the 
greatest  opposition  was  likely  to  take  place  ;  for 
the  French  had  occupied  a  sand  hill,  styled  by 
them  "  la  hauteur,"  and  lined  all  the  adjacent 
heights  with  artillery  and  infantry  ;  so  that,  on 
the  approach  of  the  flotilla  within  this  amphi- 
theatre of  fire,  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  together 
with  the  guns,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  poured 
down  a  most  terrible  and  incessant  discharge  of 
shot,  shell,  and  grape,  which  forced  the  hoats  to 
incline  a  little  from  their  original  direction, 
although,  instead  of  being  daunted,  the  men 
answered  every  discharge  by  a  huzza! 

The  reserve,    under  Major-  general  Moore, 


*  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Campaign  in  Egypt,  states  that  Ihe  efficient  force  of  the  army  at 
the  highest  computation  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  the  following  list  of  the  forces  is  extracted  from  that 
publication  : — 

Guards— Major. General  Ludlow. 


1st,  or  Royals, ) 

2d  bat.  54th,       >  Major-general  Coote. 

92d,  5 

8th — 13th  —90th — Major-general  Craddock. 
2d,  or  Queen's,! 

60t li,  >  Major-general  Lord  Cavan. 

79th,  S 

18th — 30th — 44th — 89th— Brigadier-general  Doyle. 
Minorca  ~1 

De  Rolle's        >  Major- general  Stuart. 
Dillon's  ) 


RESERVE, 

40th,  flank-companies, 
23d, 
28th, 

5g(k  X Major  -general  Moore. 

Corsican  Rangers, 
Detach,  llth  dragoons, 
Ditto,  Ilompesch's  regiment. J 

12th  dragoons — 26th  ditio, — Brigadier-general  Pinch. 

Artillery  and  pioneers, — Brigadier-general  Lawson. 


The  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 


f  On  the  7th,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  first  landed  to  reconnoitre  the  lake  of  Maadie,  made  a  trivial  but  laughable 
capture,  which  excited  the  merriment  of'the  whole  fleet :  tlie  gallant  knight,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  a  small  battery, 
succeeded  in  making  three  captives,  ami  returoed  to  tls  vessel  with  a  French  colonel,  an  Arabian  poney,  (a  jackass)  and  Us 
Egyptian  driver. 
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BOOK  II.  having  leaped  on  shore,  the  23d  regiment,  and 
(lie  four  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  led  hy 
Colonel  Spencer,  rushed  up  the  eminence,  and 
charging  with  fixed  -bayonets,  forced  the  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  dragoons,  to  give  way  in  suc- 
cession. But  while  the  guards,  under  Major- 
general  Ludlow,  were  landing,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  body  of  cavalry  from  behind  the  sand-hills, 
some  of  the  troopers  actually  leaping  at  the  same 
time  into  the  sea,  where  they  killed  several  men 
while  crowded  in  the  boats  and  incapable  of  using 
their  arms.  Being  at  length  repulsed,  the  troops 
advanced  in  succession  to  support  the  reserve, 
which  by  this  time  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  commanding  ground  in  front.  In  their  pro- 
gress they  fell  in  with  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  intended  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but 
being  over-awed  by  the  daring  march  and  unex- 
ampled hardihood  of  the  assailants,  it  retreated 
towards  Alexandria,  after  maintaining  an  irre- 
gular fire  for  some  time.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
French  force,  the  English  advanced  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  encamped  with  the  right  to 
the  sea,  and  the  left  inclining  to  the  lake  of 
Maadie. 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  in 
killed  and    wounded,  including  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, exceeded  seven  hundred,  while  that  of  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  sand-hills,   did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  halt  that  number.       The  possession  of   the 
enemy's   position,  the  capture  of  seven  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  howitzer,  together  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  large  body  of  men  protected  by 
a  fortress,  strong  batteries,    and  a  nearly  inac- 
cessible   eminence,    constituted   the   exploits  of 
this  day.       But  the  result  was  not  to  be  mea- 
sured hy  any    common    rule,    or    estimated  by 
arithmetical   calculation  ;    for    the   French  now 
perceived  that  they  had  no  longer  Turks,  or  even 
Mamelukes,  to   contend  with  ;  they  telt  that  sol- 
diers   of   an    European    nation    had    landed  in 
Egypt,  and  from  this  moment  their  ultimate  pos- 
session of  that  country  became  problematical. 

The  judicious  arrangements  of  the  admiral 
had  enabled  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  toge- 
ther with  three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  \vlio 
either  conducted  artillery  or  acted  as  pikemen, 
to  land  in  the  course  of  the  first  day  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  next  day,  the  remainder  being  carried 
on  shore,'  immediately  effected  a  junction.  On 
the  l'2th,  the  whole  army  moved  forward  and 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  infantry, 
and  six  hundred  cavalry,  were  now  encamped 
on  an  advantageous  ridge  of  sand-hills,  form- 
ing a  fine  glacis,  with  their  right  towards  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  orders  were 


given  to  attack  the    French,  with   an  intention 
to  turn  their  right   flank.       The  English  army 
marched  in  two  lines  from  the  left,  the  reserve 
covering  the  movement  on  the  right,  and  keep- 
ing parallel  with  the  first  line.       Scarcely  had 
they  advanced  out  of  the  wood  of  date  trees,  in 
front  of  Mandora  Tower,  before  the  enemy  left 
the  heights  on  which  they  had  been  formed,  and 
moving    down    by    their    right,    commenced    a 
heavy    fire    of   musketry    and   cannon    on  the 
9'2d    regiment,    which     formed   the    advanced- 
guard  of  the  left  column  ;  and   at  the  same  time 
the  enemy's  cavalry,    under  the  orders  of  Ge- 
neral Brou,  charged  down  a  height  on  the  90th 
regiment,    forming  the   advanced -guard  of  the 
right   column.       This     regiment,     undismayed, 
firmly  maintained  its  ground,  and  allowing  the 
cavalry  to   approach,    poured   in    upon  them  a 
volley  so  destructive  as  to  arrest  their  progress 
and  alter  their  destination.     A  few  of  the  dra- 
goons, however,  advanced  to  the  British  ranks, 
and  were  bayoneted  in  thtir  attempt  to  break 
them.       The  army,    now  formed  in  two  lines, 
pushed  on  with  the  greatest  vigour,  preserving 
always  the  strictest  regularity  ;  while  the  foreign 
brigade  emulated  the  British.      As  the  army  ad- 
vanced, the  French,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral   Lanuss,    were    compelled  to    quit  .'their 
position,    and  to    retreat  over  the  plain  to  the 
heights  of  Nicopolis,    within    their  lines  before 
Alexandria;  but  ^before  they  could  wholly  effect 
this  movement,    Dillon's  regiment,    which    had 
advanced  on  the  left,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  having  carried  two  guns,  placed  on  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  turned  them  immediately  against 
the  enemy.     Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  wishing  to 
follow  up  this  success,  and  by  a  coup  de  main  to 
carry  the  important  position  on  which  the  French 
had  now    retired,    advanced    across    the  plain, 
ordering  General    Hutchinson,  with  the  second 
line,  to  move  forward  to  the  left,  and  secure  a 
projecting  rising  ground  ;  General  Moore  being 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  the  right,  that  both 
flanks  might  be  assaulted  at  the  same  moment. 
The  enemy  now  began  to  play  from  all  their  field 
artillery  ami  heavy  ordnance,  while  the  British 
army,  having  advanced  into    the    plain,   found 
itself  under  one  of   the  most    terrible  and  des- 
tructive fires  to  which  ever  troops  were  exposed. 
On  this  occasion,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  having 
advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  was  saved  by  the  90th  regi- 
ment from  being  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 
The  French,  no  longer  in  danger,  had  only  to 
load  and  fire.     Aim  was  unnecessary,  the  bullets 
could  not  fail  to  do  their  office.       For  several 
hours  did  the    English  troops   remain  patiently 
suffering  this  exterminating  fire,  and  never  be- 
trayed   the    least   irresolution.      If  a  word  was 
heard,  it  expressed  only  a  wish  to  be  led  to  the 
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assault.  At  length,  the  British  commander 
deeming  it  prudent  to  desist,  the  army  was 
withdrawn  at  sun-set,  and  ordered  to  re-occupy 
that  position  which  was  so  shortly  to  be  the 
theatre  of  its  glory  and  revenge.  The  loss  of  the 
English  in  this  sanguinary  conflict  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  of  course  suffered  less,  but  about  five 
hundred  of  them  were  put  /tors  de  combat,  in 
addition  to  which  they  lost  four  field-pieces,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  English  now  began  to  fortify  their  new 
position  by  means  of  heavy  cannon,  brought  on 
shore  for  that  purpose;  and  as  a  defensive  war- 
fare on  the  part  of  an  invading  army  always  as- 
sumes an  unprosperous  aspect,  the  late  relreat 
appeared  in  every  point  of  view  to  be  eminently 
sinistrous.  The  arrival  of  General  Menou  from 
Cairo  with  a  Lirge  reinforcement  of  troops,  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  the  British  troops  still 
more  critical ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  castle 
of  Aboukir,  which  had  sustained  a  siege  of  eight 
days  while  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  as- 
sailed by  Bonaparte,  surrendered  to  the  British 
on  the  18th  of  March,  afier  holding  out  against 
the  besiegers  only  five  days. 

No  sooner  had  Menou  entered  Alexandria 
than  he  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Instead  of  adopting  a  cautious  and  das- 
tructive  system  of  warfare  against  troops  unac- 
customed to  the  country,  he  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  jealousies  that  prevailed  in  his  own 
army,  to  stake  the  fate  of  Egypt  on  a  single 
combat.  The  necessary  dispositions  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  an  attack  next  morning  before 
day-light  by  a  body  of  about  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  and  in  the  general  orders  issued  on  the 
preceding  evening  describing  the  order  of  battle, 
it  was  expressly  stated,  "  that  the  design  was  to 
drive  the  English  into  the  lake  Maadie." 

On  the  memorable  2ist  of  March,  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  as  usual  under  arms  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  all  was  tranquil  till 
half  past  three,  when  the  report  of  a  musket, 
followed  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  was  heard 
at  the  extremity  of  the  left. — This  demon- 
stration was,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  only 
a  feint,  for  in  a  little  time  after  loud  shouts 
were  heard  in  the  front  of  the  right,  which 
fully  certified  the  enemy's  intention ;  a  roar 
of  musketry  immediately  succeeded,  and  by 
break  of  day  the  action  had  become  general. 
The  first  onset,  as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  impetuous,  and  was  expected  by 
them  to  be  irresistible;  bifl  the  steady  valour  of 


the  58th  and  28th  regiments,  supported  by  the 
23d  and  the  42d,  checked  the  ardour  of  the 
assailants,  and  repulsed  them  in  two  successive 
charges,  during  which  the  British  infantry,  al- 
though  broken  and  in  part  dispersed,  contended 
hand  to  hand  with  well-appointed  cavalry.  At 
this  critical  moment  General  Stuart,  with  the 
foreign  brigade  from  the  second  line,  advanced  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  poured  in  such  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  that  nothing  could 
withstand  it,  and  the  enemy  fled  or  perished. 
It  was  in  this  charge  of  the  cavalry  (hat  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  always  anxious  to 
be  the  most  forward  in  danger,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  On  the  first  alarm  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  and  finding  (he  right  was  seriously  en- 
gaged, he  proceeded  thither.  When  he  came 
near  the  ruins,  where,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  the  58th  regiment  was  posted,  he  dis- 
patched his  aides-de-camp  with  orders  to  different 
brigades,  and  while  thus  alone,  some  dragoons  of 
the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to  the  spot,  and 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  One  of  them, 
supposed  to  be  an  officer,  then  rode  at  him,  and 
attempted  to  cut  him  down  ;  but  just  as  the  edge 
ot  the  sword  was  falling,  the  natural  heroism  of 
the  general,  and  the  energy  called  forth  by  his 
perilous  situation,  so  invigorated  his  veteran 
arm,  that  seizing  the  sword,  he  wrested  it  from 
the  hand  of  his  adversary  ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  French  officer  was  bayoneted  by  a  soldier 
of  the  42d  regiment.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
was  scarcely  aware  of  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  thigh,  but  he  complained  severely 
of  a  contusion  in  his  breast,  received  as  he 
supposed  by  the  hilt  of  the  .sword  in  the  per- 
sonal rencontre.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  first 
officer  who  came  to  the  commander  -  in  -  chief, 
and  to  him  Sir  Ralph  presented  the  sword  he  had 
so  gloriously  acquired,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sword  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally broken.*  Sir  Ralph,  as  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry was  by  this  time  repulsed,  walked  to  the 
redoubt  on  the  side  of  the  guards,  from  which 
he  could  command  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
battle.  The  French,  although  driven  out  of  the 
British  camp,  by  no  means  gave  up  the  contest 
on  the  right.  A  second  charge  of  cavalry  was 
attempted  by  their  reserve  against  the  foreign 
brigade,  but  this  effort  proved  as  unsuccessful 
as  those  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  Their 
infantry,  no  longer  able  to  keep  in  a  body,  acted 
en  tirailleurs,  except  that  a  battalion  still  main- 
tained its  station  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  on  each 
flank  of  which  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  planted. 


OK  II. 


*  A  singular  circumstance  happened  almost  immediately  afterwards.      Major  Hall,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Cjraddoclc,  while  on  a  mission  with  orders,  hail  his  horse  killed.     Seeing  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  begged  to  mount  his  orderly 
man's  horse.     Sir  Sidney  was  turning  round  to  hid  hl.'n  give  it  to  the  major,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  off  the  dragoon's 
bead:  "This,"  exclaimed  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  "  is  destiny  ;  the  horse,  Major  Hall,  is  yours." 
(Xo.  25.)  4  X 
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BOOK  11.  The  ammunition  of  the  English  was  by  this  time 
totally  exhausted,  and  the  regiments  of  the  re- 
serve  were  obliged  to  remain  without  firing  a 
shot,  some  not  having  one  round  left,  and  for 
a  tjme  tliere  was  only  one  cartouch  for  the  guns 
in  the  battery. 

While  such  was  the  stale  of  the  contest  on 
the  right,  the  attack  on  the  centre  had  also  con- 
tinued. As  soon  as  day  dawned,  a  column  of 
French  grenadiers  had  advanced,  supported  by 
a  heavy  line  of  infantry,  to  the  assault  of  this 
part  of  the  position.  The  guards  posted  at  that 
place  at  first  threw  out  their  flankers  to  oppose 
them,  but  these  being  driven  in  when  the  column 
approached  very  neur,  General  Liullow  directed 
the  brigade  to  fire,  which  they  did  with  great 
precision,  and  with  considerable  execution.  The 
French  general  advanced  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  guards,  but  finding  all  his  efforts  inef- 
fectual, he  was  compelled  to  desist.  The  left 
of  the  British  was  never  seriously  engaged  ;  it 
•was  only  exposed  to  a  partial  firing  of  musketry, 
and  a  distant  cannonade.  .  At  length  General 
Meribu,  finding  that  all  his  movements  had  failed, 
and  that  the  British  lines  had  suffered  no  serious 
impression,  determined  to  retreat.  This  opera- 
tion was  effected  in  good  order,  notwithstanding 
the  galling  fire  from  the  British  cannon  on  the 
left,  and  also  from  the  king's  cutters  on  the  right, 
which  had  during  the  whole  action  most  gallantly 
remained  in  that  situation,  although  exposed  to  a 
body  of  the  enemy  advantageously  placed  within 
half  mur-ket  shot. 

During  the  battle,  a  body  of  chosen  troops, 
consisting  of  about  nine  hundred,  which,  in 
consequence  of  a  series  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  Italy,  had  acquired  the  appellation  of 
"  the  Invincihles,"  actually  succeeded  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  piercing  between  the  \\alls  of 
an  ancient  ruin  and  a  modern  battery,  which 
they  attempted  to  storm  three  different  times. 
But  repeated  vollies  of  grape  and  ball,  together 
with  a  charge  of  bayonets,  nearly  annihilated  the 


whole  of  this  celebrated  corps,  who  perished  on 
the  ground  they  occupied,  while  the  officer  who 
bore  the  famous  standard  embroidered  with 
their  exploits,*  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  the  re- 
public," and  surrendered  the  standard  at  the 
same  moment  with  his  life.t 

Amidst  such  a  general  display  of  gallantry, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  those  regiments  which 
claim  a  superior  degree  of  merit ;  but  it  is  allowed 
that  the  28th  and  42d  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  while  the  foreign 
brigade  contributed  greatly,  by  its  spirited 
movement  in  advance,  to  decide  the  fate  oi  thu 
day.  The  guards  also,  during  (he  attack  on  the 
centre,  conducted  themselves  with  equal  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Major- 
general  Ludlow,  who  fought  at  their  head,  as 
well  as  that  of  Major-general  Moore,  who  was 
wounded  while  leading  on  the  reserve,  together 
with  Brigadier-general  Stuart  and  Colonel 
Paget,  at  once  merited  and  obtained  the  praise 
of  the  commander-in- chief. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  memorable 
day  has  been  estimated  at  from  three  to  four 
thousand  men,  including  many  of  their  principal 
officers.  Their  cavalry  suffered  severely ;  Gene- 
ral lloize,  the  commander  of  that  force,  perished 
in  the  field,  and  two  other  generals  died  soon 
after  of  their  wounds.  Of  the  British,  thirteen 
hundred  and  six  rank  and  file,  with  seventy 
officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Eight 
officers  of  the  staff',  of  whom  five  possessed  the 
rank  of  general,  were  included  in  this  list,  as  was 
also  the  comraander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cronsbie  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
field  until  after  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  combat  which  had  con- 
tinued nearly  seven  hours.  At  length,  fainting 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  carried  on  board 
the  Foudroyant,  where  he  died  seven  days  after- 
wards, to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  the  whole 
array  j. 

Thus  ended  a   conflict,  in  which  the  num- 


'*  "  Lepntsagc  de  la  Servia — Lc  passayc  du  TnyliaHicnto— Le  passage  df.  I'fsonzc— La  prise  tie  Grttx— Le  pent  dc  Zorfi." 

t  Sergeant  Sinclair,  of  the42d  regiment,  and  a  private  in  the  Minorca  corps,  claimed  equally  this  trophy,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  each  merited  the  honour  :  Sergeant  Sinclair  first  look  it,  but  being;  ordered  forwards  by  an  officer,  he  gave  it  to 
;i  private,  who  was  killed.  When  the  Minorca  advanced  the  French  had  recovered  their  colours  ;  but  the  private  wrested 
tbena  from  the  man  who  had  possession  of  them,  and  then  bayoneted  him.§ 

J  SIR  RALPH  ABERCROMBIE,  K.  B. — This  gallant  chief  was  the  son  of  George  Abercrombie,  of  Tillebodie  in 
Oiarlvrnannanshire,  Esq.  and  was  born  about  the  year  1738,  or  according1  to  his  epitaph  at  Malta,  in  1733.  After  receiving 
u  liberal  education,  he  entered  by  choice  into  the  army,  in  1  *;}(>,  and  ivus  advanced  through  the  regular  gradations  to  the 
Tank  of  major-general,  which  he  attained  in  Sept.  1787.  On  the  breaking1  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1792-3  he 
-was  employed  on  the  continent,  and  had  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  action  on  the 
heights  of  Cateau  he  commanded  the  advanced-guard,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  ofNimeguen.  In  the  year  1795,  he  wag 
created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  commander-in -chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  soon  after  of  the  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo.  His  next  conquests 

§  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  , 
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her  of  prisoners  did  not  exceed  two  hundred, 
and  the  cannon  taken  amounted  only  to  two. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  :ind  although  a  nu- 
merous army  was  yet  to  be  overcome,  lines  nearly 
impregnable  to  be  stormed,  and  two  fortified 
towns  to  be  taken,  this  action,  fought  on  the 
barren  isthmus  of  Aboukir,  by  its  moral  and  po- 
litical, as  well  as  its  military  effects,  eventually 
decided  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  Africa. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  at  the  request  of  General 
llutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
army  devolved,  repaired  to  the  enemy's  lines, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  offer  to  renew 
the  convention  of  El  Ariscli ;  Tmt  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  defeat,  Menon  haughtily  replied, 
"  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  any  propo- 
sal so  injurious  to  the  army  of  the  east."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Commander-in-chief  was  gratified 
by  the  arrival  of  the  captain  Pacha,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  detachments  of  Turks  and 
English  were  dispatched,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
under  Colonel  Spencer,  to  Rosetta,  which  com- 
mands the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  The  French 
having  retreated  after  a  feeble  resistance,  that 
important  place  was  immediately  occupied ; 
and  the  fall  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  8th  of  April,  opened  a  communica- 
cation  with  the  Delta,  through  which  fresh  pro- 


visions   for  the    army  were   regularly  obtained.  BOOK  II. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  an  armed  flotilla,  soon  — — 

after  this  navigated  the  river  as  high  as  El  Aft ; 
while  the  British  general  ordered  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  let  the  waters  of  (ho 
sea  into  lake  Mareotis,  and  thus  strengthen  tin- 
position  of  the  English  camp,  as  well  as  cut  oil' 
all  direct  communication  between  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria  and  the  interior  of  Egypt. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  dotach- 
ment  at  Rcsetta,  the  capture  of  the  neighbouring 
fort,  which  secured  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  (he  movements  of  the  allies  on  the  side  of 
Palestine,  induced  General  Hutchinson  to  in- 
trust the  blockade  of  Alexandria  to  General 
Coote  and  Admiral  Bickerton,  with  a  \iew  of 
marching  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Every 
thing  appeared  propitious  to  his  design  ;  for  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  men  landed  from  England  ; 
intelligence  was  also  received  from  Cosseir  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  division  of  the  detach- 
ment of  Bombay  troops,  while  General  Baird 
was  expected  in  a  short  time  with  the  remnin- 
der.  Mourad  Bey,  never  sincerely  attached  to 
his  new  allies,  and  alarmed  by  the  recent  victories 
of  the  English,  deserted  the  French  cause,  and 
intimated  his  readiness  to  join  their  adversaries. 
D'jezzar  Pacha,  suspending  for  a  while  his  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  had  already  sent  a  body  of  well- 
appointed  cavalry  to  tlie  Grand  Vizier,  who  had 


were  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  ami  St.  Vincent ;  and  in  February,  1797,  the  Spanish  islam!  of  Trinidad  capitulated  to  him. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  lie  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  he  was,  in  1708,  elevated 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  St.  Georg-e.  Previous  to  this  lie  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  where  he  lahoured  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  suppress  the  rising-  rebellion,  and  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  rule,  with  a  care  and  skill  worthy  of  the  great  general,  and  the  enlightened 
and  beneficent  statesman.  But  circumstances  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  civil  and  military  command  of  that  country 
should  be  vested  in  the  same  person,  he  was  removed,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland.  When  the  memorable  enterprise  against  Holland  was  undertaken  in  1799,  Mir  Ralph  Abercrombic 
helil  a  principal  command  under  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  it  was  confessed,  even  by  the  enemy,  that  no  victory  could  have 
conferred  more  honour  than  was  derived  from  the  talents,  activity,  and  bravery,  he  displayed  in  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
that  ill-fated  expei'.ition.  A  more  favourable  enterprise,  however,  soon  afforded  our  gallant  hero  an  opportunity  of  im- 
murtalizing  his  name.  This  was  the  expedition  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  French  of  Egypt.  But 
it  was,  as  has  been  seen  above,  his  destiny  to  fall  in  the  moment  of  victory  ;  and  on  his  removal  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  Foudroyant,  he  heroically  exclaimed,  "  I  can  feel  no  pain,  when  I  think  on  the  bravery  of  those  fine  fellows  whom  I 
have  just  left," 

The  successor  of  the  general,  in  a  well  written  eulogium,  pays  a  due  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory : — "  We 
have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,"  say  she  in  his  first,  public  dispatch,  "  in  the  person  of  our  never  sufficiently  to  \>e 
lamented  commander-in-chief,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action  (of  the  21st)  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I 
believe  he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his 
orders  with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  after  the  action  was  over,  wh^n 
he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted,"  continues  General  Hutchinson,  "  for  a  soldierto  re- 
yret  anyone  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any  other 
person  ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  was 
gloriou.;.  His  nu-nmry  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  em- 
balmed in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

In  private  lite,  Sir  Ralph  had  in  his  manners  some  degree  of  reserve  ;  but  he  was  truly  amiable,  honourable,  and 
virtuous,  attached  to  his  country  and  his  profession,  and  in  every  relative  duty  most  exemplary.  No  man  ever  felt  more 
deeply  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  a  coiumander-in-chief ;  and  he  regarded  victory  itself  as  of  no  value  but  ,*  it 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  the  repose  of  society. 
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BOOK  II.  by  this  time  crossed  the  desert ;  while  his  high- 

ness  made  an  offer  of  the  assistance  of  two  thou- 

sand  horse,  about  six  hundred  of  which  body, 
equipped  and  disciplined,  arrived  soon  after  in 
the  English  camp.  The  commander-in-chief 
accordingly  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  the 
army  to  Rosctta,  whence  he  marched  to  El  Aft, 
and  then  advanced  to  Rhamanieh,  where  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  three  thousand  infantry,  and 
eight  hundred  cavalry,  under  General  Grange, 
happened  to  be  posted.  This  body  of  troops, 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  wait  an  attack,  retired 
during  the  night,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the 
fort,  which  surrendered  the  next  morning.  As 
the  French  retreated  with  great  celerity,  General 
Hutchinson  followed  them  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  march  captured  a  convoy 
of  five  hundred  camels,  with  an  escort  of  six 
hundred  men,  destined  for  Alexandria ;  while 
Captain  Stevenson,  an  active  and  enterprising 
officer,  who  commanded  the  flotilla  on  the  Nile, 
captured,  on  the  14th  of  May,  a  gun-boat  and 
several  germes,  laden  wilh  heavy  artillery, 
bra-ndy,  and  clothing  for  the  enemy.  This  acqui- 
sition was  however  rendered  less  valuable  by  the 
plunder  of  the  Arnauts,  a  body  of  troops  who  had 
served  without  pay  ;  while  the  danger  arising 
from  the  plague,  now  raging  in  the  interior, 
became  greatly  increased  by  communication  with 
the  inhabitants. 

The  French  having  "made  a  forced  march, 
with  the  view  of  attacking  and  defeating  the 
Turkish  army  before  the  arrival  of  succours 
now  advaneing  to  its  assistance,  the  British 
camp  was  filled  with  apprehension,  and  many 
prognosticated  that  a  defeat  similar  to  that  at 
Heliopolis  would  ensue.  Nor  was  this' at  all 
improbable  when  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  Turkish  nation  are  considered.  During  the 
present  campaign,  however,  the  Turks  must  be 
allowed  to  have  conducted  themselves  wilh  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  valour  and  good  con- 
duct. Encouraged  by  the  prosperous  career  of 
the  English,  their  expected  junction,  and  the 
presence  of  officers  of  that  nation  in  their  camp, 
the  Grand  Vizier  had  advanced  from  Belbeis 
against  an  enemy,  the  very  name  of  which  had 
so  often  forced  him  to  turn  pale.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  May,  a  body  of  five  hundred 
cavalry,  supported  by  three  light  field-pieces, 
under  Jahir  Pacha,  attacked  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  French  from  Cairo,  consisting  of 
about  four  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  horse, 
and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  JIU  highness 
first  detached  Mehemmed  Pacha  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  advanced-guard,  and  soon  after 
moved  forward  himself  with  the  main  body  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
tired into  a  wood  of  date  trees,  was  obliged,  after 
having  experienced  some  loss,  to  retreat  to  El 


Hanka,  seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
On  this  occasion,  all  the  evolutions  of  the  Otto- 
man army  were  performed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Holloway,  while  the  artillery 
were  served  by  Major  Hope,  Captain  Lacy,  and 
Captain  Leake.  This  action,  which  was  insigni- 
ficant in  some  points  of  view,  was  in  others  pro- 
ductive of  a  wonderful  effect.  The  Turks,  who 
by  long  experience  had  been  taught  to  consider 
the  French  as  invincible,  from  this  moment  con- 
templated them  with  diminished  terror.  They 
began  to  entertain  greater  confidence  in  their 
own  exertions,  and  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
wipe  away  the  ignominy  occasioned  by  so  many 
defeats. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English   army,   now 
strengthened  by   the   arrival  of  fifteen   hundred 
Mamalukes,  under  the  command  of  Osman  Bey, 
the  successor  of  Mourad,  had  advanced  without 
interruption    to   Gizeh,    opposite    Cairo,    which 
was  garrisoned  by  about  four  thousand  French- 
men ;    while  the  Turks,  flushed  with  a  success 
equally  novel  and  unexpected,  prepared  to  form 
a  junction,  and  to  besiege  that  city  in   concert. 
Accordingly,     after  a  variety  of  delays,    partly 
arising  from  the  low  state  of  the  river,  uud  partly 
from  the  bar  at  Rosetta,  the  heavy  cannon  weio 
brought  up,  and  batteries  erected.     The  city  of 
Cairo  was   still   capable   of  sustaining   a  siege, 
and   perhaps   of  holding  out  until  the  periodical 
inundation  of  the  Nile  rendered  the   operations 
against  it  of  no   avail.     But  General   Belliard, 
who  commanded  in  that  place,  instead  of  pro- 
tracting the  war  by  a  strenuous  defence,  or  re- 
tiring   into    Upper    Egypt,    where  all    pursuit 
would  have  been  ineffectual,  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  English  camp,  and  agreed  to  surrender 
the    fortress.       A   convention    was   accordingly 
drawn  up,    and  executed  on  the  27th  of  June, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  forces 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  auxiliaries, 
were  to  evacuate  Cairo,    the  citadel,    the   forts 
of  Boulac,  Gizeh,    and  all  that   part   of  Egypt 
occupied  by  the  detachment  under  the  command 
of  the  general  of  division  Belliard.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
such  of   the    inhabitants  of  Egypt  as  might  be 
desirous  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  vanquished, 
were    to    retire    by  land  to  Rosctta,  with  (heir 
arms,    baggage,    field-artillery,    and  effects,    at 
the  expense  of  the  allied  powers,  whence  they 
were  to  be  embarked  for  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  Mediterranean.     It  was 
also  provided  by  a  specific  article,  that  the  terms, 
which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  allowed  by 
the  treaty  of  El  Arisch,  should  be  communicated 
to    General    Menou,    who    was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  accede  to  them  for  Alexandria,  provided  his 
acceptance  should  be  notified  at  the  head-quar- 
ters  of   the    English    troops,    before  that  city, 
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within  the  space  of  ten  days.  In  conformity  with 
the  capitulation,  the  French,  escorted  by  a  strong 
detachment  under  General  Moore,  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  where  they  embark- 
ed for  France,  to  the  number  of  about  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  men ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  must  be  allowed  to  have  evinced  a 
noble  testimony  of  their  respect  to  the  memory 
of  General  Kieber,  by  carrying  his  corpse  along 
with  them  to  their  native  country. 

General  Menou  declining  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cairo,  reposed  his  last 
hope  on  the  timely  arrival  of  succours  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Admiral  Gantheaume.  That 
officer,  with  a  squadron  of  four  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  frigate  crowded  with  troops,  had  left 
Toulon,  and  steered  for  the  Levant.  As  his 
destination  was  known,  all  the  English  com- 
manders in  that  quarter  were  on  the  watch  for 
him  ;  he  however  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  detachments  under  Sir 
Robert  Calder  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
as  well  as  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Keith. 
Being  afraid  to  approach  Alexandria,  then 
closely  blockaded  by  Rear-admiral  Bickerton, 
he  steered  along  the  adjacent  coasts,  with  an 
intention  of  disembarking  the  forces  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  junction 
with  their  countrymen.  With  this  view  he  at- 
tempted a  landing  both  at  Durasso  and  at  Derne, 
but  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  still  more  unfavourable  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  frustrated  his  intentions,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  put  to  sea.  The  French  admiral 
was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
the  Swiftsure,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hollo- 
well,  and  to  capture  that  vessel ;  but  this  event, 
although  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  French,  did  not  in  any  degree  relieve 
the  army  of  the  east  from  the  precarious  situa- 
tion to  which  it  was  now  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Hutchinson, 
after  endeavouring  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
had  unhappily  taken  place  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Mamelukes,  and  placed  a  detachment  of  the 
Indian  forces  in  Cairo,  returned  with  the  army  to 
Alexandria.  The  capture  of  the  capital,  and 
the  arrival  of  General  Baird  with  five  thousand 
men  from  Bombay,  soon  after  the  capitulation, 
as  well  as  of  some  succours  from  Europe,  en- 
abled the  commander  in -chief  to  press  the  siege 
of  Alexandria  with  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand 
troops,  and  the  superiority  of  the  allies  in  point 
of  numbers  rendered  the  conquest  of  Egypt  no 
longer  doubtful.  Major-general  Coote  accord- 
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ingly  embarked  with  a  considerable  detachment  BOOK  II. 
on  the  inundation,  and  effected  a  lauding  to  the 
westward  of  the  city ;  he  immediately  invested 
the  strong  castle  of  Marabout,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  which,  notwithstanding 
its  importance,  surrendered  after  a  very  feeble 
defence.  On  the  east  of  the  town  two  other 
attacks  were  also  made  by  the  Generals  Crad- 
dock  and  Moore,  who  obtained  possession  of 
some  fortified  heights  on  the  right ,  while 
Colonel  Spencer  maintained  his  position  on  a 
hill,  whence  he  had  driven  a  body  of  the  enemy 
by  means  of  a  charge  of  bayonets,  with  about  two 
hundred  of  the  30th  regiment.  Seven  sloops  of 
war  having  entered  into  the  western  harbour  of 
Alexandria  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  fort,  Major-general  Coote  determined  to 
move  forward  and  to  occupy  an  advanced  posi- 
tion. The  troops,  being  now  supported  by  the 
armed  vessels  under  Captain  Cochrane,  as  well 
as  by  the  flotilla  on  the  lake,  commanded  by 
Captain  Stephenson,  advanced  in  three  columns, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms, 
forcing  the  enemy,  who  had  abandoned  their 
wounded  as  well  as  seven  pieces  of  camion,  to 
retreat  before  them.*  Two  days  after  this,  bat- 
teries were  opened  against  the  redoubt  de  Bain  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith  succeeded  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  the  advanced  guard.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, General  Menf>u,  being  closely  pressed 
by  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  east,  and 
Major-general  Coote  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  and  despairing  of  any  relief,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Gan- 
theaume,  deemed  it  prudent  to  capitulate.  A 
negociation  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  en- 
tered into,  and  the  same  terms  were  granted  as  to 
the  garrison  of  Cairo  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  intrenched 
camp,  the  heights  above  Pompey's  Pillar,  and 
Fort  Triangular. 

The  glorious  camp.-'»gn  in  Egypt  terminated 
with  the  fall  of  Alexandria.  The  exertions  of 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  were  splendid 
and  meritorious.  The  army  in  Egypt  gratified  the 
warmest  wishes  and  expectations  of  their  country, 
and  the  seasonable  and  efficient  co-operatien  of 
the  navy  entitled  them  to  a  participation  in  the 
laurels  gathered  by  their  countrymen.  The 
nation  which  had  sent  forth  this  band  of  gallant 
warriors,  was  nut  slow  in  remunerating  thejr 
services.  A  monument  was  voted  to  perpetuate  — 
the  services  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  while  his 
widow  and  son  were  gratified  with  a  peerage,  and 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Major- 


*  An  interesting  incident  happened  at  this  staq-e  of  the  siege.     An  old  man,  working  on  the  parapet  of  a  redoubt,  was 
ttrnck  by  *  cannon  liall,   which  took  off  both  his  U-gs.     He  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  son,  a  corporal  in  the  same  regi- 
ment.    The  Captain  Pacha,  hearing'  of  this  circumstance,  sent  the  veteran  sufferer  a  uandfal  of  sequins,  with  an  assurance 
tbat  care  should  be  takeu,  of  him  for  We,  but  be  expired  suon  after  the  amputation. 
(No.  25.)  4  Y 
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BOOK  II.  general  Sir  J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  who  claimed  so 

little  hut  deserved  so  much  of  the  honour  of  the 

campaign,  in  addition  to  the  ensigns  of  the  Bath, 
received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was 
created  a  baron  of  Great  Britain,  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  annexed  to  the  patent. 
Admiral  Lord  Keith  was  advanced  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  Peerage,  while  on  Major-general 
Coote  was  conferred  the  honour  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  voted  to  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  each 
regiment  which  had  served  during  this  campaign 
was  permitted  to  add  an  embroidered  Sphinx  to 
its  colours,  and  to  have  "  EGYPT"  inscribed  in  the 
field.  At  Constantinople  the  inhabitants  and 
the  court  manifested  on  this  occasion  the  most 
enthusiastic  joy ;  the  cannon  of  the  seraglio  were 
fired,  the  city  was  splendidly  illuminated,  and 
the  Grand  Signior,  to  testify  his  gratitude, 
established  the  order  of  the  Crescent ;  and  Lords 
Hutchinson,  Keith,  and  Elgin,  with  Admiral 
Bickerton,  and  Majors-general  Coote  and  Baird, 
were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  this  new  order 
of  knighthood,  while  fifty  gold  medals  were 
•truck,  and  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the 


army  who  had  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

During  this  arduous  contest  the  English 
army  lost  in  killed  twenty-two  officers,  and  five 
hundred  and  five  privates.*  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  the  campaign  of  1801  amounted,  in 
killed  and  prisoners,  to  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand ;f  and  their  whole  loss,  during  the  three 
years  that  they  remained  in  possession  of  Egypt, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
In  addition  to  which  they  lost,  in  the  different 
actions  and  fortresses,  one  thousand  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  five  hundred  un- 
serviceable pieces.  In  the  naval  they  suffered 
equally  with  the  military  department  in  this  dis- 
astrous expedition,  and  in  addition  to  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line  taken  or  destroyed,  eight  fri- 
gates, and  two  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen,  were 
lost  to  their  country.  And  of  the  whole  number 
of  French  troops  sent  into  Egypt  with  the  first 
expedition,  and  landed  in  that  country  at  various 
periods  during  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  only 
twenty-four  thousand  returned  to  their  native 
country. 


*  RETURN  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;,  in  the  British  army,  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt : — 
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ETURN  of  the  disposal  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  by  the  British  and  Turkish  forces:— 

Military     Chit 
Eitab.      Eitab. 

...    3,500 

...  13,672          82 

...  10,508        686 

Soldiers  dead  by  the  plague  and  other  maladies  since  the  landing  of  the  English, 

...     1,500. 

32,180        768 


General  Reynier,  in  his  "  State  of  Egypt,"  asserts,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  that  country,  the  French 
army  consisted  of  only  21,804  efficient  troops  ;  and  that  the  allied  British  and  Turkish  army  employed  to  cflecMheir 
expulsion,  amounted  to  90,700  men !  But  this  is  obviously  a  gross  exaggeration  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  authentic  documents, 
that  the  actual  number  of  British  troops,  including  the  Indian  reinforcements,  never  exceeded  24,000. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Threat  of  Invasion — Spirit  of  the  English  Nation — French  Influence  upon  the  Continent — The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  conclude  Treaties  with 
France — NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  :  Conquest  of  the  Enemy's  Settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies — Repulse  of  the  English  Fleet  under  Sir  James  Saumarez  at  Algezira,  and  the  Loss 
of  the  Hannibal — Victory  off  Algezira — Minor  Exploits  of  the  British  Navy — Unsuccessful 
Attack  on  the  French  Flotilla  in  the  Harbour  of  Boulogne — Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  in  London — Ratified  by  the  First  Consul — Congress  at  Amiens — Definitive  Treaty — 
Restoration  of  a  General  Peace, 


WHILE  the  possession  of  Egypt  was  as  yet 
uncertain,  the  consular  government  determined 
to  point  all  its  efforts  against  the  only  enemy 
either  unsubdued  or  unhumbled  by  the  arts  and 
arms  of  France.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
accordingly  collected  in  the  maritime  depart- 
ments of  France ;  ships,  guns,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats,  were  built  and  equipped ;  the  ports  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Holland  were  crowded  with  armed 
vessels  ;  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  pre- 
parations evidently  indicated  a  hostile  attempt 
against  Great  Britain.  This  menace  was  first 
recurred  to  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
not  unfrequently  practised  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sors. But  at  this  epoch,  when  Great  Britain 
possessed  an  immense  superiority  in  respect  to 
naval  force,  and  had  actually  blockaded  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  enemy,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  flotilla,  filled  with  troops,  in- 
sufficient to  alarm,  far  less  to  subdue  a  powerful 
nation,  could  cross  even  the  narrow  seas  without 
being  intercepted  by  the  numerous  squadrons 
which  were  connected  by  a  chain  of  cruisers  so 
disposed  as  to  surround  the  coasts,  and  shut 
up  all  the  harbours  belonging  to  the  French 
and  Dutch.  In  the  mean  time,  camps  had  been 
formed  at  Bruges,  Gaveline,  Boulogne,  Brest, 
Granville,  Cherburg,  and  St.  Maloes,  and  the 
deeds  about  to  be  performed  by  those  armies 
which  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bormida, 
the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  and  gained 
the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  were 
vaunted  in  the  proclamations  and  manifestos  of 
the  rulers  of  France.  They  affected  to  consider 
the  English  as  a  nation  rendered  effeminate 


by  wealth,  and  unwarlike  by  commerce  ;  and  it  BOOK  II, 

was   confidently  predicted   that  the  steel  of  the  

French  would    prove    more    than    a  match  for  CBAF.  XX. 
th«T  gold  of  the  Britons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  island  was 
in  motion ;  and  from  Penzance  to  the  Orkneys, 
as  well  as  from  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean 
to  the  confines  of  St.  George's  channel,  one 
uniform  spirit  of  patriotic  defiance  was  breathed 
by  the  inhabitants.  At  this  critical  period,  the 
volunteer  battalions  and  companies  were  in- 
creased, a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  was  formed,  the  fencible  regi- 
ments were  disciplined  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
military  art,  and  the  militia,  many  regiments  of 
which  had  served  in  Ireland,  received  a  consi- 
derable augmentation  by  means  of  the  supple- 
mentary levy.  It  appears  from  the  votes  of 
supply  for  this  year,  that  including  all  orders 
and  descriptions  of  men  ready  to  act  by  sea  and 
land,  the  amount  approached  to  nearly  half  a 
million*. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  France,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  troops,  affected  to 
blend  all  the  state  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
with  that  of  the  emperors  of  the  west ;  being 
surrounded  by  numerous  guards,  attended  by 
the  prefects  of  the  palace,  and  appearing  on 
great  occasions  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
people.  Foreign  potentates  and  princes  bent 
before  the  consular  chair,  and  the  dictum  of 
modern  Gaul  appeared  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  continent.  Those  continental 
powers  which  had  waged  war  against  the  re- 
public were  now  eager  to  supplicate  for  peace, 


*    The  supplies  Toted  in  1801  were, 

For  the  sea  service,  including  39,000  marines 135,000       Militia,  including  Irish 78,046 

Regular  forces,  including  cavalry  and  infantry 193,187       Fencibles  of  both  countries ..,..,.,..,..,. .,,31, -US 

Total  land  and  sea  force,  exclusive  of  volunteers...,'. ,.,.,437,618. 
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and  ready  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the 
victor  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  Elector 
Palatine  of  Havana  about  this  time  negotiated 
a  treaty,  by  which  he  renounced  the  duchies  of 
Juiiers,  Deux  Fonts,  and  their  dependencies, 
together  with  the  bailiwick  of  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  that 
river.  The  surrender  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt,  soon  after  pro- 
duced a  peace  between  France  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
whatever  indulgence  might  be  granted  to  any 
power  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  should  be 
extended  to  the  republic,  while  all  former  treaties 
were  lo  be  considered  as  renewed. 

But  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  still  more 
eminently  displayed  by  a  pacification  with  ano- 
ther power,  an  intimate  alliance  with  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  tranquillity  of  France. 
By  a  convention  with  the  pope,  ratified  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1801,  the  first  consul  was  not 
only  acknowledged  to  possess  all  the  privileges 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  so  far  as  concerned 
public  worship,  but  new  and  essential  immunities 
were  obtained  for  the  Galilean  church.  His 
holiness  agreed  to  procure  the  resignation  of  the 
prelates  who  had  adhered  to  the  old  establish- 
ment, and  the  chief  magistrate  was  to  nominate  to 
the  vacant  sees.  A  new  and  more  suitable  formula 
of  prayer  was  introduced  ;*  and  the  holy  father 
covenanted  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, that  those  who  had  acquired  the  alienated 
property  of  the  church  should  not  be  disturbed. 

By  a  concordat,  agreed  to  soon  after,  the 
apostolical  and  Roman  faith  was  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  catholics  were 
to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  taxes  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  public  worship.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  its  processions  and  ceremonies  were  to 
be  subjected  to  the  civil  power,  while  the  chief 
consul  was  to  be  declared  the  head  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  were 
to  make  a  solemn  promise  of  fidelity.  t 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  present  year 
was,  as  usual,  brilliant  on  the  part  of  Great 


Britain,  and  the  fleets,  squadrons,  and  detach- 
ments, whether  employed  for  home  defence,  or 
occupied  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  and  devotion 
to  the  glory  of  their  country.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  naval  power  of  Britain 
retained  its  wonted  and  resistless  superiority. 
In  the  month  of  March.  Admiral  Duckworth 
made  an  easy  capture  of  the  Swedish  Island 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  of  the  Danish 
settlements  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz, 
which  were  of  course  restored  to  those  powers, 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
islands  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Eustatia  were  also 
reduced  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  facility  ;  while  in  the  east,  the  Batavian  set- 
tlement of  Ternate,  the  chief  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  June,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  to  a  small  squadron  of  armed 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hayes. 

In  the  Mediterranean  two  severe  actions 
took  place,  the  former  of  which  proved  unfor- 
tunate, but  the  latter  removed  the  tarnish  from 
the  British  arms,  and  restored  them  to  their 
usual  lustre.  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  one 
of  the  most  brave  and  skilful  officers  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  commanded  a  squadron  of  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  which  blockaded  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Receiving  intelligence  that  three  French  line  of 
battle  ships  and  a  frigate  were  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  road  of  Algezira,  under  cover  of  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
attacking  them  in  that  situation.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  he  proceeded  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  under 
a  favourable  breeze,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of 
capturing  the  French  ships  ;  but  on  a  sudden 
the  wind  failed,  and  the  English  squadron  could 
not,  with  every  effort,  engage  the  enemy  in  a 
regular  or  close  action.  The  Hannibal,  Captain 
Ferris,  in  bearing  up,  unfortunately  took  the 
grouno1  in  a  position  where  she  lay  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  lire  from  one  of  the  land  batteries. 
Admiral  Saumarez,  perceiving  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  the  Hannibal  was  placed, 
made  an  attempt  to  silence  the  battery,  by  run- 


*  "  Domine,  sulram  fac  rempublicam ; 
"  Domine,  salvos  fac  consoles. " 

•f-  Substance  of  the  CONCORDATUM  between  Bnnnparte  anil  the  Pope. 

1.  The  catholic,  apostolical,  anil  Romish  religion  shall  be  declared  the  religion  of  the  state.— 2.  This  religion  shall 
be  protected  in  its  exterior  worship  and  itscerem.mies  ;  with  the  exceptions  of  the  processions,  which  shall  not  take  place 
but  when  the  prefects  shall  judge  that  they  will  not  he  attended  with  inconvenience. — 3.  The  chief  consul  is  declared 
head  of  the  Galilean  church. — 4.  All  the  bishoprics  of  France  shall  be  vacated,  but  the  former  titular  bishops  shall  receive 
sew  hulls  on  tlie  presentation  of  the  chief  consul —5.  The  bishops,  priests,  and  curates,  shall  make  the  promise  of 
fidelity. — 6.  Three  prelates  shall  never  l:ave  leave  to  return  to  France,  »iz.  the  cardinals  ol  Rohan  and  Montmorenry^and 
the  bishop  of  Arras. — 7.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  concordat  urn,  there  shall  he  (Stablished  in  each  arrondisscment  an 
office,  where  the  catholics  shall  iuscrib.-  their  names,  and  where  they  shall  pay.  to  defray  the  expense  of  public  worship, 
a  tenth  of  their  taxes. — 8.  All  thepirochi-l  diunli^s  shall  be  restored  tn  tiii-  communes. — !>.  lu  the  approaching  nomina- 
tion of  cardinals,  three  hats  shall  be  given  to  France  upon  the  presentation  of  the  chief  consul. 
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ning  his  own  ship  between  her  and  the  shore : 
but  this  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  for  being 
himself  placed  at  a  distance  of  only  three  cables' 
length  from  another  battery,  the  admiral  was 
compelled  to  retire,  and  to  his  inexpressible 
chagrin,  to  leave  the  Hannibal  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  :  Captain  Ferris,  although  at  length 
forced  to  strike,  maintained  the  contest  with 
distinguished  constancy,  and  suffered  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  men  in  killed  and 
•wounded,  before  he  surrendered  his  vessel  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  French,  unaccustomed  to  triumph  on 
the  ocean,  seemed  much  elated  with  this  advan- 
tage, which  their  public  prints  magnified  into  a 
great  naval  victory  ;  three  of  their  ships  of  war 
having,  as  they  asserted,  beaten  six  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  destruction  of  the  modern  Car- 
thage was  predicted  from  the  loss  of  her  Han- 
nibal !  The  failure  of  this  enterprise  cast  a 
momentary  shade  over  the  reputation  of  the 
British  admiral,  who  was  ardently  impatient  for 
an  opportunity  to  avenge  his  country,  and  to  re- 
establish his  own  renown. 

By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  British 
officers  and  seamen,  who  received  every  assist- 
ance from  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  the  whole 
squadron,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pompee, 
was  speedily  refitted  and  ready  for  sea,  when  a 
new  and  more  propitious  opportunity  occurred  of 
distinguishing  their  valour.  The  three  sail  of 
French  line  of  battle  ships  engaged  in  the  late 
action  had  been  reinforced  by  five  more,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin  de  MorenOj 
as  well  as  by  a  French  seventy-four*  carrying  a 
broad  pendant.*  These  vessels,  together  with 
the  Hannibal,  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
warped  into  deep  water,  and  a  number  of  fri- 
gates and  gun-boats,  got  under  weigh  with  an 
intention  of  returning  to  Cadiz  safe,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  numbers,  and  assured,  as  they 
imagined,  of  an  easy  victory,  in  c.ise  of  a  con- 
test with  a  detachment  which  had  been  so 
recently  foiled.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
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feriority    of   his    force,t    Sir    James  Saumarez  BOOK  II. 

once  more  hoisted  the  signal  for  battle,  and  fol 

lowed  the  enemy,  who  had  just  cleared  Cabareta  CHAP.  XX. 
Point,  at  eight   o'clock   in   the   evening   of  the 
13th   of  July.     Captain  Keates  having  received 
orders  to  attack  the  sternmost  ship,  and   keep 

between  the  fleet  and  the  shore,  the  Superb  ac 

cordingly  made  sail,  and  began  the  engagement 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  firing  on  several 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  formed  a  cluster, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  engaged 
with  each  other  through  mistake.  The  Caesar, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  began  also  to 
open  on  a  Spanish  three-decker  that  had  hauled 
her  wind  ;  but  the  Spanish  ship  was  soon  after 
observed  to  be  in  flames,  and  shortly  after  ran 
on  board  another  vessel  of  the  same  force,  to> 
which  the  conflagration  extended  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short,  but 
awful  period,  they  both  blew  up.  These  vessels 
proved  to  be  the  San  Herminigeldo,  and  the- 
Real  Carlos,  each  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns,  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the 
former  carrying  the  admiral's  flag,  and  hath  of 
them  officered  from  the  noble  families  in -Spain. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  English  commander,  per- 
ceiving from  the  first  that  these  ships-  coald 
present  no  formidable  resistance  during  the  rest 
of  the  action,  passed  on  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Superb,  Captain  Keates,  then  engaged 
with  the  St.  Antonio,  of  seventy-four  guns,  car- 
rying the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Le 
Roy,  which  had  before  been  silenced,  and  now; 
struck  her  colours.  After  the  firing  had  ceased, 
it  became  so  dark  that  none  of  the  enemy's 
squadron  were  visible  ;  the  Cssar,  however,  con- 
tinued her  course,  during  a  heavy  gale,  i n  chase 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  at  the  approach? 
of  the  morning  could  only  discover  one  French 
ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable,  of- 
eighty-four  guns,  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
channel  leading  through  the  shoals  of  Conil. 
But  as  the  wind  suddenly  failed  at  this  moment, 
only  one  ship  was  enabled  to  bring  her  t«-i 


*  COMBINED  SQUADROV. 

Slips'  Names.  Guns.  Captains. 

Admiral  Real  Carlns 112    Don  J.  Esquera. 

8an  Hi-riuiniiri-ldo 112     Don  J.  Ernparan. 

J>an  Fernando 94     Don  J.  Malina. 

Arg-onauta 80     Don  J.  Harrera. 

S.Aug-iistin 74     Don  R.  Jopete. 

S.  Antonio  74     (French    broad  pendant.) 

Formidable 84 

Dessaix    74 

Imlornpfable    ...„ 84 

f   This    vessel    returned 
Hannibal 74     •}       to    Alg-ezira   before 

f        the  action. 
Besides  four  frigates,  and  two  armed  vessels  and  gun-boatf, 

(No.  -25.) 
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Guns. 


Cuosar 80 

Spencer 74 

Venerable   74 

Superb 74 

Audacious  74 

Thames   32 

Calpe  12 

Louisa , 8 

4  Z 
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Caplaiai. 

Rear-admiral  Sir   James 

Saumarez. 
Captain  Jahleel  Breuton.- 

Captain  Darby. 

Hood. 

Keates. 

Peard. 

Hollis. 

lion.  Captain  Dunda». 
Lieutenant  Truscott. 
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BOOK  II.  action  ;  and  Captain  Hood,  after  a  spirited  en- 

gagciuent,  had  nearly  silenced  the  enemy,  when 

CHAP.  XX.  his  mainmast,  which  had  been  wounded  before, 
v^^    --«w^  Was  unfortunately  shot  away,  and  a  calm  ensuing, 
1801       tjle  Formidable  effected  her  escape  into  Cadiz. 
The  Venerable  soon  after  struck  on  a  bank,  and 
•was  for  some  time  threatened  with  ship-wreck, 
but  fortunately  she  was  at  length  extricated  from 
her  perilous  situation,  with  the  loss  of  her  mast 
only,    and  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Gibraltar. 
Thus  ended  an  action  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  was  immense  ;  and  although  the  con- 
fused state  of  the  fleet,  and  the  accidental  des- 
truction of  two  first-rates,  rendered  the  victory 
less     difficult,    yet   the  original    design  of  the 
admiral  to  engage  ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  one 
eighty  and  four  seventy-four  gun  ships,  evinced 
a  degree  of  gallantry  which  reflected  honour  to 
the    English   name ;  and   Sir   James   Saumarez 
was  gratified  with  the  thanks  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,   and   rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
—        During  the   naval   campaign  of  this  year, 
Captain  Rowley  Bulteel,  in  the  Belliqueux,  with 
a  convoy  of  East-Indiamen,  which  were  mistaken 
by  the  enemy  for  men  of  war,  captured  the  French 
frigates,  La  Concorde  and  La  Medee,  the  former 
of  forty- four  and  the  latter  of  thirty-six  guns,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brazil,  forming  part  of  a 
squadron   which  had  committed  great  depreda- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Africa.      The  fleet  under 
Vice-admiral  Rainier  in  the  East  Indies  seized  a 
number  of  valuable  prizes,  particularly  two  Dutch 
ships  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Java.     Captain  T. 
Manby,    in  the  Bourdelois,  belonging  to  Rear- 
admiral  Duckworth's  detachment  in  the  West- 
Indies,  nearly  about  the  same  time  dispersed  a 
small  armament  fitted  out  by  Victor  Hughes  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  outward-bound 
convoy.     In  the  Mediterranean  an  action  singu- 
larly severe  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  February, 
hetween  the  Phcebe,  Captain  R.  Barlow,  and  the 
French  frigate  L'Africaine,    of  forty-four  guns 
and    seven    hundred  and  fifteen  men,  of  whom 
many  were  soldiers  bound  for  Egypt :  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate,  though  incapable  of  con- 
tending  with  the  British  vessel,  would  not  yield 
until  his  ship  became  a  mere  wreck,  with  five  feet 
•water  in  her  hold ;  all  his  guns  were  also  dis- 
mounted, and  his  decks  crowded  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead  ;  the  number  of  the  latter  amounted 
to  two  hundred,  and  the  wounded  to  ene  hundred 
and    forty-three,    while   the    loss  on  board  the 
Phoebe  amounted  only  to  one  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.     Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Speedy  sloop, 
of  fourteen   four-pounders,    and  fifty-four  men 
and  boys,  performed  a  brilliant  exploit,  by  board- 
ing and  capturing  the  Spanish  Zebeck  frigate,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen 


seamen  and  marines,  oft'  Barcelona.  His  lord- 
ship also  distinguished  himself  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  vessel,  along  with  Captain  Pul- 
ling, of  the  Kangaroo  sloop  of  war,  and  after  a 
spirited  and  successful  attack  on  a  convoy,  an- 
chored on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  on  which  occasion, 
a  detachment  from  the  British  vessels  landed  and 
blew  up  the  tower  of  Almarana. 

But  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting 
exploits  of  this  campaign  still  remains  to  be 
recorded.  Lord  Nelson,  having  collected  a 
flotilla,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  (heir 
own  ports,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  menace  of 
invasion.  He  accordingly  hoisted  his  flag  on  (he 
2d  of  August,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  on 
board  the  Medusa,  and  proceeded  with  two  sail 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  several  smaller 
vessels,  to  Boulogne,  where  the  French  had 
assembled  a  great  number  of  gun-boats,  armed- 
brigs,  and  lugger-rigged  flats.  Perceiving  that 
twenty-four  of  these  were  anchored  in  a  line  in 
front  of  the  harbour,  a  signal  was  hoisted,  on 
which  the  bombs  weighed  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  threw  their  shells  with  such  effect,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  three  of  the  flats  and 
brigs  were  sunk,  and  six  driven  on  shore. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  upon  this  occasion  had 
evinced  great  humanity,  by  issuing  strict  orders 
to   spare   the  town,  was  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the   flotilla  might  be  captured   by  a 
bold  and  well -concerted  evolution,  to  be  perform- 
ed by  the  boats  of  his  squadron.    He  accordingly 
directed  the  expedition  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  August,    by  five  divisions, 
(one  of  which  carried  howitzers)  under  the  com- 
mand   of    five    captains    of   the    royal    navy.* 
Having  left  the  Medusa  within  half  an  hour  of 
midnight,  they  immediately  steered  for  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  the  firing  commenced  before 
one,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with 
the  tide  and  half  tide,  which  must  always  make 
attacks  in  the  night  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel 
very   uncertain,    the   divisions   separated  ;    and 
from  not  all  arriving  at  the  same  moment  with 
Captain  Parker,  was  to  be  attributed  the  want  of 
success.     "  The  most  astonishing  bravery,"  says 
Lord  Nelson,    in  a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
dated  August  the  16th,  "  was  evinced  by  many  of 
our  officers  and  men,  and  Captains  Somerville, 
Cotgrave,  and  Parker,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost."     (Captain  Jones,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide,  was  thrown  to  the  westward  of  the 
line.)     "  Conn,  in  the  command  of  the  howitzer 
boats,  did  every  thing  that  was  possible  :   indeed 
all  behaved   well,  and  it  was  their  misfortune  to 
be  sent  on  a  service  in  which  the  precautions  of 
the  enemy  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  succeed. 
We  have  lost,"  adds  the  vice-admiral,  "many 
brave  officers  and  men,  ene  hundred  and  seventy - 


*  Captains  Somerrilte,  Cotgrare,  Parker,  Jones,  and  Conn. 
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two  killed  and  wounded.  My  gallant,  dear 
friend,  Captain  Parker,  wlio  was  my  aide-de- 
camp, had  his  thigh  very  much  shattered  ;  I  have 
my  fears  for  his  life.*  The  loss  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  the  object  was  great.  The  flotilla, 
brigs,  and  flats,  were  moored  by  the  bottom  to 
the  shore  and  each  other  by  chains  ;  therefore, 
although  several  of  them  were  carried,  yet  the 
very  heavy  lire  of  musketry  from  the  shore  which 
overlooked  the  flotilla,  forced  our  people  to  de- 
sist, without  being  able,  as  I  am  told,  to  set  them 
on  fire." 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  of  course  occa- 
sioned great  exultation  in  France ;  but  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  exhibited  an  unusual 
degree  of  moderation  on  this  occasion  ;  and  treat- 
ing the  late  engagement  as  a  mere  skirmish, 
observed,  "  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
grenadiers  of  Italy"  had  displayed  their  ordinary 
bravery,  and  obtained  their  usual  success.  But 
the  first  consul  had  long'been  aware  that  neither 
his  ports  nor  his  fleets  were  secure  from  the  en- 
4erprise  and  valour  of  English  seamen,  and  was 
no  longer  desirous  of  intrusting  their  safety  to  the 
chances  of  failure,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune.  In 
addition  to  this  consideration,  the  situation  of  the 
French  colonies  in  America  had  become  a  source 
of  perpetual  vexation,  and  he  had  been  for  some 
time  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Egypt,  the  sur- 
render of  which  was  not  yet  known  in  Europe. 
Ambitious  of  every  species  of  glory,  he  now  ap- 
peared desirous  of  the  blessing  of  tranquillity, 
and  of  adding  to  his  military  renown  the  title  of 
"  The  pacificator  of  Europe." 

While  every  shore  re-echoed  with  the 
thunder  of  hostility,  and  opposing  fleets  and 
armies  by  turns  threatened  the  coasts  of  Britain 
and  of  France  with  insult  and  invasion,  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  become  heartily 
tired  of  a  war  long  since  devoid  of  any  fixed  or 
rational  object.  Fortunately,  too,  it  was  the 
interest  of  their  respective  rulers  to  close  the 
scene  of  carnage,  and  either  to  feel  or  affect  to 
feel  sentiments  of  moderation.  After  so  many 
splendid  acquisitions  on  the  continent,  Bonaparte 
evidently  panted  for  peace,  which,  by  restoring 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  to  the 
republic,  would  confer  reputation  and  stability 
on  his  administration  ;  while  in  England,  the  new 
ministry  became  anxious  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown  by  means  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  people.  For  some  time  past  an  active  inter- 
course had  taken  place  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Flags  of  truce  and  of  defiance  were 
actually  displayed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  strait ;'  so  that  while  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk 
were  bombarded  and  blockaded  by  hostile  squad- 
rons, the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais  were  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  packet-boats  and  the 
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Thuilleries.     At   length,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the 

English  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  CHAP.  XX. 
a  long  but  secret  correspondence  with  M.  Otto,  ^-*"Y~»~ ' 
the  French  negociator,  announced,  on  the  first  of  1802 
October,  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  England  on  the  one  part,  and 
Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  on  the  other.  This 
intelligence  was  immediately  communicated  in  a 
note  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  diffused  general 
satisfaction  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  At 
the  end  of  eleven  days,  the  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul, 
was  brought  from  Paris  by  Colonel  Lauriston, 
who,  as  well  as  the  French  plenipotentiary,  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in 
his  carriage  by  the  populace.  Amiens,  the  city 
assigned  for  the  discussion  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
was  visited  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  by  the 
ministers  of  the  respective  powers  :  on  which, 
occasion  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  represented 
Great  Britain  :  Citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte,  coun- 
sellor ef  state,  France;  Don  John  Nicholas 
Azara,  Spain  ;  and  Roger  John  Schimmel- 
penninck,  Holland. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at  Amiens, 
public  expectation  was  amazingly  excited  by 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  but  at  length  the  long 
expected  treaty  was  signed,  ratified,  and  promul- 
gated, according  to  the  established  forms.  This 
event  diffused  the  most  lively  joy  throughout 
the  British  empire  :  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of 
men  hailed  the  return  of  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace  with  rapture;  while  bonfires,  illuminations, 
and  entertainments,  exhibited  but  a  faint  expres- 
sion of  the  general  joy.  Nor  were  the  French 
less  eager  to  celebrate  a  period,  which  to  them 
might  be  considered  less  a  cessation  from  the 
innumerable  evils  of  war,  than  a  triumphal  epoch, 
when  the  independence  for  which  they  had  so 
long  combated  was  not  only  nseertaiued,  but 
their  innumerable  acquisitions  solemnly  recog- 
nized in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  mankind. 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE, 

Between  his  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  one  part :  und  the 
French  Republic,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  the  Batarian  Republic,  on  the  other  part. 

HIS  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  First  Consul  of  tlu-  French 
Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  being- animated 
with  an  equal  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
have  laid  the  foundafion  of  peace,  in  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles signed  at  London  the  1st  of  October,  JS01,  (9th 
Vendemiaire,  year  10.) 

And  as,  by  the  15th  article  of  (he  said  preliminaries,  it 
has  been  stipulated,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be 
named  on  each  side,  who  should  proceed  to  Amiens,  for  th» 
purpose  of  conducting'  a  definitive  treaty,  in  concert  witfc 
the  allies  of  the  contracting  powers  : 


*  His  lordship's  fears  were  but  too  well  grounded;  the  captain  died  of  his  wound*. 
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BOOK  II.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  named  fur  his  plenipotentiary  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  kuight  of  the  most  illustrious  order  of 
the  Garter,  privy  counsellor  to  his  majesty,  general  of 
his  armies,  &c. ;  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  the  Citizen  Joseph  Bona- 
pirte,  counsellor  of  state  ;  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain 
anil  the  Indies,  and  the  g-overnment  ol  the  Batavian  Repub- 
lic, have  named  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  videlicet,  his 
catholic  majesty,  Don  Joseph  Nicholas  d'Azara,  his  coun- 
sellor of  state,  knight  of  the  great  cross,  of  the  order  of 
Charles  111.  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic, &c. ;  aud  the  government  of  the'  Batavian  Republic, 
Roger  John  Srhimmelpenniuck,  their  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Republic;  who,  after  having  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  full  powers,  which  are  transcribed 
at  the  end  of  the  present  treaty,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
low ing  articles  : 

Art.  1.  Thr.re  shall  be  peace,  friendship,  and  good  un- 
derstating, between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kio^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, on  the  one  part  ;  and  the  French  Republic,  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Spain,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and 
the  Butavian  Republic,  on  the  other  part.  The  contract- 
ing parlies  shall  give  the  greatest  attention  to  maintain 
between  themselves  aud  their  states  a  perfect  harmony, 
and  without  allowing,  on  either  side,  any  kind  of  hosti- 
lities, by  sea  or  land,  to  be  committed,  for  any  cause,  or 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

They -shall  carefully  avoid  every  thing  which  might 
hereafter  affect  the  union  happily  re-established,  and  they 
shall  not  afford  any  assistance  or  protection,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  those  who  should  cause  prejudice  to  any  of 
them. 

II.  All  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by 
land  as  by   st-a,  and  the  hostages  carried  away,  or  given 
during  the  war,  and  to  this  day,  shall  be  restored,  without 
ransom,  in  six  weeks  at  latest,  to  be  computed  from  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the   ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
and  on  paying  the  debts  they  have  contracted  during  their 
captivity.     Each  contracting  party  shall  respectively  dis- 
charge the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  any  of  the 
contracting  parties,  for  the  subsistence  and   maintenance  of 
the   prisoners  in  the  countries  where  they  have  been  de- 
tained.    For  this  purpose  a  commission  shall   be  appointed 
by  agreement,  which  shall  be  specially  charged  to  ascertain 
and  regulate  the  compensation  which  may  be  due  to  either 
of  the  contracting   powers.     The  time  and  place  where  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  he  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this    article,    shall    assemble,  shall  also  be  fixed  upon  by 
agreement  ;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  expenses  occasioned,  not  only  by  the  prisoners  of 
the  respective  nations,  but  also  by  the  foreign  troops,  who, 
before  they  were  made  prisoners,  were  in  the  pay,  or  at  the 
disposal  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties. 

III.  His  Britannic   Majesty    restores    to  the  French 
Republic,  and  her  allies,  namely,  his  catholic  majesty  and  the 
Balavian  Republic,  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  which 
belonged  to  them  respectively,  and  which  had  been  occu- 
pied or  conquered  by  the  British  forces  in  the  course  of  the 
•war,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

IV.  His   catholic    majesty    cedes    and  guarantees,  in 
full  right  and   sovereignly,  to  his    Britannic  Majesty,  the 
island  of  Trinidad. 

V.The  Batavian  Republic  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full 
right  and  sovereignty,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  all  the 
possessions  and  establishments  in  the  islamU  of  Ceylon, 
which  belonged,  before  the  war,  to  the  liepnblic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  or  to  their  East-India  company. 

VI.  1  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remains  in  full  sovereignty 
to  the  Ha'aviaii  Republic,  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  ships  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  other 
rontracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  put  in  there,  and 
10  purchase  such  supplies  as  they  muy  stand  in  neid  of,  as 


heretofore,  without  paying  any  other  duties  than  those  to 
which  the  ships  of  the  Batavian  Republic  are  subjected. 

VII.  The  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faith- 
ful majesty  are  maintained  in  their  integrity,  such  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  limits  of  French  and  Portuguese 
Guiana  shall  be  determined  by  the  river  Arawari,  which  falls 
into  the  ocean  below  North  Cape,  near  the  isle  Neuve,  anil 
the  island  of  Penitence,  about  a  degree  and  one-third  of 
north  latitude.  These  limits  shall  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  Arawari,  from  that  of  its  mouths  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  North  Cape  to  its  source,  and- 
thence  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source  to  the  river  Branco, 
towards  the  west.  The  northern  bank  of  the  river  Arawari, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  the  lands  which  are  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  line  of  the  limits  above  fixed,  shall 
consequently  belong  in  full  sovereignty  to  tire  French  Repub- 
lic. The  southern  hank  of  the  said  river  from  its  source, 
and  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  the  said  line  i>f  demark* 
ation,  shall  belong  to  her  most  faithful  majesty.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Arnwari  shall  be  common  to  both  nations. 

The  arrangements  which  have  taken  place  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  of  Lisbon,  for  the  settlement  of  theis 
frontiers  in  Europe,  shall  however  be  executed,  conformably 
to  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 

VIII.  The  territories,  possessions,  and  rights,  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  are  hereby  maintained  in  their  integrity, 
such  as  they  were  previous  to  the  war. 

IX.  The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged. 

X.  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,    aud  Comino,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  shall 
he  held  by  it  upon  the  same  conditions  on  which  the  order 
held   them  previous   to  the  war,  and  under  the  following- 
stipulations  : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,    whose  limgues  shall  continue  to 
subsist  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
are  invited  to  return  to  Malta,  as  soon  as  that  exchange  shall  have 
taken  place.     They  shall  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  grand  master,  to  be  chosen  from-  among  the 
natives  of  those  nations  which  preserve  langues,  if  no  such  election 
have  been  already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace.     It  is  understood  that  an  election  which 
shall  have  been  made  subsequent  to  that  period,  shall  alone  be  con* 
sidered  as  valid,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  which-  shall  havt 
taken  place  at  any  time  previous  to  the  said  period. 

2.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Republic, 
being  desirous  of  placing  the  order  of   St.  John,  and  the  island  of 
Malta,  in  a  state  of  entire  independence  on  each  of  those  powers,  do 
agree,  that  there  shall  be  henceforth  no  English  nor  French  langues  ; 
and  that  no  individual  belonging  to  either  of  the  said  powers  shall 
be  admissible  into  the  order. 

3.  A  Maltese  langue  shall  be  established,  to  be  supported  out 
of  tile  land  revenues  and  commercial  duties  of  the  island.     There  shall 
be  dignities,  with  appointments,    and   an  auberge,    appropriated  t» 
this  langue ;  no  proofs  of  nobility  shall  be  necessary  for  the  admission 
of  knights  of  the  said  langue  ;  they  shall  be  competent  to  hold  every 
office,  and  to  enjoy  every  privilege,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  knights 
of  the  other  langues.    The  municipal,  revenue,  civil,    jud'eial,  and 
other  offices  under  the  government  of  the  island,   shall  be  filled 
at  least  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Comino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  evacuate  the  island 
and  its  dependencies  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done  :  at  that  period  the  island  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  order  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is,  provided 
that  the  grand  master,  or  commissioners  fully  empowered  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  be  upon  the  .island  to  receive  possession  ; 
and  that  the  force  to  be  furnished  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  as  hereafter 
stipulated,  shall  be  arrived  there. 

5.  The  garrison  of  the  island  shall,  at  all  times,  consist  at  least 
one  half  of  native  Maltese ;  and  the  order  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
recruiting  for  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  from  the  natives  of  those 
countries  only  that  shall  continue   to   possess    langnes.     The  native 
Maltese  troops  shall  be  officered  by  Maltese :  the  supreme  command 
of  the  garrison,  aj  well  as  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  shall  be 
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invested  in  the  grand-master  of  the  order ;  and  he  shall  not  be  at 
Jiberty  to  divest  himself  of  it,  even  for  a  time,  except  in  favour 
of  a  knight  of  the  order,  anil  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
council  of  the  order. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino, 
as  well  as  the  present  arrangement,  shall  be  under  the  protection 
and  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Prussia. 

7.  The  perpetual  neutrality   of  the  order  and  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  its  dependencies,  is  hereby  declared. 

8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  all  nations,  who  shall  pay  equal  and  moderate  duties.     These 
duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Maltese  langue,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  paragraph  5,  to  that  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  of  the  island,   and  to  that  of  a  Lazaretto,  open  to 
all  flags. 

9.  The  Barbary  States  arc  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
two  preceding  paragraphs,    until,    by  means  of  an  arrangement  to  be 
made  by  the  contracting  parties,  the  system  of  hostility  which  subsists 
between   the  said  Barbary  States,  the  Order  of    St.  John,  and  the 
powers  possessing  langues  or  taking  part  in  tile  formation  of  them, 
shall  be  terminated. 

10.  The  order  shall  be  governed,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters,  by  the  same  statutes  that  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
knights  quitted  the  island,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  not  be  derogated 
from  by  the  preseiit  treaty. 

11.  The  stipulations  contained  in  paragraphs  S,  5,  7,  S,  and  10, 
shall  be  converted  HI  to  laws  and  perpetual  statutes  of  the  order,  in  the 
customary  manner.     And  the  grand-master  (or,  if  he  should  not  be 
in  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  restitution  to  the  order,  his  representa- 
tive), as  well  as  his  successors,  shall  be  bound  to  make  oath  to  observe 
them  punctually. 

12.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  two  thousand 
men,  natives  of  his  dominions,  to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the  several 
fortresses  upon  the  island.     This  force  shall  remain  there  for  one  year, 
from  the  period  of  tlie  restitution  of  the  island  to  the  knights  ;  after 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  order  of  St.  John  shall  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  have  raised  a  sufficient  force 
to  garrison  the  island  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
paragraph  5,  the  Neapolitan  troops  shall  remain,  until  they  shall  be 
relieved  by  another  force  judged  to  be  sufficient  by  the  said  powers. 

l.~.  The  spveral  powers  specified  in  paragraph  6,  videlicet,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  1'russia,  shall  be  invited 
to  accede  to  the  present  arrangement. 

XI.  Th<>  French   forces  shall  evacuate  tlir  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  Roman  territory  ;  the  English  forces  shall 
in  like  manner   evacuate   Porto    Ferrajo,  and  generally  all 
Ihe  ports  mid  islands  which  they  may  occupy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  in  the  Adriatic. 

XII.  The    evacuations,     cessions,    ami    resolutions, 
stipulated  for  by  the  present  treaty,  except  where  otherwise 
expressly   provided   Cor,   shall  take  place   in   Europe  Within 
•  me  month,  in  the  continent  and   seas  of  America  and  of 
\frica    in  three   months,  and  in  the  continent  anil  seas  of 
Asia  \\ithin  sLi  months,  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
definitive  treaty. 

XIII.  In  all  the   cases   (if  restitution  agreed  upon  liy 
the   present  treaty,   the  fortiftoBtioni   shall  be  delivered   up 
in  the  state  in  which  they  may  luue  hrtn  at  the  time  of  the 
signature    of  the  preliminary    trentv  ;    au<l  all  the   works 
which  shall  have  been  constructed  since  the  occupation  shall 
remain  untouched. 

It  i?  farther  agreed,  that,  in  all  the  cases  of  cession 
stipulated,  there  shall  he  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  condition  or  nation  I  hey  may  he,  a  term  of  three 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  notification  of  this  present 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing'  of  their  property 
acquired  and  possessed  either  before  or  during  the  war;  in 
which  term  of  three  years  they  may  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  and  enjoyment  of  their  property. 

The  fi'\me  privilege  is  grunted  in  (he  countries  restored 
(o  all  those,  whether  inhabitants  or  others,  who  shall  have 
(No.  20.) 
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time  when  those  countries  were  in  the  possession  of  Great  

Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  (he  countries  restored 
or  ceded,  it  is  agreed,  that  none  of  them  shall  be  prose- 
cuted, disturbed,  or  molested,  in  their  persons  or  proper- 
ties, under  any  pretext,  on  account  of  their  conduct  or 
political  opinions,  or  of  their  attachment  to  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  nor  on  any  other  account,  except  that  of 
debts  contracted  to  individuals,  or  on  account  of  acts  pos- 
terior to  the  present  treaty. 

XIV.  All  sequestrations  imposed  by  any  of  the  parties 
on  the  funded   property,  revenues,  or  debts,  of  whatever 
description,  belonging1  to  any  of  the  contracting-  powers,  or 
to  their  subjects  or  citizens,  shall  be  taken  off  immediately 
after  the  signature  of  this  definitive  treaty.     The  derision 
of  all  claims  brought  forward  by  individuals,  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  ot  the  contracting  powers   respectively, 
against  individuals,  subjects,    or   citizens,   of   any   of  the 
oihcrs,   for  rights,  debts,  property,  or  effects  whatsoever, 
which,  according  to  received  usages  and  the  law  of  nations, 
ought  to  revive  at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be  heard  and 
decided  before  competent  tribunals  ;  and   all  cases  prompt 
and  ample   justice  shall   be  administered   in  the  countries 
where  the  claims  were  made. 

XV.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are 
replaced  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  were  previous 
to  the  war ;   the   French  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting 
such  wood  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  in  the  bays  of  For- 
tune and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  notification  of  the  present  treaty. 

XVI.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of  complaint  and 
dispute  which  may  arise  on  account  of  prizes  which  may 
have  been  made  at  sea  after  the  signature  of  the  prelimin- 
ary articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  the  vessels  and 
eftects  which  may  have  been  taken  in  the  British  Channel, 
and  in  the  North  Sea,  after  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be 
computed  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratificati  >ns  of  (hit  said 
preliminary  articles,   shall   be  restored  on  each  side  ;   that 
the  term  shall  be  one  month  from  the  British  Channel  and 
the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Canary  islands  inclusively, 
whether  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  months 
from  the  said  Canary   Islands  as  far  as  the  equator ;  and, 
lastly,  five  months  in  all  other  parts  of  (he  world,  without 
any  exception,  or  any   more  particular  description  of  time 
or  place. 

XVII.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other  agents 
of  the  contraciing  powers,  shall  enjoy  respectively,  in  the 
states  of  the  said  powers,  Ihe  same  rank,  privileges,  prero- 
gatives, and  immunities,  which  public  agents  of  the  same 
class  enjoyed  previous  to  the  war. 

XV  111.  The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  which 
was  established  in  the  republic,  formerly  called  (he  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  now  the  Batavian  republic, 
having  suffered  losses  there,  as  well  in  private  property  as 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  constitution  adopted  in 
that  country,  an  adequate  compensation  shall  be  procured 
for  the  said  branch  of  (he  house  of  Nassau  for  the  said 
losses. 

XIX.  The  present  definitive  treaty  of  peace  is  declared 
common  to   the  Sublime  "tt«man  Porte,  the  all/  of  hi* 
Britannic  Majesty  ;   and  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be  invited 
to  transmit  its  act  of  accession  thereto  with  the  shortest 
delay  possible. 

XX.  It  is  agreed,   that  the  contracting  parties  shall, 
on   requisitions  made  by  them  respectively,    or   by   their 
ministers  or   officers    duly   authorised  to   make  the  same, 
deliver  up  to  justice  persons  accused  of  cvimes  of  murder, 
forgery,  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed   within   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party,  provided  that  this  shall 
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BOOK  II.  be  done  only  when  the  evidence  of  the  criminality  should  be 
.  so  authenticated,  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the 

CBAP  XX  Person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  appre- 
k>  hension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  offence  had  been 
there  committed.  The  expenses  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  those  who  make  the 
requisition.  It  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not 
regard  in  any  manner  crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  frau- 
dulent bankruptcy,  committed  antecedently  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  definitive  treaty. 

XXI.  The  contracting-  parties  promise  to  observe  sin- 
cerely and  bond  fide  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  present 
twaty,  and   they  will  not  suffer  the  same  to  be  infringed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  ; 
and  the  said  contracting  parties  generally  and   reciprocally 
guarantee  to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty. 

XXII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  thirty  days,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Paris. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipoten- 
tiaries, have  signed  with  our  hands,  and  in  virtue  of  our 
respective  full  powers,  the  present  definitive  treaty,  and 
have  caused  our  respective  seals  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 'March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  ;  the  sixth  Ger- 
minal, year  ten  of  the  French  Republic. 
(L.  S.)  CORNWALLIS. 

(L.  S.)  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 

(L  S.)  J.  NICHOLAS  DE  AZARA- 

(L.  S.)  K.  J.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

Separate  Article. 

IT  is  agreed,  that  the  omission  of  some  titles,  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  to  the  persons  concerned. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, made  use  of  in  all  the  copies  of  the  present  treaty, 
shall  not  form  an  example,  which  may  be  alleged  or  quoted 
as  a  precedent,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice  the  contracting 
powers  whose  languages  have  not  been  used  ;  and  that  for 
the  future,  what  has  been  observed,  and  ought  to  he  observ- 
ed, with  regard  to,  and  on  the  part  of,  powers  which  are  in 
practice  and  possession  of  giving  and  receiving  copies  of 
like  treaties  in  any  other  languages  shall  be  conformed  with  ; 
the  present  treaty  having  neveriheless  the  same  force  and 
virtue  as  if  the  aforesaid  practice  had  been  therein  observed. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  the  French  Republic, 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  have 
signed  the  present  separate  article,  and  have  caused  our 
respective  seals  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  ;  the  sixth  Germinal, 
year  ten  of  the  French  Republic. 

(L.  S.)  CORNWALLIS. 

(L.  S.)  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 

(L.  S.)  J.  NICHOLAS  DE  AZARA. 

(L.  S.)  R.  J.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

The  sacrifices   made    by    England  in  the 
above  treaty,  were  both  numerous  and  important ; 


as  the  cessions  on  her  part  consisted   of  all  the 
possessions  and    colonies  captured   or   acquired 
during1  the   war,    with    the    exceptions    of  the 
Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  Ceylon.     It  was  however  stipulated, 
on  behalf  of  her  allies,  that  the  territories  of  her 
most  faithful  majesty,   the   Queen   of  Portugal, 
were  to  be  maintained  in   their  integrity,   in  the 
same  manner  as  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war;  but  an    agreement  was  entered  into 
in   opposition   to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this 
article,   that  the  limits   of  French    Guiana,    in 
America,  should  be  extended,  and  .the  dominions 
of  Portugal  in   Europe  curtailed,  conformably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Badajos.     The 
house  of  Nassau  was  also  to  receive  an  adequate 
compensation    for  its  losses  in   Holland  ;  yet   it 
appeared  by  a    separate   declaration,  signed   on 
the  same  day  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch  ministers,  that 
the  Batavian    Republic  was  not  to  furnish  any 
part  of  the  indemnity  :   certain  it  is  that  th6  inter- 
position of  Great  Britain  excited  so  little  grati- 
tude in  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that 
after  addressing  a  letter  to  the  king,  he  left  Eng- 
land with   the  most  unequivocal  expressions   of 
disapprobation.     The  French  princes,  in   behalf 
of  whom  England  appeared  at  one  time  to  have 
armed,    and   for    whose   cause  the   kings  of  the 
continent  at  first  took  the  field,  were  left  unno- 
ticed ;  while  the  unfortunate  house  of  Savoy,  the 
dominions  of  which  had   been   specifically  gua- 
ranteed, was  left  to  its  fate. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
important  contests  of  modern  times — a  contest  in 
which  not  one  of  the  great  objects  priginally 
aimed  at  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  was 
obtained  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  few  nations  which  stood  aloof 
during  the  struggle,  derived  immense  benefits 
from  their  prudence,  or  good  fortune.  The  pro- 
gress and  issue  of  this  contest  sufficiently  prove, 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  sacrifice  freely  at  the  altar  of  peace  ;  to  ply 
the  loom  and  the  shuttle  ;  to  cultivate  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  the  products  of  agriculture;  to 
raise  the  minerals  from  its  bowels,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  social  life  ;  to  unbind  the  sail  of  com- 
merce to  the  gale  ;  and  never  to  engage  in  any 
but  a  just  and  necessary  war,  the  aim  of  which 
is  defined,  and  the  object  attainable 
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THE  exertions  of  Britain  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  were  unequalled  perhaps  in  the 
annals  of  nations.  Two  hundred  sail  ofline-of- 
battle  ships  ;  a  military  force  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men  ;  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling 
paid  in  loans  and  subsidies  ;  a  public  debt  before 
deemed  intolerable,  enlarged  to  a  frightful  mag- 
nitude; and  an  immense  annual  taxation  dou- 
bled: such  were  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  period  of  the 
ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
succeeded  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens. 

No  nation  ever  suffered  equal  privations 
with  equal  constancy.  The  stockholder  beheld 
the  value  of  his  capital  diminished  more  than  one 
half,  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  saw  the  price 
of  the  loaf  doubled,  while  the  higher  classes  of 
society  yielded  to  the  fiscal  regulations,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  triple  assessment  and  the 
income  tax.  During  the  course  of  this  conflict, 
Britain  was  victorious  in  every  sea,  and  success- 
ful in  every  naval  battle  ;  the  capture  of  nearly 
five  hundred  ships  of  war,  of  which  upwards  of 
eighty  were  ships  of  the  line,  fully  attests  this 
memorable  fact,  and  exhibits  nobler  trophies 
than  were  ever  won  before  by  any  other  nation. 
Nor  was  any  quarter  of  the  globe  exempt  from 
her  conquests  :  In  America  she  acquired  Tobago, 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  the  whole  of  Martinico,  St. 
.Lucia,  and  Guadeloupe,  from  the  French  ;  Trini- 
dad from  the  Spaniards ;  and  Demerara,  Isse- 
quibo,  Surinam,  Curacoa,  Berbice,  and  St. 
Eustatia,  from  the  Dutch.  In  the  East  Indies, 
Pondicherry,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Amboyna,  and 
Bands,  yielded  either  to  her  arms  or  influence. 
In  Africa,  Goree,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Egypt,  by  turns  confessed  the  sway  of 
the  conqueror  ;  while  in  Europe,  Toulon,  Mi- 
norca, Corsica,  and  Malta,  either  surrendered 
by  capitulation  or  were  subjugated  by  force. 


Scarcely  any  state  in  want  of  treasure  or  assist-  BOOK  II. 
ance,  but  was  either   supplied  with  the  wealth, 


or  protected    by  the  fleets  and    armies    of  this  CHAP.XXI. 
nation  ;  and  no  fewer  than  two  emperors,  three  '•-—-v-1*-' 
kings,   one  queen,    and    a   multitude  of    petty       1801 
princes,  were  in    succession  ranked  among  her 
subsidiaries.     In  addition  to  this,  and  by  a  rare 
instance  of   good    fortune,  hitherto  unexampled 
in    any   history,   although  the   manufactures   of 
England  drooped,  and  many  of  her  artisans  were 
forced    by  .dire  necessity  to  wield  the  arms  they 
had  before  fabricated,   yet   her  commerce  flour- 
ished and  even  increased  during  the  war. 

This  tide  of  prosperity  was,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  permanent  advantage  ;  for 
after  the  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  subjects,  and 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indian,  and  that  of  Trinidad, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  all  that  remained  of 
her  numerous  conquests. 

The  second  session  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1801,  by  the  king  in  person,  who  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne  announced  the  favourable 
conclusion  of  the  negociation  begun  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  His  majesty  at  the 
same  time  declared  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
difference  which  at  that  time  existed  with  the 
northern  powers,  had  been  adjusted  by  a  conven- 
tion with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  which  the 
Kings  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  had  expressed 
their  readiness  to  accede,  and  by  which  "  the 
essential  rights  for  which  we  contended  were 
secured."  He  then  proceeded  to  stute,  that 
"  preliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been  ratified 
between  himself  and  the  French  Republic  ;  and 
he  trusted  that  this  important  arrangement,  while 
it  manifested  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his 
views,  would  also  be  found  conducive  to  the. 
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BOOK  II.  substantial  interests  of  this  country,  and  honour- 

'  able  to  the  British  character." 

CHAP.XXI.  In  the  house  of  peers  the  address  was  moved 
by  Lord  Bolton,  who  observed  that  it  was  a 
magnificent  triumph  for  England  to  make  peace 
in  the  very  midst  of  her  conquests,  from  the 
frozen  sea  of  the  north,  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  south,  and  from  Africa  to  the  remotest 
shores  of  Asia  and  America.  His  lordship  con- 
trasted, on  this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  with  that  of  Germany,  which  he  styled 
"disunited;  parricidal,  and  treacherous."  Our 
allies,  -he  said,  had  in  an  evil  hour  chosen  to 
desert  us,  and  we  had  been  left  to  fight  the 
battle  ourselves  ;  but  the  struggle  was  glorious, 
and  the  termination  happy.  At  the  period  when 
the  peace  was  made  it  was  evident  that  the 
integrity  of  Europe  could  pot  be  preserved;  had 
this  been  possible  it  would  have  been  effected  by 
the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fiiissent.     VIRGIL. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech  which 
contained  much  censure  of  the  late,  and  praise  of 
the  present  administration,  declared  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  address,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Fox  expressed 
the  same  sentiments  of  approbation  respecting 
the  peace,  in  which  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  described  the  peace  as  glorious 
and  honourable.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,  the  late  secretary  at  war,  avowed  his  en- 
tire disapprobation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  re- 
cently signed  with  France,  and  declared  himself 
to  be  a  solitary  mourner  in  the  midst  of  public 
rejoicings.  In  signing  that  treaty  he  thought  that 
his  honourable  friends,  the  present  ministers,  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  adverting  to  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  of  the  peace,  said 
that  he  could  not  agree  that  the  conditions  were 


glorious  and  honourable.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  peace  of  which  every  one  was  glad,  but  no 
one  proud.  It  was  such  a  sort  of  peace  as 
might  be  expected  after  such  a  sort  of  war — a 
war  the  most  pernicious  in  which  this  country 
had  ever  been  engaged ;  and  the  peace  was  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  minister  could  make,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  The  motion  was  finally  carried  with  the 
same  unanimity  as  in  the  other  house. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  subject  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  was  taken  formally  into  con- 
sideration by  the  lords,*  and  a  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  peace  expressed  by  the 
Earls  Spencer,  Caernarvon,  and  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  treaty  was  de- 
fended by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Moira,  Westmoreland, 
and  St.  Vincent,  Lords  Hobart  and  Pelham,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  On  this  occasion,  Lord 
Nelson  avowed  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  Malta, 
in  a  naval  and  political  view,  was  of  trivial  con- 
sequence, being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Tou- 
lon to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  that  port.  In 
time  of  peace,  his  lordship  said,  Malta  would  have 
required  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  and 
a  much  larger  force  in  time  of  war,  without  being 
of  any  real  utility.  The  island  of  Minorca  also, 
he  declared  to  be  of  no  importance  as  a  naval 
station  ;  neither  did  he  consider  the  settlement  of 
the  Cape  as  of  any  great  value.  The  war  had 
indeed  been  long,  but  he  believed  his  majesty  had 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  making  peace,  and 
the  conditions  he  was  convinced  were  the  most 
advantageous  tint  could  be  procured  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  In  this  opinion  the  house 
concurred,  and  the  address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  ten 
voices. 

On  the  same  day,  a  similar  address  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons ;  when  the 


*  By  the  preliminary  treaty,  on  which  the  definitive  treaty  already  quoted  was  grounded,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
agreed  to  restore  to  the  French  republic  and  her  allies  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  conquered  by  the  British  arms 
during  the  war — the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  excepted  :  It  was  further  stipulated,  tliut 
"  the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who 
shall  enjoy  therein  the  same  advantages.  The  island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  shall  hi;  evacuated  by  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering this  island  completely  independent  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  definitive  treaty.  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and  possessions  shall  be  preserved  entire,  such  as  they  existed  previously  to 
the  present  war.  The  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  shall  likewise  )>:•  preserved  entire. 
The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory.  The  English  forces  shall  in 
like  manner  evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and  islands  which  they  miiy  occupy  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic,  The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  French  republic. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  they  were  before  the  present  war.  And  finally,  plenipotentiaries  shall  be  named  on  each  side,  who 
shall  repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties." 
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treaty  of  peace  was  vigorously  assailed  by  Mr. 
Wind  bam,    Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,    and    Lord 
Temple.     Mr.  Pitt    said,    that  it  was   his  mis- 
fortune   to    differ    on    this    occasion  from  those 
with  whom  it  had  been  his  happiness  to  live  ia 
habits  of  the  strictest  friendship.      lie   did  not 
pretend  to  state  (hat  ihis  peace  fully  answered  all 
his  wishes  ;  but  the  gpvernment  had  obtained  the 
best  terms  in   their   power  ;  and  the  conditions 
were  such  as  could  not  be  rejected  without  in- 
curring  the   imputation   of  continuing   the  war 
•without    any    adequate    necessity.      He   spoke 
highly   of  the    value   of  the   conquests   we   had 
retained — Ceylon  and  Trinidad  :  and  though  he 
would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  Malta, 
he  thought  it,  compared  with  the  Indies,  but  a 
secondary    consideration.       It  appeared  to  him 
sound    policy    rather  to  place  Malta  under  the 
protection  of  a  third  power  capable  of  defending 
it,  than,    by  retaining  that  island  ourselves,   to 
mortify  the  pride  and  attract   the  jealousy  of  the 
enemy.      He  asserted  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  lavished  away  in  con- 
tinuing a  contest  with  the  certainty  of  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  when   it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  might  not  ultimately  be  obliged  to 
sit  down  in  a  worse,  relative  situation  than  at  pre- 
sent.    He  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house  by  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war ; 
but  peace  being  now  happily  restored,  forbear- 
ance of  language,    and  terms  of  respect,    were 
proper. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  address.  •  Upon  the  whole,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  situation  and  circumstances,  he  regarded 
the  peace  as  both  safe  and  honourable.  A  glori- 
ous peace  he  could  not  style  it,  for  such  a  peace 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  glorious  war.  He 
confessed  himself  not  one  of  those  who  deemed 
Ceylon  or  Trinidad  preferable  to  Malta  ;  but  by 
insisting  on  Malta  or  the  Cape,  either  the  war 
would  have  been  prolonged,  or  a  loss  of  national 
dignity  sustained  by  making  the  concession  on 
our  part  from  compulsion  ;  for  these  were  points 
which  he  conceived  France  would  never  have 
yielded.  He  commended  ministers  for  not  having 
sought  to  delude  the  nation  by  the  jargon  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  by  senseless  assertions 
of  the  French  nation  being  now  on  the  verge, 
and  now  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy.  They 
justly  considered  France  as  a  great  and  formida- 
ble foe,  in  treating  with  whom  they  had  wisely 
tempered  firmness  of  conduct  with  moderation  of 
tone.  A*  to  (he  real  object  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox 
confessed  that  he  always  understood  it  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Not 
that  it  was  the  sine  qua  lion  ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  late  minister  had  avowed  it  with  con- 
fiudence,  prosecuted  it  with  perseverance,  and 
relinquished  it  with  reluctance.  Not  having 
(No.  26.) 


been  able  (o  obtain  their  end,  it  was  now  allowed  BOOK  II. 
that  the  nation  must  content  itself  with  gaining 
its  secondary  purpose.  But  what  rational  person 
had  ever  deemed  this  secondary  purpose  to  be 
obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon  and  Tri- 
nidad ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  those 
who  for  so  many  years  entertained  such  grand 
and  magnificent  designs,  should  at  last  content 
themselves  with  Ceylon  in  the  east,  and  Trinidad 
in  the  west,  wrested  too  from  our  former  allies, 
Holland  and  Spain,  by  way  of  indemnity  against 
the  ambitious  projects  of  France. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  zealously  de- 
fended by  Lord  llawkesbury,  and  the  other 
members  of  administration,  on  grounds  analo- 
gous to  those  argued  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the 
house  and  the  country,  wearied  of  the  war,  were 
easily  impressed  by  the  reasoning  of  ministers  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer concluded  the  debate  with  some  judicious 
and  conciliatory  observations  :  he  remarked  that 
the  duty  of  negociatiou  commenced  when  all 
hopes  of  continental  aid  in  checking  the  power  of 
France  was  at  an  end.  We  had  closed  the  con- 
test, maintained,  on  our  part,  with  honour. 
But  he  acknowledged  it  to  depend  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  government,  whether  this  peace  should 
be  a  blessing  or  a  misfortune  to  the  country.  He 
could  only  say,  that  as  it  had  been  made  sincere- 
ly, it  should  be  kept  faithfully.  No  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  any  person  in  this  realm 
to  subvert  the  present  government. of  France; 
and  a  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  but  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection ;  and  it  would  be  necessary,  he 
admitted,  "  to  provide  means  of  security  never 
before  known  in  times  of  peace."  The  motion 
•was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  convention  with  Russia  occupied  the 
early  attention  of  parliament.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  having  been 
laid  before  the  house  of  peers,  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
ley  moved  an  address  of  thanks  and  approbation 
to  the  throne.  This  address  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  condemned  the 
treaty  in  almost  all  its  provisions  ;  and,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  lordship's  remarks,  it  was  obvious 
that  no  accommodation  with  the  northern  powers 
could  have  taken  place,  under  the  administration 
which  had  recently  been  dissolved.  On  the  same 
day,  on  a  similar  address  having  been  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  with 
frankness  and  candour,  observed,  "  that  the 
treaty  did  enough  ;  it  substantiated  our  rights — 
it  respected  those  of  our  adversaries  ;  and  with- 
out arrogating  more  superiority  than  was  meet, 
contained  an  ample  recognition  of  all  that  was 
essential  to  us  as  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
globe."  The  question  was  carried  in  both  house* 
without  a  division. 
5  I) 
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Soon  after  the  Christmas  recess,  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  certain  papers  before  them,  relative  to 
the  civil  list,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  sovereign  were  again 
deeply  in  arrears  ;  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  accounts  now  presented  to  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  solicitor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
advanced  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  against  the  crown,  or  rather  against,  the 
public,  for  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  received  during  his  mi- 
nority, and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  civil  list, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  supplied  from 
other  sources.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  so 
received,  on  an  accurate  estimate,  appeared  to 
be  little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Fox  declared  strongly  in  favour  of  the  equity 
of  this  claim,  but  admitted  that  the  sums  voted 
for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  the  balance  accruing  to  the 
prince. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  civil  list  was  taken  into  consideration  : 
when  it  appeared  that  a  debt  amounting  to  no 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  had  been  contracted  since  the  passing 
of  Air.  Burke's  reform  bill,  exclusive  of  the  ar- 
rears discharged  in  the  years  1784  and  1786, 
and  that  since  that  time  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  had  been  wholly  neglected.  After  a  long 
and  animated  discussion,  this  sum  was  voted  by 
the  house  :  but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
allowed  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent in  future  any  such  accumulation  of  debt. 

Two  days  after,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  claim  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  arrears  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  concluded  with 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  what  sums  were  due  to  his  royal  highness 
from  that  quarter.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer considered  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  concur  in  this  motion.  As  to  the  legal  ques- 
tion he  did  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  it  ;  but 
lie  thought  the  discussion  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tertained in  that  house  ;  not  at  least  till  it  ap- 
peared in  proof,  that  cm  application  for  redress, 
supposing  the  wrong  to  exist,  relief  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  order  of  the  day,  which,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  three  voices. 

Tlie  commencement  of  the  present  year  was 
signalized  by  the  death  of  several  distinguished 
personages.  On  the  28th  of  January  expired, 


after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  John  Fitzgibbon, 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. This  nobleman  possessed,  from  situation 
and  character,  a  powerful  ascendency  over  the 
affairs  of  that  country  at  a  most  critical  period 
of  its  history.  In  the  elevated  and  arduous 
situation  of  lord  chancellor,  to  which  he  was 
advanced  in  the  year  1789,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  a  manly  decision,  and 
commanding  ability,  that  extorted  the  applause 
of  his  political  adversaries.  But  as  a  politician 
he  was  imperious  in  his  deportment,  and  inflexi- 
ble in  his  purpose.  All  concessions  and  con- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  government  lie  deemed 
weakness  ;  and  knew  no  other  method  of  govern- 
ing but  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  earl  was 
succeeded  in  the  chancellorship  of  Ireland  by 
Sir  John  Milford,  speaker  of  the  British  house 
of  commons,  who,  exclusive  of  his  great  pro- 
fessional reputation,  was  the  mover  of  the  act 
of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  English  catholics. 
Upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  Redesdale  was  con- 
ferred ;  and  the  speaker's  chair  was  filled  by 
Charles  Abbot,  Esq.  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and 
activity  in  business,  and  who  had  the  merit  of 
possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
forms,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  house. 

A  striking  contrast  to  one  part  of  this  por- 
trait was  exhibited  in  the  character  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days'  duration,  died  at  the  family  mansion  of 
Woburn  Abbey,  on  the  2d  of  March,  having  not 
yet  completed  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
The  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman  might  be  styled  national.  "  Born," 
says  an  eminent  statesman,*  "  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  was  most  difficult  to  keep  pure  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  to  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  the  understanding ;  possessed  when 
yet  a  child  of  high  honours  and  a  princely  for- 
tune ;  and  surrounded  by  dangers  which  have 
perverted  and  corrupted  the  best  disposed  minds  ; 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  he  had  taught  himself  all  the  virtues 
of  adversity.  If  his  condition  was  that  of  celi- 
bacy," continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  it  was  only  so  in 
one  sense,  that  he  has  left  behind  him  no  children 
to  lament  his  untimely  end,  and  to  imitate  his 
brilliant  example.  But  if  all  those  are  to  be 
considered  as  our  children  whom  we  have  che- 
rished and  protected,  whom  we  have  rendered 
happy  by  our  good  offices,  and  whom  we  have 
bound  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of  affection  and 
gratitude,  no  man,  ever  had  a  family  more 
numerous,  nor  was  ever  more  piously  lamented. 
There  are  some  families,"  exclaimed  the  ora- 
tor, "  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
love  of  public  virtue  is  hereditary  ;  and  is  it  then 
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unnatural  in  a  descendant  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  of  Lord  Russel  to  be  animated  by  a 
fervent  love,  and  to  discover  more  than  a  com- 
mon leaning  towards  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England  ?  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  in  thus  expressing  myself  I  mean  only  to 
strew  flowers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased. 
No!  it  is  for  the  sake  of  impressing  his  great 
example  upon  the  public  ;  it  is  that  men  may  see 
it,  that  they  may  feel  it ;  that  they  may  talk  of  it 
in  their  domestic  circles,  and  hold  it  up,  when- 
ever it  can  be  imitated,  to  their  children  and  to 
posterity." 

A  third  person  who  departed  this  life  nearly 
at  the  same  period,  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon.  This  noble 
judge,  though  irascible  in  his  temper,  was  honest 
in  his  intentions,  learned  in  his  profession,  and 
impartial  in  his  administration  of  public  justice. 
His  parliamentary  talents  were  of  little  estima- 
tion ;  but  his  judicial  attainments  were  great, 
and  upon  them  alone  he  sought  to  build  his  fame. 
He  was  the  advocate  of  virtue,  and  the  indexible 
punisher  of  vice,  however  great  or  powerful  the 
offender.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  Edward  Law,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
who  was  created  on  his  promotion  to  the  chief- 
justiceship  a  peer  of  the  realm,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  soon  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, expressed  by  petitions,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  repeal  the  tax  imposed  by  the  late 
minister  upon  income.  Mr.  Aldington  acknow- 
ledged the  burthen  of  the  tax  to  be  very  griev- 
ous ;  though  the  necessities  of  the  state  had 
rendered  its  adoption  necessary  ;  but  as  this  im- 
post was  originally  proposed  as  a  war-tax,  it 
should  cease  with  the  occasion  that  had  given  it 
birth. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  minister  brought 
forward  his  plan  of  finance  for  the  year  ;  and  a 
more  arduous  task  no  person  occupying  his 
station  ever  had  to  encounter.  The  income-tax 
had  been  mortgaged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  sum  of 
.£56,445,000,  three  per  cents,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent minister,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  this 
tax,  was  obliged  to  make  provision.  The  loan 
for  Great  Britain  he  stated  at  twenty-three  mil- 
lions ;  the  capital  in  the  different  funds,  created 
by  the  conversion  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  of 


exchequer  bills  into  stock,  previous  to  the  Christ-  BOOK  11. 
mas  recess,  was  eleven  millions  one  hundred  and  • 
thirty-eight  thousand  and  sixty-two  pounds,  and  Ciup.XXI. 
the  aggregate  sum  for  which  interest  was  to  ^T^7""/ 
be  provided,  appeared  to  be  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven  millions  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  then- 
sand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  stated  at  three  millions  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  pounds.  To 
defray  this  enormous  demand,  very  heavy  addi- 
tional duties  were  imposed  on  beer,  malt,  and 
hops.  A  considerable  increase  was  also  made  to 
the  assessed  taxes  ;  and  the  last  article  to  which 
ministers  had  recourse  at  this  crisis,  was  a  tax 
on  imports  and  exports,  being  a  modification  of 
the  convoy  duty.  The  produce  of  the  new  duties 
combined  he  estimated  at  four  millions,  an  excess 
which  compensated  for  the  deficiency  of  divers  of 
the  taxes  imposed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  IB 
the  progress  of  the  business  of  revenue,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  proposed  and  carried 
into  effect  several  important  alterations  in  the 
sinking  fund  bills  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  last  or  new 
fund,  provided  for  liquidating  the  debt  contracted 
since  the  year  nSQ,  was  much  Larger  than  the 
original  fund  established  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  debt,  contracted  prior  to  that  period. 
These  two  funds  the  minister  proposed  to  con- 
solidate, and  to  perpetuate*  till  the  whole  of  the 
debt,  both  old  and  new,  should  be  completely 
liquidated.  The  original  fund  had  now  risen  to 
two  rnillionsfive hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  and  the 
Hew  to  three  millions  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds, 
making  together  five  millions  eight  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
Th«  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  year  11SQ, 
amounted  to  something  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  millions ;  and  the  new  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  millions, 
something  less  than  forty  millions  having  been 
redeemed  by  the  old,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  by  the  operation  of  the  new  fund. 
The  whole  of  the  existing  funded  debt,  includ- 
ing the  loan  of  the  present  year,  was  conse- 
quently about  five  hundred  and  forty  millions  ; 
the  interest  of  which  amounted  annually  to  the 
vast  sum  of  upwards  of  seventeen  millions.* 
This  amazing  debt  would,  nevertheless,  by  the 
wonder-working  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
appropriated  to  its  liquidation,  supposing  that 
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The  annual  interest  and  other  charges  pay 
able  on  acci'Unt  of  this  debt  were  stat- 
ed in  the  report  from  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  bouse  of  commons  to  be 
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per  cent,  per  annum    only,    be    completely  dis- 

Ciup.XXl.  charged    in    the    comparatively  short  period   of 
thirty-four  years.* 

On  concluding  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
in  the  house   of  commons,    the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  made  use  of  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  When  I  look  back  to  the  conduct  of 
this  house  and  of  the   country,    to  their  united 
•wisdom  and  vigour  for  the  last  nine  years,  it  is 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.     When    1    look  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  before  us,  it  is  with  hope. 
I  trust  that,   by  a  prudent  and  vigilant  economy, 
we  shall  be  able    to  provide  effectually  for  the 
expenses  of   the  country.      I  think,    if    we  are 
enabled  to  preserve  the   blessings  we   enjoy,  we 
shall  effect   it   by  a  fixed  determination   not  to 
interfere  with  any  other  country,   but  to  be  pre- 
pared always  to  vindicate  our  independence,  and 
to  maintain  our  honour.     Such  a  system  will,   I 
feel  confident,  afford  us  a  prospect  of  many  years 
of  tranquillity  and  repose.     The  period  of  ani- 
mosity,  I  hope,  has  ceased  ;  but  \igilance,  pru- 
dence, and   precaution,   may  survive  animosity. 
Jealousy   is  no  longer  necessary,    but    caution 
must  be  preserved.     This   conduct  will  give  us 
the  fairest  claim  to  merit,  and  the  best  chance  to 
retain  the  blessings  which  we  actually  possess." 
Such  was  the  seasonable  and  satisfactory  decla- 
ration of  the  minister  now  at  the  helm  of  public 
affairs. 

Mr.  Corry,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer for  Ireland,  soon  after  brought  forward  the 
business  of  finance  relative  to  the  revenue  of 
that  kingdom.  It  appeared,  from  the  statement 
presented  to  (he  house,  that  the  debt  of  Ireland 
had  risen,  within  the  last  ten  years,  from  two  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  thirty- 
six  millions,  paying  an  interest  for  the  most  part 
of  six  per  cent.  He  stated  the  deficiency  of 
•ways  and  means,  when  compared  with  the  sup- 
plies, at  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by 
loan,  in  addition  to  a  former  loan  of  two  millions, 


which  the  contractors  for  the  English  loan  had 
agreed  to  furnish  upon,  the  same  terms.  Mr. 
Cerry  at  the  same  time  proposed  several  new 
taxes,  necessary  to  defray  the  interest  of  these 
new  loans,  which  were  agreed  to  ;  not,  however, 
without  some  poignant  animadversions  from 
several  of  the  Irish  members,  who  represented 
the  state  of  that  country  as  very  critical  and 
alarming. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Addington  moved 
for  a  bill,  to  continue,  till  the  1st  of  March,  1813, 
the  restrictions  on  payments  in  specie  at  the  bank, 
a  motion  that  was  carried  with  little  opposition. 
Indeed,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country, 
this  was  a  measure  not  so  much  of  prudence  as  of 
necessity. 

A  vote  of  censure  on  the  former  administra- 
tion was,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  formally 
moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  But  as  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  that  body,  by  the  present  house 
of  commons,  would  have  been  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  itself,  there  was  little  pro- 
priety in  the  motion,  and  still  less  prospect  of 
its  success.  A  twelve  months  and  upwards  had 
moreover  now  elapsed  since  their  resignation, 
and  it  seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  bring  forward 
at  (his  late  period  a  direct  charge  against  them. 
This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues,  and  Lord  Belgrave  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion, 
"  that  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  returned  to  his 
majesty's  late  ministers,  for  their  eminent  services, 
in  the  exertions  they  made  to  preserve  to  us 
unimpaired  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  contest."  The  speaker  having 
suggested  the  irregularity  of  this  proceeding, 
the  motion  of  amendment  was,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  withdrawn  ;  and  the  original 
proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  to  thirty-nine  voices. 

A  motion,  yet  more  strange  and  absurd,  was 
made  on  the  7th  of  May  following,  by  Mr.  Nichol, 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking  him  for 


*  The  Sinking  or  Cotitolidated  Fund  was  first  established  in  its  present  form  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1786,  but 
the  public  are  indebted  to  that  consummate  financier,  Dr.  Price,  for  the  foundation  upon  which  this  pillar  to  public  credit  was 
erected. §  The  fund  in  question  is  formed  by  the  appropriation  of  cue  million  a  year,  which  is  regularly  set  apart  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt;  and  to  which  are  added  such  government,  temporary,  and  life  annuities,  as  may  fall  in 
during' each  year.  These  sums  constitute  a  principal,  which,  being  placed  at  compound  interest,  and  suffered  to  accumulate, 
had,  as  early  as  the  year  1802,  extinguished  nearly  sixty  millions  of  the,  public  debt.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund  is  infinite, 
and  its  product  ought  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  deposit  never  to  be  touched.  "  A  nation,  when  it  applies  the  income  of  such  a 
fund  to  current  expense  rather  than  to  the  redemption  of  its  debts,  chooses  to  lose  the  benefit  of  compound  interest,  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  simple  interest — and  the  loss  in  this  case  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  increase  of  money  at 
compound  and  simple  interest.  The  following  calculation  will  shew  what  that  difference  is: — One  penny  put  out  at  our 
Saviour's  birtb,  to  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would,  in  the  year  1791,  have  increased  to  a  greater  sum  than  would  be 
contained  in  three  hundred  millions  of  earths,  all  of  solid  gold  !  But  if  put  out  to  siin/tfe  interest,  it  would,  in  the  same 
time,  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  !  All  governments  that  alienate  funds  destined  for  reim- 
bursements, choose  to  improve  money  in  the  last  rather  than  iu  the  first  of  these  ways."  PRICE  on  Public  Credit. 

§  See  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  inserted  in  Morgan's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  VoLl.p.  320.-1. 
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the  removal  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  William  Pittfrom 
his  councils.  This  proposal  again  awakened, 
and  in  an  increased  degree,  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
partisans  and  adherents,  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  most  vehement 
debate,  Lord  Belgrave,  as  before,  moved  an 
amendment,  expressive  of  the  high  approbation 
of  that  house  respecting  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  late  'minister  and  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  Fox  declared  himself  unable  to  vote  either 
for  the  original  motion,  or  for  the  amendment. 
He  could  not  vote  thanks  for  the  dismission  of 
the  late  minister,  till  that  dismission  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  it  was 
alleged  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends,  that  he  was 
not  dismissed,  but  that  he  voluntarily  resigned 
from  inability  to  realize  his  plan  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation. If  so,  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministerial  life, 
"  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it."  The  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Belgrave  was  at  length  carried 
by  a  great  majority ;  and  also  a  second  motion 
by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  "  that  the  thanks  of 
the  house  be  given  to  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Pitt." 

These  attacks  on  the  late  minister  seemed 
to  revive  his  pristine  popularity.  His  birth-day 
was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  London  with  great 
ostentation.  On  this  occasion,  Earl  Spencer, 
late  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  presided  in  the 
chair,  and  in  Ins  glowing  admiration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  gave  as  a  toast  to  the  company  met  to 
celebrate  his  birth :  "  The  pilot  who  weathered 
the  storm;"  forgetting  that  the  storm  was  not 
weathered  till  this  pilot  had  quitted  the  ship. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  after  various  preludes, 
the  grand  debate  relative  to  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  came  on  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
when  its  stipulations  and  provisions  were  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  more  than  ordinary 
abiHty.  Previous  to  the  order  of  the  day  being 
entered  upon  in  the  house  of  lords,  Earl  Stan- 
hope, after  moving  that  the  standing  order  for 
the,. exclusion  of  strangers  should  be  enforced, 
communicated  to  their  lordships  the  particulars 
of  an  invention  by  one  Foulton,  an  American, 
by  which  vessels  containing  an  apparatus  capa- 
ble of  blowing  up  large  ships  could  be  navi- 
gated under  water,  and  the  apparatus  affixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ships  meant  to  be  des- 
troyed. His  lordship  further  stated,  that  the 
French  government  were  in  possession  of  this 
invention,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  mi- 
nisters the  necessity  of  devising  means  to  coun- 
teract the  fatal  effects  that  might  arise  in 
future  from  the  application  of  these  submarine 
infernal  machines. 

Lord  Grenville  then  presented  himself  to  the 
house,  and  offered  his  observations  on  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  His  lordship  observed'that  the  two 
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bases  of  negociation  —  the  .status  ante  bellum,  which  BOOK  II. 

signified   the   state   of  the    parties   previous   to 

hostilities,  and  thew^i  possidetis,  which  referred  to 

their  position  at  the  time   of  pacification,   had 

both  been  applied  in  the  most  prejudicial  manner 

to  this  country.     The  negociators  had  referred  to 

the  status  ante  bellum  with  regard  to  England,  by 

giving  up  all  she  had  taken  during  the  war  ;  and 

they  had  adopted  the  uti  possidetis  as  to  France, 

by   leaving  her    in  possession   of   all  she  had 

acquired.      England  had  ceded  her    own    con- 

quests, and  confirmed  to  France  her  new  acquisi- 

tions.   If  France  possessed  dominion  on  the  con- 

tinent, we  had  to  oppose  to  that  dominion  the 

colonies  of  France  and    Spain  ;    and  it  would 

have  been  just  for  France  to  have  repaid  by  con- 

tinental sacrifices  the  repossession  of  her  colo- 

nies.    But  with  all  these  sacrifices  on  our  part, 

peace  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  for 

France,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  entreaties  and 

threats,  actually  sent  during  the  negociations  an 

armament  to  the  West  Indies,  and  imposed  on 

this  country  the  necessity  of  sending  thither  a 

naval  force  more  thau  double  in  strength  to  any 

squadron  which  had  been  sent  during  the  wan 

Thus  the  first  fruit  of  peace  was  the  necessity  of 

keeping  an  armament  of  thirty  sail  pf  the  line  in 

the  West  Indies.     The  arrangements  relative  to 

Malta  he  condemned  as  inefficient  and   inade- 

quate  to  the  end  proposed.      It   was,   he   said, 

idle  and  ridiculous,  to  talk  of  the  order  of  Malta  : 

that  order  was  virtually  extinct  ;  and  the  island 

would  be  subject   to    the    influence  of  France, 

who  would    nominate    the  grand-master,    and 

would  in  effect  be  the  sovereign.     After  taking  a 

retrospective  view  of  the  situation  of  this  country 

at  the  commencement  of  the  negociation,  which, 

his  lordship  contended,  was  such  as  entitled  us 

to   a   just  and  reasonable  peace,    he    observed, 

that  instead  of  improving  these  advantages,  we 

had  resigned    to    France  the  preponderance  of 

power  on  the    continent,    established  her  sway 

in  Italy,  and  had  given  to  her  important  pos- 

sessions in  India,  and  without  stipulating  that 

they  should  not  be  fortified.     But  what  was  in- 

finitely worse,  our  right  of  sovereignty  in  India, 

so   clearly  recognized    and    explicitly   acknow- 

ledged by  France  in  1787,  was  set   loose  by  the 

non-renewal  of  that  treaty  in  the  definitive  ar- 

ticles, and  was  reduced  once  more  to  a  disputa- 

ble  claim.     By  this  treaty   France    was  consti- 

tuted mistress  of  Louisiana,  and  in  reality  of 

Florida  ;  and  if  we  turned  to  the  Mediterranean, 

it  would  be  impossible  to  send  there  a  single  ship 

without  the  permission  of  France.      We    were 

stripped  of  Majorca,  Minorca,   and  even  of  the 

island  of  Elba  ;  and  whatever  the  valour  of  the 

British  navy  had  won,  the  incapacity  of  a  British 

ministry  had   lost.     He  would  ask  whether  the 

advantages  of  such  a  peace  preponderated  over 
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BOOK  II.  the  disadvantages  of   the  war  ?       The  advan- 

tages  naturally  expected  from  peace  were,    the 

CHAP. XXI.  extension  of  commerce,  the  establishment  of 
economy,  and  security  from  hostile  aggression. 
But  our  commerce  had  suffered  diminution  by 
the  peace  ;  with  respect  to  economy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  large  military  and  naval 
force  ;  and  with  regard  to  security,  the  country 
was  left  in  a  situation  of  far  greater  danger 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  contest.  If 
war  were  renewed,  it  would  be  renewed  with 
every  possible  disadvantage.  Scarcely  in  three 
glorious  campaigns  could  we  expect  to  regain 
by  the  sword  what  we  had  ceded  by  the  pen  ;  and 
if  peace  continued,  the  omission  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  of  the  renewal  of  all  ancient  treaties, 
would  be  found  productive  of  the  most  alarming 
consequences.  His  lordship  concluded  a  most 
severe  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  by  moving  that  an  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  acknow- 
ledging his  majesty's  prerogative  to  make  peace 
and  war,  but  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  house  to  see  without  alarm  the  circum- 
stances that  had  attended  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  Ireaty,  by  which  sacrifices  had  beeu  made 
on  the  part  of  this  country  without  any  corres- 
ponding concession  on  the  part  of  France  :  that 
in  the  moment  of  peace  France  had  exhibited  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  ; 
that  these  considerations  imposed  on  his  ma- 
jesty's govenftoent  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures  of  precaution  ;  and  that  whilst  that 
house  relied  on  his  majesty's  wisdom  to  be 
watchful  of  the  power  of  France,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  assure  him  of  their  ready  and 
firm  support  in  resisting  every  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  the  British  empire. 

Lord  Auckland,  in  reply  to  Lord  Grenville, 
admitted  that  the  definitive  treaty  contained  not 
a  single  provision,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the 
renewal  of  treaties  which  had  subsisted  previous 
to  the  war ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  it  was  a 
maxim,  established  by  the  law  of  nations,  that 
treaties,  the  provisions  of  which  are  not  impeded 
or  altered  by  the  effect  of  hostilities,  are  not 
annulled  by  war,  but  remain  in  their  full  force 
on  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  reviewing  the 
severe  and  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged,  the  country  had  much  reason  for 
self-gratulation.  We  had  lost  no  dominions,  but 
had  finally  made  and  secured  to  ourselves  acqui- 
sitions of  great  importance.  With  respect  to 
national  character,  it  might  be  said,  without 
vaunting,  that  our  navy  and  armies  had  been 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  glory  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  And  lastly,  our  great  object 
had  been  obtained  in  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution,  which  enemies  foreign  and  domestic 


had  attempted  to  destroy.  His  lordship  said,  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that  France  would  prove 
herself  disposed  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  other  states  ;  and  that  with  the 
name  of  peace  we  should  gradually  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  it.  This  country  should  watch 
the  conduct  of  France  with  attention,  but  with- 
out acrimony  ;  with  anxiety,  but  without  fear ; 
for  we  were  prepared  to  resist  and  repel  any 
real  injury,  and  the  united  kingdom  would  re- 
main happy  and  unassailable  so  long  as  she 
remained  true  to  herself  and  to  her  constitution. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Grenville  was  warmly 
supported  by  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  confessed, 
"  that  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  virtues  of 
those  who  composed  the  present  administration, 
he  had  never  confided  in  their  talents  or  ex- 
perience. The  moment  they  had  taken  the  helm, 
they  pressed  into  their  service  a  noble  marquis, 
beloved  indeed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  invidious 
task  of  coping  with  men  old  in  craft,  adepts  in 
duplicity,  regardless  of  principle,  and  unprac- 
tised in  virtue.  Under  negotiators  so  unequal 
some  disadvantages  were  inevitable ;  the  pre- 
liminary articles  disappointed  even  the  least  san- 
guine, but  by  the  definitive  treaty,  concession- 
was  heaped  on  concession,  disgrace  added  to 
disgrace." 

The  treaty  was  censured  also  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Earl  Darnley  ;  and  defended 
by  the  Lords  Pelham  and  Hobart,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Roslyn.  After  an  animated  and  protracted  de- 
bate, the  motion  of  Lord  Grenville  was  put,  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  to  sixteen  voices. 

On  the  same  day,  the  terms  of  the  definitive 
treaty  underwent  a  discussion  equally  animated 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Windham,  who 
called  forth  all  his  powers  on  this  occasion,  in 
a  speech  of  peculiar  energy,  which  occupied 
upwards  of  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  attacked 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  all  their  parts. 
He  deprecated  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
as  pregnant  with  incalculable  evils,  and  equal  to 
a  surrender  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  globe.  By 
the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  north,  and 
the  river  Amazon  in  the  south  of  America,  we 
might  without  hyperbole  be  said  to  have  given 
away  a  brace  of  continents.  And  in  aggravation 
of  this  thoughtless  prodigality,  ministers  had 
abandoned  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to 
France — had  endangered  our  safety  at  Hon- 
duras, and  menaced  our  Indian  possessions  with 
destruction.  "  It  is  obvious,"  continued  Mr. 
Windham,  "  that  the  object  of  France  is  uni- 
versal empire,  and  that  no  single  power  can 
enter  the  lists  wiih  her  without  being  crushed  at 
the  first  onset  by  her  tremendous  mace<  It  is 
thought  by  some,  that,  though  Europe  should  be 
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wrecked,  we  at  least  miglit  take  to  our  boat  and 
escape  the  general  destruction  ;  but,"  continued 
this  impassioned  speaker,  "  we  should  be  still 
pursued  by  the  sceptre  of  the  French  power,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  this  treaty  she  will  meet 
us  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  and  scare  us  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  her  gorgon  aspect." 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the 
house  of  peers  by  Lord  Grenville. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  strenuously 
defended  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  At  the  junc- 
ture, said  his  lordship,  at  which  the  present 
administration  entered  on  negociation  with  the 
French  government,  it  was  not  practicable  that 
any  treaty  of  peace  should  remedy  the  disorders 
of  the  continent.  It  was  enough  for  Britain  to 
secure  her  own  interest  and  those  of  her  allies. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
by  Spain  to  France,  that  province  had  originally 
been  a  French  colony,  having  been  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain  after  the  treaty  of  1763.  The 
value  of  it  at  present  was  rather  nominal  than 
real.  As  a  naval  station  New  Orleans  was  unim- 
portant ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  calculated  rather 
to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  attachment  of 
that  country  to  France.  The  non-renewal  of 
ancient  political  treaties  by  the  present  treaty  his 
lordship  denied  to  he  a  defect ;  and  with  regard 
•to  a  commercial  treaty,  it  had  been  found,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  impracticable  ;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  either  our  commercial 
rights,  such  as  the  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  or  our  rights  of  sovereignty  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  particularly  in  India,  depended 
upon  these  renewals.  Malta,  his  lordship  said, 
had  been  avowedly  occupied  with  the  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  the  order  of  St.  John  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  Maltese  langue,  was  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  inhabitants.  His 
lordship  reminded  the  house  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  this  kingdom,  from  the  acquisition  of 
the  Mysore,  and  the  destruction  of  a  power  in 
India,  the  natural  ally  of  France  and  the  foe  of 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  Indies  our  possessions  were  augmented, 
and  our  colonies  had  rapidly  increased  in  value. 
In  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  peace,  he  was 
willing  to  admit  and  to  deplore,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world  any  peace  was  insecure  ; 
but  the  precarious  tenour  on  which  this  blessing 
was  to  be  holden  was  no  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
France  had  renounced  her  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, and  resumed  the  old  maxims  of  politics  and 
religion.  After  the  preceding  convulsions  a  good 
government  was  scarcely  to  be  effected  ;  an  ame- 
liorated one  was,  however,  gradually  forming  from 
the  ruins  of  revolutions.  Had  France  remained 
under  the  Bourbons,  she  would  have  been  equally 
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our  rival — under  all  governments  her  ambition  BOOK  II. 

would  have  been  the  same.     Finally,  his  lordship 

observed,  that  we  had  emerged  from  a  dangerous  Ciup-XXI. 
war,  with  our  resources  and  credit  unimpaired  ; 
and  it  was  improper  to  waste  them  ii>  an  unavail- 
ing continuance  of  the  contest,  or  to  exhaust  by 
fruitless  efforts  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
country. 

The  debate  was  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour 
by  the  speeches  of  a  great  number  of  the  members 
— the  Lords  Temple  and  Folkestone,  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  and  others  of  that  party,,  passionately 
inveighing  against  the  terms  of  the  peace,  which 
were  on  the  other  hand  calmly  defended  by  the 
whigs,  though  on  grounds  considerably  different 
from  those  taken  by  ministers. 

Mr.  Addingion  delivered  a  speech  nearly  in 
unison  with  that  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.  He  can- 
didly admitted,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
had  never  been  regarded  by  him  as  a  subject  of 
exultation,  but  he  trusted  the  honour  of  the 
country  remained  unsullied.  The  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  France  could  not,  he  acknowledged, 
be  viewed  without  regret  ;  and  the  state  of 
Europe  was  far  from  being  such  as  we  could  re- 
gard with  satisfaction.  "  But,"  said  the  premier, 
"is  it  given  to  us  to  redress  that  grievance? 
We  ought  to  reserve  our  strength  lor  future 
occasions,  when  it  might  be  put  forth  with  a 
prospect  of  success  ;  and  not  waste  it,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  this  case,  without  any  chance  of 
advantage." 

Mr.  Sheridan  closed  the  debate  with  a  speech 
of  great  animation.  He  remarked  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessary,  though  disgraceful 
treaty  of  per.ce,  furnished  the  best  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
war.  For  his  part  he  supported  the  peace 
because  he  supposed  it  the  best  that  ministers 
could  obtain  Their  predecessors  had  left  them 
to  choose  between  an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless 
war,  and  a  hollow,  perilous  peace.  For  the 
attainment  of  what  object  or  purpose,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan inquired,  did  we  go  to  war  ? — To  prevent 
French  aggrandizement.  Have  we  done  that  ? — 
No.  We  were  at  least  to  rescue  Holland.  Is 
that  accomplished  ? — No.  But  the  recovery  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  we  pronounced  a  sine  qua 
non  of  peace.  Are  they  recovered  ?  No.  Then 
came  security  and  indemnity.  Are  they  obtain- 
ed ? — No.  The  late  minister  told  us,  that  the 
example  of  a  jacobin  government  in  Europe, 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  holy  altar,  and  the  tomb 
of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a  spectacle  so  dread- 
ful and  infectious  to  Christendom,  that  we  could 
never  be  safe  white  it  existed,  and  it  was  our 
duty  to  put  forth  our  last  effort  for  its  destruction. 
For  these  fine  words,  which  had  at  last  given 
way  to  "  security  and  indemnity,"  we  had  sacri- 
ficed near  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  an4 
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— ———  had  gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  might 
CHAP.XXT.  henceforth  be  named  the  Indemnity  and  Security 
Islands.  He  admitted  the  splendid  talents  of 
the  late  minister,  but  he  had  misapplied  them 
in  the  government  of  this  country.  He  had 
augmented  our  debt,  diminished  our  population, 
abridged  our  privileges,  and  had  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown  at  the  expense 
of  the  constitution  than  any  minister  who  had 
ever  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

The  house  at  length  divided  on  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's  address,  when  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
treaty  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
to  twenty. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  voted  to 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
invaluable  discovery  of  the  system  of  vaccine 
inoculation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  ultimately  to 
extirpate  that  destructive  malady  the  small  pox.* 
A  reward  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  was  also 
voted  to  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  for  the  invention 
of  the  life  boat,  by  which  it  was  said  that  the 
lives  of  five  hundred  seamen  had  been  saved  in 
one  year.f  The  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  was 
also  voted  to  Dr.  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  for 
his  discovery  of  the  nitrous  fumigation,  for  pre- 


venting the  progress  of  contagious  disorders — a 
process  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
navy  and  army  hospitals  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects. J  t 

On  the  28th  of  June,  being  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  new  speaker  presented,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  the  money  bills  to  his  majesty, 
and  on  the  day  following  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  proclamation.  The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  with  laudable  impartiality,  avoided  any 
interference  on  the  ensuing  elections,  and  the 
choice  of  the  nation  fell  almost  uniformly,  where- 
ever  any  contest  took  place,  upon  men  of  indepen- 
dent and  constitutional  principles. 

The  nation,  no  longer  agitated  by  foreign 
wars,  began  once  more  to  enjoy  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  internal  repose.  The  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  those  to  whose  hands  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  was  confided,  were  forbearing 
and  conciliatory  ;  the  turbulence  of  party  spirit, 
which  had  at  one  time  raged  with  so  much 
violence,  as  to  threaten  the  nation  with  intestine 
war,  was  hushed  into  tranquillity  ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  precaution  and  coercion, 
adopted  at  a  period  of  general  alarm,  were  suffer- 
ed silently  to  expire,  and  to  give  place  to  the  free 
operation  of  our  invaluable  institutions. 


*  Vaccination.  Dr.  Jenner's  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow  pox  commenced  about  the  year  1 776.  His  attention  to  this  disease  wa.< 
first  excited  by  observing,  that  among  those  whom  he  inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  nany  were  insusceptible  of  that  disorder.  These  persons 
he  was  informed  had  undergone  the  casual  cow  pox,  which  had  been  known  in  the  dairies  of  Gloucestershire  from  time  immemorial,  and  a  ' 
vague  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  the  small  pox.  While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  cow  pox,  he  was 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation  after  the  manner  of  the  small  pox ;  first,  from  the  cow, 
and  then  from  one  human  subject  to  another.  The  first  case  in  which  he  put  his  theory  to  the  test  inspired  him  with  confidence ;  and  a  regular 
series  of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  instituted  for  that  purpose,  were  crowned  with  success.  This  happy  discovery  was  communicated  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  a  treatise  published  in  June,  1798 ;  but  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  all  other  great  diecoveries,  and  all  other 
great  benefactors  of  mankind,  attended  Dr.  Jenner.  Envy  assailed  his  fame ;  his  discovery  was  fiist  depreciated,  and  then  denied ;  and  as  he 
surpassed  Harvey  himself  in  glory,  to  he  also  surpassed  him  in  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Truth,  however,  ultimately  prevailed. 
Vaccination  obtained  a  complete  triumph ;  and  the  foes  of  Jenner  and  of  humanity  were  covered  with  confusion. 

t  Life  Boat.  The  principle  of  this  boat  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to'Mr.  Greathead  by  the  following  simple  fact :  Take  a  spheroid, 
and  divide  it  into  quarters ;  each  quarter  is  elliptical,  and  nearly  resembles  the  half  of  a  wooden  bowl,  having  a  curvature  with  projected  ends ; 
this,  thrown  into  the  sea  or  broken  water,  cannot  be  upset,  or  lie  with  the  bottom  upwards.  Of  the  life  boat  the  length  is  thirty  feet ;  the  breadth 
ten  feat ;  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  in  midships  is  three  feet  three  inches.  The  first  vessel  of  this 
description  was  launched  from  South  Shieldson  the  50th  of  January,  1790,  and  it  has  so  well  answered,  and  indeed  exceeded  every  expectation,  that 
it  will  live  in  the  most  tremendous  broken  sea,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  failed. Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Haitte  of  Comment. 

£  Nitrous  Fumigation.  In  the  year  1795,  Dr.  Smyth  recommended  the  nitrous  acid  gas  as  the  means  of  destroying  contagion,  and 
directed  an  experiment  which  was  made  in  the  Union  hospital-ship,  and  again  in  part  of  the  Russian  squadron  at  Sheemess  ;  the  success  of  this 
experiment  was  nearly  as  complete  as  a  similar  process  had  been  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Morveau,  at  Dijon,  in  the  year  1773 ;  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  fumigation  was  to  destroy  the  offensive  smell  arising  from  so  many  sick  crowded  together;  none  of  the  attendants  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  the  general  state  of  the  ship  was  speedily  improved.  In  the  House  of  Recovery  in  London  this  method  is  pursued, 
and  (he  following  formula  is  adopted  in  the  fumigation  of  small  apartments,  where  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  or  foul  ulcers,  &c.  prevail:  "Take  an 
equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  vitriolic  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  (about  six  drachms  of  each  are  sufficient,)  mix  them  in  a  tea  cup,  stir 
them  occasionally  with  a  tobacco-pipe  or  piece  of  glass ;  the  cup  must  be  removed  occasionally  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  the  fumes 
will  continue  to  rise  for  several  hours.  The  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  taken  by  measure,  not  by  weight."  The  vitriolic  acid  should  be  added  by 
about  a  drachm  at  a  time  to  the  nitre,  and  the  cup  containing  the  latter  be  placed  on  a  hot  /tester,  or  piece  of  solid  iron.  Such  is  the  simple  but 
efficacious  process  of  nitrous  fumigation,  which  may  rank  in  utility  with  the  first  discoveries  of  the  age. 
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FOREIGN  HISTORY  :  Epitome  of  the  French  Revolution — Bonaparte  appointed  President  of  tfte 
Italian  Republic — Annexation  of  Piedmont  and  Parma  to  the  French  Republic — Ratification 
of  the  Concordat — Bonaparte  appointed  First  Const//  for  Life,  with  Power  to  appoint  his 
Successor — Creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — Change  in  the  French  Constitution — Expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo — Arrival  of  the  French  Armament  under  General  Leclerc — Bonaparte's 
Letter  to  Toussaint  Lourerture — The  Campaign  disastrous  to  the  Africans — Submission  of 
their  Generals — Death  and  Character  of  T"w,saint — Surrender  of  Guadeloupe,  Tobago,  and 
Dominica,  to  the  French,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens — Re-establishment  of  Slavery  in 
the  French  Colonies — French  Mediation  in  the  Affairs  of  Switzerland — German  Indemnities 
finally  adjusted. 


FRANCE,  persecuted  into  greatness,  had 
obtained  every  object  which  could  be  coveted  by 
a  great  people,  save  that  for  which  she  originally 
contended.  The  history  of  that  country,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  revolution  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Amiens,  presents  no  less 
than  five  grand  epochs,  all  of  which  interest  the 
community,  and  afford  materials  for  the  pen  of 
the  historian,  but  each  varies  in  shape  and  feature 
from  that  which  precedes,  as  well  as  that  which 
follows  it. 

The  first  period  exhibits  a  numerous  body 
of  men,  long  retained  in  thraldom  by  the  des- 
potism of  their  government,  arousing  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  indignantly  bursting  their  ma- 
nacles, and  declaring  themselves  free.  The 
monarchs  of  the  continent,  decked  in  the  recent 
spoils  of  violated  Poland,  immediately  associate, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  a  prince  more  gentle, 
more  amiable,  and  consequently  more  beloved, 
than  themselves ;  a  war  ensues,  the  shock  of 
arms  takes  place,  and  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and 
the  heights  of  Valmy,  decide  a  campaign  preg- 
nant with  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
How  glorious  the  struggle  of  a  liberated  nation  ! 
But  a  sudden  transition  takes  place,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  seem  fated  to  accompany 
all  the  disasters  of  a  foreign  contest.  A  sove- 
reign, revered  as  a  martyr  by  one  part  of  the 
nation,  and  detested  as  a  traitor  by  another, 
perishes  by  a  violent  death  ;  monarchy  itself  is 
annihilated  with  Louis  XVI.,  and  a  republic 
proclaimed  upon  his  tomb.  The  founders  of  the 
commonwealth  are  doomed  to  perish  in  their 
turn,  and  that  too  by  the  instrument  employed 
for  the  decollation  of  the  Bourbon  king.  Ro- 
bespierre, adored  by  the  populace  during  his 
life,  and  Marat,  deified  after  his  assassination, 
are  next  wafted  along  the  sanguinary  torrent  to 
the  possession  of  supreme  power,  and  rule  for  a 
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less  unfavourable  epoch  next  presents  itself,  and  

the  directorial  government  promises  to  repair  the  CHAP.  XXtl. 
errors  and  the  crimes  of  the  tyrants.  Immense  "-^"^"^-^ 
armies  take  the  field,  decisive  battles  are  fought,  1802 
great  victories  achieved,  and  Germany  is  pre- 
pared for  dismemberment,  and  Italy  for  subju- 
gation At  length  a  military  leader  arises  and 
conquers,  first  for  the  republic,  and  then  for 
himself.  In  consequence  of  a  peace,  as  brilliant 
as  the  war  which  he  achieves,  he  seems  to  con- 
sider Europe  too  small  a  theatre  for  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  arriving  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  in  Africa,  wishes  to  imitate  tb«  Mace- 
donian hero,  and  finish  his  career  of  conquests 
by  the  subjugation  of  Asia.  After  gaining  many 
victories  over  the  degenerate  Turks  and  the 
warlike  Mamelukes,  he  at  length  experiences  a 
repulse  before  an  ill-fortified  city  garrisoned  by 
the  half-disciplined  troops  of  a  rebel  pacha,  but 
led  by  an  European  chief,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
mortifying  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  whose  confidence  he  had  betrayed, 
and  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded.  Uncer- 
tain of  his  destiny,  he  leaves  Egypt  and  his  army 
by  stealth  ;  arriving  suddenly  in  Europe,  takes 
advantage  of  the  corrupt  and  feeble  government 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  invested  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  ;  surrounds  him- 
self with  an  ambitious  soldiery,  and  uniting 
the  wily  policy  of  Monk  with  the  decisive  con- 
duct and  victorious  career  of  Cromwell,  becomes 
sovereign  under  the  name  of  consul.  Not  yet 
secure  on  his  recently  acquired  elevation,  he 
flies  into  Italy  by  a  route  deemed  impassable, 
again  overwhelms  veteran  armies  and  ancient 
states,  once  more  erects  new  commonwealths, 
renders  his  foes  and  his  confederates  tributary, 
extends  the  limits  of  France,  and  of  his  own 
power,  and  is  hailed,  first  as  the  pacificator  of, 
5  D 
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BOOK  II.  the  continent,    and  then  as  the  tranquillizer  of 

Europe. 

Such    is  a  brief    epitome  of  a  revolution 
which  commenced  with  the  mild  despotism  of  a 
French  king,  and  issued  in  the  accession  of  a 
military  chieftain.     No  man,  either  of  modern 
or  of  ancient  times,  can  be  compared  with  this 
extraordinary  character.      His  unparalleled  life 
resembles  a  romance  rather  than  a  history,  and 
many  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  his  career 
of  saccessful  ambition  still  remain  to  be  recorded . 
In  the  month  of  December,  1801,  and  while 
the  negociations  at  Amiens  were  yet  pending,  a 
grand   consulta  assembled  in  the  city  of  Lyons, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  foui  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  convoked  by  the  authority  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  and   apparently   chosen  from  the 
most  respectable  of  her   citizens.     The  object  of 
this  meeting  was  to  determine  upon  a  permanent 
constitution   for  the  new  republic ;  and  early  in 
the  year  1802,  the  first  consul  arrived  at  Lyons, 
to  assist  in  person  at  the  deliberations.     A  com- 
mittee of  thirty  members  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  business ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January, 
the  new  plan  of  government  was  presented,  and 
received  the  immediate  and  unanimous  sanction 
of  the  whole  body.       An  essential  part  of  this 
plan  was  to  vest  the  supreme  magistracy  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  consul,  who,  on  the  following 
day,  repairing  to  the  hall  of  the  consulta,  in  re- 
gal state,    formally  declared   his   acceptance  of 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him.     The  ap- 
pellation of  the  Cisalpine   was  changed  by  ac- 
clamation to  that  of  the  Italian   Republic,    of 
which  Bonaparte  was  declared  president  for  ten 
years.     But  the  term  republic  was  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,    for  the  form  of    government    sug- 
gested by  the   committee,  and   adopted   by   the 
assembly,  was  in  reality  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  whole  of    the    executive,    and    a    principal 
part  of  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  the 
first  consul.      While  the  personal  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  French  government  was  thus  ex- 
tended, and  while  in  the  Italian  republic  a  new 
satellite  was  ordained  to  move  within   the  in- 
fluence of  French  attraction,  France  itself  re- 


ceived a  considerable  accession  of  territory  by 
the  acquisition  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  whick 
territories  were,  by  a  decree  of  annexation,  added 
to  the  territory  of  France,  and  constituted  an 
integral  part  of  the  republic. 

The  famous  convention,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Concordat,  concluded  between 
the  first  consul  and  the  pope,*  received,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1802,  its  final  ratification  from 
the  French  legislative  body,  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  twenty- one  voices. 
And  this  imposing  event,  in  conjunction  with  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary 
magnificence  by  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  at  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  grand 
illuminations  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Cardinal  Caprara,  legate  from  his  holiness,  was 
escorted  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  honorary  guard 
of  cavalry,  and  the  crosier  was  borne  before 
him  to  the  palace.  In  his  speech  to  the  first 
consul  he  complimented  him  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  arm  that  gained  battles,  and 
signed  peace  with  all  nations,  restores  splendour 
to  the  temples  of  the  true  God,  re-builds  his 
altars,  and  re-establishes  his  worship."  The 
first  consul,  in  reply,  'extolled  the  apostolical 
virtues  of  his  eminence,  and  expressed  his  own 
satisfaction  at  this  new  triumph  of  Christianity. 

At  Rome  also  high  mass  was  performed,  on 
Ascension  Day,  at  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de 
Lateran,  by  the  pope  in  person,  accompanied  by 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  scarcely 
two  years  before  had  been  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly exile,  exulted  in  the  happy  change  in  his 
fortunes.  With  the  pope,  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, the  members  of  which  had  wandered  over 
Europe  in  extreme  distress,  seeking  in  vain  for 
some  safe  asylum,  were  reinstated  in  their  thrones 
and  palaces.  The  aged  Cardinal  of  York,  in 
particular,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart,  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  depen- 
dency, accepted  of  a  pension  from  the  King  of 
England,  the  possessor  of  that  crown  which  the 


*  See  Book  II.  chap.  XX.  page  358. — The  concordat,' which  ordained  that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  should 
be  the  established  religion  of  France,  guaranteed  universal  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  French  people  of  every 
persuasion.  The  hierarchy  of  the  catholic  church  of  France  was  to  consist  of  ten  archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops,  the 
former  to  enjoy  a  fixed  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  (£625  sterling)  and  the  latter  a  revenue  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  The  parish  priests  were  divided  into  two  classes  for  the  larger  and  the  smaller  parishes.  The  salary  of 
the  first  class  was  not  to  exceed  15,000,  nor  that  of  the  second  1000  francs. §  The  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  first  consul,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope.  And  the  church  relinquished  all  claims  to  its 
confiscated  revenues  and  domains.  The  different  protestant  churches  were  established  on  the  same  political  model ; 
none  but  Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastic,  either  in  the  catholic  or  protestant 
churches ;  and  no  person  could  be  elected  a  minister  or  pastor  of  any  protestant  church,  who  had  not  studied  a 
fixed  period  in  one  of  the  French  seminaries  appointed  for  ministers  oj'that  persuasion. 

5  The  value  of  a  franc  n  Kvre  is  ten-pence  English. 
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cardinal   claimed    by    divine    and    indefeasible 
right.* 

The  protestant  churches,  equally  gratified 
as  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  arrangements  in 
favour  of  religion  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
France,  hastened  to  present  to  the  first  consul 
the  homage  of  their  gratitude ;  and  a  deputation 
was  appointed  to  assure  him  of  the  obligations 
they  felt  for  the  guarantee  he  had  afforded  to 
the  universal  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
This  deputation  was  received  by  Bonaparte 
with  marks  of  peculiar  attention,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  members  of  the  protestant  church 
then  in  his  presence,  he  said—"  I  do  not  wish 
men  to  think  themselves  indebted  to  me  because 
I  have  been  merely  just — conscience  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  human  laws." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  presented  to  the  tribunate,  on 
which  occasion  a  proposition  was  made  in  that 
assembly  to  confer  some  striking  mark  of  the 
public  gratitude  on  "  the  great  pacificator." 
This  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
having  received  the  ready  concurrence  of  the 
other  constituent  bodies,  the  senate,  on  the  8th 
of  the  same  month,  decreed,  that  this  mark  of 
gratitude  ought  to  be  the  re-election  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  consular  dignity  for  ten  years  suc- 
ceeding the  term  for  which  he  had  been  already 
chosen.  The  first  consul,  in  imitation  of  the 
first  Roman  emperor,  when  this  proposal  was 
communicated  to  him,  declared,  "  that  the  in- 
terest of  his  glory,  and  of  his  happiness,  sug- 
gested that  the  termination  of  his  public  life 
should  be  the  moment  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  was  proclaimed  ;  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  an  individual,  however,  must  be  silent  when 
the  interest  of  the  state  and  the  voice  of  the 
public  call  upon  him."  "  But,"  added  he,  "  it 
was  the  suffrages  of  the  people  that  invested 
me  with  the  chief  magistracy,  and  I  shall  not 
consider  myself  sure  of  still  possessing  their 
confidence,  if  the  act  for  retaining  me  in  that 
situation  be  not  ratified  by  the  public  voice. 
In  the  three  last  years  fortune  has  smiled  on  the 
republic ;  but"  (said  he  in  conclusion,  and  in 
terms  almost  prophetic)  "  fortune  is  inconstant, 
and  how  many  men  has  she  loaded  with  her 
favours  who  have  afterwards  outlived  them !" 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  first  consul, 
registers  were  opened  in  the  different  depart- 
ments for  inscribing  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens 
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this  condescension,  the  question  was,  in  the  mean  . 

time,  materially  changed,  and  in  the  new  form  CHAP-  XXII. 
it  stood — "  Shall  Bonaparte  be  elected  consul 
for  life  ?"  A  second  question  was  in  a  short 
time  subjoined — "  Shall  Bonaparte  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor  ?'  Both 
questions  were  carried  by  the  immense  majority 
of  3,577,259  citizens,  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  only  9074  negatived  these  daring  in- 
novations. In  the  tribunate,  one  dissentient 
voice  alone  was  heard — that  of  the  celebrated 
republican  minister  at  war,  Carnot.  On  the 
third  of --August,  the  act  of  the  senate  was 
presented  to  the  first  consul,  who,  on  receiving 
this  distinguished  mark  of  public  confidence, 
thus  addressed  the  senate — "  The  life  of  a  citi- 
zen belongs  to  his  country  ;  the  French  people 
wish  that  the  whole  of  mine  should  be  devoted 
to  them.  I  obey  their  will.  Content  with  hav- 
ing been  called  by  the  order  of  Him  from  whom 
all  things  emanate,  to  bring  back  upon  the 
earth  justice,  order,  and  equality,  I  shall  hear 
my  last  hour  sound  without  regret,  and  without 
an  undue  anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  future 
generations."  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  in  Paris,  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the 
republic ;  and  in  the  sequel  from  almost  every 
court  in  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  ever  anxious  to  aggrandize  the 
army,  and  aware  that  to  their  instrumentality 
he  was  indebted  for  his  present  elevation,  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  formation  of  a 
military  order  of  nobility,  under  the  designation 
of  the  LEGION  OF  HONOUR.  The  legislature,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  first  consul,  accord- 
ingly decreed,  that  a  legion  of  hopour  should 
be  established  in  France  ;  and  that  that  body 
should  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts,  and  a 
council  of  administration.  That  each  cohort 
should  consist  of  seven  grand  officers,  twenty 
commandants,  thirty  subordinate  officers,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  legionaries ;  that  the 
first  consul  should  always  be  the  chief  of  the 
legion,  and  of  the  council  ef  administration ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  legion  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  pay  of  each  grand  officer 
to  be  five  thousand  francs,  of  each  inferior  officer 
one  thousand  francs,  and  of  each  legionary  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs.  All  military  men  who 
had  received  arms  of  honour  to  be  members  of 


*  In  a  letter  from  Cardinal  York  to  Sir  John  Hippesley  Coxe,  dated  Venice,  Feb.  26,  1800,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  2000/.  from  Lord  Minto,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  accompanied  by  a  power  lo  draw  for 
the  same  sum,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  with  affecting  expressions  of  gratitude,  adds : — "  I  own  to  you  that  the 
"  succour  granted  to  me  could  not  be  more  timely  ;  for,  without  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  sub- 
"  sist,  on  account  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  all  my  income ;  the  very  funds  being  also  destroyed  ;  so  that  I  should 
"  otherwise  have  been  reduced  for  the  short  remainder  of  my  IMe  to  languish  in  misery  and  indigence." 
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BOOK  II.  the  legion  ;  those  citizens  also  who  had  rendered 

eminent  services  to  the  state  in  the  late  war,  or 

CHAP.  xxn.  w|10j  by  their  knowledge,  talents,  and  virtues,  had 
*~XT~  contributed  to  establish  and  defend  the  principles 
of  the  republic,  or  had  caused  the  government 
to  be  respected,  to  be  eligible  to  that  appoint- 
ment :  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the 
first  consul,  was  elected  grand -master  of  the 
new  order.  Thus  was  the  consular  throne  not 
only  declared  permanent,  but  a  military  order  of 
nobility  was  created  for  its  protection  and 
support. 

The  first  consul,  considering  his  authority  as 
incomplete  while  any  power  was  left  in  the  state 
which  did  not  immediately  emanate  from  himself, 
promulgated  to  the  people,  through  the  medium 
of  the  senate,  an  organic  senatus  comultum,  or  act 
of  the  conservative  senate,  in  virtue  of  which 
considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  executive  power.  By  this  act 
the  first  consul  was  virtually  invested  with  the 
nomination  of  the  senate :  to  which  body  were 
confided  the  administration  of  the  colonies  ;  every 
thing  not  provided  for  by  the  constitution  ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  all  the  articles  of  the  consti- 
tution itself.  To  this  oligarchical  assembly  also 
belonged  the  power  of  suspending  the  functions 
of  juries  ;  of  proclaiming  departments  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  of  determining  when  per- 
sons arrested  in  extraordinary  cases  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  tribunals ;  of  dissolving  the 
legislative  body  and  the  tribunate,  and  of  appoint- 
ing the  consuls.  And  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  despotism  on  the  nation,  the 
members  of  the  grand  council  of  the  legion  of 
honour  were  appointed  members  of  the  senate. 
But  the  worst  feature  in  this  code  of  slavery  was 
to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  justice :  a 
grand  judge  was  appointed  by  the  first  consul, 
who  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal, 
and  held  the  power  of  censure  and  discipline 
over  all  the  other  tribunals.  To  depress  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribu^ 
nate,  founded,  however  imperfectly,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  and  to  exalt  the  senate, 
who  depended  chiefly  on  the  choice  and  nomina- 
tion of  the  first  consul,  were  the  grand  objects  of 
this  despotic  change,  by  which  political  liberty 
was  in  effect,  annihilated. 

The  restoration  of  peace  with  England  once 
more  opened  the  seas  to  the  marine  of  France, 
and  induced  the  French  government  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  recovery  of  St.  Domingo.  A 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war  was  with  this 
view  collected  in  the  harbours  of  Brest,  L'Orient, 
and  Rochefort,  in  the  latter  months  of  1801,  and 
put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  December  in  that  year. 
This  fleet,  and  the  transports  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  carried  an  army  of  twenty-five 


thousand  men.  A  fleet  was  also  fitted  out  in  the 
Texel,  which  sailed  two  days  afterwards,  and  as 
single  ships  conveying  troops  and  supplies  con- 
tinued to  sail  from  France  till  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  the  whole 
force  sent  on  this  fatal  service  amounted  pro- 
bably to  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  Early  in 
the  month  of  February,  this  formidable  arma- 
ment reached  its  destination,  when  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  formed  his  forces  into  three 
divisions  :  the  first,  under  the  orders  of  Rear- 
admiral  Latouch,  was  intended  to  disembark  a 
body  of  troops  at  Port-au-Prince,  under  the 
command  of  General  Boudet.  The  second  was 
destined  to  debark  the  division  of  General 
Rochambeau  at  the  Bay  of  Mancenille.  Villaret 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  forces  to  Cape 
Fran$ois,  with  an  intention  of  taking  possession 
of  Cape  Town.  This  last  division  was  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
General  Leclerc.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  Toussaint  Louverture,  the  African  chief, 
whose  talents  had  elevated  him  from  the  station 
of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  governor  and  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  forces  in  St.  Domingo,  was 
absent  from  the  Cape,  having  confided  the  com- 
mand to  Christophe,  another  of  the  negro  gene- 
rals. The  French  general  hastened  to  announce 
his  arrival,  and  demanded  the  necessary  facilities 
for  disembarking  his  troops ;  but  the  answer 
returned  to  his  summons  was,  that  Toussaint  was 
absent  from  the  Cape,  and  that  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  effect  a  landing  before  his  return  the 
town  would  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  To  this 
intimation  Leclerc  replied,  that  if  Christophe  did 
not  that  very  day  deliver  up  to  the  French  army 
the  forts  of  Piccolet  and  Belair,  with  all  the  bat- 
teries on  the  coast,  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  would  be  employed  the  day  following  to  take 
possession  of  them  by  force.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  with  a  proclamation  from  Bona- 
parte, to  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  inviting 
them  to  peace  and  submission.  The  chief 
consul  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Toussaint, 
presenting  to  him  all  the  blandishments  of  riches, 
honour,  and  public  favour,  and  expressed  in  these 
terms  : 

To  Citizen  TOUSSAINT   LOUVERTURE,   General-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  ST.  DOMINGO. 

"  CITIZEN  GENERAL, 

"  Peace  with  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which  places  the  Republic  in  the  first  degree  of  greatness 
and  power,  enables,  at  the  samy  time,  the  govf  rnmeiit  to 
direct  its  attention  to  St.  Domingo.  We  send  thither  Citizen 
Leclerc,  our  brother-in-law,  in  quality  of  captain-general, 
as  first  magistrate  of  the  colony.  He  is  accompanied  with 
the  necessary  forces  to  make  the  sovereignty  of  the  French 
people  respected.  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  hope  that  you  will  prove  to  us,  and  to  all 
France,  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  you  have  constant- 
ly expressed  in  the  different  Utters  you  have  written  to  us 
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Wt-  liave  conceived  an  esteem  1'ur  yon,  and  we  wisli  to  re- 
c»i*nize  and  proclaim  the  nrear  services  yon  have  done  the 
Frrnrh  people.  If  their  colours  fly  on  St.  Domingo,  it  is  to 
y»n  and  o  y"iir  brave  blacks  that  they  are  iudcb'ed".  Called 
Dy  your  talen's,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  the  first 
command,  \ouhave  destroyed  ihe  civil  war,  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecutions  of  some  lerocious  men.  restored  to  honour 
the  religion  and  worship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things 
proceed.  The  constitution  that  you  have  formed,  though 
containing  many  good  things,  contains  others  which  are 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, of  which  St.  Domingo  farms  bu>  a  part. 

"  We  have  made  knowa  to  your  children,  and  to  their 
preceptor,  the  sentiments  by  «hich  we  are  animated.  We 
gend  them  bark  to  you.  Assist  with  your  councils,  your 
influence,  and,  your  talents,  the  captain -general.  What  can 
you  dtsire  ?  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  ?  Ymi  know,  that 
in  all  the  countries  we  have  b^en  in,  we  have  given  it  to  the 
people  who  had  it  not.  Do  you  desire  consideration, 
honours,  fortune?  After  the  services  you  have  rendered, 
the  services  you  can  still  render,  with  the  particular 
sentiments  we  have  for  you,  you  ought  not  to  be  doubt- 
ful with  respect  to  your  consideration,  your  fortune,  and  the 
honours  that  await  you.  Make  known  to  the  people  of  St. 
Domingo,  that  the  solicitude  which  France  has  always 
evinced  for  their  happiness,  has  often  been  rendered  impo- 
tent by  the  imperious  circumstances  of  war  ;  that  men,  who 
came  from  the  continent  to  agitate  and  nourish  factions,  were 
the  product  of  the  factions  which  destroyed  the  country  ; 
that  in  future,  peace,  and  the  power  ot  the  government, 
insure  their  prosperity  and  freedom. 

"  Rely,  without  reserve,  on  our  esteem  ;  and  conduct 
yourself  as  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  world  ought  to  do. 

"  The  Fjrst  Consul— BONAPARTE." 
"  Paris,  17th  Brumaire,  8th  Nov.  1801." 

The  French  general,  finding  Cliristophe  im- 
movable, and  considering  further  delays  as  dan- 
gerous, effected  the  debarkation  of  his  troops  in 
the  bay  of  Limbe,  several  leagues  from  Cape 
Town,  with  the  intention  of  inarching  to  the 
heights  behind  the  Cape,  while  General  Rocham- 
beau  gained  the  heights  of  St.  Sauzanne,  Dondon, 
and  La  Grande  Riviere.  The  object  of  these 
combined  raovemrnts  was  to  save  the  beautiful 
plantations  which  surrounded  the  Cape,  and  if 
possible,  the  city  itself.  The  fleet  under  Villaret 
sustained,  on  entering  the  road,  an  obstinate, 
though  not  a  very  injurious  fire  from  Forts  Belair 
and  St.  Michael,  but  the  city  suffered  much,  and 
General  Leclerc,  on  his  approach,  beheld  it  in 
flames.  The  progress  of  the  fire  was  with  much 
difficulty  arrested  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
naval  and  military  force,  and  Leclerc  at  length 
obtained  complete  possession  of  Cape  Francois. 
In  every  other  quarter  the  French  were  equally 
successful,  and  at  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  they 
were  received  by  the  Spaniards  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy. 

The  French  general  now  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sable  chief — Toussaint  Louverture; 
be  transmitted  to  him  the  first  consul's  letter, 
already  quoted,  and  planned  an  attack  upon  his 
parental  feelings  by  means  of  an  interview  with 
bis  children.  Their  mother,  who  received  her 
(No.  27.) 
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long  absent  offspring  with  feelings  of  natural  BOOK  II. 
transport,  joined  with  the  children  in  supplicating 
her  husband  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  (o  him 
by  the  mother  country.  But  tiie  inflexible  mind 
of  the  African  could  not  be  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  after  an  arduous  struggle  between 
affection  and  duty,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  to 
share  in  the  dangers  and  abide  the  destiny  of  his 
countrymen.  Irritated  at  the  failure  of  a  plan 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  Leclerc  dis- 
dained all  further  pacific  overtures,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  designated  General 
Toussaint  as  a  "  frantic  monster,"  accused  him  of 
perfidy  and  rebellion,  declared  that  officer  and 
his  compeer  Cliristophe  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  ordered  all  good  citizens  "  to 
pursue  them  and  treat  the'in  as  rebels." 

Although  some  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  it  was  not 
till  the  17th  of  February,  180-2,  that  the  campaign 
in  that  island  actually  commenced.  On  that  day 
the  division  of  Desfourneux  advanced  to  the 
Limbe  ;  the  division  under  General  llardi  to  the 
Grand  Boucamp ;  and  that  under  General  Ro- 
chatnbeau,  against  La  Januerie  and  the  wood 
of  1'Ame.  A  small  corps,  composed  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Cape  and  Fort  Dauphiue,  at  the 
same  time  advanced  against  St.  Sauzanne,  Le 
Tron,  and  Valliere;  where  they  had  to  contend 
with  great  disadvantages  in  the  ground,  and  to 
encounter  the  attacks  of  the  negroes,  concealed 
amongst  the  trees  and  bordering  the  vallies. 
Notwithstanding  every  resistance,  the  columns 
appointed  to  this  service  took  possession  of  the 

Eositions  of  Plaisance,  St.  Michael,  and  Mariue- 
ide,  from  which  they  succeeded  in  expelling 
General  Christophe,  with  an  army  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men.  Of  this  interesting  and 
sanguinary  campaign  the  only  official  account 
extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispatches  of  General 
Leclerc,  and  the  following  details  ar«  given  on 
his  authority  : 

"  The  attempt  of  General  Debelles  to  dislodge 
the  rebel  General  Maurepas  from  his  position  at 
Gonaives  entirely  failed,  owing  to  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  which  harassed  the  French  troops  and 
prevented  them  from  acting  with  effect.  Several 
other  columns,  however,  of  the  French,  army 
advanced  against  him,  and  a  few  days  after  Mau- 
repas thought  proper  to  surrender  himself,  upon 
the  condition  held  out  in  General  LeclercV  pro- 
clamation of  retaining  his  rank.  General  Dessa- 
lines  proved  the  most  dexterous  as  well  as  the 
most  bloody  of  the  rebels  ;  and  by  a  succession  of 
rapid  manoeuvres  he  found  means  to  set  fire  to 
the  Leogane,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  General 
Boudet.  General  Laplume,  commanding  the 
south,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  French 
government;  by  which  means  this  portion  of  the 
island  was  put  into  possession  of  the  French 
5  E 
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BOOK  II.  forces,  and  General  Dessalines  was  forced  in  con- 

sequence    to   retire    into    the   fastnesses  of  the 

CHAP.  xxn.  country.  Christophe,  after  setting  fire  to 
s~* "^C""""^  Gonaives,  was  driven  from  post  to  post,  and  at 
length  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
The  strong  position  of  Ravine-a-Coulenore  was 
occupied  by  Toussaint,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  composed  of  five  hundred  grenadiers, 
twelve  hundred  picked  men,  and  four  hundred 
dragoons.  Every  means  had  been  employed  to 
render  this  position  impregnable,  but  it  was 
attacked  with  irresistible  impetuosity  by  General 
Rochambeau,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
which  Toussaint's  troops  fought  man  to  man,  he 
was  at  length  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  retreat 
in  confusion  to  the  Petite  Riviere,  leaving  eight 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle."  "  Thus," 
adds  General  Leclere  in  conclusion,  "  has  the 
army  of  St.  Domingo,  in  a  campaign  of  five  days, 
dispersed  the  principal  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  itself  master  of  their  baggage,  and  a  part 
of  their  artillery ;  desertion  has  reached  their 
camp  ;  Clervaux,  Laplume,  Maurepas,  and  seve- 
ral other  black  chiefs,  or  men  of  colour,  have  sub- 
mitted ;  the  cultivators  have  returned  to  their 
habitations  ;  and  the  plantations  of  the  south  are 
preserved  entire,  while  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  has  completely  submitted."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  first  of  March, 
the  general  says,  "  We  are  now  in  pursuit  of 
Toussaint,  who  has  retired  into  the  Mirebelais. 
General  Rochambeau,  who  has  passed  the  Ester  ; 
General  Boudet,  who  has  set  out  for  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  and  the  columns  of  the  Spanish  army, 
•which  are  marching  in  that  direction,  induce  me 
to  hope  that  be  cannot  long  escape  us.  Of  his 
five  hundred  horse  guards  three  hundred  have 
deserted  him.  Dessalines,  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  African  rebels,  has  massacred  some  whites. 
Ail  the  coasts  and  the  ports  of  the  island  are  in 
our  possession,  but  nothing  can  equal  the  fatigues 
oT  our  troops,  except  their  indignation  against 
these  ferocious  banditti." 

General  Leclerc's  details  of  the  campaign, 
even  at  its  commencement,  present  a  dreadful 
picture  of  the  nature  of  this  contest,  which  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  upon  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  on  one  side,  and  a  horrible  system  of  re1- 
taliation  on  the  other.  The  important  post  of  Ore- 
tea  Pitrrot  was  dei'ended  with  the  utmost  obstin- 
acy by  the  rebel  army  ;  and  the  French  force,  not 
sufficiently  strung  to  protect  its  other  conquests 
and  to  attack  this  position,  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior, while  Toussaint  and  Christophe  fell  upon  the 
country  in  their  rear,  and  after  burning  all  the 
towns  in  the  northern  plain,  braved  General 
Boyer  in  his  intrenchments  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Cape.  The  reinforcements  from  Havre  and 


Flushing,  which  arrived  soon  after  these  actions 
had    been    fought,    gave  the    French  a  decided 
superiority  ;  but  though  the  rebels  were  unable  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  yet  the  European  forces, 
weakened  by  the  climate,  and  diminished  by  the 
sword,  could  neither  follow  up  their  advantages 
nor  retain  possession  of  many  of  their  conquests. 
In  another  dispatch  from  General  Leclerc, 
dated  the   8lh  of  May,  from  the  head  quarter* 
of  the  Cape,  he  says,    "  Previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  succours   from    Europe,    the  rebels  were 
beaten  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  ;  terror 
filled  their  camps ;    their  magazines    were  ex- 
hausted ;  their  gun-powder  failed  ;  and  for  food 
they  were  obliged   to  eat  bananas.     The  arrival 
of  the  squadron  from  Flushing  and  Havre  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  their  hopes.      Christophe 
sent  to  inform  me,   that  he  had  always  been  » 
friend  to  the  whites,  whose  social  qualities  and 
information  he  had  esteemed  most  highly  :  that 
all  the  Europeans  who  had  been  in  St.  Domingo 
could  bear  testimony  to  his  principles,  and  to  his- 
conduct ;     but,    that    imperious    circumstances^ 
which    govern,    and  frequently  decide  the  con- 
duct of  public  characters,  had  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  his  own  incli- 
nations.     In  a  word,  he  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  there  remained  any  hopes  of  safety  for 
him."     "  I  answered  in  return,"  adds  General 
Leclerc,  "  that  with  the  French  people,  the  door 
of  repentance  was  always   open ;    that  the  con- 
stant habit  of  the  first  consul  was  to  weigh  the 
actions  of  men,  and  that  a  single  misdeed,  what- 
ever   were   its    consequences,  never  effaced  tlie 
remembrance    of  services    formerly    rendered ; 
that,   in    fact,    the    information  I  had    received 
previous  to  my  departure  from  Europe  was  per- 
sonally favourable  to  him ;  and  that,  if  he  was 
willing  to  place  himself  at  my  disposal,  he  would 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied.     Still  he  hesitated. 
Several  columns  accordingly  marched  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  some  slight  encounters  took  place. 
At  length,  Christophe   apprised  me,  that  I  had 
only  to  send  him   my  orders,  and  he  would  obey 
them.     The  orders  I  sent  were,  that  he  should 
repair  alone  to  the  Cape,  dismiss  all  the  labour- 
ing negroes  whom  he  had  still  with   him,    and 
collect  all  the  troops  under  his  command.  Every 
thing  was  punctually  executed  ;  and  the  submis- 
sion of  this  chief  completed  the  consternation  of 
the    rebel  cause.       Toussaint    employed    every 
means  to  acquaint  me  with  the  afflicting  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  what  pain  he 
saw    hostilities    continued    without    object  ami 
without  end.      He  added,  that  though  adverse 
circumstances  had  impaired  his  strength,  yet  that 
he  still  remained  sufficiently  powerful  to  burn, 
ravage,  and  destroy  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  sell 


*  Dispatch  from  General  Leclerc  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  dated  February  27,  1802. 
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dearly  a  life,  winch  had  ones  been  useful  to 
the  mother  country.  I  caused  Toussaint  to  be 
informed,"  says  the  general  in  conclusion^  "  that 
he  had  only  to  repair  to  the  Cape,  and  that  the 
hour  of  pardon  might  still  return.  He  did  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  permission  I  had  given  him  ; 
he  came  to  see  me,  intreated  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  favour,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
France.  I  accepted  his  submission,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  to  a  plantation  near  Gonaives,  and 
never  to  leave  it  without  my  permission.  Des- 
salines  I  have  placed  at  a  plantation  near  St. 
Marc." 

The  terms  of  the  negocialion  on  which  the 
submission  of  (he  negro  generals  was  grounded 
have  been  studiously  concealed,  but  they  no 
doubt  had  for  their  bases  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  chiefs,  and  a  recognition  and  security  of 
their  property.  But  whatever  might  be  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  evident  that  the  captain- 
general  of  the  French  army  had  no  intention  to 
fulfil  them  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  negro  chief  in 
his  power,  and  the  conquest  of  the  colony  ap- 
parently secured,  than  he  perpetrated  one  of  the 
basest  acts  of  perfidy  that  ever  disgraced  any 
government.  The  abdicated  general  v/aa  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy,  though  no  lime  had 
elapsed  from  his  submission  to  his  seizure  to 
meditate,  much  less  to  organize  such  a  measure. 
Toussaint  had  retired  to  his  estate,  to  enjoy  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  that  happiness  which 
he  had  not  found  in  the  tented  field.  But  his 
tranquillity  was  of  short  duration.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  of  his  retirement, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Creole  frigate,  es- 
corted by  the  Hero,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
from  Cape  Frangois,  stood  in  close  to  the  shore 
of  Gonaives :  troops,  landed  from  several  boats 
employed  in  this  midnight  mission,  surrounded 
the  dwelling  of  Toussaint,  where  his  family  lay 
asleep,  unconscious  of  their  impending  fate,  and 
Brunei,  chief  of  brigade,  and  Ferrari,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Leclerc,  entered  Toussaint's  cham- 
ber with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  and  demanded  his 
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immediate  surrender.       This  unfortunate   chief  BOOK  II. 

declared  himself  indifferent  to  his  own  fate,  but  — — 

pleaded  for  his  family  :  "  I  shall  not  resist  the 
power  you  have  obtained  over  me,"  said  he, 
"  but  my  wife  is  feeble,  and  my  children  can 
do  no  harm,  suffer  them  to  remain  at  home." 
These  in  treaties  were  in  vain  ;  they  were  hurried 
on  board  the  ship,  and  before  the  country  became 
alarmed  were  under  sail  to  France.* 

The  tranquillity  of  St.  Domingo  was  of 
short  duration  :  Christophe  and  Dessalines,  ap- 
prehensive of  sharing  the  fate  of  their  com- 
mauder,  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The  negroes 
complained  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  the 
whole  island  revolted,  and  the  climate  cutne  to 
the  assistance  of  "  these  avengers  of  tyranny 
and  falsehood."  The  mortality  among  the 
French  troops,  during  their  short  campaign  in 
the  West  Indies,  was  beyond  all  example ;  and 
in  the  month  of  September,  their  whole  force, 
including  a  corps  of  four  thousand  blacks,  wa» 
reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  one- fifth  of  whom  were  in  the  hospitals. 
But  the  catastrophe  of  this  West  Indian  tragedy 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  chapter. 

At  this  period  the  island  of  Guadeloupe, 
like  that  of  St.  Domingo,  became  the  theatre  of 
civil  war.  Here  too  the  negroes  struggled  with 
great  resolution  against  the  chains  which  were 
prepared  for  them ;  but  after  a  sanguinary  re- 
sistance, they  were  subdued  by  a  large  military 
force,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bouvet 
and  General  Ricbepanse.  The  extermination 
of  those  who  continued  what  was  termed  refrac- 
tory, that  is,  of  those  who  preferred  privation 
and  death  to  slavery,  was  continued  with  cruel 
zeal  and  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  French  ge- 
neral; until  at  length,  either  the  empire  of  the 
grave,  or  the  sullen  tranquillity  of  slavery,  was 
established  over  the  whole  island. 

In  Tobago,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  island  was  to  be  restored  to  France,  the 
people  of  colour  flew  to  arms ;  and  determined 
to  attack  the  British  troops  under  Brigadier- 


*  TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  an  African  by  birth,  was  sold  at  a  very  early  age  into  slavery.  The  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  of  his  youth  precluded  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  education.  But  nature  had 
compensated  this  misfortune;  and  so  early  as  tlie  year  1796,  his  superior  talents  had  elevated  him  to  a  command 
in  the  French  army  of  St.  Domingo,  under  General  Kochambeau.  The  influence  he  possessed  over  the  blarks, 
and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  European  part  of  the  population,  induced  him,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  English,  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power,  and  he  consolidated  his  autho- 
rity by  the  wisest  and  most  humane  regulations.  On  the  arrival  of  the  formidable  armament  from  France,  under 
General  Leclerc,  the  most  alluring  offers  of  personal  aggrandizement  were  made  to  him  by  the  first  consul ;  and 
in  rejecting  those  proposals  he  displayed  a  firmness  and  dignity  of  soul  that  would  have  clone  honour  to  a  Roman. 
Of  his  humanity,  it  is  a  sufficient  testimonial  that  he  possessed  the  respect  of  the  white  inhabitants,  whom  the 
rage  of  insurrection  had  spared  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  religion,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  applied  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  one  of  their  noblest  purposes — to  soften  the  ferocity,  ami  temper  the 
violence  of  the  savage  tribes  placed  under  his  command.  The  history  of  this  gallant  but  unfortunate  chief,  (rom 
the  time  he  was  forced  awaj  from  St.  Domingo,  is  soon  told  ;  on  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  immured  in  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  died  in  the  following  year,  of  apoplexy,  as  it  was  asserted,  but  not  without  violent  suspicion  tliat 
his  life  was  terminated  by  tke  haud  of  an  assassin, 
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fJPOK  II.  general  Carmiuhael,  who  had  under  his  command 

•• only    200   men  ;  but   the  British  general  having 

I.  jra;necj  intelligence  of  the  plot,  seized  thirty  of 
('le  r'"?'eat'ers-  1'*>e  following  day,  he  hung 
one  of  them,  on  the  signal  staff  at  the  fort,  and 
gave  orders  that  his  b'>dy,  thus  suspended, shquld 
he  lowered  and  hoisted  about  thirty  times.  The 
negroes,  who  saw  the  execution  from  a  distance, 
considered  each  elevation  as  a  separate  execution, 
and  concluding  that  all  their  chiefs  had  suffered 
death,  they  abandoned  the  further  prosecution  of 
their  project  as  hopeless.  In  consequence  of 
this  early,  and  comparatively  bloodless  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny,  the  French  experienced  no 
serious  opposition,  when,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber following,  they  took  possession  of  this  island 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  the  island  of  Dominica  a  very  serious 
alarm  was  created  by  the  mutiny  of  an  entire 
regiment  of  bhicks,  who,  in  the  first  transport  of 
their  fury,  put  to  death  Captain  Cameron,  Lieu- 
tenants Mackay  and  Wastneys,  Commissary 
L:\ign,  and  Quarter-master  Mackay,  besides 
wounding  two  other  officers.  No  sooner  had 
intelligence  of  this  tragical  event,  which  origin- 
ated in  the  pay  of  the  troops  being  delayed,  and 
the  accustomed  allowance  of  food  diminished, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hon.  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  who  was  colonel  of  the  revolted  regi- 
ment, and  governor  of  the  island,  than  he  im- 
mediately collected  all  the  militia  and  Euro- 
pean troops  that  could  be  mustered,  and  em- 
barked for  Prince  Rupert's,  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection.  After  an  ineffectual  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  mutineers,  who  resisted  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops,  they  were  at  length  totally 
routed,  and  the  whole  of  their  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  forty  grenadiers,  were  either  killed, 
or  made  prisoners. 

While  these  contests  prevailed  in  the 
Western  Archipelago,  the  French  legislative 
body,  as  if  resolved  that  the  sufferings  and 
calamities  of  the  French  revolution  should  be 
compensated  by  no  advantages  to  the  human 
race,  abrogated  the  decree  of  the  national  con- 
vention, declaring  "  that  negro  slavery  in  all 
the  colonies  was  abolished.1'*  By  this' act  of 
the  legislative  body,  which  was  passed  on  the 
I7th  of  May,  in  the  present  year,  slavery 
•was  re-established  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
on  the  same  footing  as  it  stood  previous  to  the 
year  1789  ;  and  the  slave  trade,  and  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  were  ordered  to  be  renewed, 
with  all  the  encouragement  and  advantages 
which  this  detestable  traffic  enjoyed  under  the 
old  French  government.  But  the  consequence 
of  this  retrograde  act  of  oppression  was  soon  ma- 
nifest, and  contributed,  with  every  page  of  the 


history  of  the  West  Indies,  to  furnish  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  tint  "  im- 
"  man  policy  never  fixes  one  end  of  a  chain  round 
"  the  ancle  of  a  slave,  but  divine  justice  rivets  the 
"  other  round  the  neck  of  his  tyrant." 

The  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  under  the  directory  had  been  no 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  Switzerland ; 
but  since  the  establishment  of  the  consular  con- 
stitution, the  general  state  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country  had  undergone,  as  in  France,  a 
great  amelioration,  more  particularly  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Lnneville.  But  the  government  of 
Switzerland  '  was  still  formed  on  the  French 
model,  and  the  people,  ardently  attached  to 
their  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  hoped,  with 
the  return  of  peace,  to  attain  the  restoration  of 
their  former  system  of  government.  No  sooner 
had  the  French  troops  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  Swiss  democratic  cantons,  than  the  in- 
habitants rose  in  arms,  and  after  wresting  the 
cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Friburg,  from  the 
officers  of  the  obnoxious  government,  appointed 
Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of  commanding  talents,  the 
chief  of  the  insurrection. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  principal  rriem- 
bers  and  adherent*  of  the  new  constitution,  now 
assembled  at  Lausanne,  invoked  tiie  powerful 
assistance  of  France.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  established  a  pro- 
visional government  without  delay  at  Berne,  and 
deputed  one  of  their  body  to  Paris,  who  arrived 
in  that  city  on  the  28th  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  intreating  the  first  consul  to  suffer  the 
people  of  Switzerland  to  settle  their  affairs  among 
themselves,  without  foreign  interference.  At  the 
same  time  they  issued  a  proclamation,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons  at  liberty 
to  choose  and  regulate  their  own  local  govern- 
ments, and  recommending  a  liberal  and  rational 
plan  as  the  bases  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

The  agent  of  the  insurgents  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  Paris,  had  instructions  to  address 
himself  to  the  ministers  resident  there,  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe,  and  to  solicit  their  inter- 
ference and  assistance  in  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion. 'For  some  time  he  flattered  himself,  from  the 
result  of  an  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand,  that 
the  first  consul  would  interpose  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  arrangement  which  the  Swiss 
might  agree  upon  among  themselves.  But  how 
great  was  his  surprise  when  a  proclamation  was 
issued  the  very  next  day  from  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  signed  "  Bonaparte,"  and  addressed  to 
"  the  eighteen  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  Republic," 
in  which  he  declared,  "  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  him  not  to  interfere  ftu*.ber  with  their 


*  See  Book  I.  Cliap.  XVIII.  Page  133. 
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affairs,  but  as  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
remain  insensible  to  the  misery  of  which  party 
had  made  them  the  victims,  he  recalled  his  deter- 
mination." "  I  will,"  added  he,  "  be  the  media- 
tor of  your  differences ;  but  my  mediation  shall 
be  efficacious,  such  as  befits  the  great  people  in 
•whose  name  I  speak."  The  first  consul  then 
commanded  all  hostilities  to  cease,  and  required 
the  senate  and  each  canton  to  send  deputies  to 
Paris  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  means  of 
restoring  union  and  tranquillity. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  in  a  dispatch  written  from 
Schwitz,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  addressed  to 
the  first  consul,  replied,  "  The  movements  which 
have  taken  place  in  Switzerland  are  not,  general 
consul,  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  party ;  the 
Swiss  nation  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
make  use  of  the  right  which  she  claims,  of  giv- 
ing herself  a  central  and  cantonal  constitution, 
founded  on  her  position  and  her  wants  ;  a  sacred 
and  precious  right,  which  you  deigned  yourself 
to  insure  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville." 

Further  ncgociations  ensued  ;  but  the  most 
unanswerable  reply  to  all  these  remonstrances 
was  found  in  the  introduction  of  a  French  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Ney,  into  the  territory  of  Switzerland. 
The  diet  at  Schwitz,  fully  aware  how  utterly 
xinavailing  it  would  be  to  attempt  any  resistance 
egainst  the  overwhelming  force  that  might  be 
brought  against  them,  took  the  resolution  of 
delivering  up  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  their 
constituents  as  soon  as  the  French  troops  should 
enter  Switzerland,  and  on  the  28th  of  October 
that  body  was  dissolved  by  its  own  act.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Swiss 
patriots  addressed  himself  in  the  most  urgent 
terms  to  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
ambassadors  nt  Paris,  soliciting  them  jointly  to 
intercede  willi  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  avert 
the  impending  evil ;  but  not  one  of  these  minis- 
ters would  deign  to  admit  him  to  an  audience. 
From  the  British  resident,  Mr.  Merry,  to  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  made  a  similar  application, 
he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  ;  and  an 
intelligent  negociator,  Mr.  Moore,  was  sent  by 
the  English  government  to  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  establish  a  communication  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  insurrection  ;  but  finding,  on  his  arrival,  that 
the  people  were,  as  they  had  previously  declared, 
"  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without 
stores,  and  without  money  to  purchase  them," 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cause 
of  independence  failed,  aud  the  mission  was 
abandoned. 

On   the   10th  of   December,    the    deputies 

from    the   eighteen   Swiss  cantons,    fifty-six  in 

number,  assembled   at  Paris,  when  a  letter  was 

addressed  to  them  by  the  first  consul,  in  which 
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he  declared,  "  that  he  would  fulfil  (he  obligations  BOOK.  II. 
he  had  contracted,  to  re-establish  tranquillity  in  - 
Switzerland.     To   this  end  the  three  important  <»•«»•  XJW 
points  to  be  enforced  and  fixed  were,  1st,  Equality 
of  rights  between  all  the  cantons.     2d,  Complete 
renunciation  of  all  family  rights.     And  3d,  A 
federative  organization  for  each  canton.     On  the 
12th  ,a  deputation  from  the  consulta,  the  name 
given  to  the  Helvetic  deputies,  was  admitted  to 
a   personal  audience   of  the  first  consul,  at  St. 
Cloud,    on   which   occasion    he   developed    his 
intentions   towards  Switzerland,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  final 
act  of  mediation  was  promulgated. 

This  Mediatorial  Decree  is  stated  to  be  the 
result  of  long  conferences  between  well-inten- 
tioned men,  and  friends  to  order,  and  its  object 
is  to  insure  to  Switzerland  both  peace  aud 
prosperity.  "  We  acknowledge,  says  the  act  of 
mediation,  "  Helvetia,  constituted  as  follows, 
to  be  an  independent  power.  We  guarantee 
the  federal  constitution,  and  that  of  each  canton, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  of  Hel- 
vetia, be  they  who  they  may  ;  and  we  promise  to 
keep  the  relations  of  amity,  which  for  ages  have 
united  the  nations  of  France  and  Switzerland." 
Then  follow  the  particular  constitutions  of  the 
eighteen  cantons,  which  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  cantonal, 
and  each  of  which  is  to  supply  a  stipulated 
quota  of  troops  and  money  towards  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  federative  state.  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  diet  shall  meet  alternately,  and 
from  year  to  year,  at  Friburg,  Berne,  Soleure, 
Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  ;  that  the  avoyer  of 
the  canton  wherein  the  diet  assembles  is  to  be  the 
Landamman  of  Switzerland,  charged  with  all 
diplomatic  negociations,  and  appointed  to 
watch  over  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
diet,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  constitutions. 
The  diet  is  composed  of  a  deputy  from  each 
canton,  who  has  full  powers,  limited  only  by  his 
instructions.  The  deputies  from  the  eighteen 
cantons  have  thirty-five  voices.  The  diet  to 
assemble  every  year,  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
to  continue  its  sittings  but  one  month  ;  during 
which  time  it  is  to  conclude  treaties  pf  peace, 
of  alliance,  aud  of  commerce  with  foreign 
powers. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  new  constitution, 
to  which  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  any  opposition, 
the  Helvetic  troops  were  passed  into  the  service 
of  France  ;  and  the  Landamman,  Louis  D'AHYy, 
issued  a  proclamation,  informing  them,  that 
they  were  received  into  the  armies  of  the  first 
consul,  under  whose  paternal  care  they  would 
forget  all  their  past  sufferings.  An  address  of 
thanks  was  also  voted  by  the  diet  to  Bonaparte, 
on  the  ground  "  that  he  had  restored  to  them 
3  F 
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BOOK  II.  their  ancient  constitution,  the  only  one  adapted 

to  their  wants  or  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 

,'  the  people  ;"  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  constitution,  however  excellent,  was  the 
production  of  a  foreign  power  ;  and  that  it  was 
dictated  under  circumstances  repugnant  to  the 
first  principles  of  political  liberty,  and  of  national 
independence. 

The  daily  extension  of  the  power  of  France 
could  not  be  viewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
without  serious  apprehension  ;  and  although  the 
imperial  cabinet  was  bound,  by  the  seventh  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  to  admit  of  the  Ger- 
man indemnities,  and  (he  secularization  of  seve- 
ral of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  the  govern- 
ment was  nevertheless  extremely  averse  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  ungrateful  business.  In  a 
matter  where  so  many  conflicting  interests  were 
implicated  ;  where  states  and  princedoms  were 
to  be  disposed  of ;  and  where  the  lesser  powers 
•were  to  be  sacrificed  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
of  the  greater,  the  proceedings  were  of  neces- 
sity slow  in  their  progress,  and  difficult  in  their 
accomplishment.  In  order  to  bring  this  complex 
and  difficult  affair  to  some  decisive  termination, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  resolved,  after  a  long 
interval  of  time  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  discus- 
sions, to  take  an  active  and  efficient  part,  con- 
jointly with  France,  in  the  mediation  of  the 
existing  differences. 

Nothing,  however,  was  effectually  done  till 
the  17th  of  July,  on  which  day  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  transmitted  a  rescript  to  the  diet  of 
Itatisbon,  stating  that  his  attention  had  been 
unceasingly  occupied  with  the  means  of  termin- 
ating the  important  business  of  the  peace  ;  but 
that  he  found  the  parties  principally  interested, 
had  applied  in  the  mean  time  to  Russia  and 
France,  and  solicited  the  mediation  of  those 
powers  in  order  to  obtain  the  indemnities  they 
waited  for ;  that  Russia  had  consequently  pro- 
posed to  open  negotiations  at  Paris,  in  February, 


1802  ;  that  soon  after  a  convention  w.is  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Russia,  without  the 
participation  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  that  he 
was  now  desired  to  direct  the  definitive  arrange- 
ment so  begun,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  empire.  The  emperor,  seeing  his  authority 
about  to  be  wrested  from  him,  submitted  for  a 
time  to  the  humiliating  necessity  under  which 
he  was  placed,  but  by  his  persevering  endea- 
vours in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  obtained  terms  for  his  royal  relative,  somewhat 
more  advantageous  than  those  originally  project- 
ed. The  newly  modified  scheme  of  the  indemni- 
ties, was  called  a  supplement  to  the  plan,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Elector  of  Mentz  obtained  the 
cities  of  Ratisbon  and  Wetzlar.  The  Princes  of 
Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  were 
made  electors.  The  King  of  Great  Britain, 
accepted  the  cession  of  the  bishopric  of  Osna- 
burg,  in  perpetuity,  as  a  compensation  for 
Hildesheim,  Corvey,  and  Hoexter ;  stipulating 
at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges he  had  formerly  exercised  over  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  And  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for 
the  surrender  of  the  stadtliolderate,  and  other 
claims  and  possessions  in  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  awarded  the  Bishoprics  of  Fulda  and  Cor- 
vey, and  the  city  of  Dortmund. 

After  much  discussion,  and  the  interchange 
of  various  imperial  rescripts  and  replies,  the 
influence  of  France  rose  predominant  in  the  diet, 
and  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  the  thirtieth  sit- 
ting of  the  deputation,  a  final  condusum  wan 
voted,  and  reluctantly  acceded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor.  By  this  arrangement  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  was  diminished  in  the  diet,  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  two  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and 
the  constitution  of  Germany  suffered  a  more 
serious  infraction  than  that  effected,  after  the 
thirty  years  war,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


BRITISH  HISTORY  :  Colonel  DesparcTs  Conspiracy — Its  Progress  and  Detection — Trial  of  tfa 
Conspirators — Their  Conviction  and  Execution — Trial  of  M.  Peltier,  a  French  Emigrant, 
for  a  Libel  on  Bonaparte — IRISH  REBELLION  OP  1803 :  The  Character  and  Condition  of 
the  principal  Leaders — Preparations  of  the  Rebels — The  Horrors  of  the  23d  of  July — As- 
sassination of  Lord  Viscount  Kifaarden — His  Character — Defeat  and  Dispersion  of  the  Re- 
bels— Discovery  of  the  Magazines  and  Archives — Precautionary  Measures  of  Government — 
Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  plant  the  Standard  of  Rebellion  in  the  North  of  Ireland — Trials 
and  Execution  of  Emrnelt,  Russel,  and  others  of  the  Conspirators — Tranquillity  completely 
restored. 


AT  no  time  within  'the  past  ten  years  had 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  so  much  domestic  tran- 
quillity as  during  the  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  and  the  close  of  the  year  J802.  The 
policy  and  temper  of  ministers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  internal  afl'airs  of  the  country 
had  been  uniformly  mild  and  conciliatory,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  was  at  once 
gratifying  and  remarkable.  Every  trace  of  party 
animosity  seemed  to  vanish  under  their  auspi- 
cious rule,  and  all  were  eager  to  rally  round 
that  constitution,  which  all  alike  revered,  and 
•which  some  had  laboured  to  support  by  aug- 
menting the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and 
others  by  upholding  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  it  excited  the  strongest 
surprise  to  hear  that  a  treasonable  plot  was 
discovered,  of  which  Colonel  Despard  was  the 
head,  and  indeed  the  only  individual  of  any 
consideration  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  the  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  means  by  which  these  traitorous 
designs  were  to  be  effected  were  so  little  adapted 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  design  could  have 
originated  with  any  man  in  a  sane  state  of  mind. 
The  plan  concerted  by  Colonel  Despard,  was  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiery,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  guards,  by  which  means  he 
hoped  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  select  corps, 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  ami  advantageously 
situated  for  the  execution  of  his  atrocious  pur- 
pose. The  first  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to- 
secure  or  destroy  the  king  on  his  return  from 
parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  ac- 
complish which  it  was  proposed  to  load  the  great 
gun  in  the  p;irk  with  long-ball,  or  chain-shot,  and 
to  discharge  the  contents  at  his  majesty's  car- 
riage as  he  passed  !  At  the  same  moment,  other 


parties  were  to  seize  the  tower,  to  surround  the  BOOK  IF. 

.  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  take  possession  of 

the  bank,  to  destroy  the  telegraph,  and  to  stop  CHAPXXIH. 
the  mail  coaches,  which  last  event  was  to  be,  as  >-*'-v->^ 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  a  signal  for  a  general  1803 
rising  throughout  the  country.  This  insane  pro- 
ject was  to  be  executed  by  about  forty  indivi- 
duals, and  those  in  the  lowest  situation  in  life, 
both  as  to  rank  and  intellect.  Among  the  as- 
sumed partisans  of  this  sanguinary  plot  were 
two  soldiers  in  the  guards,  of  the  names  of 
Blaine  and  Windsor,  who,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Bownas,  an  army  agent,  with  whom  they 
were  in  regular  communication,  laid  before  go»- 
vernment  all  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  conspirators,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in 
number,  was  held  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  South 
Lambeth,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  where 
they  were  all  arrested  and  committed  to-  prison. 
The  arrests,  which  were  conducted  in  every  re- 
spect according  to  the  due  form  of  law,  excited 
much  surprise,  but  no  extraordinary  sensation. 

The  wisdom  of  government,  in  permitting; 
the  plot  to  ripen  and  mature  so  as  to  develope 
completely  the  designs,  and  ascertain  the  guilt 
of  the  conspirators,  was  nov  more  apparent  than 
their  moderation  and  constitutional  principles  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trials.  No  affectation  of  alarm 
was  exhibited,  nor  was  any  advantage  taken  of 
the  plot  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  government,  or 
to  contract  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  the 
suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1803,  Colonel  Des- 
pard was  brought  up  for  trial  before  a  special 
commission,  at  the  New  Sessions  House,  in  (he 
borough  of  Southwark,  on  which  occasion  Wind- 
sor, Blaine,  one  Emblyn,  a  watchmaker,  and 
others  of  the  conspirators,  were  admitted  as 
evidence  for  the  crown.  It  appeared  Irooi  the 
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BOOK  II.  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  that  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  16th  of  November,  Colonel  Des- 
pard met  some  of  the  seduced  soldiery,  and  others 
of  the  conspirators,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Flying 
Horse,  at  Newington  ;  and  that  he  spoke  freely  of 
their  traitorous  designs,   and  the  best   mode  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.     At  this  meeting 
the  intercepting  and  shooting  the  king  on  his  way 
to  parliament  was  discussed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bable difficulties  attending  such  a  traitorous   en- 
terprise, on  which  the  colonel  exclaimed,  "If  no- 
body else  will  shoot  him  I  will ;  adding,  with  much 
solemnity,  "  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and 
my  heart  is  callous."     Every  other  part  of  the 
design  was  then  adverted  to  and  freely  debated. 
Colonel  Despard  spoke    of  the  strength  of  the 
conspiracy  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
Birmingham,  and  of   his  own  activity    in    for- 
warding the  cause.     The  people,   he  said,  were 
every-where   ripe,    and   the   death  of  the  king 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  It  further 
appeared,    that    through    the    medium    of  one 
Francis,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
fidentially connected,  Colonel  Despard  had  him- 
self sworn  and  attempted  to  swear  soldiers  and 
others  into  engagements,  binding  them  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  king  and  government;  and  finally, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  November  he 
was,  with  about  thirty  other  persons,  sitting  in 
full  convention,   assembled  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses, at  the  Oakley  Arms  public  house,  in  Lam- 
beth, where  certain  papers  were  found  indicative 
of  their  wicked  designs,  and  affording  evidence 
that  their  ulterior  purpose  was  to  be  carried  by 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  not  by  the  force  of  rea- 
son and  argument.* 

After  a  trial  which  lasted  nearly  eighteen 
liours,  and  in  which  very  honourable  testimony 
•was  given  to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Despard  as 
an  officer  while  in  the  army,  by  Lord  Nelson,  Sir 
Allured  Clark,  and  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  he  was 
found  guilty  ;  the  foreman  of  the  jury  adding,^!\t 
the  time  the  verdict  was  delivered,  "  My  lord,  we 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  the  prisoner  to 
mercy,  on  account  of  the  high  testimonials  to  his 
former  good  character,  and  eminent  services." 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  the 
court  resumed  its  sittings  at  nine  o'clock,  and  pro- 


ceeded  on  the  trials  of  the  other  prisoners,  twelve 
in  number.  The  evidence  on  these  trials  was 
substantially  the  same  as  on  that  of  Colonel 
Despard  ;  and  after  an  investigation  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission  till  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  the  jury,  at  five  and  twenty 
minutes  before  eight,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  John  Wood,  Thomas  Broughton,  John 
Francis,  Thomas  Newman,  Daniel  Tyndall, 
J.  Sedgwick  Wratten,  William  Lander,  Arthur 
Graham,  and  John  Macnamara  ;  recommending 
Lander,  Newman,  and  Tyndall,  to  mercy.-f 
Thomas  Phillips  and  Samuel  Smith  were  ac- 
quitted ;  and  the  charge  against  John  Doyle  was 
abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  evidence. 

Colonel  Despard  was  then  sent  for,  and 
placed  at  the  bar  in  front  of  the  other  prison- 
ers ;  when  Lord  Ellenborough  passed  the  awful 
sentence  of  death  upon  these  unfortunate  men,  in 
one  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  ever  perhaps 
delivered  upon  a  similar  occasion.  After  describ- 
ing the  high  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
had  been  convicted,  and  observing,  most  truly, 
that  such  vile  purposes,  however  zealously  begun, 
generally  terminate  in  schemes  of  treachery 
against  each  other,  he  thus  proceeded  : — 

"  'With  respect  to  the  wicked  contrivers  of  abortive  trea-  — 
son  now  before  me,  it  only  remains  tor  me  to  acquit  myself 
of  my  last  judicial  iluty.  As  for  you,  C'nlontl  Despard,  bora 
as  you  were  to  better  hopes,  and  educated  to  nobler  ends 
and  purposes  ;  accustomed  as  you  have  hitherto  been  to  a 
different  life  and  manners,  and  pursuing  with  your  former 
illustrious  companions,  who  hare  appeared  upon  your  trial, 
the  paths  of  virtuous  and  loyal  ambition — it  is  with  the  most 
sensible  pain  I  view  the  contrast  formed  by  your  present 
degraded  condition,  and  I  will  not  now  paint  how  much  these 
considerations  enhance  the  nature  of  your  crime.  I  intrent 
you,  by  those  hopes  of  mercy  which  are  closed  in  this 
world,  to  revive  in  your  mind  a  purpose  to  subdue  that  cal- 
lous insensibility  of  heart,  of  which  in  ah  ill-fated  hour  you 
have  buasted  ;  anil  regain  that  sensitive  affection  ofthemiinl 
which  may  prepare  your  soul  for  that  salvation,  which,  by 
the  infinite  merey  of  God,  I  beseech  of  that  God  you  may 
obtain."  Having  addressed  himself  to  the  other  prisoners, 
whom  his  lordship  styled  "  the  sad  victims  of  seduction  ami 
of  their  own  wicked  purpose,"  he  thus  concluded — "The 
only  thing  now  remaining  tor  me,  is  the  painful  task  of  pro- 
nouncing against  you  the  awful  sentence  which  the  law 
denounces  against  your  crime,  which  is.  that  yon,  and  each 
of  you,"  numing  the  prisoners  severally,  "  be  taken  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  and  from  iliouce  you  are  to  be 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  yon  are 


'  The  oath  which  had  been  tendered  by  Colonel  Despard,  was  found,  printed  on  a  card,  in  the  possession  of  Broug-h- 
ton,  Smith,  and  others.  It  was  expressed  in  these  terms  :  — 

"  CONSTITUTION  !  The  independence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — an  equalization  of  civil,  political,  and  relf- 
gious  rights — an  ample  provision  for  the  wives  of  the  heroes  who  shall  fall  in  the  contest — a  liberal  reward  for  distinguished 
merits.  These  are  the  objects  for  which  we  contend  ;  and  to  obtain  these  objects  we  swear  to  be  united  in  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God." 

Form  of  the  Oath. — "  I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  I  will  endeavour,  to  the  Utmost  of  my  power,  to  obtain  the 
object  of  this  union  ;  namely,  to  recover  those  rights  which  the  Supreme  Being,  in  his  infinite  bounty,  has  given  to  all  men  ; 
that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  uor  punishments,  shall  ever  induce  me  to  give  any  information,  directly  or  indirectly, 
concerning  the  business,  or  of  any  member  of  this  or  any  similar  society— So  help  me  God." 

•f-  After  an  imprisonment  of  »orae  years  (best  three  culprits  were  liberated  by  an  act  of  royal  clemency. 
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to  be  hauged  by  tin;  neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead  ;  for, 
while  you  are  still  living,  your  bodies  are  to  be  taken  down, 
vour  bowels  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  faces ;  your 
heads  are  to  be  then  cut  off,  and  your  bodies  divided  each 
into  four  quarters,  to  be  at  tho  king's  disposal ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  your  souls." 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  February,  his  jnajesty's  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  Colonel  Despard  and  those  six  of  his 
associates  who  were  not  recommended  to  mercy, 
reached  the  gaol.  When  the  arrival  of  the  death 
•warrant  was  announced,  the  colonel  seemed  more 
surprised  than  affected.  On  Sunday,  at  three 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Despard  had  a  last  and  most  affect- 
ing interview  with  her  unfortunate  husband,  and 
though  he  sustained  himself  with  considerable 
firmness  at  the  moment  of  their  final  separation, 
he  soon  after  became  deeply  agitated,  and  for  a 
short  time  lost  his  wonted  composure.  Between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  threw 
tiimself  upon  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a  short  sleep. 
At  eight  he  awoke,  and  in  the  hearing  of  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison,  said — "  Me — they  shall 
receive  no  information  from  ine— no  !  not  for  all 
the  gifts,  the  gold,  and  the  jewels,  in  possession 
of  the  crown."  He  then  composed  himself  to 
*leep,  and  remained  on  his  bed  till  about  half  past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he 
rose,  and  continued  to  pace  his  cell,  till  he  was 
led  out  to  execution.  Most  of  the  other  prisoners 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  prayer,  and  received 
the  sacrament  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  Colonel  Despard  refused  to  attend,  and  re- 
mained in  his  fell. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Monday, 
the  21st  of  February,  the  execution  took  place, 
at  the  top  of  the  New  Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  with 
the  usual  forms  in  cases  of  high  treason,  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators.  The  minor 
culprits  displayed  the  utmost  penitence,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine  mercy  ; 
but  the  unhappy  principal  declined  all  spiritual 
assistance  from  the  clergyman,  and  was  never 
observed,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  coufine- 
ment,  to  engage  in  any  exercise  of  devotion,  lie 
was  the  last  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  which  he  did 
with  great  firmness,  and  his  countenance  never 
underwent  the  slightest  change.  He  viewed  the 
multitude  assembled  with  perfect  calmness,  and 
with  a  firm  and  elevated  voice  thus  addressed 
them  : — 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  come  here,  as  you  see,  after  having- 
served  my  country  faithfully,  honourably,  and  I  trust  use- 
ftilly,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  suffer  death  upon  a 
Rcaflbld,  for  a  crime  which  I  am  no  more  guilty  of  than  any 
man  that  is  looking  upon  me.  This  I  solemnly  declare  :  but 
though  his  majesty's  ministers  know  that  I  am  not  guilty, 
they1  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  pretext  which  they  have  of 
destroying  a  man,  because  they  think  he  is  a  friend  to  truth, 
to  liberty,  and  to  jnstice,  and  because  he  has  been  a  friend  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  oppressed.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I  hope 
end  trust,  notwithstanding  my  fate,  and  perhaps  the  fate  of 
(No.  27.) 


many  others  who  may  follow  me,  tliat  still  the  principles  of  BOOK  II. 

liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,  will  triumph  over  falsehood,  . . 

despotism,  anil  delusion,  and  every  thing1  else  hostile  to  the  Ciwr.XXIir. 
interests  of  the  human  race.     And  now,  having- said  this,  I   ^^~^-^^> 
have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to  wish  you  all  that  health  and        1303 
happiness,  and  that  freedom,  which  I  have  made  it  my  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,   to  procure  for  every 
one  of  you  and  for  mankind  in  general." 

Immediately  after  this  speech  the -crowd — 
cheered,  but  the  impulse  immediately  subsided  ; 
and  at  seven  minutes  before  nine  the  sufferers 
were  launched  into  eternity.  After  hanging  about 
half  an  hour  the  bodies  were  cut  down  :  Colonel 
Despard's  the  first :  his  head  was  then  severed 
from  his  body,  and  the  executioner,  holding  it  «p 
to  the  view  of  the  populace,  exclaimed — "  This  is 
the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward  Marcus  Despard." 
The  same  ceremony  was  afterwards  performed  on. 
the  other  bodies,  after  which  they  were  all  put 
into  shells,  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  having 
been  remitted,  and  the  populace  dispersed  with- 
out any  indication  of  tumult. 

Thus  terminated  a  conspiracy,  unexampled 
in  the  anuals  of  history  for  the  extent  of  its 
designs,  when  contrasted  with  the  weakness  and 
paucity  of  its  means.  It  was,  as  the  attorney- 
general  truly  observed,  a  plot,  "  in  which  no  poli- 
tical party,  no  faction,  considered  its  interest  in- 
volved ;"  and  stood  isolated  and  without  sup- 
porters beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  obscure 
and  visionary  few  who  attended  its  treasonable 
assemblies.  That  Colonel  Despard  was  an  en- 
thusiast, that  his  plans  were  visionary  and  im- 
practicable, were  facts  admitted  by  all :  but  it  was 
equally  true,  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
was  enthusiastic,  in  that  proportion  he  was  dan- 
gerous :  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  formed  to 
himself  a  system  of  revolutionary  action,  tho 
principal  feature  of  which  was,  that  a  convulsion 
in  the  state  was  not  to.be  effected  by  extensive 
associations,  through  which  the  designs  would 
transpire  and  must  be  frustrated  ;  but  by  a  small 
party  of  desperate  men,  who,  having  struck  one 
great  blow,  such  as  the  assassination  of  the  king, 
and  having  filled  the  country  with  consternation, 
might  find  then,  and  not  before,  numbers  of 
coadjutors.  The  colonel  himself  was  a  man  of  ar- 
dent mind,  of  inflexible  resolution,  uiid  of  a  high 
and  daring  spirit.  Having,  as  it  appeared,  served 
his  country  fora  long  series  of  years,  and  having, 
as  it  also  appeared,  been  refused  the  compensa- 
tion he  thought,  and  perhaps  justly^  due  to  his 
professional  claims,  he  became  the  victim  of  cha- 
grin and  disappointment,  and  indulged  a  spirit 
of  resentment,  which  led  him  to  form  dangerous 
connections,  and  to  cover  culpable  designs  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism  :  but  being  thrown  into 
prison,  severely  treated,  refused  a  trial,  under  the 
suspension  of  the  1  Tabeas  Corpus  act,  and  pre- 
cluded from  all  redress  by  the  act  of  indemnity 
which  succeeded,  his  resentment  uas  converted 
5  G 
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ftOOK.  11.  into  the  madness  of  revenge,  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  gratify  by  engaging  in  attempts  the  most 
criminal  and  atrocious.  Of  his  six  fellow-suf- 
ferers— "  the  victims  of  his  seduction  and  exam- 
ple," one  only  of  them  was.,  like  their  leader,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  the  other  were  all  English- 
men ;  two  of  them,  Wood  and  Francis,  were 
private  soldiers  in  the  guards,  and  the  other  four 
were  all  handicrafts  men,  in  low  circumstances, 
and  principally  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  this  occasion,  loyal  and  affectionate 
addresses  from  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
nnd  from  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  the  corporate 
bodies  of  the  kingdom,  poured  in  upon  the 
sovereign,  expressive  of  attachment  to  his  per- 
son, loyalty  to  his  government,  and  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events  for  the  gracious 
protection  vouchsafed  unto  him. 

The  day  which  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Colonel   Despard    and  his  associates,    was  also 
rendered  memorable,   by   the   first,  and   hitherto 
the  last  trial  of    a  French  loyalist  in  England, 
lor  a    libel  upon  the  First  Consul    of    France, 
•written    in  the  French  language,   and  published 
in  London,  by  Jean  Peltier,  the  journalist  in  a 
periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of    UAmbigu. 
The  libel  consisted  in  a  figurative,  but  palpable 
call  upon  the  people  of  France  to  assassinate  the 
first   consul ;  and  this  prosecution  was  instituted 
by  the  British  government,  on  an  ex-officio  inform- 
ation, with  a  view  to  allay  the  jealousy,  and  ap- 
pease the  irritation  felt  by  the  French  govern- 
ment at  the  countenance  given  in  this  country  to 
the  partisans  of  (he  ancient  regime.     The  Lord 
Chief    Justice    Eilenborough,    who  presided  on 
this  trial,  in  slimming  up  the  evidence,  observed, 
that  it  was  manifest,  that  the  nature   and  direct 
tendency    of  the    publications    charged    in    tl«c 
indictment,    was    to    interrupt    and  destroy  the 
peace  and  amity  now  happily  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and   that  such  publi- 
cations were,  in  point  of  law,  a  libel.*     His  lord- 
ship further  said,  that  he  was  certain  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  would  be  founded  upon  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  and  that  no  recollection   of  the  past, 
or  expectation  of  the  future,  would  warp  their 
minds  from    the    straight    and    even    course  of 
jii>t.ice:  they  would  consider  the  necessary  effects 
of  plans  of  assassination  and  murder,  and  that 


if  they  were  not  discountenanced  and  discouraged 
in  this  country,  they  might  be  retaliated  on  the 
safety  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  us.  The 
jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty;  but  the,  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  soon 
after  took  place  between  the  two  countries,  pre- 
vented the  court  from  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  the  emigrant  defendant. 

Ireland,  which  had   been  so  many  centuries 
under  the  crown  of    England,  still  seemed  un- 
ttaturalized — alien  to  those  feelings   of  satisfac- 
tion and  loyalty,  which  have  generally  animated 
the  people   of  Great  Britain,  and    which  at  the 
period  now  under  consideration   glowed  in  their 
breasts  with  peculiar  effulgence.     To   develope 
the  causes     of    Irish  disaffection,   would    be  to 
review  a  large  portion  of  her  history,  and  would 
require  a  compass  of  investigation  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  this  work.f     But  without  en- 
tering into  the   more  remote  causes  of  thi*  un- 
happy state  of  things,   it  could   scarcely  lie  ex- 
pected that  the  animosities   which  had  prevailed 
during  the  late  sanguinary  rebellion  should  have 
instantly  subsided,  or  that  the  vehement  discus- 
sions originating  in  the  project  of  a  legislative 
union,  should  have  left  behind  them  no  leaien  of 
disaffection.     These  germs  of  discontent,   which 
had  struck  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
unfortunately  received    considerable    augmenta- 
tion from  the  disappointment   of  those   expecta- 
tions which  had   been   cherished  by    Mr.   Pitt; 
and    when  the  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  that 
country   found    that   the    British    minister   was 
compelled  to  retire  from    office  because  he  could 
not  accomplish  the  boon  of  emancipation,  hope 
sickened  in  the  breast,  and  gave  place  to  feelings 
of  despair.       The   protestants  of    the   north    of 
Ireland,  however,  who  had  with   too  much  pre- 
cipitation formed  conclusions  favourable  to    the 
French   revolution,  had   now    seen   and  abjured 
their    error,   and  could   not  be  prevailed   upon 
to  take  any  part  in  a   conspiracy,   the   probable 
issue   of  which,  if  successful,    would   have  been 
to  place  their   beloved   country  under  the  power 
and  controul  of  France.     Nor  were  the  catholics, 
as  a  body,  disposed  to  repair  to  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  or  .to  second  the  visionary  designs  of 
men,  who  took  their  impulse  from  a  feeling  of 
disappointed  ambition,   and  a  deep-rooted  spirit 


.  *  Te  shew  that  tlie  writings  of  M.  Peltier,  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  court,  contained  a  direct  incitement 
to  the  assassination  of  the  first  consul,  Lord  Ellenborbugh  cited  the  following  passages :—"  Oli  !  eternal  disgrace  of 
Frauce  !  Cuesar,  on  the  hank  of  the  Rubicon,  has  against  him  in  his  quarrel,  the  Senate,  I'onipey,  and  Cato,  and  the  plains 
of  I'harxalia.  If  fortune  be  unequal — if  you  must  yield  to  the  destinies,  Itomc,  in  this  sad  reverse,  at  least,  there  remains 
to  avenge  you,  a  poniard  among  the  last  Romans."  Again ;  "  As  for  me,"  says  the  writer,  "  far  from  envying  his 
(Bonaparte's  lot,  let  him  name,  l"  consent  to  it,  his  worthy  successor.  Carried  on  the  shield,  let  him  be  elected  emperor. 
Finally  (and  Romulus  recalls  the  thing  to  mind)  I  wish  he  may  hath  thit  apotheosis."  Every  body,  his  lordship  said, 
knew  the  supposed  story  of  Romulus ;  he  disappeared,  and  his  death  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  assassination. 


f  See  Book  II.  Chap.  VII.  page  219. 
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of  revenge.  The  unfortunate  men  who  acted 
the  most  prominent  parts  in  the  fatal  scenes  of 
the  year  1803,  had  experienced  the  clemency 
of  government  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1798,  and  had  retired  to  France. 
The  person  who  assumed  the  office  of  director 
and  principal  mover  of  this  new  plot  against  the 
British  dominion  in  Ireland,  was  Mr.  Robert 
Emmett,  a  young  man  of  specious  and  promis- 
ing talents — the  brother  of  Thomas  Eddis  Em- 
mett, who  had,  previously  to  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  abandoned  a  respectable  situation  at  the 
bar,  in  order  to  -erect  an  Irish  republic,  and 
effect  a  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Robert, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Irish  director  of  1798, 
had  been  sufficiently  unguarded  in  his  conduct, 
•while  the  late  disturbances  existed,  to  become 
an  object  of  the  vigilance  of  government,  and 
had  found  it  prudent  to  reside  abroad  so  long 
as  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended  ;  but 
on  the  removal  of  that  obstacle  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  arrived  in  that  country  in  the 
month  of  December,  1802.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Emmett,  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  state 
physicians  in  Dublin,  had  placed  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  at  his 
disposal ;  and  with  this  exchequer  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  subversion  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  !  His  principal  associates  at  this  time 
were,  Dowdall,  a  man  who  had  formerly  filled 
an  inferior  office  under  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons ;  Redmond,  a  man  of  narrow  means,  en- 
gaged in  a  small  line  of  trade  ;  and  Allen,  a 
bankrupt  woollen-manufacturer.  A  conspirator 
of  a  different  stamp,  and  of  a  much  higher  rate 
of  abilities  than  those  just  mentioned,  was  Quig- 
ley,  a  mechanic  of  considerable  address,  who 
having  been  outlawed  in  1798,  had  since  that 
period  resided  ii«  France,  and  had  recently  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  under  circumstances  which 
clearly  indicated  his  agency  in  the  approaching 
insurrection.  In  another  part  of  the  country 
a  second  enthusiast  presented  himself  as  a 
chief;  this  was  Mr.  Thomas  Russel,  who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  tin;  British  army  with 
some  reputation,  and  who,  unlike  the  majority 
of  those  that  had  imbibed  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  revolutionary  school  of  France,  was 
religiously  inclined,  even  to  enthusiasm.  This 
unfortunate  man  was  among  the  number  of 
those  banished  to  Fort  George,  in  Scotland,  at 
the  close  of  the  late  rebellion,  from  whence  he 
was  -allowed  to  embark  for  France,  and  did  not 
return  to  his  native  country  till  the  spring  of  the 
present  year. 

Such  were  the  characters  and  condition  in 
life  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
of  1803.  Emmett  and  Dowdall  were  stationed 
in  Dublin  ;  Quigley  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ; 
and  Russel  in  the  populous  districts  of  the 


north  ;  while  others  of  less  note  were  subdivided  BOOK  II. 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
authority  from  their  leaders  to  forward  the  object 
of  their  rebellious  mission  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  Some  important  assistance  was 
likewise  expected,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  a  leader  of  banditti  in 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  who  had  remained 
in  arms  from  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in  1798. 
His  party  did  not  ostensibly  exceed  twenty,  but 
he  was  supposed  to  possess  considerable  influence 
over  the  peasants  of  that  district ;  and  he  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Emmett,  that  ''  though  he  would 
not  commit  his  brave  followers  upon  the  good 
conduct  of  the  rabble  of  Dublin,  yet  when  he 
should  see  the  green  flag,  (the  standard  of  r? bel- 
lion)  elevated  above  the  king's,  on  the  tower  of 
the  castle,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  cover  or 
second  the  enterprise." 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Mr.  Emmett  in  Ire- 
land he  resided  in  obscure  lodgings,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Hewitt,  but  the  nature  of  his 
designs  did  not  admit  of  his  remaining  in  this 
retreat  longer  than  was  necessary  to  mature 
the  plans  for  carrying  into  effect  his  unhal- 
lowed purpose.  About  the  end  of  April,  he 
engaged,  along  with  Dowdall,  a  house  and  pre- 
mises of  some  extent,  situated  near  the  heart 
of  the  city.  In  this  place,  surrounded  by  about 
twenty  of  his  associates,  he  established  a  depot 
of  arms  ;  here  muskets  and  other  weapons  were 
procured  as  opportunity  served,  a  large  manu- 
facture of  pikes  was  secretly  carried  on,  and 
bullets  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  were  fabricated.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
a  person  was  found  loitering  near  the  depot,  and 
being  supposed  to  have  observed  some  suspi- 
cious proceedings,  he  was  seized  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  would  have  been  put  to  death 
but  for  the  interference  of  Emmett,  at  whose 
instance  he  was  confined,  and  compelled  to  la- 
bour in  forming  pikes,  and  other  services  con- 
ducive to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy.  At  this  crisis  an  accident  occurred 
that  threatened  to  lead  to  the  premature  develope- 
ment  of  the  whole  plot :  by  some  means  which  are 
not  explained,  an  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder took  place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  Patrick-street,  but  by  the  ad- 
dress of  the  conspirators,  or  the  remissness  of 
the  police,  this  incident  did  not  lead  to  any 
discovery,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  apprehension  of  detection  which  it  produced 
might  precipitate  the  ulterior  operations  of  thn 
insurgents.  Though  the  persons  immediately 
connected  with  Emraett,  Russel,  Dowdall,  and 
Quigley,  the  principals  in  the  plot,  did  not  ex- 
ceed from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ;  yet  these  in- 
fatuated men  were  so  sanguine  in  their  expecta- 
tions, as  to  suppose  that,  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
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BOOK  II.  would  at  their  bidding  pervade  the  whole  king- 

dom  ;  and  the  usual  intimation,  the  stoppage  of 

the  mail  coaches,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  revolt 
in  the  country,  while  the  first  object  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  metropolis  was  to  secure  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  principal  persons  engaged 
in  its  administration. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  fatal  explo- 
sion, information  had  been  conveyed  to  govern- 
ment of  threatening  'assemblages  of  the  people, 
and  other  indications  tended  to  awaken  a  suspi- 
cion that  "  a  rising"  as  it  was  termed,  was  in 
agitation.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  government  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  these  intimations ;  nor  perhaps  is  this 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  such  reports,  in  tha 
recent  state  of  Ireland,  must  have  been  frequent, 
and  in  many  cases  groundless. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of 
July,  the  day  appointed  for  this  momentous  en- 
terprise, unusual  crowds  of  peasants  were  ob- 
served on  the  gre'it  south  road  to  Dublin, 
directing  their  hurried  steps  towards  the  capital 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  which 
lies  in  that  direction,  and  in  which  district 
Quigley  had  exercised  his  pernicious  functions. 
The  city  continued  to  fill  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  and  it  was  observed  by  travellers  and 
others,  that  many  parts  of  Kildare  were  emptied 
of  the  adult  part  of  the  male  population.  To- 
wards evening  the  populace  began  to  assemble  in 
vast  numbers  in  St.  James's-street  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, without  having  any  visible  arrange- 
ment or  discipline.  These  were,  however,  the 
materials  with  which  Mr.  Emmett  proposed  to 
construct  the  edifice  of  republicanism.  The 
next  object  was  to  arm  the  body  thus  collected  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  pikes  were  deliberately 
brought  out  from  the  store  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  unmolested  regularity  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  who  might  choose  to  equip  themselves. 
The  inhabitants  during  this  dreadful  and  alarm- 
ing scene  were  panic-struck,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  succour  or  protection,  withdrew  within 
their  houses,  barred  their  doors  and  windows, 
and  betook  themselves  to  imploring  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  to  avert  from  them  the  im- 
pending calamity. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  concerted  signal  that 
all  was  in  readiness  was  given  by  a  number 
of  men  riding  furiously  through  the  principal 
streets  ;  but  general  alarm  was  not  excited,  until 
31r.  Clarke,  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable 
manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
and  who  bad  that  afternoon  apprised  govern- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  insurgents,  was  shot 
at  and  dangerously  wounded.  About  the  period 
of  this  premeditated  assassination,  a  small  piece 
of  ordnance,  which  had  been  in  readiness  for  the 


purpose,  was  discharged,  and  a  sky-rocket  let 
off  at  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  city.  Mr.  Einmott,  at  the 
head  of  his  chosen  band,  now  sallied  forth  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  head-quarters,  in  Marshalsea- 
lane,  and  brandishing  his  sword  in  the  street, 
excited  his  followers  to  action.  Before  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  a  confidential  member  of  the  party 
discharged  his  blunderbuss  at  a  person  dressed  in 
a  military  uniform,  and  who  was  passing  hastily 
along  the  street.  The  ball  of  the  assassin  un- 
happily took  effect,  and  thus  perished  Colonel 
Browne,  a  most  respectable  and  meritorious 
officer,  and  one  of  the  first  victims  of  this  san- 
guinary night.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  the  gene- 
ral and  his  staff — here  ended  his  short-lived 
course  of  military  and  political  achievement.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  con- 
tradict the  charitable  presumption,  that  this  un- 
fortunate enthusiast  did  not  participate  in  the 
subsequent  horrors  of  the  night — he  was  indeed 
a  fanatic,  but  he  was  not  a  fiend.  Hence- 
forward we  do  not  discern  him,  or  any  of  his 
brother  conspirators,  till  \\e  find  them  fallen 
from  their  day-dreams  of  empire,  beneath  the 
power  of  the  nlt'ended  justice  of  their  country. 
The  next  victim  of  this  spirit  of  revolutionary 
fury  was  a  corporal  of  the  ordinary-guard, 
stationed  at  the  prison  for  debtors,  situated 
contiguous  to  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  most  vigorous  attempt,  and  in- 
deed the  only  one  that  could  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  act  of  courage,  was  an  assault 
made  upon  a  few  soldiers  composing  an  out- 
post, who  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
put  to  death. 

But  the  circumstance  from  which  this  hope- 
less and  disastrous  commotio..  derived  a  degree 
of  consequence  far  beyond  that  which  would 
naturally  belong  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  turbu- 
lence in  a  disaffected  country,  and  in  'an  ill- 
regulated  metropolis,  was  the  dreadful  catastro- 
phe of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  ^ 
Viscount  Kilwarden.  This  unfortunate  noble- 
man had,  on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  retired 
to  his  country  seat,  near  four  miles  from  Dublin, 
as  was  his  custom  after  having  parsed  the  week 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  liis  exalted  situation. 
On  the  first  intimation  of  the  circumstances  which 
denoted  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  him,  his 
lordship,  who,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  out- 
rages in  1708,  had  been  in  perpetual  apprehen- 
sion of  being  surprised  and  assassinated  by  rebels, 
ordered  out  his  carriage,  and  taking  with  him 
his  daughter,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard  * 
Wolfe,  set  off  instantly  for  Dublin,  where  he 
expected  to  find  protection  and  safety  !  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  lord  chief  justice  and  his 
family,  the  carriage  appeared  in  Thomas-street 
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immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  deput,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  armed  persons, 
equally  infuriated  and  infatuated.  His  lordship 
announced  his  name,  and  earnestly  prayed  for 
mercy ;  but  in  vain — The  party  were  all  dragged 
from  the  carriage,  and  Lord  Kihvarden  and  his 
nephew  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced  with  innumer- 
able wounds,  but  the  lady  was  requested  to 
make  her  escape,  and  she  was  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  whole  rebel  column  to  the  castle 
without  molestation ! 

The  alarm  having  been  universally  spread, 
the  approach  of  a  small  military  force,  hastily 
collected,  caused  the  cowardly  and  ferocious 
wretches  to  abandon  their  mangled  prey  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  streets  were  a  little  cleared,  some 
humane  persons  ventured  to  approach  the  scene 
of  blood  and  massacre.  The  body  of  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  found  quite  dead,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  place  where  the  carriage  had  been 
stopped  ;  but  strange  to  relate,  his  unfortunate 
uncle,  Lord  Kilwarden,  still  survived.  His 
lordship  was  immediately  carried  to  the  nearest 
watch-house,  where  he  received  such  assistance 
as  could  be  procured,  and  while  the  vital  spark 
still  quivered  on  his  lips,  this  truly  great  man 
exclaimed — "  Murder  must  be  punished,  but  let 
no  man  suffer  for  my  death,  but  on  a  fair  trial, 
and  by  the  laws  of  his  country."  These  were 
his  last  words ;  and  they  compose  the  noblest 
epitaph  for  his  tomb.* 

About  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  rebels  were 
in  their  turn  severely  attacked  ;  the  mighty  pro- 
jects and  elaborate  preparations  of  the  chiefs 
were  all  discomfited  and  dissipated  in  less  than 
an  hour,  by  two  subaltern  officers  of  the  21st 
regiment,  each  having  about  fifty  men  under  his 
command.  After  the  rebels  had  taken  possession 
of  certain  streets,  they  put  to  death  several  per- 
sons in  military  attire,  and  cut  off  a  number  of 
regulars  and  volunteers  who  were  anxiously 
repairing  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  for  them 
in  case  of  danger.  While  engaged  in  this  mur- 
derous pursuit,  Lieutenant  Brady,  with  about 
fifty  men,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of 
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the  mob  ;  and  while  attempting  to  seize  the  first  BOOK  II. 
pike-man  he  met,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  entry, 
by  which  one  of  his  soldiers  was  wounded.  The 
lieutenant,  finding  these  acts  of  aggression  re- 
peated, ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  mob  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving 
the  lieutenant  and  his  party  completely  masters 
of  the  field.  A  column  of  rebels  proceeding 
down  Thomas-street,  seemed  desirous  to  attack 
the  light-company  of  the  21st  under  Lieutenant 
Douglas,  and  two  or  three  shots  were  discharged 
at  the  soldiers,  when  the  mob  advancing  as  if  to 
charge,  received  a  volley  from  the  troops,  which 
obliged  them  to  fall  back  ;  a  second  volley  dis- 
persed them,  and  after  this  no  further  attack  or 
resistance  was  experienced.  '  No  return  was  ever 
made  of  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  of  sol- 
diers and  volunteers  there  were  about  twenty, 
and  perhaps  about  fifty  of  the  insurgents.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  number  of 
rebels  in  arms,  though  various  conjectures  have 
been  made,  some  carrying  their  muster  roll  up  to 
three  thousand,  and  others  diminishing  their 
force  to  five  hundred. 

The  plan  of  the  insurrection,  as  developed  in 
the  papers  afterwards  found  in  the  depot,  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Ireland,  a  certain  number 
of  men  from  each  parish  being  fixed  on  to  march 
for  the  capital.  The  explosion,  however,  was 
confined  to  Dublin  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
A  schism,  which  divided  the  leaders,  produced 
this  premature  attempt,  one  party  being  desirous 
of  coming  to  immediate  action,  and  the  other 
wishing  to  postpone  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
till  the  co-operation  of  a  foreign  force  could  be 
procured.  Fortunately  for  the  united  kingdom, 
the  weaker  counsels  prevailed. 

The  activity  of  the  government  soon  dis- 
covered the  depots,  detected  the  plans,  and  anni- 
hilated the  resources  of  the  conspirators.  At  the 
Malt- Store,  in  Dirty-Lane,  the  principal  of  their 
depots,  were  found  eight  thousand  pikes,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  ball  cartridges,  besides  a 
number  of  hand  grenadoes,f  and  other  military 


*  ARTHUR  WOLFE,  Lord  Viscount  Kilwarden,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  served  the  crown  in  the 
usual  gradations  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  law.  He  became  Solicitor- General  of  Ireland,  when  Viscount  Carleton 
was  promoted  to  the  common  pleas,  and  Attorney-General,  on  the  late  Lord  Clare's  accession  to  the  seals.  The  Earl  of 
Clonmell  was  his  lordship's  immediate  predecessor  in  his  high  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  Ireland.  As  crown  prosecutor, 
during  a  period  which  unfortunately  called  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  was  fair,  candid,  and 
gentle  ;  disposed  to  give  the  accused  every  advantage,  and  always  less  desirous  to  exaggerate  guilt,  than  to  ascertain 
innocence.  As  a  judge,  no  man  ever  attempted  to  censure  him  on  any  ground  other  than  a  strenuous,  and  what 
some  considered  an  overstrained  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  was  not,  from  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments,  calculated  to  exte:ul  the  limits  of  science,  or  multiply  the  lights  of  his  profession,  but  '  ?.  was  really  what 
his  dying  expressions  ]>es|>oke  him,  an  upright,  honest  man,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  law  ai.J  justice,  and  who 
had  fully  anil  deeply  impressed  on  his  mii<d  the  sound  maxims  of  both,  by  unwearied  sedulity,  and  long  habits  Lu 
their  distribution. 

f  These  instruments  are  formed  of  bottles  filled  with  powder,  rusty  nails,  bullets,  and  scraps  of  iron,  to  which  a  fusee 
is  fixed,  and  when  discharged  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city,  spread  death  and  destruction  in  every  direction. 
(No.  28.)  5  H 
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HOOK  II.  stores.*     On   the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  place 
-  called  the  Coal-Quay,  a  second  depot  was  found ; 
;,i  the  apartment  where  it  was  discovered,  the 
wainscot    had   been  removed   to  a.  considerable 
distance  from  the  wall,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
move  like  a  sliding  door.     Behind  this  was  found 
an  immense  number  of  pikes  and  other  weapons. 
In  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  chiefly  in  vacant 
grounds,  and  against  what  are  termed  dead  walls, 
boxes  of  pikes  were  discovered,  formed  so  as  to 
resemble  logs  of  timber  ;     their    situation    and 
contents  being  well  known  to  the  adherents  of 
the  conspirators.       In    Bridgefoot-street,    and 
Smithiield,  was  also  found  a  quantity  o!'  clothing, 
among   which   was  a  magnificent  suit  of  green 
and  gold,  evidently  intended  for  some  insurgent 
general.       But  perhaps  the  roost  material  dis- 
covery was  the  finding  of  the  papers  connected 
with  the  insurrection,  and  which,  as  they  not  only 
pointed  out  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
also  all  the  places  in  the  country,  which  were 
considered  as  favourable  for  similar  movements, 
enabled  government  to  take  effectual  means  to 
prevent  or  repel  any  further  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  disaffected.       The    most  remarkable  of  the 
papers  found  at  the  depot,  was  a  proclamation  or 
manifesto    of   the   intended  provisional  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  Ireland.      This   address 
was    written   in  a   turgid    and    inflated    style, 
much  resembling    some  of  the  papers  publish- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  among  other  assertions  stated,    "  that  the 
present  effort  was    for   the  developement    of  a 
system    which    had    been  organized  within  the 
last  eight  months."     It  obscurely  intimated  that 
the  conspiracy  of  Despard  was  a  branch  of  the 
same  system  ;  and  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole,  an    eternal  separation  from  British  con- 
nection ;  and  concluded  with  a  declamatory  in- 
vective against  what  was  termed  the  tyranny  of 
England.  There  were  also  in  the  archives  of  the 
rebels,  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and 
the  project  of  a  decree,  by  which  the  abolition  of 
all  tythes  was  announced ;  no  transfer  of  deben- 
ture or  public  securities  was  to  take  place  till 
the  national  government  should  be  organized  ; 
the  troops    of    the    line   were    to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  the  Irish  militia,  yeomen, 
and   volunteers,  found  in  arms  against  the  re- 
public   fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree,   were  made  liable  to  suffer  death  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.     And  among  ether 
regulations    in  this  decree  was  a  provision  for 
electing  a  house  of  representatives. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  rebellious  enter- 
prise of  Emmett  and  his  associates  reduced  their 
proclamations  and  decrees  to  the  standard  of 
waste  paper ;  and  every  precaution  was  imme- 


diately taken  by  the  government  to  restore  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  privy  council  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  magistrates  to 
unite  their  exertions  witli  those  of  the  military 
power,  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  discovery  and  detection  of  the 
miscreants  who  murdered  Lord  Kihvarden.  A 
reward  was  also  offered  to  those  who  should 
discover  the  murderers  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Browne ;  and  an  official  note  was  issued  by 
the  lord-mayor,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  except  yeomen,  to  keep  within  doors 
after  eight  in  the  evening.  At  the  same-  time, 
bills  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
and  for  placing  Ireland  under  martial  law,  were 
passed  with  uncommon  rapidity  through  their 
different  stages  in  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for 
sending  large  bodies  of  troops  from  England, 
and  every  measure  which  prudence  could 
suggest,  or  courage  execute,  was  immediately 
adopted,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  On  this  occasion,  the  roman  catho- 
lics, with  Lord  Fiugal  at  their  head,  came  for- 
ward in  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  manner, 
and  after  expressing  their  utmost  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  the  enormities  committed  OH 
the  23d  of  July,  made  an  offer  to  government 
of  their  assistance  and  co-operation.  By  these 
and  similar  exertions  the  flame  of  rebellion  was 
completely  extinguished  ;  and  it  reflects  no  small 
praise  on  the  existing  administration,  that  the 
public  peace  was  preserved  by  means  perfectly 
constitutional,  and  without  resorting  in  any  one 
instance  to  the  exercise  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  the  legislature  had  seen 
proper  to  clothe  the  government  of  Ireland. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings,  and  the 
issue  of  the  insurrection  in  the  metropolis,  Rus- 
sel,  who  had  attempted  to  erect  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  the  north,  was  completely  disap- 
pointed, and  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than 
twelve  persons,  and  those  of  the  lowest  rank, 
and  most  desperate  character,  ever  entered  into 
his  treasonable  designs.  Disappointed  in  all  his 
endeavours,  he  returned  to  Dublin  soon  after  the 
23d  of  July,  where  he  remained  concealed  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Mulet,  £  gun-smith,  till  the 
9th  of  September,  when  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  on  the  following 
day  committed  to  prison. 

Emmett,  after  he  had  acted  the  general 
for  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  finding  him- 
self either  deserted  by  his  army,  or  at  the 
head  of  a  mob,  by  whom  his  commands,  and 
even  his  intreaties,  were  slighted,  fled  in  des- 
pair and  mortification  from  Dublin,  to  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  But  here  he  was  pursued, 


*  Speech  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  7th,  1SOJ,   on  a  motion  for  inquiry. 
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nnd  obliged  again  to  seek  refuge  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  in  about  a  month  traced  to  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  having  been  se- 
cured, was  committed  to  prison.  Dowdall  and 
Allen  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  Redmond  was  arrested  at  Newry, 
at  the  moment  Avhen  he  was  about  to  take  his 
passage  for  America ;  while  Quigley  and  Staf- 
ford, two  others  of  the  leaders,  were  soon  after 
taken  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

A  special  commission  was  issued  for  the 
trial  of  the  rebels,  and  Edward  Kearney,  a 
calenderer ;  and  Thomas  Maxwell  Roche,  an 
old  man,  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  ;  were 
the  two  first-persons  brought  before  this  tribunal. 
After  a  patient  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  both  the  prisoners  were 
found  guilty,  and  executed  in  Thomas-street,  the 
focus  of  the  insurrection.  Several  others  of 
their  associates  were  also  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  expiated  their  offences  with  their  lives.  But 
the  most  important  of  these  judicial  proceedings 
was  the  trial  of  Robert  Emmett,  Esq.  who  was 
arraigned  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  found 
guilty  on  the  clearest  evidence.  Before  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  was  pronounced,  Mr. 
Emmett  addressed  the  court  in  a  long  and 
animated  speech,  in  which  he  candidly  avowed 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  separate  Ireland  from 
her  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  gloried 
in  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  He  at  the  same  time  solemnly  dis- 
claimed all  agency  or  connection  with  France : — 
"  Small  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  with  impassioned 
energy,  "  must  have  been  our  claims  to  patriotism  or  to 
common  sense;  absurd  indeed  our  professions  of  the  love 
of  liberty  ;  if  I  and  my  associates  could  encourage  the 
profanation  of  our  shores  by  a  people  who  are  themselves 
slaves,  and  the  unprincipled  and  abandoned  instruments 
of  imposing  slavery  on  others.  Did  I  live  to  see  a 
French  army  approach  this  country,  I  would  meet  it 
with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other:  I 
would  receive  them  with  all  the  destruction  of  war !  I 
would  animate  my  countrymen  to  immolate  them  in  their 
very  boats,  before  our  native  soil  should  have  been  pol- 
luted by  the  tread  of  a  foreign  foe.  If  they  succeeded 
in  landing,  I  would  burn  every  blade  of  grass  before 
them  ;  raze  every  house  ;  contend  to  the  last  for  every 
inch  of  ground  ;  and  the  spot  in  which  the  hope  of  free- 
dom should  desert  me,  that  spot  would  I  make  my  grave. 
What  I  cannot  do  I  feave  as  a  legacy  to  my  country, 
because  I  feel  conscious  that  my  death  would  be  unpro- 
fitable, and  all  hope  of  liberty  would  be  extinct,  the  mo- 
ment a  French  army  obtained  a  footing  in  this  land." 
After  some  further  observations  in  the  same  strain,  he 
concluded  thus  :  "  My  lamp  of  life  has  nearly  expired ; 
my  race  is  finished ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and 
J  sink  into  its  bosom.  All  I  request  at  departing  from 
the  world  is  the  charity  of  ils  silence.  Let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives 
will  dare  to  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance 
asperse  them ;  let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and 
peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  till  other  times, 
and  other  men,  can  do  justice  to  my  character." 


At  the  close  of  this  speech,  Lord  Northbury  ^OOK  II. 
proceeded  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  ~ 
upon  the  prisoner ;  and  the  following  day  this  v^l  "_m_l" 
misguided  young  man,  who  was  at  that  time      1803 
only  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  was  executed  on, 
a  temporary  gallows  in  Thomas-street. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Russel  came  on  at  Carrickfergus,  and 
the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  excite  insurrection 
was  proved  against  him  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
incontestible  evidence.  On  being  asked  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  court 
ina  speech  which  occupied  about  twenty  minutes 
in  the  delivery,  in  which  he  took  a  view  of  the 
principal  transactions  of  his  life  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  ;  and  on  a  retrospective  view  of 
which  he  said  he  looked  back  with  triumph  and 
satisfaction  :  he  endeavoured  to  justify  what  he 
had  done  by  the  plea  that  he  had  acted  from 
conscientious  motives ;  and  he  anxiously  in- 
treated  the  court  that  his  might  be  the  last  life 
sacrificed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Baron  George  then  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  prisoner, 
which  he  listened  to  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure and  attention,  and  bowing  to  the  court, 
retired  with  the  sheriff.  This  fatal  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution  on  the  following  day  at 
Downpatrick. 

Soon  after  this  execution,  Quigley  and 
Stafford  were  apprehended  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  were  both  arraigned  at  the  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  opened  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  29th  of  October,  but  in  consideration 
of  their  having  made  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  no 
further  proceedings  were  had  against  them,  nor 
any  of  the  remaining  prisoners.  The  mildness 
and  constitutional  conduct  of  administration  in 
this  unhappy  business  excited  praise  from  many 
who  were  politically  hostile  to  them  ;  and  it  no 
doubt  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  than  the  most  rigorous  and  san- 
guinary measures.  It  was  generally  suspected 
at  this  period  that  Bonaparte  was  the  real 
author  of  this  conspiracy,  and  that  Emmett  and 
Russel  were  merely  his  tools  and  agents  in  the 
business  ;•  but  no  evidence  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  support  of  this  fact,  and  the  dying 
declarations  of  Emmett  directly  negative  the 
supposition  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
marks  of  precipitation,  and  want  of  arrangement, 
evident  in  the  plan,  characterize  the  enterprise 
rather  as  the  offspring  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
heated  imagination,  than  the  product  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  the  first  consul,  cool,  lucid,  and 
calculating. 
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BOOK  IT.  THE  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  had  not  yet 

; —  attained  its  first  anniversary,   was  now,  from  a 

CHAP.XXIV.  varjety  Of  causeS)  f^t  approaching  to  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  evident  almost  from  the  moment  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  that  the  external  relations 
of  peace  were  unaccompanied  with  that  spirit  of 
amity  which  can  alone  render  peace  desirable,  or 
the  intercourse  between  two  countries  reciprocally 
beneficial.  After  so  long  a  contest,  embittered 
more  than  ordinary  wars  by  personal  rancour, 
and  conducted  in  a  manner  of  which  history 
affords  no  example,  it  was  indeed  natural  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  agitation  should  prevail, 
and  that  there  should  remain  some  feelings  of 
resentment  both  in  the  people  and  in  their 
governors.  These  feelings  it  appeared  to  be  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  the  two  governments 
gradually  to  allay  by  mild  and  temperate  conduct, 
and  above  all,  cautiously  to  abstain  from  every 
thing  calculated  to  produce  irritation,  and  excite 
jealousy  and  distrust.  But  unhappily  for  the 
interests  of  humanity,  this  was  not  the  policy 
pursued  either  by  Great  Britain  or  France.  In 
this  country  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  represented 
as  fatal  to  England  because  it  was  not  disgrace- 
ful to  France  ;  and  the  British  ministry  and  the 
French  government  were  assailed  by  every  species 
of  attack  ;  even  in  parliament,  the  French  govern- 
ment was  represented  as  plotting  the  destruction 
of  this  oountry,  and  their  negociators  at  Amiens 
wore  designated  by  a  noble  senator,  as  "  adepts 
in  duplicity,  regardless  of  principle,  and  unprac- 
tised in  virtue  ;"*  and  this  indecent  language, 
thus  authorised  by  the  highest  example,  soon 
descended  into  general  use,  and  pervaded  both 
the  senate  and  the  press  of  Great  Britain. 

The  first  consul  of  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
actuated  by  a  narrow  and  vindictive  policy, 
hastened  to  promulgate  an  obsolete  edict  against 
British  commerce,  seized  a  number  of  English 


vessels,  that  had,  in  the  imaginary  security  of 
the  restoration  of  the  relations  of  peace,  repaired 
to  the  ports  of  France,  and  perseveringly  refused 
to  satisfy  the  recognized  claims  of  British  sub- 
jects. This  conduct,  at  once  irritating  and  un- 
called for,  did  not  fail  to  produce  ungracious  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  governments,  almost 
as  early  as  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  and  in  stating 
the  nature  of  those  discussions,  the  objects  of  the 
respective  governments  will  be  developed,  the 
justice  of  their  professed  desire  to  preserve  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  ascertained,  and 
the  causes  of  the  disastrous  war  in  which  Europe 
was  again  speedily  to  be  involved,  made  ma- 
nifest. 

So  early  as  the  4th  of  June,  1802,  a  verbal 
complaint  was  made  by  M.  Talleyrand,  to  the 
British  minister,  Mr.  Merry,  resident  at  Paris, 
relating  to  several  circumstances  which,  he  said, 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  perfect  reconciliation  and 
good  understanding  between  thetwo  governments, 
which  it  was  the  first  consul's  sincere  wish  to 
see  re-established. f  M.  Talleyrand  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  first 
consul,  that  his  majesty's  government  might  be 
disposed  to  remove  out  of  the  British  dominions 
all  the  French  princes  and  their  adherents,  together 
with  the  French  bishops,  and  other  French  indi- 
viduals, whose  political  principles  and  conduct 
must  necessarily  occasion  great  jealousy  to  the 
French  government ;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  thought  the  residence  of  Louis  XVI II. 
was  now  the  proper  place  for  that  of  the  rest  of 
his  family.  To  these  intimations  it  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  replied,  that  his 
majesty  "should  certainly  expect,  thatall  foreign- 
ers who  may  reside  within  his  dominions,  should 
not  only  hold  a  conduct  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  but  should  abstain  from  all  acts 
which  may  be  hostile  to  the  government  of  any 


*  See  Lord  Caernarvon's  Speech    on  the  Definitive  Treaty. 
See  Dispatch  from  Mr.  Kerry  to  Lord  Ha\vki-s!.mry,  dated  Paris,  June  4th,   1802. 
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other  country,  with  which  his  majesty  may  be  at 
peace.  As  long,  however,  as  they  conducted 
themselves  according  to  these  principles,  his  ma- 
jesty would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity, 
with  his  honour,  and  with  the  common  laws  of 
hospitality,  to  deprive  them  of  that  protection, 
which  individuals  resident  in  his  dominions  could 
only  forfeit  by  their  own  misconduct."  This 
topic  was  again  resumed  by  M.  Talleyrand  on 
the  16th  of  June,  when  he  observed,  that  the  first 
consul  had  solicited  no  more  than  the  British 
government  itself  had,  at  the  time,  demanded  of 
France  when  the  pretender  was  in  that  country  ; 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  French  princes  and 
their  adherents  out  of  the  British  dominions 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  to  the  first  consul,  and  be  considered 
by  him  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  his  majesty's 
disposition  to  see'  a  cordial  good  understanding 
established  between  the  two  countries. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  speedily 
brought  forward  by  M.  Otto:  in  a  letter  from 
that  minister  addressed  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  on 
the  25th  of  July,  he  complained  of  the  reiterated 
insults  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  by  a  small  number  of  foreigners,  assem- 
bled in  London  ;  adding,  "  It  is  not  to  Peltier 
alone,  but  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  Francois  de 
Loiidres,  to  Cobbett,  and  to  other  writers  who 
resemble  them,  that  I  have  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  majesty's  government.  The  perfidious 
and  malevolent  publications  of  these  men  are  in 
open  contradiction  to  peace."  To  which  Lord 
Hawkesbury  replied  :  "  That  it  was  impossible 
that  his  majesty's  government  could  peruse  the 
publication  of  Peltier  without  the  greatest  dis- 
pleasure, and  without  an  anxious  desire  that  the 
person  who  published  it  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment he  so  justly  deserved  ;  and  that  although, 
under  a  constitution  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  abuse  often 
unavoidably  attendant  on  the  greatest  of  all 
political  benefits  (the  liberty  of  the  press),  yet 
in  the  present  cause  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  refer  the  article  in  Peltier's  journal  to  his 
majesty's  attorney-general.*" 

These  explanations,  satisfactory  as  they  will 
appear  to  the  mind  of  every  Englishman,  failed 
to  produce  that  effect  upon  the  head  of  the 
French  government ;  and  in  a  note  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  August, 
the  subjects  under  discussion  were  formed  into 
a  regular  series,  and  M.  Otto  was,  as  he  stated, 
ordered  to  solicit : 

1st.  "  That  his  majesty's  government  will  adopt  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbecoming  and 
Seditious  publications,  with  which  the  newspapers  and 
writings  printed  in  England  are  filled. 

2d.  "  That  the   individuals  mentioned  in  the  unde- 


signed minister's  letter  of  the  23d  of  July  last,  shall  be  sent  BOOK  II. 
out  of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

3d.  "  That  the  former  Bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  CHAP.XXIV. 
Leon,  and  all  those,  who,  like  them,  under  the  pretest  of   \^«- ,-_/ 
religion,  seek  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  interior  of  France,        lgQ2 
shall  likewise  be  sent  away. 

4th.  "  That  Georges  and  his  adherents  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  Canada,  according  to  the  intention  which  the 
undersigned  has  been  directed  to  transmit  to  his  government 
by  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

5th.  *  That,  in  order  to  deprive  the  evil-disposed  of 
every  pretext  for  disturbing  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  it  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  at  present  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their 
family. 

6th.  "  That  such  of  the  French  emigrants  as  still 
think  proper  to  wear  the  orders  and  decorations  belonging 
to  the  ancient  government  of  France,  shall  be  required  to 
quit  the  territory  of  the  British  empire." 

To  which  propositions  M.  Otto  added  : 
"  The  demands  are  founded  upon  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  upon  the  verbal  assurances  that  the 
French  minister  had  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive,  in  the  course  of  the  negociations,  with 
regard  to  the  mutual  agreement  for  maintaining 
tranquillity  and  good  order  in  the  two  countries." 
Lord  Hawkesbury  in  his  reply  says  :  "  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  considerable  surprise  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  present  the  above  note  ;  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  at  the  com- 
plaints it  contains.  It  has  hence  become  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  frank  explanation 
should  be  made  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  his 
majesty  has  determined  to  adopt,  on  reasons  of 
the  nature  of  those  to  which  this  note  refers,  and 
of  the  motives  on  which  it  is  founded." 

"  The  propositions,"  adds  his  lordship,  "  in 
M.  Otto's  official  note  are  six  in  number ;  but  may 
in  fact  be  divided  into  two  heads :  the  first,  that 
which  relates  to  libels  of  all  descriptions,  which 
are  alleged  to  'be  published  against  the  French 
government :  the  last  comprehending  the  five 
complaints  which  relate  to  the  emigrants  resident 
in  this  country.  As  to  the  first,  his  majesty  can- 
not, and  never  will,  in  consequence  of  any  repre- 
sentation, or  any  menace,  from  a  foreign  power, 
make  any  concession  which  can  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  country.  This 
liberty  is  justly  dear  to  every  British  subject. 
The  constitution  admits  of  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publications  of  any  description  ;  but  there 
exist  judicatures,  wholly  independent  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  capable  of  taking  cognizance 
of  such  publications  as  the  law  deems  to  be  crim- 
inal, and  which  are  bound  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment the  delinquents  may  deserve  ;  these  judica- 
tures may  take  cognizance,  not  only  of  libels 
against  the  government  and  the  magistracy  of  this 
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*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XXIII.  p.  388. 
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JJOOK  II.  kingdom,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  experienc- 
-  ed,  of  publications  defamatory  to  those  in  whose 
•^  hands  the  administration  of  foreign  governments 
*^  is  placed." 

With  respect  to  the  complaints  under 
the  second  head,  the  French  government  are 
informed, 

"  First,  that  the  emigrants  in  Jersey,  many  of  whom 
have  remained  there  solely  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
subsistence,  have  actually  removed,  or  were  removing,  pre- 
vious to  the  representation  contained  in  M.  Otto's  note,  and 
that  before  this  explanation  can  take  place,  there  will  pro- 
bably  not  be  ah  emigrant  in  the  island. 

"  To  the  second  complaint,  which  relates  to  the  Bishops 
of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  others,  his  majesty  can 
only  reply,  that  if  the  fact  alleged  against  them  can  be 
substantiated  ;  if  it  can  he  proved  that  they  have  distributed 
papers  on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  view  of  disturbing  the 
government,  and  of  inducing  the  people  to  resist  the  new 
church  establishment,  his  majesty  wonld  think  himself 
justified  in  taking  all  measures  within  his  power  to  obligi; 
them  to  leave  the  country. 

"  On  the  third  complaint,  which  respects  the  removal 
of  Georges,  and  those  persons  supposed  to  be  his  adherents, 
measures  are  in  contemplation  and  will  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  them  out  of  his  majesty's  European 
dominions. 

"  On  the  fourth  complaint,  respecting  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  his  majesty  has  no  desire  that  they 
should  continue  to  reside  in  this  country,  if  they  are  disposed 
or  can  be  induced  to  quit  it;  but  he  feels  it  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  his  honotir  and  his  sense  of  justice,  to  withdraw 
from  them  the  rights  of  hospitality,  so  long  as  they  con- 
duct themselves  peaceably  and  quietly  ;  and  unless  some 
charge  can  be  substantiated  of  their  attempting  to  disturb 
the  peace  which  subsists  between  the  two  governments. 

"  With  respect  to  the  fifth  complaint,  which  relates  to 
the  French  emigrants  wearing,  in  this  country,  the  orders  of 
their  ancient  government ;  there  are  few,  if  any,  persons  of 
that  description  in  this  country.  It  might  be  more  proper 
if  they  abstained  from  it ;  but  the  French  government 
could  not  persist  in  expecting  that,  even  if  it  were  consist- 
ent with  law,  his  majesty  should  be  induced  to  commit  so 
harsh  an  act  of  authority,  as  to  send  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  such  an  account. " 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  month 
of  October  the  official  correspondence  relates 
principally  to  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  to  the  continu- 
ance of  French  troops  in  Holland,  and  to  the 
applications  made  to  the  courts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  and  Berlin,  to  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  Malta,  conformably  to  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  From  the  first 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  correspondence  it 
appears,  that  Mr.  Moore,  an  accredited  agent 
from  the  British  government,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  Constance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  regard- 
ing the  act  of  mediation  proposed  by  Bonaparte  ; 
but  on  receiving  information,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  of  the  submission  of  the  diet  of  Switzer- 
land, assembled  at  Schwitz,  to  the  French  arms, 
he  left  that  country,  conformably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  repaired  again  to  England.  On  the 
second  point,  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  piston  to  Lord 


Hawkesbury,  dated  from  the  Hague  on  the 
20th  of  October,  announces  that  a  French  corps 
of  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  who 
were  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  Holland  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  still  remain  in  that  country,  and  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  government  to 
make  application  to  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  to  intrcat  their  intervention  and  good 
offices  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  the  republic.  From  a  series  of 
dispatches  which  related  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  Austria,  it  appeared,  immedi- 
ately transmitted  an  act  of  guarantee  and  acces- 
sion to  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  Prus- 
sia professed  to  take  a  very  slight  interest  in  the 
fate  of  that  island  ;  and  Russia  consented  to 
become  one  of  the  guarantees  on  certain  condi- 
tions, meant  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  the  island,  both  in 
time  of  war  and  during  the  period  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Whitworth  had 
repaired  to  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  Thuillerics,  and  M, 
Otto  was  at  the  same  time  superseded  by  Ge- 
neral Andreossi  at  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
The  first  published  dispatch  from  Lord  IlawkeS- 
bury  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated  November  30, 
relates  to  a  complaint  made  against  England  of 
delaying  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  provides  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt ;  on  this  subject  his  lordship 
is  instructed  to  state,  that  although  General 
Stuart  had  signified  to  Colonel  Sebastian!  his 
inability  to  evacuate  Egypt  until  he  should  re- 
ceive specific  orders  for  that  purpose,  yet  that 
this  delay  has  arisen  entirely  from  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  general ;  and  that, 
to  obviate  all  further  difliculties,  instructions 
have  been  sent  to  General  Stuart,  directing  him 
to  remove  the  king's  troops  from  Egypt  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

The  next  dispatch  in  the  series  laid  before 
parliament  is  from  Lowl  Whitworth  to  Lord 
Hiiwkesbury,  dated  Paris,  the  27th  of  January, 
1803.  This  communication  consisted  of  a  re- 
port of  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding,  between  Lord  Whit- 
worth and  M.  Talleyrand  ;  and  related  to  two 
points,  both,  as  the  latter  observed,  equally  im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  good  harmony 
between  the  two  countries  :  the  first  concerned 
the  English  newspapers,  agaiust  which  the 
French  minister  pronounced  a  most  bitter  phi- 
lippic, and  assured  Lord  Whitworth  that  the 
first  consul  was  extremely  hurt  to  find  that  his 
endeavours  to  conciliate  had  hitherto  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  abuse  with 
which  those  papers  continually  loaded  him  ;  and 
at  tliis  he  was  the  more  highly  incensed,  as  the 
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abuse  came  from  a  country  of  whose  good 
opinion  the  chief  consul  was  so  very  ambitious. 
To  which  his  lordship  replied,  that  whatever 
was  said  in  the  English  papers  might  be  con- 
sidered but  as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  pub- 
lished in  the  French  papers — secondly,  that 
what  was  officially  published  in  France,  was  by 
no  means  so  in  England ;  and  thirdly,  that  al- 
though the  government  possesed  a  controul  over 
the  press  in  France,  the  English  government 
neither  had  nor  could  have,  unless  they  pur- 
chased it  at  the  same  price,  any  whatever  in 
England.  M.  Talleyrand  persisted  in  his  opinion 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  might  keep  certain 
papers  in  order,  as  Lord  Whitworth  did  in  as- 
suring him,  that  until  the  first  consul  could  so 
far  master  his  feelings  as  to  be  as  indifferent 
to  the  scurrility  of  the  English  prints  as  the 
English  government  was  to  that  which  daily 
appeared  in  the  French,  this  state  of  irritation 
was  irremediable.  On  the  second  point,  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  the  French  minister  was 
directed  to  inquire  what  were  his  majesty's  in- 
tentions regarding  it  ?  He  said  that  another 
grand-master  would  now  be  very  soon  elected; 
that  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  invited  so  to  do, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  whose  difficulties 
it  was  easy  to  remove,  and  without  whom  the 
guarantee  would  be  equally  complete,  were  ready 
to  come  forward  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
time  would  very  soon  arrive  when  Great  Bri- 
tain could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  longer 
possession.  To  which  Lord  Whitworth  replied, 
that  be  would  report  this  conversation  to  the 
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English   secretary    of   state    for  foreign  affairs,  BOOK  II. 

and    would    communicate    the    answer    to    the  " 

French  minister  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

On  the  subject  of  Malta,  the  British  minis- 
ter was  directed  to  reply,*  "  That  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  was  negociated  on  a,  basis,  not  merely 
proposed  by  his  majesty,  but  specially  agreed  to 
in  an  official  note  by  the  French  government, 
viz.  that  his  majesty  should  keep  a  compensa- 
tion out  of  his  conquests  for  the  important  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  made  by  France  upon  the 
continent ;  and  if  the  interference  of  the  French 
government  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe 
since  that  period  ;  if  their  interposition  with 
respect  to  Switzerland  and  Holland,  whose  in- 
dependence was  guaranteed  by  them  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  if  the 
annexations  which  had  been  made  to  France  in 
various  quarters,  but  particularly  those  in  Italy, 
have  extended  the  territory  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  French  government ;  his  majesty 
would  be  warranted,  consistently  with  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  claiming  equivalents 
for  these  acquisitions,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  France.  His  ma- 
jesty, however,  anxious  to  prevent  all  grounds 
of  misunderstanding,  and  desirous  of  consolidat- 
ing the  general  peace  of  Europe  as  far  as  might 
be  in  his  power,  was  willing  to  have  waved  the 
pretensions  he  might  have  a  right  to  advance  of 
this  nature,  if  the  attention  of  his  majesty's 
government  had  not  been  attracted  by  the  very 
extraordinary  publication  of  the  report  of  ,CoIo- 
nel  Sebastian i  to  the  first  consult  This  report 


*  See  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Dispatch  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated  February  9,  1803, 

t  COLONEL  SEBASTIANI'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Sebastian!,  submitted  to  the  chief  consul,  and  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  30lh  of 
January,  1803,  consists  of  observations  made  in  discharge  of  a  mission,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
to  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  remarks  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  are  more  military  than  commercial,  and 
his  report  abounds  with  compliments  paid  in  every  stage  of  his  journey  to  the  first  consul.  "  The  Egyptian  astrologers," 
says  this  republican  courtier,  "  make  predictions  every  day,  on  what  concerns  the  first  consul."  "  In  Egypt,  chiefs, 
merchants,  people,  all  like  to  talk  of  the  first  consul — -all  offer  up  prayers  for  his  happiness.  All  the  news  which 
concerns  him  spreads  from  Alexandria  or  Damietta  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Grand  Cataracts  with  astonishing  rapidity." 
Even  D'jezzar,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  found  to  have  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  the  French,  and  iu  speaking  of  Bo- 
naparte, is  represented  by  Colonel  Sebastiani  to  have  said,  "  In  stature  Bonaparte  is  small,  but  he  ig  nevertheless  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  I  know  that  he  is  deeply  regretted  at  Cairo,  where  they  wish  to  see  him  again  !"  On  the  16th 
of  October,  1802,  Colone!  Sebastiani  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  on  the  same  day  he  waited  upon  General  Stuart,  com- 
mandant of  the  English  forces  by  sea  and  land  :  "  I  communicated  to  him,"  says  the  report,  "  the  order  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  which  enjoined  me  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  if  the  English  still  occupied  that  place,  to  demand 
O  speedy  evacuation,  and  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  General  Stuart  then  told  me,  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
place  would  shortly  be  effected  ;  but  seeing  that  I  insisted,  and  that  1  desired  an  answer  less  vague,  he  declared  to  me 
that  he  had  no  orders  from  his  court  to  quit  Alexandria,  and  that  he  even  believed  he  should  pass  the  winter  there.  G£- 
noral  Stuart,"  continues  the  colonel,  "  is  a  man  of  mediocre  talents :  he  has  for  his  aide-de-camp  a  French  emigrant, 
called  the  Chevalier  de  S»des,  a  man  of  talents,  and  an  enemy  to  France,  who  has  much  influence  aver  the  general." 
*'  The  English  army  in  Egypt,"  says  Colonel  Sebastiani,  towards  the  close  of  his  report,  "consists  of  4,430  men. 
They  wholly  and  exclusively  occupy  Alexandria  and  the  neighbouring  forts,  and  the  Turks  who  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  some  of  these  forts  havo  been  removed,  The  Pacha  of  Cairo  furnishes  to  the  English  army  corn,  rice, 
d,  and  provisions,  without  any  payment.  The  consumption  is  treble  \yhat  it  should  be  ;  they  commit  great  waste. 
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KOOK  II.  contained  the  most  unjustifiable  insinuations  and 
charges  against  the  officer  who  commanded  his 
majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  and  against  the 
British  army  in  that  quarter.  His  majesty  could 
not  therefore  regard  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government,  on  various  occasions,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  insinuations 
and  charges  contained  in  the  report  of  Colonel 
Sebastiani,  and  the  views  which  that  report 
disclosed,  without  feeling  it  necessary  for  him 
distinctly  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  rela- 
tive to  Malta,  unless  he  received  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  of  this  communication." 
To  these  representations  M.  Talleyrand 
replied,  that  the  jealousy  felt,  by  England  on 
the  score  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  India,  was  natural ;  but  he  could 
not  admit  any  thing  that  had  appeared  in  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  alarm  expressed  by  Lord  Whitworth. 
After  repeating  what  he  had  said  in  a  former 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Sebastiani's  mis- 
sion, which  he  asserted  to  be  strictly  commer- 
cial, he  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  first  consul  to  maintain  in- 
violable the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately  con- 
cluded ;  adding,  that  were  not  this  desire  of  peace 
in  the  first  consul  an  effect  of  system,  it  would 
be  imperiously  dictated  to  him  by  the  state  of 
his  finances  ;  and  concluded  by  desiring  to  know 
what  was  the  nature  and  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  would  require  ?  On  this 
Lord  Whitworth  replied,  that  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say  by  what  means  those  apprehensions, 
which  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
had  raised  in  England,  were  to  be  allayed  ;  but 
he  could  assure  him,  that,  in  the  discussion  of 
them,  the  British  government  would  be  ani- 
mated solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  since  on  that  de- 
pended the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe. 

The  negociations  had  now  assumed  a  most 
portentous  aspect,  when  the  chief  consul,  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  course  of  diplomatic  commu- 


nication, requested  a  conference  with  the  British 
minister,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  reported 
by  the  latter,  claim,  from  their  importance  and 
singularity,  to  be  given  entire  in  the  annals  of 
the  times : 

DISPATCH    FROM    LORD    WHITWORTH    TO  LORD  HAWKES- 

BURY,  DATED  PARIS,  FEB.  21st,  1803. 

"  My  dispatch,  in  wliich  I  gave  your  lordship  an  account 
of  in y  conference  with  M.  Se  Talleyrand,  was  scarcely 
gone,"  when  I  received  a  note  from  him,  informing  me  that 
the  tirst  consul  wished  to  converse  with  me,  and  desired  that 
I  would  come  to  him  at  the  Thuilleries,  at  nine  o'clock.  He 
received  me  in  his  cabinet  with  tolerable  cordiality,  and  after 
talking  on  different  subjects  for  a  few  minutes,  he  desired 
me  to  sit  down,  as  he  himself  did  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  He  began  the  conversation  with  saying,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary,  after  what  had  passed  between  me  and  M. 
Talleyrand,  that  he  should,  in  the  most  clear  and  authentic 
manner,  make  known  his  sentiments  to  me,  in  order  to 
their  being  communicated  to  his  majesty  ;  and  he  conceiv- 
ed this  would  be  more  effectually  done  by  himself  than 
through  any  medium  whatever.  He  said",  that  it  w;;s  a 
matter  of  infinite  disappointment  to  him,  that  the  treafy  of 
Amiens,  instead  of  bging  followed  by  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, the  natural  effects  of  peace,  had  been  productive  only 
of  continual  and  increasing  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and  thut 
this  mistrust  was  now  avowed  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
bring  the  point  to  an  issue. 

"  He  now  enumerated  the  several  provocations  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  England.  He  placed  in 
the  first  line  our  not  evacuating  Malta  and  Alexandria,  as 
we  were  hound  to  do  by  treaty.  In  this  he  said  that  no 
consideration  on  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  ;  and  of 
the  two  he  had  rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the  Fauxbonrg 
St.  Antoine  than  Malta.  He  then  adverted  to  the  abuse 
thrown  out  against  him  in  the  English  public  prints;  but 
this  he  said  he  did  not  so  much  regard  as  that  which  appear- 
ed in  the  French  papers  published  in  London.  This  he 
considered  as  much  more  mischievous,  since  it  was  meant 
to  excite  the  people  of  France  against  him  and  his  govern- 
ment. He  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  Georges, 
and  others  of  his  description,  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
Canada,  as  had  been  repeatedly  promised,  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  England  handsomely  pensioned,  and  were  con- 
slantly  committing  all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the  coasts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
told  me  that  two  men  had,  within  these  few  days,  been  ap- 
prehended in  Normandy,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to 
Palis,  who  were  hired  assassins,'  and  employed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  by  the  Baron  de  Rolle,  by  Georges,  and  by 
Dutheil,  as  would  be  fully  proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
made  known  to  all  the  world. 


A  great  misunderstanding  reigns  between  General  Stuart  and  the  Pacha.  The  Turkish  army  amounts  to  about  16,000 
men.  The  Pacha  of  Alexandria  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  prisoner  with  the  English.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are  without 
discipline,  and  their  officers  are  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  the  military  art.  Six  thousand  French  would  at  present 
be  enough  to  conquer  Egypt."  "  D'jezzar's  army  at  present  consists  of  from  13,000  to  14,00o  men,  of  which  9,000  are 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Jaffa.  The  weakest  part  of  the  fort  of  Acre  is  towards  the  sea,  and  particularly  the  point  which 
defends  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  English  wished  to  interfere  as  mediators  between  the  Emir  and  D'jezzar,  but  the 
latter  refused  their  mediation."  On  announcing  to  the  Captain  Bey,  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  at  Alexandria,  that  the  agents  of  French  commerce  would  assemble  in  Egypt:  "  This  communication,"  says 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  "  gave  them  tbe  greatest  pleasure,  and  they  did  not  conceal  that  they  saw  with  grief  the  stay  of  the 
English  in  their  country.  D'jcz/ar  too  said,  that  he  should  hiinself  be  the  French  commissary  at  Acre,  nnd  should  take 
care  that  their  countrymen  were  well  reeened;  he  desired  that  the  commissary  sent  by  (he  first  consul  should  reside  at 
Seidc,  as  that  was  the  most  commercial  part  of  his  dominions."  Such  are  the  materials  that  form  the  memorable  report 
of  Colonel  Sebastiani — memorable  as  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of  that  war  by  which  Europe  was  soon  again  to  be 
desolated. 
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"  He  acknowledged  that  the  irritation  lie  felt  against 
England  increased  daily,  because  every  wind  (I  make  use  as 
much  as  I  can  of  his  own  ideas  and  expressions)  brought 
nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  against  him. 

"  He  now  referred  back  to  Egypt,  and  told  me,  that  if 
he  had  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  take  possession  of  it 
by  force,  he  might  have  dene  it  a  month  ago,  by  sending 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  Aboukir,  who  would  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  whole  country,  in  defiance  of  the 
four  thousand  British  in  Alexandria.  "That  instead  of  that 
garrison  being  a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  was  only 
furnishing  him  with  a  pretext  for  invading  it.  Tins  he 
should  not  do,  whatever  might  lie  his  desire  to  have  it  as  a 
colony,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  risk  of  a  war, 
in  which  he  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  aggressor, 
and  by  which  lie  should  lose  more  than  he  should  gain,  since, 
sooner  or  later,  Egypt  mould  belong  to  France,  either  by  the 
falling  in  pieces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  by  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Porte. 

."  As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wished 
to  know  what  lie  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with  England. 
A  descent  was  the  only  means  of  offence  he  had,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  attempt,  by  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  supposed,  that 
after  having  gained  the  height  on  which  he  stood,  he  would 
risk  his  life  and  reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  attempt, 
unless  forced  to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were 
that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition  would  goto 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  first  consul  talked  much  on  this 
subject,  but  never  affected  to  diminish  the  danger.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  were  one  hundred  chances  to  one 
against  him  ;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if 
war  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  discussion ; 
and  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  that  army 
after  army  would  be  found  for  the  expedition. 

"  He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of  the 
two  countries.  France,  with  an  army  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  (for  to  this  amount  lie  said  it  was  to 
be  immediately  completed)  all  ready  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprises;  and  England,  with  a  fleet,  which  made  her 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he  did  not  think  he  should 
be  able  to  equal  in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  coun- 
tries, by  a  proper  understanding,  might  govern  the  world, 
but  by  their  strife  might  overturn  it.  He  said,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  enmity  of  the  British  government,  on  every  oc- 
casion since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there  would  have  been  no- 
thing that  he  would  not  have  done  to  prove  his  desire  to  con- 
ciliate ;  participation  in  indemnities  as  well  as  influence  on 
the  continent ;  treaties  of  commerce ;  in  short  any  thing  that 
rould  have  given  satisfaction,  and  have  testified  his  friend- 
ship. Nothing,  however,  had  been  able  to  conquer  the 
hatred  of  the  British  government,  and  therefore  it  was  now 
come  to  the  point  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  war. 
To  preserve  peace  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled; 
the  abuse  in  the  public  prints,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  at 
least  kept  within  bounds,  and  confined  to  the  English 
papers  ;  and  the  protection  so  openly  given  to  his  bitterest 
enemies,  alluding  to  Georges,  and  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion, must  be  withdrawn.  If  war  was  chosen,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  He 
now  made  the  tour  of  Europe  to  prove  to  me,  that,  in  its 
present  state,  there  was  no  power  with  which  we  could 
coalesce  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  France  ; 
consequently  it  was  our  interest  to  gain  time,  and  if  we  had 
any  point  to  gain,  renew  the  war  when  circumstances  were 
more  favourable.  He  said  it  was  not  doing  him  justice  to 
suppose,  that  he  conceived  himself  above  the  opinion  of  his 
country  or  of  Europe.  He  would  not  risk  uniting  Europe 
against  him  by  any  violent  act  of  aggression  ;  neither  was 
lie  so  powerful  in  France,  as  to  persuade  the  nation  to  go  to 


war,  unless  on  good  grounds.  He  said,  that  he  had  not  BOOK  JI. 
chastised  the  Algerines,  from  his  unwillingness  to  excite  the  ~—~—— 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  but  he  hoped  that  England,  CiiAiOCXIV. 
Russia,  and  France,  would  one  day  feel  that  it  was  their  ^^v^-^ 
interest  to  destroy  such  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  force  them  to  1803 
live  rather  by  cultivating  their  laud  than  by  plunder. 

"  Tn  the  little  that  I  said  to  him,  for  he  gave  me  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  but  very  few  opportunities  of  saying  a 
word,  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  the  tenor  of  your  lord- 
ship's instructions.  I  urged  them  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
had  done  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  dwelt  as  strongly  as  I 
could  on  the  sensation  which  the  publication  of  Sebastiani'* 
report  hail  created  in  England,  where  the  views  of  France 
towards  Eg'vpt,  must  always  command  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  jealousy.  The  first  consul,,  in  reply,  urged,  that 
what  ought  to  convince  us  of  his  desire  of  peace,  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  little  lie  had  to  gain  by  renewing  the  war, 
and  on  the  other,  the  facility  with  which  he  might  have 
taken  possession  of  Egypt  with  the  very  ships  and  troops 
which  were  now  going  from  the  Mediterranean  to  St. 
Domingo  ;  and  that  with  the  approbation  of  all  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  Turks,  who  had  repeatedly  invited 
him  to  join  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  us  to 
evacuate  their  territory. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the  arguments  of  the  first 
consul  in  detail  ;  this  would  be  impossible,  from  the  vast 
variety  of  matter  which  he  took  occasion  to  introduce. 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  convince  me,  that  on  Malta 
must  depend  peace  or  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a  strong  idea  of  the  means  he  possessed  of 
annoying  us  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  With  reg-ard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy  which  he 
said  constantly  prevailed,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  I  observed,  that  after  a  war  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, so  full  of  rancour,  and  carried  on  in  a  manner  of  which 
history  has  no  example,  it  was  but  natural  that  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  agitation  should  prevail ;  but  this,  like  the  swell 
after  a  storm,  would  gradually  subside,  if  not  kept  up  by 
the  policy  of  either  party;  that  I  would  not  pretend  to  pro- 
nounce which  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  paper  war  of 
which  he  complained,  and  which  was  still  kept  up,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  in  England  it  was  independent  of 
government,  and  in  France  its  very  act  and  deed.  To  this 
I  added,  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  had  such  motives 
of  mistrust  against  France  as  could  not  be  alleged  against 
us,  and  1  was  going  to  instance  the  accession  of  territory 
and  influence  gained  by  France  since  the  treaty,  when 
he  interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  Pied- 
mont  and  .Switzerland;  '"  ce  sont  des  bagatelles;"*  and  it 
must  have  been  foreseen  while  the  negociation  was  pend- 
ing ;  "  Vma  n'avezpas  le  droit  d'enparler  a  cetteheure."-^ 
I  then  alleged  as  a  cause  of  mistrust  and  jealousy,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  or  any  kind  of  redress,  for 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  He  asked  me  in  what 
respect,  and  I  told  him,  that  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
not  one  British  claimant  had  been  satisfied,  although  every 
Frenchman  of  that  description  had  been  so,  within  one 
month  after  that  period ;  and  that  since  I  had  been  here, 
and  I  could  say  as  much  for  my  predecessors,  not  one  satis 
factory  answer  had  been  obtained  to  the  innumerable  repre- 
sentations which  we  had  .been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
in  favour  of  British  subjects  and  property  detained  in  the 
several  ports  of  France  and  elsewhere,  without  even  a 
shadow  of  justice  ;  such  an  order  of  things  I  said  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  but  on  the  contrary  mus' 
create  mistrust.  This  he  said  must  be  attribute! 
natural  difficulties  attending  such  suits,  when  both  par 
thought  themselves  right ;  but  he  denied  that  such  del 
could  proceed  from  disinclination  to  do  what  was  just  and 
right. 


(No.  28.) 


"  "  Mere  trifles." 

"  You  have  no  business  to  speak  of  it  now." 
5  K 
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BOOK.  II  "  Wit'1  'eirard  to  the  pensions  which  were  granted  to 

'_  French  or  Swiss  individuals,  I  observed,  that  they  were 
•••it  en  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  during'  the  war,  and 
most  certainly  not  for  the  present  ones,  and  still  less  for 
such  as  he  had  insinuated,  of  a  nature  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ing's of  every  individual  in  England,  and  to  the  universally 
acknowledged  loyalty  and  honour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. That  as  for  any  participation  of  indemnities,  or 
other  accessions  which  his  majesty  might  have  obtained,  I 
could  take  upon  myself  to  assure  him,  that  his  majesty's 
ambition  led  him  rather  to  preserve  than  acquire.  And  that 
with  regard  to  the  most  propitious  moment  of  renewing 
hostilities,  his  majesty,  whose  sincere  desire  it  was  to  con- 
tinue the  blessings  o"f  peace  to  his  subjects,  would  always 
consider  such  a  measure  as  the  greatest  calamity  ;  but,  that 
if  his  majesty  was  .-o  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be 
imputed  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allies  ;  and  the  less  so, 
as  those  means  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  afford  such 
allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  services,  would  all  be  concen- 
trated in  England,  and  give  a  proportionate  increase  of 
energy  to  our  exertions. 

"At  this  part  of  the  conversation  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  told  me  that  he  should  give  orders  to  Geneva!  Andrt-ossi 
to  enter  on  the  discussions  of  this  business  with  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  he  wished  that  1  should  at  the  same  time  be 
acquainted  with  bis  motives,  and  convinced  of  bis  sincerity, 
rather  from  himself  than  from  his  ministers.  He  then, 
after  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  during  the  greatest  part 
of  which  he  talked  incessantly,  conversed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  indifferent  subjects  in  apparent  good  humour,  and 
retired. 

"  Such  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  purport 
of  this  conference. 

"  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  he  did  not,  as  HI. 
Talleyrand  had  done,  affect  to  attribute  Colonel  Sebastiani's 
mission  to  commercial  motives  only,  but  as  one  rendered 
necessary,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by  the  infraction  by 
us  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"AVHITWORTH." 

The  British  minister,  in  his  instructions  to 
Lord  Whitworth  on  the  subject  of  this  conference, 
recapitulated  till  the  reasons  which  precluded  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  of  Amiens. — "  With  regard  to 
that  article  of  the  treaty  which  relates  to  Malta," 
ssiys  Lord  llawkesbury,  "  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it  (owing-  to  circumstances  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  his  majesty  to  controul)  have 
not  been  found  capable  of  execution.  The  refu- 
sal of  Russia  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  that  the  Maltese  langne 
should  be  abolished  ; — the  silence  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  with  respect  to  the  invitation  that  has 
been  made  to  it  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  to 
become  a  guaranteeing  power  ;  — the  abolition  of 
the  Spanish  priories,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to 
which  the  King  of  Spain  is  a  party  ;  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Portuguese  government  of  their 
intention  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  Por- 
tuguese priory,  as  forming  apart  of  the  Spanish 
langne,  unless  the  property  of  the  Spanish 
priories  is  restored  to  them ;  the  non-election  of 
»  grand  master  :  these  circumstances,  without  any 
other  special  cause,  would  have  beeu  sufficient  to 


have  warranted  his  majesty  in  suspending  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  until  some  new  arrange- 
ment could  be  adjusted  for  its  security  and  inde- 
pendence ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly 
the  dominion,  power,  and  influence  of  France 
have  of  late  been  extended,  his  majesty  must 
feel  that  he  has  an  incontestible  right,  conforma- 
bly to  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  negociatcd  and  concluded,  to  demand  addi- 
tional securities,  in  any  new  arrangement  which 
it  might  be  necessary  to  make,  with  a  view  of 
effecting  the  real  objects  of  that  treaty.  And 
these  considerations,  sufficient  as  they  might  be 
in  themselves,  have  received  additional  force 
from  the  views  which  France  has  recently,  and 
unreservedly  manifested." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  pursuance  of  these 
instructions,  made  a  communication  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand on  the  subject,  on  the  4th  of  March,  on 
which  occasion  he  recapitulated  the  arguments, 
contained  in  his  instructions,  dwelling  particu- 
larly on  the  open  avowal  of  the  first  consul's  views 
on  Egypt ;  and  concluding  with  the  resolution 
of  his  majesty  not  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Malta,  until  some  security  should  be  given,  that, 
by  so  doing,  his  majesty  should  not  expose  the 
safety  of  his  dominions.  This  communication 
was  received  with  much  patience  by  the  French 
minister,  who  endeavoured  to  convince  Lord 
Whitworth  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the 
British  government,  and  inquired  very  pointedly,, 
what  security  would  be  required  which  the  first 
consul  could  give  ?  To  which  Lord  Whitworth 
replied,  that  must  be  the  subject  of  the  nego- 
ciation. 

At  this  period  of  the  correspondence  a  cir- 
cumstance arose  which  gave  a  very  hostile 
turn  to  the  negotiations,  and  indicated  their  unfa- 
vourable result.  On  the  8th  of  March,  a  message 
from  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  another  of  similar  import  to  the  lords : — 

G.  R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  house 
f>f  commons,  that  as  very  considerable  military  preparations 
lire  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  he  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precau- 
tion for  the  security  of  his  dominions.  Though  the  pre- 
parations to  which  his  majesty  refers  are  avowedly  directed 
to  colonial  service,  yet  as  discussions  of  great  importance 
are  now  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  the  French 
government,  the  result  of  which  must  be  uncertain  at  pre- 
sent;  his  majesty  is  induced  to  make  this  comnninicatinn 
to  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  whilst 
they  partake  of  his  majesty's  earnest  and  unavailing  solici- 
tude for  the  continuance  of  peace,  he  may  rely  with  per- 
fect confidence  on  their  public  spirit  anil  liberality,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require,  for  supporting  the  honour  of  the 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  people." 
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This  message  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  Lord  Whitworth,  who  was  instructed  to  as- 
sure the  French  government  of  his  majesty's 
wish  for  the  preservation  ot  peace :  M.  Talley- 
rand assured  his  lordship  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  alurm  which  was 
felt  by  the  British  government;  that  the  first 
cousul  was  pacific ;  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's  dominions, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  his  part;, but  that  he  should  always 
consider  the  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  as  such  a 
commencement  of' hostilities;  and  that,  as  we  had 
hitherto  hesitated  to  do  so,  he  was  justified  in 
adopting  the  measures  which  might  eventually 
be  necessary. 

M.  Talleyrand,  after  an  interview  with  the 
first  consul,  in  which  he  acquainted  him  with 
the  message  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  had  a  fur- 
ther conference  with  Lord  Whitworth,  in  which 
he  stated  to  his  lordship,  that  though  the  first 
consul  had  been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust 
suspicions  which  his  majesty's  government  en- 
tertained, yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calamities  which  the  present  discussion 
might  entail  upon  humanity.  M.  Talleyrand 
concluded  by  presenting  his  lordship  with  a  me- 
morandum, which  he  had  that  morning  drawn 
up  with  the  first  consul,  giving  his  lordship 
permission  to  transmit  it  to  England  if  he 
thought  proper.  This  Note  I'erbale  stated  in 
substance,  that  if  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  his 
message  meant  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of 
Helvoetsluys*  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was 
destined  for  America  ;  but  that  in.  consequence 
of  his  majesty's  message  it  must  be  counter- 
manded;  that  if  the  armaments  in,  England 
actually  took  place,  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
first  consul  to  march  twenty  thousand  troops 
into  Holland  ;  to  form  an  encampment  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover ;  to  embark  additional 
troops  for  America  ;  to  form  several  camps  at 
Calais  ;  to  continue  a  French  army  iit  Switzer- 
land ;  to  send  a  French  force  into  Italy  ;  and  as 
England  w;;s  arming,  and  arming  with  so  much 
publicity,  to  put  the  armies  of  France  on  the  war 
establishment — a  step  so  important,  as  could  not 
fail  to  agitate  all  Europe. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements,  continu- 
ed the  Note '  I'erbale,  will  be  to  kritate  the  two 
countries  still  more.  France  will  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  all  these  precautions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  English  armaments,  and  never- 
theless every  means  will  be  taken  to  excite  the 
English  nation  by  the  assertion  that  France 
meditates  an  invasion.  The  whole  British  po- 
pulation will  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  under 
arms  for  their  defence,  and  their  export  trade 
will,  even  before  the  war,  be  in  a  state  of 
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stagnation  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  BOOK  II. 

countries  occupied  by  the  French  arms.      The  ~ — 

experience  of  nations,  and  the  course  of  events,  C|IA*-S 
prove,  that  the  distance  between  such  a  state 
of  things  and  actual  hostility  is  unfortunately 
not  remote.  As  to  the  difference,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  message, 
we  know  not  of  any  that  we  have  with  Eng- 
land :  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  serious 
intention  can  have  existed  in  England  of  evad- 
ing the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  under 
the  protection  of  a  military  armament.  Europe 
well  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  attempt  the  dis- 
memberment of  France,  but  not  to  intimidate  her. 
Two  days  after  this  conference  with  Talley- 
rand, the  British  minister  had  that  interview 
with  the  first  consul,  which  has  been  so  differently 
represented,  and  with  such  improbable  exag- 
gerations ;  the  following  relation  of  it  is  from 
Lord  Whitworth  himself : 

DISPATCH  FBOM  LORD  WHITWORTH  TO  LORD  HAWKESBURT, 
DATED  PARIS,  MABCH  uth,  "isos. 

"  The  messenger,  Mason,  went  on  Saturday  with  my 
dispatches  of  that  date,  and  until  yesterday  (Sunday)  1  saw 
no  one  likely  to  give  me  further  information  such  as  I  could 
depend  on,  as  to  the  effect  which  his  majesty's  message  had 
produced  on  the  first  consul.     At  the  court  which  was  held 
at  the  Thutlleries  on  that  day,  he  accosted  me,  evidently 
under  very  considerable  agitation.     He  began  by  askiuguie 
if  I  had  any  news  from  England.     I  told  him  that  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  Hngland  two  days  ago.  He  immedi- 
ately s:iid,    "and  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war." 
"N<i,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  too  sensible' of  the  advantages 
of  peace."     "  We  have,"   said  he,  "already  waged  war- 
these  fifteen  years."     As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer^ 
I    observed   only,  "That   is  already  too  long."     "But," 
said  he,  "  you  wish  to  carry  it  on  for  fifteen  years  more, 
and  you  force  me  to  do  it."     I  told  him  that  was  very  far 
from  his  majesty's  intention.     He  then  proceeded  to  Count 
Mai-toff    and    the  Chevalier    Azara,  who   were   standing 
together  at  a  little   distance  from  me,  and  said  to  them, 
"The    English  wish    for   war;  but  if  they  be  (he  first  to 
draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  sheath  it.     They  have 
no  regard   for  treaties.     We  must  henceforth  cover  them 
with  shame. "  He  then  went  his  round.     In  a  few  minutes 
he  came  hack   and  resumed  ihe  conversation,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  hy  something  personally  civil  to  me.    He  be- 
gan  again,    "  For  what   reason    ore   those   armaments '' 
Against  \vlmm  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?     J  havt» 
not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France  ;  but  if 
you  will  arm  1  shall  arm  likewise:  If  you  will  go  to  war  I 
shall  go  to  war  also.     You  may  perhaps  be  able  to  destroy 
France,  but  never  to  intimidate  her."  "  We  do  not  desire," 
said  I,    "either  the  one  or  the  other:    we  wish  to  live  in 
good  understanding  with  her."  "  It  is  requisite  then  to  pay 
regard  to  treaties,"  replied  he,  "  woe  to  those  who  pay  no 
regard   to   treaties :  they   will  be   responsible  for  it  to  all 
Europe."      He  was  too  much  agitated  to  make  it  advisable 
for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation.  I  therefore  made  no  an- 
swer ;  and  he  returned  to  his  apartment  repeating  the  last 
phrase.   It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough 
to  be  over-heard  by  two  hundred  people  that  were  present; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  who 
did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
total  want  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  WHITWORTH." 
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ftOOK.I1.  This   intemperate  departure  from  the  cstab- 

lished    usages    of    diplomatic    intercourse   was 

fnM-.xxiv.  vory  far  from  promoting  conciliation.  The  first 
time  that  Lord  Whitworth  saw  M.  Talleyrand, 
his  excellency  related  to  that  minister  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  first  consul,  in- 
timating, that  unless  he  could  have  from  him  an 
assurance  of  not  being  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  disagreeable  circumstances,  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  his  visits 
to  the  Thuilleries.  M.  Talleyrand  assured  his 
excellency,  that  it  was  very  far  from  the  first  con- 
sul's intention  to  distress  him;  but  he  had  felt 
himself  personally  insulted  by  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  English  government, 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  exculpating  himself,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  of 
Europe.  After  this  apology  for  the  conduct  of 
the  first  consul,  M.  Talleyrand  assured  his  lord- 
ship that  nothing  similar  would  in  future  occur. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  taking  place 
at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  negociations  on 
the  same  subject  were  carried  on  between  the 
French  Minister  Andreossi  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  in  London.  Two  days  after  the  delivery 
of  the  king's  message,  General  Andreossi  pre- 
sented a  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  requiring 
some  explanation  respecting  the  protracted  occu- 
pation of  Malta  by  the  English  troops,  and 
pressing  particularly  the  article  of  the  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  evacuation  within  three 
months.  In  answer  to  this  note,  the  British 
minister  justified  the  delay  on  the  ground  of  the 
aggressions  of  France,  and  the  increase  of  power 
and  influence  she  had  obtained  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  impossibility 
of  having,  in  the  existing  order  of  tilings,  a 
Sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future  independence 
of  that  island. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  General  Andreossi 
delivered  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  an  official  note 
in  answer  to  the  preceding  reply  of  the  British 
minister,  in  which  he  says;  "  His  majesty  be- 
lieves that  his  kingdom  is  menaced  by  prepara- 
tions made  in  the  ports  of  Holland  and  France. 
lie  has  been  deceived:  the  first  corfsul  has  made 
no  preparations.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the 
message  but  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  Holland, 
and  but  three  corvettes  in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk." 
In  this  note,  the  French  minister  complains  of 
the  precipitation  of  the  British  court,  in  appeal- 
ing to  arms  without  previously  demanding  ex- 
planation; and  asserts  that  there  were  no 
discussions  pending ;  that  the  power  of  France 
had  not  increased  since  the  peace;  that  the  first 
consul  considered  it  his  glory  to  have  been  taken 
in  an  unprovided  state  for  war;  and  adds,  that, 


since  the  message,  he  has  given  no  orders,  he 
has  made  no  dispositions,  no  preparations,  and. 
that  he  will  continue  in  this  system  of  honest 
frankness,  until  his  Britannic  Majesty  lias  reflect- 
ed fully  on  the  part  he  proposes  to  take.  After 
adverting  again  to  the  calumnies  in  the  English 
newspapers,  and  complaining  of  the  continued 
residence  of  Georges  and  his  associates  in  Great 
Britain,  he  mentions  the  report  of  Colonel  Sebas- 
tiani,  which  had  occasioned  so  much  disquietude 
to  the  British  Government,  and  accounts  for  the 
publication  of  that  report,  by  observing,  that  "  a 
colonel  in  the  English  army*  had  published  a 
work  in  England,  filled  with  the  most  atrocious 
and  disgusting  calumnies  against  the  French 
army  and  its  general."  "  The  lies  it  contains," 
says  General  Andreossi,  "  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  reception  which  Colonel  Sebastian! 
experienced.  The  publicity  of  his  report  was  at 
once  a  refutation  and  a  reparation  which  the 
French  army  had  a  right  to  expect.  On  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  this  officer,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, found  the  English  army  there,  although 
they  should  have  evacuated  it,  and  the  Turks 
prodigiously  alarmed  at  the  continuance  of  the 
English  army,  and  at  its  relations  with  the 
natives,  in  rebellion  and  open  revolt  agaist  the 
Sublime  Porte.  There  remains  therefore,"  says 
he  in  conclusion,  "  but  one  object  worthy  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  both  nations,  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  far  as  respects  Malta. 
His  majesty  has  engaged  to  restore  it  to  the  order, 
and  to  trust  it  to  the  Neapolitan  army,  till  the 
order  should  be  in  a  condition  to  guard  it. 
His  majesty  will  reject  all  sophistry,  every  dis- 
tinction, every  mental  •  reservation  which  might 
be  offered  to  him,  to  put  in  doubt  the  force  and 
validity  of  his  engagement.  His  Britannic: 
Majesty's  equity,  his  conscience,  in  this  respect, 
are  guarantees  for  the  French  Republic1.  Worr- 
it otherwise,  what  means  in  future  would  the  two 
nations  have  for  coming  to  an  understanding  ? 
Would  it  not  be  all  chaos?  This  would  indeed 
be  adding  another  calamity  to  those  which  have 
menaced  social  order.  The  undersigned  is 
directed  to  declare  in  short,  that  the  first  consul 
will  not  take  up  the  defiance  of  war  by  England 
to  France :  and  that  as  to  Malta  he  sees  no  subject 
for  discussion,  the  treaty  having  provided  for 
every  thing  and  settled  every  thing." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  in  reply  states,  that  his 
majesty  has  directed  his  ambassador  at  Paris  to 
ascertain  distinctly  from  the  French  government, 
whether  they  are  determined  to  persevere  in 
with-holding  all  satisfaction  and  explanation  on 
the  points  of  which  his  majesty  has  complained. 
And  on  the  following  day,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  instructing  his  lordship  to 
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demand  such  satisfaction  and  explanation ;  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  French 
government  continued  to  evade  all  discussion  on 
the  points  in  question,  and  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  categorical  demand  that  Malta  should  be 
immediately  evacuated,  his  lordship  was  in  that 
case  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  the  relations 
of  amity  continuing  to  subsist  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  necessity  he  would  be  under 
of  leaving  Paris  within  a  certain  time. 

These  instructions  Lord  Whitworth  immedi- 
ately endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  he  had  an  interview  with  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  he  gave  anete 
containing  the  substance  of  the  demands  he  was 
instructed  to  make  upon  the  French  government, 
and  which  M.  Talleyrand  promised  to  lay  before 
the  first  consul.  In  a  conference  witli  Lord 
Whitworth  on  the  following  day,  M.  Talleyrand 
informed  him,  that  though  the  first  consul  insisted, 
and  would  always  insist  on  the  full  execution  of 
the  treaty,  yet  he  would  not  object  to  any  mode 
by  which  the  independence  of  Malta  might  be 
*ocured  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  ;  and  that  the  French  government  had 
no  objection  to  conclude  a  convention  with  res- 
pect to  any  grievances  or  matters,  which  shall 
uot  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Lord  Whitworth  having  communicated  this 
proposition  to  his  government,  was  shortly  after 
instructed  to  consent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which 
the  island  of  Malta  should  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  Britannic  Majesty  -for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  and  to  wave  his  demand  for  a  per- 
petual occupation,  provided  that  the  number  of 
years  was  not  less  than  ten  ;  that  in  that  case  the 
island  of  Malta  should  be  given  up  to  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  and  itshould 
be  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  ready  to  concur  in  any  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  John  in 
some  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  British  ambassador,  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  prevail  upon  the  French  government  to 
listen  to  the  proposal  of  keeping  Malta  in  per- 
petuity, obtained  an  interview  with  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  promised  to  take  the  last  projft  to 
the  first  consul  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  he  added,  that 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  he  might  be 
authorised  to  propose  to  the  ambassador,  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  fortresses  for  a  term  of  years, 
provided  the  British  government  would  acknow- 
ledge the  new  governments  in  Italy. 

Several  days  now  intervened  without  any 
communications  from  the  French  government,  on 
which  Lord  Whitworth  wrote  home  for  further 
instructions,  and  requested  to  be  furnished  with 
the  terms  on  which  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
be  willing  to  conclude  a  convention,  that  he 
(No.  28.) 
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might  propose  them  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum;  BOOK  II, 

he  also  suggested  a  wish,  that  at  the  expiration 

of  the  period  allowed  for  deliberation,  he  might  c 
be  authorized,  not  only  to  declare  that  he  was  to 
leave  Paris,  but  actually  so  to  do,  unless,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  the  French  government  should 
accede  to  his  demand.  The  answer  to  this  letter 
informed  his  lordship,  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  he  should  communicate  officially  to 
the  French  government,  that  he  had  gone  in 
point  of  concession  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
instructions,  and  that  if  an  arrangement,  founded 
upon  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  French 
government,  could  not  be  concluded  w  ithout  fur- 
ther delay,  he  should  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  his 
personal  convenience  would  admit  of  it,  and  in 
no  case  remain  there  more  than  seven  days  after 
the  date  of  that  dispatch. 

The  British  minister,  having  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  leave  Paris,  in  case  he 
should  find  himself  unable  to  conclude  the  nego- 
ciations  on  the  terms  specified,  assiduously  en- 
deavoured to  bring  these  protracted  discussions 
to  an  amicable  issue,  but  without  effect.  M. 
Talleyrand  assured  him  that  the  first  consul 
would  never  consent  to  his  Britannic  Majesty 
retainingMalta, either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  term, 
although  of  the  two  he  would  prefer  the  former 
tenure  as  the  less  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Whitworth 
found  it  necessary  to  demand  his  passports  ;   but 
at  the  moment  when  he  expected  to  receive  them, 
a  note  was  transmitted  to  him  from  the  French 
minister,  containing   the  answer  which  the  first 
consul  had  directed  him  to  make  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty's   demands.      This   answer  purported, 
that  the  first    consul   had    no   objection  to  the 
evacuation    of    Holland ;    as    to    the    island  of 
Lampedosa,   it  did  not  belong  to  him  either  to  • 
accede  to  or  to  oppose  the  cession  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  as  it  did  not  appertain  to  France.    With 
respect  to  Malta,  as  the  demand  would  change  a 
formal  disposition  in   the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he 
could  not  consent  to  it  without  a  previous  com- 
munication with  Spain  and  Holland  ;  and  that, 
as  the  stipulation    relative    to  Malta  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Emperor  of    Germany,   the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and   the  King   of  Prussia, 
the  contracting  parties    were    bound  to  act  in 
concert  with  those   guaranteeing  powers  before 
they  made  any  change  in  the  articles.     The  first 
consul  added,    that    he    should    not  refuse  his 
consent,  but  that  it  did  not    belong  to  him  to 
propose  it,  since  it   was  not  he  that  urged  any 
change  in  the  stipulations. 

This  explanation  Lord  Whitworth  though* 
so  unsatisfactory  that  he  again  made  a  formal 
demand  of  his  passports,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
turn to  England.  His  lordship's  departure  was 
however  delayed  by  a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand;. 
5  L 
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.HOOK.  II.  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  as  the  French  miuis- 
-  ter  had  a    communication    of    the  greatest  im- 

CHAI-.XXIV.  portance  to  make,  Lord  Whitworth  must  not 
expect  that  evening  the  passports  which  he  had 
demanded.  In  consequence  of  this  communi- 
cation, his  lordship  was  prevailed  upon  to  post- 
pone, for  a  few  days,  his  departure  from  Paris, 
in  order  to  transmit  to  his  court  the  proposals  of 
the  French  government,  and  to  receive  a  defini- 
tive answer.  The  project  formed  by  the  first 
consul  was  that  of  placing  Malta  in  the  hands  of 
either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  British  government  answered,  that  his 
majesty  was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  former 
ultimatum,  but  that,  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
French  government,  the  number  of  years  during 
which  he  was  to  occupy  the  island  might  be 
inserted  in  a  secret  article,  and  the  possession 
of  it  in  the  open  treaty  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa. 
This  proposal  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth  to  have  communicated  verbally  to  the 
French  minister,  but  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  personally  with  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  at  St.  Cloud  with  the 
first  consul,  he  reduced  the  proposal  to  the  form 
of  a  projet,  which  he  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
foreign  department,  on  the  9th  of  May,  couched 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

PROJET. 

1st,  The  French  government  shall  engage  to  make 
no  opposition  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa  to 
his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

2d,  Jn  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  island 
of  Lampedosa,  his  majesty  shnll  remain  in  possession  of 
Malta  until  siit-h  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  him  as  may 
enable  his  majesty  to  occupy  Lampedosa  as  a  naval  station  ; 
after  which  period  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
state. 

3d,  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  shall 
he  evacuated  by  the  French  forces  within  one  month  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention  founded  on  the  principles 
of  this  projet. 

4lh,  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Li- 
gurian  Republic*,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his  majesty. 

5th,  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
forces. 

6th,  A  suitable  territorial  arrangement  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 

[Appendant  to  this  projet  was  a  secret  article,  stipu- 
lating that  his  majesty  should  occupy  Malta  for  ten  years, 
and  that  articles  I,  5,  and  6  might  be  entirely  omitted,  or 
s^l  be  inserted.] 


On  the  12th  of  May  the  British  ambas- 
sador had  his  last  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand 
at  the  foreign  otlice.  The  French  minister  pro- 
posed to  conclude  a  convention,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  projet,  or  indeed  extending  it, 
since  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  would  be 
the  cession  of  Malta  in  perpetuity  to  England, 
in  return  for  a  consideration.  To  this  Lord 
Whitworth  replied,  that  he  was  not  authorised 
to  enter  into  "any  engagement  of  such  a  na- 
"  ture,  which  would  make  the  negociation  one 
"  of  exchange,  instead  of  a  demand  of  satisfac- 
"  tion  and  security."  His  lordship  urged  the 
determination  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  could  protract  (lie  negociation, 
and  observed,  that  he  saw  no  other  mode  of 
acting  up  to  those  views,  than  by  making  his 
stand  on  the  projet  already  submitted.  His  ex- 
cellency however  pressed  M.  Talleyrand  to 
explain  himself  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the 
demand  which  he  should  make  for  Malta,  but 
he  could  not,  or  would  not  explain  himself.* 
After  much  contest,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posal should  be  submitted  to  the  British  minister 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  remainder 
of  this  eventful  day  passed  without  Lord  Whit- 
worth receiving  any  communication  from  M. 
Talleyrand.  On  the  following  morning  the 
British  ambassador  demanded  his  passports, 
which  demand  he  renewed  at  two  o'clock,  and 
was  informed  that  he  should  have  them  imme- 
diately. They  arrived  about  five  o'clock,  when 
his  lordship  left  Paris,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  the  19th  of  May,  his  majesty's  declaration  of 
war  against  France  having  been  issued  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Thus,  after  a  peace  of  only  one  year  and 
sixteen  days,  did  Europe  again  see  herself 
plunged  into  a  contest,  in  which  neither  of  the 
belligerent  countries  had  any  definite  object ; 
whose  means  of  mutual  annoyance  were  as  limited 
as  their  rancour  and  enmity  were  bounuless,  and 
to  which  of  consequence  no  period  could  be 
fixed  even  in  idea.  It  remains  for  future  ages 
to  pronounce  with  impartiality  on  this  war  of 
temper,  and  to  award  to  each  nation  its  due 
share  of  praise  or  censure,  and  to  apportion  with 
accuracy  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  contest  on 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 


*  It  appears  that  this  proposition,  which  was  subsequently  and  unofficially  communicated  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
was  to  confirm  the  possession  of  Malta  in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  to  England,  on  condition  that  France  should  be  allowed 
for  the  same  period  to  possess  Otrauto  and  Tarentum — places  which  she  occupied  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  concluded. 
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BRITISH  HISTORY  :  Ilia  Majesty's  Message,  announcing  the  Recall  of  Lord  Whitworth,  and  the 
Departure  of  the  French  Ambassador — Debate  on  the  Message  in  the  House  of  Lords — In 
the  House  of  Commons — Private  Instructions  to  the  French  Commercial  Agents  (note) — Prof- 
fered Mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — Stale  of  Parties,  as  developed  in  the  Discus- 
sions on  a  Motion  for  Censure — Measures  of  Finance,  Revival  of  the  Income  Tax — Spirit  of 
the  Country — Motion  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Military  Council — Miscellaneous  Proceedings 
in  Parliament — Close  of  the  Session — Correspondence  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  Subject  of  Military  Promotion. 


THE  parliament  which  assembled  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1802,  was  the  first  which  had 
been  elected  since  the  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  state  of  parties  continu- 
ed nearly  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing session  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  still  to 
adhere,  with  some  occasional  relaxation,  to  tlx- 
pledge  he  had  given  to  afford  to  his  majesty's 
government  his  "  constant,  zealous,  and  active 
support."  The  Grenville  party,  at  the  same 
time,  prosecuted  their  opposition  with  undimi- 
nished  vigour  ;  while  the  whigs,  adhering  sted- 
fastly  to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  economy,  supported  the  existing  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  measures  which  seemed 
calculated  to  promote  those  objects.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  claim  no  particular  place  in  general  his- 
tory ;  but  as  the  session  advanced,  the  topics 
brought  under  discussion  rose  in  importance, 
and  the  message  from  the  king,  announcing  the 
failure  of  the  negociations,  and  the  consequent 
departure  of  Lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  im- 
parted to  the  proceedings  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  an  unusual  degree  of  animation 
and  public  interest. 

On  the  10th  of  May  a  message  was  pre- 
sented from  his  majesty  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, announcing  that  he  had  recalled  his  am- 
bassador from  Paris,  and  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador had  left  London.  The  message  to  the 
commons  was  expressed  in  these  terms  : — 

GEORGE  R. 

His  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  house 
of  commons,  that  the  discussions  which  lie  announced  to 
them  in  his  message  of  the  8th  of  March  last,  as  then  sub- 
sisting between  his  majesty  and  the  French  government, 
have  been  terminated  ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  has  obliged  his  majesty  to  recall  his  ambassador 
from  Paris,  and  that  the  ambassador  from  the  French  Repub- 
lic has  left  London.  His  majesty  has  given  directions  for 
laying  before  the  house  of  commons,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  copies  of  such  papers  as  will  afford  the  fullest 
information  to  his  parliament  at  this  important  conjuncture. 


Tt  is  a  consolation  to  his  majesty  to  reflect,  that  no  endea-  HOOK  JI. 
vours  have  been  wanting1,  on  his  part,  to  preserve  to  his  _____ 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  hut  under  the  circumstances  CHAP.  XXV. 
which  have  occurred  to  disappoint  his  just  expectations,   *  _j— ,  -^_- 
his  majesty  relies  with  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  public        1803 
spirit  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  on  the  exertions  of  his 
brave  and  loyal  subjects,  to  support  him  in  his  determina- 
tion, to  employ  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  in 
opposing  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  encroachment,  which, 
at  present,  actuate  the  councils  of  France  ;  in  upholding 
the  dignity  of  bis  crown  ;  and  in  asserting  and  maintaining1 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people." 

His  majesty's  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  23d  of 
May,  when  Lord  Pelham  rose  to  move  the 
address  : — He  observed,  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  a  distinct  and  legitimate  ground  of 
war  was  established  by  the  correspondence  now 
on  the  table.  Without  wishing  to  go  minutely 
into  these  documents,  he  should  briefly  advert  to 
the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  two 
governments  ;  and  first,  with  respect  to  Malta. 
It  would  be  seen  from  the  papers  on  the  table, 
that  up  to  a  given  period,  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  taken  every  step  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  relating  to  this  island.  It 
was  about  the  27th  of  January  that  the  French 
government  began  to  press  in  a  very  peremptory 
manner  for  the  evacuation  of  that  island  ;  and  it 
was  about  that  period  that  ministers  thought 
themselves  bound  to  demand  some  satisfactory 
explanations  of  the  pretensions  advanced,  and 
the  views  disclosed  by  the  French  government. 
Circumstances  then  existed,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  first  consul,  from  the  period  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded.  In  the  course  of  this 
view,  the  plain  and  intelligible  inference  was, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had 
been  one  constant  series  of  acts  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries.  The  answers  returned  by 
ministers  to  the  complaints  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, regarding  the  liberty  of  the  British  press. 
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ttO'OK  II.  Ihe  residence  of  the  Bourbons,   and  the  coun- 

tenance    afforded    by    this    country    to   French 

xxv.  emigrants,  would  be  found  in  the  correspondence, 
'  and  he  entertained  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  language  of  mjnisters  on  those  subjects  was 
of  a  nature  to  meet  with  universal  support  and 
approbation.  Adverting  next  to  the  tour  made 
by  Colonel  Sebastian!,  by  order  of  the  lirst 
consul,  through  the  principal  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  the  report 
grounded  thereon,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
from  every  page  of  that  extraordinary  document 
one  most  important  lesson  was  to  be  collected — 
namely,  that  the  views  of  the  lirst  consul  rela- 
tive to  Egypt  had  never  been  for  one  moment 
abandoned ;  indeed  the  first  consul  himself,  in 
his  interview  with  the  British  ambassador,  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  throw  the  slightest 
veil  of  secrecy  over  his  designs,  but  on  the  eon- 
trars,  ho  had  openly  declared  that  Egypt  must 
sooner  or  later  be  in  the  possession  of  France. 
Jle  would  put  it  to  the  candour  and  feelings 
of  their  lordships,  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, ministers  were  not  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  French  government  some  security  for 
its  future  views  relative  to  Egypt,  beyond  what 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  provided  ;  and  MaKa,  in 
the  hands  of  this  country,  could  only  be  viewed 
as  a  security.  But,  independent  of  these  con- 
siderations, there  were  others  which  justified 
ministers  in  retaining  possession  of  Malta,  and 
among  these  might  be  enumerated  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  independence  of 
that  island.  "  Ministers,"  said  his  lordship  in 
conclusion,  "  have  shewn  the  utmost  reluctance 
to  resort  to  any  measure  which  might  hasten 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  could  no  longer  be  to- 
lerated, consistently  with  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
safety  of  this  country.  War  then  has  become 
inevitable  ;  and  it  is  a  war  iu  which  the  national 
spirit  ought  to  be  exerted  in  every  way  which 
will  demonstrate  to  a  proud  and  insolent  foe, 
that  while  the  people  of  England  are  not  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  of  taking  offence,  they  are 
sensibly  alive  to  the  least  imputation  of  dis- 
honour, and  determined  on  punishing  insults 
with  the  most  exemplary  vengeance."  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving  the  address. 

The  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Clarence, 
Mulgrave,  Lord  Melville,  Earl  Spencer, 
and  others,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought,  that  by  a  pacific 
and  judicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  peace  might  yet  be  preserved  ; 
mid  Lord  King  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  bsseeching  his  majesty  to  listen  to  any 


further  offer  of  amicable   settlement,  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  Grenvillc  rose  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate,  and  after  descanting  with  great 
force  and  energy  upon  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war,  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  French 
government  had  actually  proposed  to  other 
governments  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, and  it  was  no  doubt  intended  that  her 
share  should  comprehend  Egypt.  Without  taking 
the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  at  all  into  the 
account,  this  circumstance,  which  rested  on  the 
authority  of  his  majesty's  declaration,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  inference,  that  the  first 
consul  meditated  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  peace  or.  war  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  and  he  would  suggest  to  the  noble  lord 
who  proposed  the  amendment,  that  as  a  tempor- 
izing policy  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effect 
than  to  torture  the  people  of  this  country  by  sus- 
pense, and  embolden  the  pretensions  of  the  first 
consul,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  any 
further  experiments  in  that  way.  In  pursuance 
of  that  system,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  given 
up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Martinique,  and 
if  still  more  were  to  be  given  up,  the  country 
would  soon  be  convinced,  that  protection  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  such  means  against  any 
project  that  France  might  have  in  contemplation, 
either  upon  our  Indian  Empire  or  elsewhere. 
Being  convinced  that  war  alone  was  the  remedy 
left  for  this  country,  he  would  strenuously  exhort 
to  every  possible  exertion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  there  appeared, 
contents  142  ;  non-contents  10 — majority  iu 
favour  of  the  address,  132. 

This  great  national  question  was  on  the 
same  day  discussed  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
commons'  house  of  parliament,  and  continued  by 
adjournment  on'  the  following  day. 

Lord  llawkesbury  opened  the  debate  in  a 
very  able  speech,  in  which  he  enumerated  all 
the  subjects  of  complaint  this  country  had  against 
France,  and  concluded  with  moving  an  address, 
assuring  his  majesty  of  the  just  sense  that  house 
entertained  of  his  anxious  and  uniform  endeavours 
to  preserve  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace  ; 
of  their  strong  feelings  of  indignation  that  his 
majesty's  endeavours  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
restless  spirit  of  ambition  and  domination  in  the 
government  of  France  ;  and  of  their  linn  deter- 
mination to  co-operate  in  calling  forth  the  re- 
sources of  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  vigorous 
support  of  his  cause. 

Mr.  Erskine  combated  the  statements  of 
Lord  llawkesbury;  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Grey,  who  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the 
address  to  assurances  of  co-operation,  and  an 
expression  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
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house  received  his  majesty's  declaration,  that  he 
was  willing  to  afford,  as  far  as  might  be  consist- 
ent with  his  own  honour,  and  the  interests  of 
his  people,  every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement, 
by  which  the  blessings  of  peace  might  he  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  took  each  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
speeches  of  these  distinguished  statesmen  em- 
braced the  principal  topics  involved  in  the 
momentous  question  that  now  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  flattered  himself,  that  whatever 
difference  of  sentiment  might  arise  in  many 
points  included  in  the  papers  now  upon  the  tahle, 
yet  upon  the  great  and  important  question  at 
issue  between  this  country  and  France,  and  upon 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  grounds  on 
•which  we  were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  war, 
he  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  the  house 
should  not  be  unanimous.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  such  clear  evidence  of  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  as 
justified  this  country  in  retaining  Malta  for  its 
own  security.  This  he  maintained  to  be  the  first 
great  point  on  which  the  question  turned  ;  and 
he  contended,  that  the  whole  of  Sebastiani's 
report,  the  avowal  by  Bonaparte  himself  of  his 
views  and  intentions,  in  a  formal  conference  with 
Lord  Whitworth,  afforded  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  first  consul  had  formed  the  determina- 
tion of  resuming  his  hostile  projects  against 
Egypt ;  and  the  pursuit  of  such  a  project  was  an 
undeniable  act  of  hostility  against  this  country, 
and  a  direct  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  He  then  more  parti- 
cularly commented  on  several  circumstances 
connected  with  the  report  of  Sebastiani.  It  was, 
he  said,  an  official  paper,  addressed  to,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  tenor  of  that  paper  made  it 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  Sebastiani  had  been 
sent  to  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  a 
fresh  attempt  to  put  that  country  under  the  do- 
minion of  France.  Mr.  Pitt  dwelt  on  this  topic  a 
considerable  time,  exhibited  the  matter  in  various 
points  of  view,  and  concluded  his  remarks  upon 
it  by  observing,  that  if  the  question  were  closed 
here,  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  on  these 
grounds  alone  the  war  was  both  just  and. neces- 
sary, and  such  as  ought  to  call  forth  the  utmost 
exertions  of  parliament  and  the  nation  in  its 
support.  But  the  question  was  far  from  resting 
here  ;  numerous  ether  causes  of  complaint  were 
enumerated  in  his  majesty's  declaration,  any  one 
of  which  was  a  clear  and  evident  ground  of  war, 
and  such  as  would  have  been  acted  upon  iu 
almost  every  period  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. He  here  referred  to  the  annexation  of  Pied- 
mont, as  the  first  act  by  which  the  French 
(No.  29.) 


government  had   proceeded   in   their   system  of  BOOK  II. 
aggrandizement,  and  to  the  arrogant  manner  in 
which    France   had   prescribed   to  the   German 
states  the  mode  of  arranging  those  indemnities 
on  which  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  convened  to 
deliberate.     He   next  adverted   to  the   violence 
offered  to. Switzerland,  on  which  he  thought  it 
the  less  necessary  to  dwell,  because  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  that  country  had  excited  one 
universal  sentiment  of  detestation.  With  respect 
to    the    continuance   of   the   French   armies   in 
Holland,  he  observed,  that  it  was  directly  incon- 
sistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Amiens    had    been    negociated,    and    with    the 
engagements  which  were   known  to  subsist  be- 
tween France  and  Holland.   It  was  not,  however, 
necessary    to    determine    how    far    each    act  of 
aggrandizement  might  be  in  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  of  war,  yet  still  it  could  not  be  contend- 
ed that  they  were  not  now  material,  as  furnishing 
proofs   of    that   deliberate    system   of    ambition 
and  encroachment  which   had   been  pursued  by 
France,  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.     Mr. 
Pitt  here  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  continued 
and  rapid  succession  of  the  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression,  which,  during  this  period,  had  deso- 
lated so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
after  comparing  the  irresistible  force  and  over- 
whelming progress  of  French  ambition,  to  those 
dreadful   convulsions   of  nature,  by  which  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms  were  consumed  and  buried 
in  ruins,  he  asked  whether  we  could  contemplate 
those  dreadful  scenes,    without   reflecting    how 
soon  the  torrent  of  liquid  fire  might  direct  its  ra- 
vages against  ourselves.     Having  here  closed  his 
review  of  what  had  passed  on  the  continent,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  those  aggressions  and 
insults,  which  more  immediately  related  to  this 
country.      The   first  of  these  was  the  demand 
which  had  been  made  by  the  French  government, 
respecting  the  restraints   on   the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants 
now  remaining  in  this  country  ;  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  having  resisted  these  demands,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  spirit,  on  grounds  which  were 
stated  with  great  force  and  ability  in  one  of  the 
papers  on  the  table,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him    to    enlarge   at  present  upon  those   topics. 
The.  second  instance  related  to  the  commercial 
agents  which  the  French  government  made  a  for- 
mal proposition  to  send,  not  only  at  a  time  when 
there   existed  no  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  but  when   the  commercial  inter- 
course of  British  subjects  with  France  was  suf- 
fering every  degree  of  violence  and  oppression. 
This   proposition  had  indeed   been  refused,  but 
in  defiance  of  this  refusal,  the  French  govern- 
ment   proceeded    clandestinely    to    send    these 
agents   in  the  train    of  their    ambassador,    and 
addressed   to  them  instructions,   the  object  of 
5  M 
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BOOK  II.  which   was  to  direct   thorn  to  take  measures,    in 

i time  of  peace,  for  which  they  would  have  heeu 

CHAP.  XXV  hanged  as  spies  in  time  of  war.*  lie  regretted 
that  ministers  had  contented  themselves  with 
applying  to  the  French  government  to  withdraw 
those  persons,  instead  of"  ordering  them  to  quit 
the  kingdom  within  twenty-four  hours,,  and  after- 
wards demanding  from  France  the  reparation 
due  for  so  gross  an  insult.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  violence 
committed  against  the  vessels  and  property  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  French  ports,  and 
the  withholding  to  this  hour  all  satisfaction  for 
those  injuries.  These  proceedings,  he  said, 
would  have  heen  a  sufficient  ground  of  complaint 
in  ordinary  times,  but  they  could  scarcely  give 
additional  force  to  the  outrageous  transactions 
which  he  had  just  enumerated,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  they  had  been  designedly 
calculated,  to  include,  under  two  distinct  heads, 
the  grossest  insults  that  could  be  offered  to  th'e 


independence  of  any  c  nintry  ;  after  dilj'ing  at 
some  length  on  this  topic,  he  exhorted  ministers 
and  parliament  to  make  those  exertions  which 
would  be  necessary  to  ensure  success  ;  exertions 
which  must  far  exceed  the  unexampled  efforts 
made  in  the  former  war.  lie  was  aware,  he  said, 
that  these  exertions  could  not  be  made  without 
material  and  extensive  personal  sacrifices, 
and  without  great  additional  burdens,  which 
must  to  a  degree  affect  the  ease,  convenience, 
and  even  comfort,  of  many  classes  of  society.  lie 
concluded  with  expressing  his  confidence,  that 
the  temper  and  courage  of  the  nation  would  con- 
form itself  to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  it 
was  placed,  and  that  the  people  would  be  pre- 
pared collectively  and  individually  to  meet  the 
struggle,  not  merely  with  resignation  and  forti- 
tude, but  with  that  active  zeal,  and  vigorous 
exertion,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis,  demanded  from  a  brave  and  free  people. 
Reflecting,  even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  what  ahim* 


*  "  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE." 

The  instructions  here  referred  to  are  contained  in  the  following1 : — 

"  COPT   OF   A   LETTER   FROM   CITIZEN   TALLKVIIAND  TO  CITIZEN   FAUVELET,   PAHIS,  2Gth  BB.VMAIRE,  10th  YEAH, 

NOVEMBEH  17th,  1802. 

"  I  forward  to  you,  citizen,  a  series  of  questions,  concerning  which  I  am  desirous  of  having  your  answers  You 
will  have  the  goodness  to  place  them  opposite  the  questions,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  doubled  in  two,  similar  to  the  one 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you.  I  shall  !>e  obliged  to  yon  to  send  me  this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  without,  how- 
ever, suffering  your  too  great  haste  to  be  prejudicial  to  your  aecuracy.  If  you  are  doubtful  upon  any  point,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  mention  it.  You  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  consulting  with  some  well-informed  merchants  or  clerks 
in  the  custom-house,  who  you  think  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you  some  positive  information,  and  you  will  declare, 
the  sources  from  whence  you  have  drawn  that  information.  You  will  not  consider  this  business  as  forming  a  part  of  your 
official  correspondence.  Yon  must  not  number  it,  but  you  must  content  yourself  with  putting  at  the  top  of  it,  as  in  the 
projet  which  I  inclosed  to  you,  Private  Correspondence. 
"  To  Citizen  Fauvelet,  at  Dublin. 

QUESTIONS. 

"  1.  What  number  of  vessels  have  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  ports  within  your  district,  within  each  year,  from  1792  to  1861, 
inclusive  ? 

"  2.    What  is  then-  tonnage,  or  their  admeasurement  in  sea  tons  of  2,000  4  p. 

"  3.     Under  what  flag  do  they  navigate* 

"  4.     From  whence  they  come  ? 

"  5.    Whither  bound? 

"  C.     With  what  merchandize  freighted? 

"  7.     What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the  principiJ  ports  of  Europe,  each  sea  ton  of  2,000  4  P.  S.  ? 

"  8.  What  French  productions  are  most  in  request  in  the  market  of  the  town  where  you  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  other  considerable 
towns  in  your  district? 

"  9.     What  is  the  merchandize  which   can   be  exported   to   France,    with  greater  advantage  from  the  said  markets,  than  from  any 

"  10.  What  are  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  current  prices  of  merchandize,  from  three  months  to  three  months,  from  the  year 
1 792  to  1 801  ? 

"  11.    You  are  required  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  your  districts,  with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for  mooring  vessels. 

"  12.  Tf  no  plan  of  the  ports  can  be  procured,  you  are  to  point  out  with  what  wind  vessels  c<m  come  in  and  go  out,  and  what  is 
the  greatest  draught  of  water  with  whkh  vessels  can  enter  therein  deeply  laden? 

"  13.    What  are  the  principal  commercial  houses? 

"  If  th«  heads  of  these  houses  are  foreigners,  you  are  to  point  out  of  what  country  they  are ;  and  in  all  cases,  you  are  to  state  with 
what  countries  they  are  principally  connected,  and  what  is  their  chief  line  of  commerce. 

"  14.     What  is  the  usual  course  of  exchange  ? 

"  15.     Whether  there  is  a  public  bank,  and  what  is  its  organization  ? 

"  16.  Whether  there  are  any  insurance  companies,  public  or  private,  and  what  are  their  customs  and  mles,  and  the  prices  of  uisur. 
ancc,  for  European  and  long  voyages  ?"  &c. 

The  other  questions,  of  which  there  are  four,  relate  to  the  state  of  the  manufactories  and  fisheries ;  to  weights  and  measures 
of  merchandize ;  and  to  the  fairs,    and  the  various   species  of  traffic  carried  on  in  each  of  the  districts  of  the  commercial  agents  t 
these  circulars  were  addressed. 
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dant  reason  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  provi- 
dence, for  the  distinction  we  enjoyed  over  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  which  national  wisdom 
and  virtue  have  hitherto  protected,  and  which 
perseverance  in  the  same  just  and  honourable 
sentiments  will  still  guard  and  preserve. 

Mr  Fox  said,  that  he  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  house,  if  he  did  not  think 
it  an  absolute  duty  to  rescue  them  out  of  a 
situation  of  great  danger,  even  if  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage  should  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success.  After 
some  observations  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
Mr.  Fox  went  over  the  whole  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  countries,  and  main- 
tained that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  shuffling 
between  the  representatives  ol  the  two  countries. 
He  condemned  the  demand  made  by  the  first 
consul,  that  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family 
should  quit  this  country  :  he  could  not  tolerate 
the  idea  that,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  an 
independent  state  was  to  be  called  upon  to  deny 
to  any  unfortunate  and  persecuted  emigrant  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  lie  considered  tlie  applica- 
tion made  to  us  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press 
to  be  the  offspring  ot  the  most  proiotind  igno- 
rance of  our  laws  and  constitution.  "  I  am  un- 
questionably," said  Mr.  Fox,  "  one  of  those  who 
would  not  disturb  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
England  to  please  any  foreign  state,  and  should, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  equally  resist  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  our  own  government. 
Proposals  to  that  effect  made  by  the  government 
of  France  could  only  proceed  from  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  our  laws  and  constitution ;  hut 
being  capable  of  explanation,  they  could  af- 
ford no  proper  ground  of  quarrel."  Mr.  Fox, 
adverting  to  the  menaces  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Bonaparte  towards  this  country,  observed, 
that  too  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  several  of 
the  expressions  ot  the  first  consul  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  accuracy  of 
which  could  not  be  depended  upon,  as  the  report 
from  memory  of  a  long  conversation  was  neces- 
sarily defective.  He  ridiculed  some  conclusions 
that  were  drawn  from  the  tone  and  manner  of 
Bonaparte,  when  he  talked  of  making  an  attempt 
on  our  coast,  particularly  his  assertion  that  it 
was  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  would  be  destroyed 
in  the  attempt,  and  that  he  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing his  end,  but  that  still  he  was  deter- 
mined to  try.  With  respect  to  Egypt,  if  the 
first  consul  had  any  intention  of  going  there,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  inform 
our  ambassador  of  his  intention.  He  might 
possibly  have  a  desire  to  visit  Egypt,  but  neither 
the  desire  of  a  sovereign  to  effect  any  purpose 
of  ambition,  or  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  visit 
9  distant  country,  could  be  considered  as  a  legi- 


no 


timate  cause  for  war.     Louis  XVI.  had  an  expe-   1JOOK  II. 

dition  to  Egypt  in   contemplation,  and  the  right  - 

honourable  gentleman   resented  that  project  by  CH^P.  xxv. 

making  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.     With  •v 

respect   to   the  commercial  commissioners,  who 

came  in   disguise  to  take  the  soundings  of  our 

ports,  this  was  a  scandalous  bread)  of  faith,  for 

which  satisfaction  ought  to  have  been  demanded, 

and  if  this  had    been  refused,   the  act  and  the 

refusal    would    have    constituted    a    ground    of 

war.     But   no   reparation   was    demanded.     As 

to  the  general  system  of   aggrandizement  pur- 

sued by,  France,  unless   it   affected   this  coun- 

try, we   had  no   more   right   to  complain  of  it, 

than  France  had  to  complain  of  our  aggrandize- 

ment in  the  East  Indies.       We  ought    not    to 

suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  hyperbole 

of  eloquence  out    of  our  common   sense.      We 

were  bound  by  our  treaty  to  deliver  up  Malta  at 

a  certain  time,  bu(  France  wished  to  throw  diffi- 

culties in  the  way  !     How?     For  the  purpose  of 

preventing  its  surrender  !     What  was  France  to 

get  by   that?     Ministers    are   thei:    angry  that 

France  was  not  as  zealous  as  themselves  in  en- 

deavouring  to  procure  the    acceptance   of    the 

guardianship  ol  Malta.     What  was   the  answer 

of  Russia,   tl  at  she  would   do  it    upon   certain 

conditions,  and  what  signified  tl>e  Maltese  latigue 

about  which  so  much  was  said  ?     Was  it  for  a 

point  of  good  faith  that  we  were  so  tenacious  ; 

but  if  Malta  had  been  kept  for  ten  years,  what 

was  to  become  of   the  knights  of    that    order  ? 

Then   comes  Colonel  Sebastiani's   report,   with 

the  mighty  disclosure  of  the  first  consul's  desire 

to  retain    Egypt  :    the  letter  is  undoubtedly   a 

complete  proof  of  a  military  officer  having  been 

sent  to  take    military  surveys,  and  probably  to 

form  military  connections  for  France.     This  de- 

sire of  possessing  Egypt  ministers   immediately 

convert  into  a  design  and  overt  act  of  seizing 

upon  that  country  :    but  if  every  ground  of  com- 

plaint were    to  be  converted   into   a    cause   for 

war,  it    would  be   impossible    for  Europe   ever 

to  enjoy  the   shortest  interval  of  peace.     After 

this   came   a   part   of  the  negociation,     incom- 

prehensible   indeed  on  both  sides,    but  particu- 

larly so   on    ours.       Ministers   instructed  Lord 

Whitworth  to  demand  an  explanation  ;  and  when 

Talleyrand  asks  what  explanation  was  wanted  ? 

he   replies  —  Oh!  I    can    tell    nothing   about    it. 

Next  they   would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 

of  security  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  security 

is     inquired    into,    it   turns    out   that   they  are 

equally  unprepared  for  a  distinct  reply.     Aban- 

doning tliis  claini  of  security,  Ihey  demand  Malta 

in  perpetuity.     Last  of  all  cojnes  their  proposi- 

tion for  ten  years,  as  if  ten  years,  in  a  politic.-!! 

point  of  view,  were  to  be  considered  as  <my  thing 

short  of  perpetuity.     But  the  manner  in    which 

this    negociation  was  conducted    is    peculiarly 
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BOOK  II.  worthy    of    attention ;    the    simple    proposition 

about  Malta  would  not  perhaps  have  been   pa- 

CHAP.  XXV.  latable  to  the  first  consul,  there  would  have 
been  an  abruptness  in  it  which  might  have  hurt 
his  feelings,  ministers  therefore  determine  to 
make  the  arrangement  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  had,  eighteen  months  before, 
been  stripped  of  his  dominions.  He  was  politi- 
cally dead  and  buried.  Ministers,  however,  are 
determined  once  more  to  bring  him  on  the 
scene,  and  like  the  ghost  in  a  drama,  he  plays 
the  part  assigned  him  in  the  tragedy,  and  then 
retires.  Ministers  go  on  pushing  Bortaparte  to 
agree  to  their  demands  about  Malta  ;  and  the 
indemnities  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  fill  up  a 
niche  in  their  ultimatum  ;  and  if  this  monarch 
obtains  nothing,  he  is  left  precisely  in  the  same 
state  in  which  ministers  found  him.  The  most 
unjustifiable  of  all  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
continued  Mr.  Fox,  was  his  treatment  of  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  which  was  certainly  most 
cruel ;  but  it  was  not  for  this  country,  unaided 
by  the  continent,  to  engage  in  a  war  on  their  ac- 
count. With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  the  one 
government  towards  the  other,  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  properly  disposing  of  it,  either  to 
pass  it  over  in  contempt,  or  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion. This  country  had  done  neither.  But  the 
conduct  of  ministers  which  he  thought  most  re- 
prehensible was,  that  they  had  suffered  grounds 
of  complaint  to  accumulate  instead  of  specify- 
ing them  as  they  occurred,  and  demanding 
satisfaction,  and  if  satisfaction  had  been  refused, 
it  would  then  have  been  time  to  think  of  going 
to  war.  It  was  not  the  injury  received,  or  the 
insult  offered,  that  was  a  legitimate  ground  of 
war,  but  the  refusal  of  reparation  or  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Fox  accused  both  governments  of  a  great 
deal  of  duplicity,  and  charged  the  British  mi- 
nistry with  having  at  last  gone  to  war  upon  a 
sordid  principle,  the  possession  of  Malta,  in 
which  no  one  was  interested  but  ourselves,  and 
in  which  we  could  not  expect  the  co-operation 
of  any  of  the  continental  powers.  The  remedy 
he  proposed  was  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  first  to  become  guarantee  tor  Malta, 
afterwards  arbiter  between  this  country  and 
France;  and  then,  if  the  French  should  persist 
in  their  career  of  injustice,  the  probability  would 
be  that  we  should  have  allies,  because  the  thing 
in  contest  would  then  be  generally  interesting. 
He  should  therefore  recommend  that  the  house 
should  agree  to  the  amendment,  and  that  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  with  Russia  for  the 
prevention  of  French  aggression.  The  other 
alternative  was  war,  the  consequences  of  which 
•would  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  burdens 
of  the  country.  We  should  now  have  exertions 
to  make  to  which  all  former  exertions  were 
nothing.  This  the  house  had  been  told  last 


night  very  plainly.  "  I,  who  have  had  such 
great  practice  formerly,"  said  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  "  in  drawing  your  teeth  and  par- 
ing your  fingers,  cutting  you  to  the  quick  in- 
deed pretty  often,  have  provided  for  you  a  new 
operator,  who  has  an  entire  new  discipline  for 
you :  you  fought  last  war  for  religion,  and  so- 
cial order,  and  balance  of  power ;  but  that  is 
all  nothing  to  what  you  are  now  to  expect. 
Lord  North  and  myself  were  mere  triflers. 
You  are  not  to  think  of  a  year,  but  a  continuance 
of  years,  and  an  addition  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  debt.  The  late  income  tax 
was  to  many  intolerable ;  but  the  new  income 
tax  will  be  much  more  severe  and  oppressive. 
Do  not  let  any  body  think  of  paying  less  than  a 
fifth,  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  a  third  if  necessary." 
And  all  this  for  what  ?  Why  for  Malta — plain 
Malta !  Malta,  unconnected  with  any  great, 
general,  generous  interest  of  Europe.  "  We 
have  had,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  philippic* 
that  Demosthenes  himself  might  have  envied. 
I  remember  in  the  American  war  we  had  great 
luxuriance  of  hyperbole,  metaphor,  and  roman- 
tic rhodomontade.  In  the  last  war  we  had  still 
more  of  it ;  for  then  we  had  the  most  eloquent 
of  men  declaiming  in  favour  of  the  war.  All 
was  rich  and  delightful  as  a  feast,  but  unfor- 
tunately then  came  the  bill,  and  the  enormous 
charges  spoiled  all  the  relish  of  the  entertain- 
ment." Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  again  recom- 
mending an  alliance  with  Russia,  he  thought  it 
the  only  method  of  benefiting  Europe.  He 
observed,  that  the  address  stated  a  fact  which 
but  few  could  assent  to,  namely,  that  ministers 
had  been  sincere  in  their  endeavour  to  preserve 
peace,  and  which  no  one  assented  to  without 
qualifying  his  vote ;  whereas,  the  amendment 
stated  that  which  every  body  admitted  to  be 
true  :  the  way  therefore  to  produce  unanimity, 
was  to  adopt  that  which  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  instead  of  asserting  that  which 
no  one  could  assent  to  without  qualification. 

On    a   division  of  the  house,  there  appeared 
for  the  address  398,  against  it  67,  majority  331. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  notice  he  had  previously  given, 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  "  that 
his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  avail 
himself  of  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  to  mediate  between  this  country 
and  the  French  government,  which  mediation 
might  not  only  lead  to  the  speedy  and  honourable 
termination  of  the  present  contest,  but  might  con- 
duce to  the  general  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
Europe."  Among  the  advantages  which  must 
result  from  the  mediation  of  this  powerful  and 
esteemed  sovereign,  Mr.  Fox  particularly  in- 
sisted upon  the  following:  should  this  country  be 
obliged  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the  attainment 
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of  any  object  which  that  sovereign  should  ap- 
prove, Great  liritain  would  have  the  strong  sup- 
port afforded  by  his  approbation,  which  would 
carry  with  it  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  our  fa- 
vour. Through  this  powerful  mediation,  we  might 
hope  to  procure  the  adjustment,  not  merely  of 
the  question  respecting  Malta,  but  in  fact  of 
all  the  points  in  dispute.  The  power  and  cha- 
racter of  the  mediator,  and  his  rank  in  Europe, 
would  justify  the  strongest  hopes.  His  charac- 
ter stood  upon  the  most  elevated  ground  ;  he  was 
just  to  the  people  committed  to  his  government, 
and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.  This  monarch 
bad  been  greatly  affected  by  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  was  greatly  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  France  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  yet  was  warmly  attached 
to  peace.  If  a  close  alliance  were  formed  with 
Russia,  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  might  be 
protected  from  the  unjust  aggressions  of  France ; 
and  with  such  a  junction,  Europe  would  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  any  man. 

Ministers,  though  they  admitted  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Fox,  were  averse  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground 
of  its  creating  an  idea  that  the  country  was  not 
disposed  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  to  press  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  a  division,  would  be  attended  with 
one  or  two  inconveniences  :  either  the  previous 
question  would  be  carried,  by  which  there  would 
be  room  for  the  misconstruction,  that  one  part 
of  the  house  was  hostile  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  argued  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  motion  were  carried,  it 
would  imply  that  the  house  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  concurrence  of  ministers  in  these  princi- 
ples— a  suspicion  for  which  there  could  be  no 
foundation. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  if  ministers  would  state,  that  there 
existed  a  disposition  to  accept  of  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  his 
proposition. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  that  an  offer 
to  mediate  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  already  been  made  by  Russia. 
The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was,  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments 
to  explain  distinctly  the  points  of  mutual  dis- 
pute. He  had  accordingly  proposed,  that  the 
Russian  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  should 
interpose  their  good  offices  for  facilitating 
this  explanation  ;  but  at  the  time  this  offer  was 
made,  Lord  Whit  worth  was  on  the  eve  of  quit- 
ting Paris,  and  looking  <o  an  immediate  termin- 
ation of  the  discussions,  ministers  considered  the 
offer  as  too  loose,  and  too  general,  to  be  th^n 
adopted.  At  the  same  time,  ministers  did  not 
(No.  29.) 


conceal  from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  and  BOOK  II. 

they  were  as   little  desirous  of  concealing  from   

the  house,  that  with  reference,  not  only  to  the  C|IA1> 
particular  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  go-  '~ 
vernments,  but  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  guarantee  for  the  general  independence 
and  security  of  Europe,  they  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept of  the  mediation  of  Russia.  On  this  ground, 
they  had  not  only  expressed  their  willingness  to 
receive  any  proposition  from  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  but  they  had  gone  much  beyond 
this  assurance,  they  had  declared  their  readiness 
to  explain,  ia  the  most  i'rank  and  explicit  terms, 
the  views  which  they  entertained  on  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  the  mode  which  to  them  appeared 
the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement.  No  question  of  etiquette  would 
stand  in  the  way  ;  the  whole  declaration  of  mi- 
nisters had  been  given  in  the  true  spirit  of  peace. 
In  his  majesty's  declaration  also,  an  express 
assurance  was  given  of  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  for  restoring  the  blessings  of 
peace  ;  and  he  had  now  to  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  the  house,  that  ministers  were 
ready  to  receive  any  offer  of  mediation  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  or  to  offer  to  the  mediation  of 
this  power  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two 
governments.  Mr.  Fox,  considering  this  ex- 
planation as  perfectly  satisfactory,  withdrew  his 
motion. 

Although  the  existing  administration  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  public  confidence,  and  had 
produced,  by  their  mild  and  constitutional  con- 
duct, an  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  an  oblivion 
of  political  animosity,  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected in  so  brief  an  interval,  yet  were  they 
highly  obnoxious  to  what  was  called  the  Gren- 
ville  party;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
even  the  ex-minister  himself,  began  to  manifest 
towards  them  unequivocal  marks  of  coldness,  if 
not  of  direct  hostility.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  moved  in  the  upper  house  of 
parliament  a  series  of  resolutions,  censuring  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  withholding  from  par- 
liament information  on  the  nnmberjess  aggres- 
sions and  insults  offered  by  t!>*  Freud;  govern- 
ment to  this  country  since  tho  treaty  of  Amiens  ; 
and  in  holding  out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of 
a  permanent  peace,  at  a  period  when  they  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
lations of  amity  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
certain and  precarious. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  hitherto  zealously 
supported  the  measures  of  administration,  in- 
stead of  opposing  a  direct  negative  to  the  mo- 
tion, adopted  a  middle  course,  and  to  the  in- 
finite mortification  of  ministers,  moved  as  an 
amendment,  the  adjournment  of  the  house.  This 
mode  of  evading  the  question  was  deprecated  by 
the  ministry  as  disingenuous,  and  as  more 
5  N 
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BOOK  II.  injurious   to  their  characters,  and    offensive  to 

their  feelings,  than  a  direct  and  manly  support 

CHAP.  xxv.  of  the  motion  for  censuring.  After  an  animated 
v~*"~v-^''  discussion,  both  the  original  motion  and  Lord 
1803  Mulgrave's  amendment  were  rejected  by  vast 
majorities.  A  similar  motion  was  made  on  the 
following  day  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Co- 
lonel Patten,  and  with  similar  success.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  as  he  was  unprepared 
to  give  a  direct  negative,  or  affirmative,  to  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  house,  he  should 
move  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
read.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  evidently  much 
affected  with  this  open  desertion  of  the  ex- 
minister,  said,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
shrink  from  their  duty  if  they  should  ac- 
cept the  compromise  offered  between  a  direct 
censure  and  a  total  acquittal.  It  was  his  wish 
that  ministers  might  either  be  acquitted,  or  con- 
demned— they  had  no  desire  to  remain  in  office 
longer  than  they  could  be  useful  to  their  coun- 
try, nor  could  he  for  himself  think  of  remaining 
an  hour  in  office,  if  he.  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  the  house,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  order  of  the  day, 
as  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  fifty- 
six  voices,  after  which,  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Patten  was  put,  and  negatived  by  an  equal 
majority.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  few  of 
their  friends,  having  retired  before  the  second 
division  took  place. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  brought 
the  subject  before  the  house  again,  and  moved 
a  number  of  resolutions,  varying  in  form,  but  in 
substance  the  same  as  those  before  rejected. 
The  last  resolution  was  couched  in  these  terms, 
"  That  by  these  instances  of  misconduct,  his 
majesty's  ministers  have  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  house,  and 
incapable  of  administering  with  advantage  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  such 
unexampled  difficulty  and  danger.  The  first  of 
these  resolutions,  after  a  long  and  animated  de- 
bate, was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six 
to  seventeen  voices,  and  the  others  without  a 
division. 

The  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of  this 
important  session  of  parliament  was  occupied 
by  subjects  of  finance,  and  with  devising  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  invasion  threatened  by  the  first 
consul.  The  first,  and  most  obvious  measure 
of  defence,  was  to  render  the  militia,  the  con- 
stitutional defence  of  the  country,  as  effective 
as  possible,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  itito  the  house  of  commons  by  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  on  the  20th  of  May,  which 
passed  through  its  several  stages  without  any 


material  opposition  :  the  principal  object  of  this 
enactment  was,  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the 
supplementary  militia,  and  to  provide  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  militia 
force,  with  greater  promptness  than  could  be 
done  by  the  existing  laws.  The  fines  upon 
parishes  for  deficiencies  were  also  considerably 
increased,  and  the  penalty  upon  balloted  per- 
sons refusing  to  serve,  in  person  or  by  substi- 
tute, was  raised  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
But  the  militia  force  being  considered  as  per- 
fectly inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  a 
message  from  the  crown  was  sent  to  parliament, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  stating,  that  his  majesty  con- 
sidered it  as  important  for  the  safety  and  defence 
of  the  nation,  that  a  large  additional  military 
force  should  be  forthwith  raised  and  assembled, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  take  such  measures  as  should  appear 
to  be  most  effectual  for  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  this  message,  a  bill  was 
immediately  brought  into  parliament  for  embody- 
ing a  new  species  of  militia,  under  the  denomina- 
tien  of  the  army  of  reserve.  This  force,  which 
was  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  England, 
and  ten  thousand  for  Ireland,  was  to  be  raised  by 
ballot,  and  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  united 
kingdom  :  the  officers  to  be  appointed  from  the 
regular  army  and  the  half-pay  list :  all  persons 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  forty-five  were  liable 
to  serve,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  persons 
who  were  exempt  from  the  militia  ballot,  and 
such  volunteers  as  were  enrolled  previously  to  the 
date  of  the  last  message  of  his  majesty  :  all  poor 
persons  having  more  than  one  child  under  ten 
years  of  age,  were  also  exempt :  the  persons 
composing  this  force  to  be  allowed  to  volunteer 
into  the  regular  army.  This  bill,  which  under- 
went a  long  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons, 
passed  through  the  house  of  lords  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  obtained 
the  royal  assent.  But  these  measures  of  defence, 
however  important,  were  only  the  precursors  of 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  magnitude,  being  no 
less  than  the  arming  and  training  of  the  whole 
effective  male  population  of  Great  Britain.  This 
truly  constitutional  project  was  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  passed  into  a  law 
by  receiving  the  royal  assent,  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  This  general  enrolment,  deno- 
minated the  levy  en  masse,  was  divided  into  four 
different  classes  ;  the  first  comprehended  all  un- 
married men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
thirty ;  the  second,  unmarried  men  between 
thirty  and  fifty ;  the  third,  all  married  men 
between  seventeen  and  thirty,  not  having  more 
than  two  children  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
the  fourth,  all  under  the  age  of  fifty-five,  not 
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comprised  in  the  other  descriptions.  The  dif- 
ferent classes,  who  were  to  be  trained  and  taught 
the  use  of  arms,  in  their  respective  parishes,  were, 
in  case  of  actual  invasion,  liable  to  be  called  out 
by  his  majesty,  in  the  orders  specified,  to  co-  oper- 
ate with  the  regular  army,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  remain  embodied  until  the 
enemy  was  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  sea. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  forward  the  budget ;  he 
proposed  to  raise,  by  an  increase  of  the  customs, 
duties  on  sugar,  experts,  cotton,  and  tonnage, 
about  two  millions  annually  ;  and  by  new  duties 
on  the  excise  of  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  malt,  six 
millions  more.  He  then  presented  a  plan  of  a 
tax  on  income,  imposing  a  duty  on  land,  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, and  nine  pence  in  the  pound  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant,  together  with  a  tax  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  on  all  other  species  of  income,  from 
one  hundred  ond  fifty  pounds  upwards.  The 
nett  produce  of  this  revived  property  tax  was 
calculated  at  four  millions  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  whole  product  of  the  war 
taxes,  at  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually,  to  expire  six  months  after  the 
return  of  peace.  In  addition  to  these  grants  the 
other  taxes  were  continued,  and  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  voted  by  parliament  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1803,  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty- 
one  millions. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  by  par- 
liament, the  people  were  far  from  being  uninter- 
ested or  inactive.  The  preparations  for  invading 
this  country  made  by  France,  called  forth  a 
simultaneous  burst  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  from 
all  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons,  and  in  a 
very  brief  interval,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  in  arms  appeared  ready  to  defend 
their  native  coasts  from  insult,  and  to  inflict 
a  signal  chastisement  on  those  who  dared  to 
pollute  them  with  a  hostile  tread.  So  numer- 
ous indeed  were  these  voluntary  armed  associa- 
tions, that  it  rendered  the  act  for  raising  the 
levy  en  masse  perfectly  superfluous.  On  this 
period  in  British  history  the  mind  may  repose 
•with  satisfaction.  There  no  longer  appeared  any 
distinction  of  party  or  sects  ;  all  other  distinc- 
tions were  lost  in  that  of  Britons.  The  first 
consul  viewed  with  astonishment  this  extraor- 
dinary display  of  national  energy  and  patriotic 
feeling,  and  though  his  preparations  for  invasion 
•were  continued,  the  intention  of  carrying  them 
into  effect  was  no  doubt  secretly  abandoned. 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  deliberations 
parliament  found  time  to  pass  several  bills,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  consolidate  the  duties  and 
regulate  the  collection  and  management  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  revenue.  An  act  w?s 
also  passed  to  relieve  the  roman  catholics  from 


certain    penalties  and  disabilities,  to  which  they  BOOK  II. 

were  before  subject,  on  subscribing  the  declara-  

tion  and  oath  contained  in  the  act  of  the  31st  of  CHAP-    ^r^. 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty. 

An  important  addition  was  this  session  of 
parliament  made  to  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country.  By  an  act,  introduced  into  the  house 
of  lords  by  .Lord  Ellenborough,  and  on  that 
account  called  the  Ellenborough  act,  any  person 
guilty  of  malicious  shooting,  cutting,  or  stab- 
bing, with  an  intent  to  commit  murder,  although 
death  should  not  ensue,  was  declared  guilty  of  a 
capital  felony,  and  made  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  The  same  penalty  was  also 
attached  to  all  attempts  to  discharge  loaded  fire- 
arms, with  an  intent  to  kill  or  wound. 

During  the  present  session  of  parliament,  a 
grant  of  =£60,000  a  year,  for  three  years,  to 
be  computed  from  the  5th  of  January,  1803, 
was  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  better  support  and  dignity  of  his 
royal  highness.  In  moving  for  this  grant,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  in  the  year  1795,  the  income  of  the 
prince  was  augmented  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  annually,  ex-  * 

elusive  of  thirteen  thousand  a  year  from  the 
revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  At  this 
time,  seventy-three  thousand  a  year  had,  he 
said,  been  set  apart  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  of  his  royal  highness, 
which,  at  the  period  in  question,  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  which, 
by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  created  for 
their  liquidation,  were  now  reduced  to  below  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  peers,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  military  council.  In  support 
of  this  motion,  his  royal  highness  contended  that 
such  a  council  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
very  arduous  situation  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  the  safety  and  independence  of  the 
nation  might  depend  on  the  prudence  and  energy 
of  our  military  operations  ;  and  when  we  had  to 
contend  against  the  first  general  of  the  age. 
Other  leading  officers  of  the  state  had  boards  or 
councils  to  assist  their  deliberations,  and  there 
was  no  department  in  the  state,  in  which  a  false 
step  would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger. 

It  was  objected,  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
that  such  a  council  would  embarrass  the  com- 
mander-in- chief  in  the  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  and  that  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
regular  communications  maintained  with  district 
generals,  were  such  as  to  render  a  council  of  this 
nature  perfectly  unnecessary.  On  these  grounds 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  house 
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BOOK  II.  of  commons  on  the  general  defence  of  the  country, 

Mr.    Wiadliam    had   taken   occasion  to   express 

CHAI-.  XXV.  himself  jn  terms  of  great  asperity  and  contempt 
1803  towards  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  country,  whom, 
on  one  occasion,  the  honourable  gentleman  term- 
ed, the  depositaries  of  panic.  To  obviate  any 
supposition  that  the  house  concurred  in  these 
reproachful  and  calumnious  sentiments  towards 
those  brave  and  loyal  defenders  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  10th  of  August,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  house  "  to  the  volunteer  and  yeo- 
manry corps  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  associated  for 
the  defence  of  the  country."  He  also  moved, 
"  that  a  return  of  the  different  volunteer  corps  be 
laid  before  the  house,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  by  being  entered  on 
the  journals."  After  an  animated  debate,  con- 
tinued for  many  hours,  both  these  motions  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  last  business  of  importance  in  this  ses- 
sion, was  a  motion  en  the  state  of  Ireland,  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  moved,  that  an  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  give 
such  information  to  the  house  as  had  been  receiv- 
ed respecting-  the  late  rebellious  outrages  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  present  state  of  that  kingdom. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  administration, 
principally  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  and  the  danger  of  making  a  premature 
disclosure  of  circumstances,  which  it  might  be 
important  to  conceal.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  reply,  said,  if  the  house  would 
not  redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  conci- 
liate its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  humanity  to 
annihilate  it.  The  motion,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  August, 
this  long  and  momentous  session  of  parliament 
was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  ;  on 
which  occasion,  his  majesty  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  energy  and  promptitude  which  had 
been  displayed  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
•war ;  assuring  the  house  at  the  same  time,  that 
as  strict  a  regard  would  be  paid  to  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure  as  was  consistent  with  the 
exertions  necessary  to  frustrate  the  designs  and 
weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy.  "  Justly  sensi- 
ble," said  his  majesty,  "  of  the  state  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  sup- 
port us,  for  so  many  ages,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  I  rely  with  confidence,  that  under  the 
continuance  of  his  uivine  protection,  the  exer- 
tions of  my  brave  and  loyal  subjects  will  prove 
to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  independence,  or  impair  the  power 
of  this  united  kingdom,  will  terminate  in  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  those  by  whom  it  may  be 
made,  and  that  my  people  will  mid  an  ample 


reward  for  all  their  sacrifices,  in  an  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  and  security,  which, 
by  their  patriotism  and  their  valour,  they  will 
have  preserved  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity." 

At  a  crisis  when  every  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  was  animated  to  the  highest  degree  by  a 
spirit  of  military  ardour ;  when  the  possessions 
of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  were  threatened  by  a  formidable  and  en- 
terprising invader  ;  and  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  country  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  it 
could  not  be  imagined  that  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  could  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
insensible  alike  to  the  calls  of  patriotism  and  of 
glory.  Feeling  such  a  situation  to  be  derogatory 
to  his  character  and  repugnant  to  his  duty,  ns  the 
first  subject  of  the  realm,  his  royal  highness 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  prime  minister,  urging 
upon  him  the  propriety  of  investing  him  with  an 
efficient  military  rank,  and  of  placing  him  in  a 
situation  where  his  example  might  contribute  to 
excite  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation,  and  where 
his  participation  in  the  honours  and  dangers 
which  awaited  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country, 
might  keep  those  energies  in  vigorous  activity. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  he  was  informed, 
"  that  the  king's  opinion  being  fixed,  he  desired 
that  no  further  mention  should  be  made  to  him  on 
the  subject."  This  answer,  however,  was  consi- 
dered so  unsatisfactory  by  the  prince,  that  he 
addressed  to  his  royal  parent  the  following  letter : 


TO  THE  KING. 


"Sm, 


—  "A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  - 
Addington  and  myself,  on  a  subject  which  deeply  involves 
my  honour  and  character.  The  answer  which  I  have 
received  from  that  gentleman,  and  the  communication  which 
he  has  made  to  the  house  of  commons,  leave  me  no  hope 
but  in  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  your  majesty.  I  make 
that  appeal  with  confidence,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  my 
natural  advocate,  and  with  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  ears 
of  an  affectionate  father  may  still  be  opened  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  a  dutiful  son. 

"  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  energies  of  my 
character  ;  to  shed  llie  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of 
your  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity  ;  for  this  is  not 
a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion ,  but  for  existence.  In 
this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  have  been  called  on  ;  it  would,  therefore,  little 
become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand  at  the  very 
foot-stool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  life  • 
less  spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us,  uncon- 
scious of  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indifferent  to 
the  consequences  which  may  follow. — Hanover  is  lost — 
England  is  menaced  with  invasion — Ireland  is  in  rebellion — 
Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France.  At  such  a  moment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your  servants  in  zeal 
and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty — to  none  of 
your  children  in  tenderness  and  affection,  presumes  to 
approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  offers  which  he  has 
already  made  through  your  majesty's  ministers.  A  feeling 
of  honest  ambition  ;  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and 
to  my  family  ;  and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  tho 
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estimation  of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support 
of  your  majesty's  crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereafter,  com- 
mand me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure  your  majesty,  with 
all  humility  and  respect,  that,  conscious  of  the  justice  of 
ray  claim,  no  human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relin- 
quish it. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this 
line  of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and 
sacred  to  me  as  a  prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a 
moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger  ?  Ought  I 
not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every 
thing  to  lose  by  defeat  ?  The  highest  places  in  your  majes- 
ty's service  are  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family  ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought 
worthy  to  be  even  the  junior  major-general  of  your  army. 
If  1  could  submit  in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should, 
indeed,  deserve  such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfac - 
tion  of  your  enemies,  and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely 
incapable  of  those  exertions,  which  my  birth  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  peculiarly  call  for.  Standing  s» 
near  the  throne,  when  I  am  debased,  the  cause  of  royalty 
is  wounded  ;  I  cannot  sink  in  public  opinion,  without,  the  par- 
ticipation of  your  majesty  in  my  degradation.  Therefore 
every  motive  of  private  feeling,  and  of  public  duty,  induce 
me  to  implore  your  majesty  to  review  your  decision,  and 
to  place  me  in  that  situation  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of 
my  slation,  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  people  of  England,  entitle  me  to 
claim. 

"  Should  I  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  I  have  formed, 
should  this  last  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  sovereign,  and 
the  affection  of  my  father,  fail  of  success.  I  shall  lament  in 
silent  submission  his  determination;  but  Europe,  the  world, 
ond  posterity,  must  judge  between  us. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty ;  my  conscience  acquits  me ; 
my  reason  tells  me  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
request  which  I  have  made,  because  no  reasonable  argu- 
ments have  ever  been  adduced  in  answer  to  my  pretensions. 
The  precedents  in  our  history  are  in  my  favour  ;  but  if  they 
were  not,  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  especially  the- 
exigencies  of  the  present  moment,  require  us  to  become  an 
example  to  our  posterity. 

"  No  other  cause  of  refusal  has  or  can  be  assigned,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  the  will  of  your  majesty.  To  that  will  and 
pleasure  I  bow  with  every  degree  of  humility  and  resigna- 
tion ;  but  I  can  never  cease  to  complain  of  the  severity 
which  has  been  exercised  against  tne,  and  the  injustice 
which  I  have  suffered,  till  I  cease  to  exist.  I  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  AVith  all  possible  devotion, 

Your  majesty's 
"  Most  dutiful  and  affectionate 

"  Son  and  subject, 
(Signed)  «  C.  P." 

•»  lirighthelmstone,  Aug.  bth,  1803," 
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"  Windsor,  7<A  August.       ... 

"  Mr  DEAR  SON,  C(IAP_  XXV. 

"  Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  of  which,  I   <^x-v*w 
trust,  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet,        1803 
considering  the  repeated  declarations  I  have  made  of  my 
determination  on  your  former  applications  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, I  had  flattered  myself  to  have  heard  no  farther  on  the 
subject.    Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  succeed  as  to 
land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  your  zeal 
at  the  head  of  your  regiment.     It  will  be  the  dutV  of  every 
man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  occasion  :  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly think  it  mine  to  set  an  example  in  defence  of  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  my  people.  I  ever  remain,  my  — 
dear  son,     ^your  most  affectionate  father, 


(Signed)  "  G.  R." 

The  prince,  in  an  animated,  but  dutiful 
reply  to  his  royal  parent,  said  —  "  Allow  me,  Sir, 
to  recall  to  your  recollection,  the  expressions 
you  •were  graciously  pleased  to  use,  when  I  soli- 
cited a  foreign  service  upon  my  first  coming  into 
the  army.  They  were,  Sir,  that  your  majesty 
did  not  see  the  opportunity  for  it;  but  if  any 
thing  were  to  arise  at  home,  I  ought  to  be  "  the 
first  and  foremost."  "  In  this,"  continues  the 
prince,  "  I  agree  most  perfectly  with  your  majesty. 
/  ought  to  be  the  Jirat  and  foremost.  It  is  the 
place  which  my  birth  assigns  me  —  which  £urop» 
—  which  the  English  nation  expects  me  to  fill, 
and  which  the  former  assurances  of  your  majesty 
might  naturally  have  led  me  to  hope  I  should 
occupy."  Having  received  no  reply  to  this 
second  letter,  the  prince  repeated  his  applica- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  his  royal  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  by  whom  he  was  informed,  "  that 
before  the  prince  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  10th  light  dragoons,  the  king  caused  it  to 
be  fully  explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments 
were  with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering 
into  the  army,  and  the  public  grounds  upon 
which  he  could  never  admit  of  the  prince  con- 
sidering it  a  profession,  or  of  his  being  promoted 
in  the  service."  The  prince,  in  reply,  positively 
"  denied  that  any  condition  or  stipulation  of  the 
nature  alluded  to  by  tlie  Duke  of  York,  had  been 
made  when  he  came  into  the  army."  However 
that  might  be,  the  resolution  to  withhold  from 
the  prince  all  military  promotion,  was  inflexibly 
adhered  to  ;  and  his  royal  highness  was  doomed 
to  remain  in  his  comparatively  humble  station  of 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse. 


(No.  29.) 
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CHAP.  I. 

Situation  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe  at  the  Breaking  out  of  the  War — His  Majesty's 
Declaration — War  in  St.  Domingo — Cruelties  practised  in  that  Island  by  the  French — Cri- 
tical Situation  of  the  Republican  Army — Death  of  General  Leclerc — Rochambeau  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief—Shut  up  in  Cape  Fratigois — Arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  renewal 
of  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France — Surrender  of  Rochambeau' 's  Army  to 
Commodore  Loving — Final  Expulsion  of  the  French  Forces  from  St.  Domingo — Proclamation 
of  the  Republic  of  Hayti — Dessalines  appointed  Governor-General  for  Life — Surrender  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  West  Indian  Colonies  to  the  English — French  Armament  dispatched 
to  the  East  Indies — French  Manifesto — Invasion  of  Hanover— Conquest  of  that  Electorate 
by  the  Arms  of  France — Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of  England — Arrest  of  English 
Travellers  in  France — Naval  Events — Overture  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  resign  his  Claim  to  the 
Throne  of  his  Ancestors — Rejected. 


AFTER  the  enjoyment  of  a  year  of  nominal 
peace,  two  of  the  first  states  of  Europe  once 
more  determined  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
the  sword.  During  the  interval  of  this  state  of 
feverish  tranquillity,  France  had  extended  her 
power  and  influence  in  every  direction.  The 
independence  and  freedom  of  Switzerland,  of 
Holland,  and  of  Italy,  although  guaranteed  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  were 
disregarded  and  violated,  and  republican  France, 
though  so  lately  contending  for  her  own  inde- 
pendence, did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  an  un- 
controlled dominion  over  those  countries, 
Spain,  debased  by  superstition,  and  enervated 
by  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  absolute  vassalage.  Germany, 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  some  of  her  prin- 
cipal states,  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  too  powerful  neighbour. 
Prussia,  ever  grasping  at  extension  of  dominion, 
was  willing  to  gratify  her  territorial  cupidity  at 
the  expense  of  her  rank  among  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  though  constantly  increasing  in 
strength,  she  was  evidently  declining  in  im- 
portance. Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  had  pre- 
served their  neutrality,  with  some  slight  inter- 
mission, while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved 
in  war,  had  no  disposition  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  wise  and  pacific  policy  :  while 
Russia,  governed  by  a  monarch  distinguished 
lor  the  mildness  of  his  rule,  and  the  wisdom  of 
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ferences  of  others  than    to  become   a    party   in 

their  quarrels.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  Great  CHAP.  I. 
Britain,  "  single-handed"  and  unallied,  to  bear  ^-"""v^-' 
the  first  shock  of  that  war  which  had  now  be-  1803 
come  inevitable,  and  to  interpose  a  rampart 
between  military  France  and  universal  empire. 
Early  in  the  month  of  May,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  published  a  declaration,  in  which  he 
states,  "  that  his  earnest  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  having  failed  of  success,  he 
entertains  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  shall 
receive  the  same  support  from  his  parliament, 
and  that  the  same  zeal  and  spirit  will  be  mani- 
fested by  his  people,  which  he  has  experienced 
on  every  occasion  when  the  honour  of  his  crown 
has  been  attacked,  or  the  essential  interests  of 
his  dominions  endangered."  "  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  negociations  which  led  to  the  pre- 
liminary and  definitive  treaties  of  peace  between 
his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  it  was  his 
majesty's  sincere  desire,"  says  the  declaration, 
"  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  but  to  adopt 
such  measures,  and  to  concur  in  such  proposi- 
tions as  might  effectually  contribute  to  conso- 
lidate the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  same  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
during  the  negociations  for  peace,  have  since 
invariably  governed  his  conduct."  His  majesty 
then  proceeds  to  an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the 
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BOOKI1I.  acts  of  aggression   and  aggrandizement  prac- 

tised    by    the   French    government   during  the 

interval  of  peace ;  and  in  conclusion  remarks, 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  these  different 
proceedings,  and  the  course  which  the  French 
government  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  re- 
specting them,  without  the  thorough  conviction 
that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  accident,  but  that 
they  form  a  part  of  a  system  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  degrading,  vilifying, 
and  insulting  his  majesty  and  his  government. 
Under  these  insults  and  provocations,  his  ma- 
jesty, not  without  a  due  sense  of  his  dignity,  has 
proceeded,  with  every  degree  of  temper  and  mo- 
deration, to  obtain  satisfaction  and  redress,  while 
he  has  neglected  no  means  consistent  witli  his 
honour,  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  in- 
duce the  government  of  France  to  concede  to 
him,  what  is,  in  his  judgment,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
But  though  the  provocations  which  his  majesty 
has  received  might  entitle  him  to  larger  claims 
than  those  which  he  has  advanced,  yet,  anxious 
to  prevent  calamities  which  might  thus  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe,  he  is  still  willing, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  honour,  and 
the  interests  of  his  people,  to  afford  every  faci- 
lity to  any  just  and  honourable  arrangement,  by 
which  such  evils  may  be  averted.  He  has,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  declaring,  to  all  Europe, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  the  power  of  France, 
in  repugnance  to  that  treaty,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
peace  itself,  his  majesty  will  not  avail  himself  of 
these  circumstances,  to  demand  in  compensation 
all  that  he  is  intitled  to  require,  but  will  be 
ready  to  concur,  even  now,  in  an  arrangement, 
by  which  satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  him,  for 
the  indignities  which  have  been  offered  to  his 
crown,  and  to  his  people,  and  substantial  secu- 
rity afforded  against  further  incroachments  on 
the  part  of  France.  His  majesty  has  thus  dis- 
tinctly and  unreservedly  stated  the  reasons  of 
those  proceedings  to  which  he  has  found  him- 
self compelled  to  resort.  He  is  actuated  by  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  other  state ;  by  no  projects  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement ;  but  solely  iy  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people,  and  by  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  obstruct  the  further  progress  of  a  system, 
which,  if  not  resisted,  may  prove  fatal  to  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  line  of  hostilities  which  each  nation 
would  pursue  was  prescribed  by  their  relative 
situation  ;  Great  Britain  being  mistress  of  the 
Beas,  would  naturally  direct  her  principal  attack 


against  the  colonies,  and  the  maritime  posses- 
sions of  her  enemy  ;  while  France,  being  equally 
powerful  at  laud,  was  resolved  to  obstruct  and 
attack  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent where  her  armies  could  penetrate,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  wrest  from  her  weaker 
neighbours  a  full  equivalent  for  any  colonial  loss 
she  might  experience  in  the  approaching  con- 
test. In  pursuance  of  the  different  systems  of 
warfare  which  each  nation  had  adopted,  the 
British  government  dispatched  expeditions 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Dernerara, 
and  Issequibo,  and  the  French  islands  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  Tobago.  St.  Domingo,  the  most 
valuable  colony  that  France  ever  possessed,  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  wrested  from  her  by  the  black 
population,  assisted  by  a  British  squadron  ;  and 
in  the  East  Indies,  our  successes  over  the  na- 
tive princes  were  brilliant,  glorious,  and  decisive. 

In  St.  Domingo,  an  island  which  had  shared 
more  largely  in  the  calamities  of  the  French 
revolution  than  any  other  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe,  the  want  of  good  faith  manifested  by 
the  French  general  towards  the  negro  chief, 
Toussaint  Louverture,  excited  general  distrust 
in  the  black  population,  and  the  decree  of  the 
French  legislative  body,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies,*  deter- 
mined that  much-injured  people  to  declare  an 
interminable  war  against  their  oppressors.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Dessalines  and 
Christophe  hastened  to  assume  the  command 
of  those  negro  bands  who,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  defeats,  still  continued  in  a  state 
of  hostility  against  the  French  government;  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  captain-general  of  the 
French  army  was  felicitating  himself  on  having 
restored  the  colony  to  a  state  of  subjection,  the 
flame  of  insurrection  again  burst  forth,  and 
spread  over  this  island  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity. The  French  troops,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  tropical  region,  soon  began  to  lose 
their  accustomed  vivacity,  and  at  several  of 
their  smaller  posts,  such  was  the  number  of  sick, 
that  the  healthy  survivors  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  attend  the  hospitals,  and  bury  their  dead. 
The  commander-in-chief,  himself  scarcely  con- 
valescent, had  lost  the  best  officers  of  his  staff 
by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the 
troops  who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the 
service  to  which  they  were  condemned,  sunk 
into  despondency,  and  soon  followed  their  pre- 
decessors to  the  grave. 

Early    in    the    month    of    October,    1802, 
General    Leclerc,    finding   his  situation  critical 
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in  the  extreme,  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Paris  for  instructions  and  advice  from  the  first 
consul,  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  sanguinary  system  with  undiminished 
rigour,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  black 
population  an  inextinguishable  hatred  against 
the  French  name.  Among  the  new  chiefs  which 
arose  in  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a  for- 
midable leader,  named  Sans  Souchi,  of  the 
Cango  tribe.  Another  chief,  of  the  name  of 
Charles  Bellair,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  his  attacks  upon  the  invaders,  was  taken  in 
battle,  and  put  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  with  tortures  truly  demoniacal.  But  it  was 
not  merely  the  black  chiefs  with  whom  the 
French  had  to  contend,  one  of  their  own  gene- 
.  rals,  Dugua,  chief  of  the  staff,  shocked  with  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  his  countrymen,  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  French  army,  and  to  co- 
operate with  their  enemies,  hut  being  discovered 
in  the  act  of  making  preparations  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  only  escaped 
the  fate  that  awaited  him  by  becoming  his  own 
executioner.  To  crush  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  colony,  the 
usual  calamities  of  war  were  aggravated  by  the 
most  savage  barbarities.  Immense  numbers  of 
blacks  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  suffocated, 
by  order  of  the  French,  in  the  holds  of  ships, 
appointed  to  the  execution  of  this  diabolical 
service.  In  one  instance,  six  hundred  of  these 
unfortunate  men  were  surrounded  by  a  French 
force,  and  punished,  for  some  resistance,  by  being 
all  butchered  upon  the  spot.  Such  was  the  ex- 
cessive slaughter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape, 
that  the  air  became  tainted  by  the  putrefaction 
of  dead  bodies,  and  produced  a  pestilential  dis- 
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horrible   massacres.      The   work  of  destruction  — 

however  still  proceeded,  and  the  French  com-  CFUP- 
manders,  instead  of  relaxing  their  cruelties, 
added  to  their  enormity,  and  sought  to  supply 
the  diminished  numbers  of  human  executioners 
by  the  use  of  blood-hounds,*  which  traced  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  European  cruelty  to  the 
recesses  where  their  employers  could  not  pene- 
trate. A  considerable  number  of  blacks,  who 
had  been  hunted  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Republican,  were  hurried  on  board  the 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  thus  freighted, 
this  dishonoured  navy  stood  out  from  the  shore 
under  cover  of  the  night,  when  the  unresisting 
victims  were  plunged  alive  into  the  sea,  in  such 
numbers,  that  at  length  the  tide,  as  if  the  ocean 
would  no  longer  conceal  the  deed  of  blood, 
brought  their  bodies  to  the  shore,  and  rolled  them 
on  the  beach. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  Fort  Dauphin, 
Port-au-Paix,  and  several  other  important  set- 
tlements, were  completely  lost  to  the  French ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  general- 
in-chief,  whose  health  had  been  Ibng  impaired, 
sunk  under  the  mephetic  atmosphere  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  died  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  November,  after  giving  some  direc- 
tions for  the  future  government  of  the  island. t 

On  the  death  of  General  Leclerc  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  devolved  upon  Ge- 
neral Rochambeau,  who  pursued  the  same  course 
of  cruelty  and  blood  that  had  been  marked  out 
by  his  predecessor.  The  first  engagement  of  im- 
portance that  took  place  after  the  appointment 
of  the  new  general  was  fought  on  the  parched 
plains  of  St.  Nichola  Mole,  and  issued  in  the 


*  These  animals,  which  are  brought  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  generally  employed  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  pursuit  of  wild  bullocks ;  and  the  great  use  of  the  dog  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from  the  heights  and  recesses 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  least  accessible  to  the  hunters.  Though  these  dogs  are  not 
in  general  larger  than  the  shepherds'  dogs  in  Great  Britain,  (which  in  truth  they  much  resemble)  yet  when  they 
were  introduced  into  Jamaica,  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  general  assembly,  in  the  Maroon  war,  in  the  year  ]795, 
they  were  represented  as  equal  to  the  mastiff  in  burk,  to  the  bull-dog  in  courage,  to  the  blood-hound  in  scent, 
arid  to  the  grey-hound  in  agility,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  negroes  by  these  canine  warriors 
was  equally  surprising  and  unexpected. — Bryan  Edwards. 

f  CHAKLES  EMANUEL  LECLERC  D'Osrra,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  entered  on  the  career  of  arms  at  an  early 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  in  Germany,  and  in  ftaly.  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  he  ac- 
companied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to  France  contributed  to  die  success  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Brumaire,  on  which  occasion  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  grenadiers,  and 
advancing  upon  the  refractory  deputies,  expelled  them  from  the  hall.  General  Leclerc  was  afterwards  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  French  army  which  marched  through  Spain  to  subdue  Portugal  ;  and  on  the  return 
of  peace  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  captain-general  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo.  While  engaged  in  this 
service,  he  tarnished  his  former  laurels  by  acts  of  excessive  cruelty,  and  fell  a  victim  to  a  disease  produced 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  army  under  his  command.  After  his  death,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  France,  and  in- 
terred with  funereal  honours  in  his  estate  at  Montgobert.  His  wife,  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
first  consul,  who  had  attended  her  husband  on  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  accompanied  his  corpse  on  its 
return  to  Europe  from  the  aceldama  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  first  consul  and  his  court  put  on  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  deceased  general. 

(No.  29.)  5  P 
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1803 


BOOK  III.  defeat  of  the  French  army.  About  the  same 
period  Fort  Dauphin  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
France  after  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  fleet  and  army  under  General 
Clausel.  But  notwithstanding  this  transient 
success,  the  continual  diminution  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  daily  increasing  strength  of  the 
enemy  clearly  announced  that  the  period  of  their 
final  expulsion  from  the  island  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1803  was  marked 
by  a  cessation  from  active  hostility,  but  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  progress  of  disease,  nor  any  relax- 
ation in  that  system  of  sanguinary  policy,  which 
seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  extermination  of 
a  race  of  men,  rendered  cruel  and  ferocious  by 
the  joint  operation  of  slavery  and  oppression. 
While  the  French  army  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  waiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
General  Dessalines,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  black  forces,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during 
the  late  campaign,  and  was  soon  in  a  situation  to 
commence  offensive  operations.  Several  skir- 
mishes accordingly  took  place,  early  in  the  year,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Acul,  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined by  the  French  chief,  once  more  to 
hazard  a  general  action.  The  battle  was  begun 
by  the  French  general,  who  attacked  his  sable 
adversary  with  so  much  impetuosity  as  to  oblige 
him  to  retreat  with  precipitation  over  the  Mornes  ; 
but  in  effecting  this  operation,  the  French  line 
was  weakened,  and  the  negro  general  taking 
advantage  of  this  error,  rallied  his  forces,  and 
repulsed  the  French  with  considerable  loss.  In 
the  moment  of  success,  General  Rochambeau 
had  secured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  such  was 
the  thirst  for  blood,  that  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  retaliation  which  they  knew  must  await 
their  own  countrymen,  the  black  prisoners  were 
led  out  on  the  plain,  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  This  murderous  deed  was  executed  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  many  of  the  unhappy 
victims  were  left  half-dead,  in  a  mutilated  state, 
and  their  moans  and  shrieks  were  heard  through- 
out the.  whole  night,  in  the  camp  of  the  exasper- 
ated enemy.  The  negro  chief,  though  he  had 
hitherto  acted  upon  the  humane  maxim  of  Tous- 
saint,  which  forbad  all  retaliation,  was  now 
irritated  to  an  act  of  terrible  revenge,  and 
ordering  a  number  of  gibbets  to  be  erected,  he 
selected  out  all  the  French  officers  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  suspended  them  in 
every  direction,  in  sight  of  the  French  army. 
The  blacks,  in  the  mean  time,  rendered  desperate 
by  these  dreadful  massacres,  sallied  out  of  their 
intrenchments,  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  obliged  their  European  adversaries  to  seek 
their  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cape  Frangois. 
Such  was  the  state  of  atl'airs  in  St.  Domingo, 


when  intelligence  arrived  at  that  island  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  This  unexpected  event  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  French  army  critical  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  appre- 
hending a  scarcity  of  provisions,  published  a 
proclamation,  allowing  the  free  importation  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  into  the  stations  occu- 
pied by  the  French  army,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  all  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

The  French  head- quarters  were  now  estab- 
lished at  the  Cape,  and  the  negro  chief  had  taken 
such  effectual  measures  to  curtail  their  boundaries, 
that  they  were  in  effect  circumscribed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  two  miles  round  that  station. 
From  this  period  the  affairs  of  France  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  became  desperate,  and 
the  commander-in-chief,  relinquishing  all  hopes 
of  conquest,  began  to  address  himself  to  the 
fortification  of  the  city  of  the  Cape.  In  a  dis- 
patch, written  from  this  place,  and  dated  the 
29th  of  October,  1803,  he  observes,  "  There  is 
still  some  merit  in  defending  a  ravaged  colony 
against  a  civil  war  on  one  side,  and  a  foreign 
enemy  on  the  other."  But  even  this  melancholy 
consolation  was  not  long  granted  to  him,  for 
being  menaced  by  a  negro  army  by  land,  and 
strictly  blockaded  by  a  British  naval  force  on  the 
side  of  the  ocean,  his  supplies  were  entirely  cut 
off,  and  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  sinking  under 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  pestilence  and 
famine,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding 
on  those  very  blood- hounds  which  they  had  them- 
selves satiated  with  human  flesh. 

The  French  general,  finding  his  position  no 
longer  tenable,  concluded  a  capitulation  with  the 
British  commodore,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  officers 
and  troops,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand, 
should  be  sent  to  Jamaica  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  their  sick  to  France  and  America,  in  British 
transports  provided  for  that  purpose.  No  sooner 
was  this  capitulation  executed,  than  Captain 
Bligh  was  dispatched  to  General  Dessalines,  to 
apprise  him  that  all  the  French  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  port  had  surrendered  to  the  British  flag  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  intimation,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  blacks  could  be 
prevented  from  firing  red-hot  balls  into  the  ships 
in  which  the  French  troops  had  embarked,  and 
revenging  their  accumulated  wrongs  by  sending 
them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  first 
instant  the  land  breeze  enabled  them  to  sail,  all 
the  French  ships  came  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
hauled  down  their  colours.  In  sailing  out  of  the 
bay,  the  Clorinde,  a  large  frigate  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  unfortunately  took  the  ground,  and  was 
obliged  to  throw  most  of  her  guns  overboard, 
but  from  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  profes^ 
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sional  abilities  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  she 
was  at  length  got  afloat  without  sustaining  any 
material  damage. 

Commodore  Loving,  after  seeing  the  prizes, 
which  consisted  of  three  frigates  and  seventeen 
merchantmen,  properly  secured,  here  away  for 
the  Mole,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  summoned 
the  general  of  brigade  to  surrender.  Noailles, 
the  French  commander  in  that  place,  replied,  that 
the  garrison  was  provisioned  for  five  months, 
and  that  he  should  not  listen  to  any  proposals 
for  capitulation.  On  receiving  this  answer  to 
his  summons,  the  British  commodore  judged  it 
advisable  to  steer  for  Jamaica  with  his  prizes, 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  his  prisoners  and  re- 
plenishing his  stock  of  provisions,  leaving  the 
Pique  to  continue  the  blockade  in  his  absence. 
The  French  general,  apprehensive  of  the  return 
of  the  British  squadron,  took  the  opportunity 
to  evacuate  the  fort  the  same  night,  and  em- 
barked his  garrison  on  board  six  vessels  which 
were  at  that  time  lying  in  the  harbour ;  but  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Pique,  five  out  of  the  six 
•vessels  were  taken,  and  that  only  in  which 
Noailles  himself  was  embarked  effected  its 
escape.  Previously  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
Mole,  Fort  Dauphin  had  surrendered  to  the 
Theseus,  and  Fort  Marie  to  the  Vanguard,  the 
wretched  garrisons  considering  themselves  for- 
tunate in  being  rescued  from  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
blacks,  in  whose  minds  revenge  against  their 
oppressors  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  pity 
and  humanity.  The  humane  exertions  of  the 
British  commanders  on  this  station  reflected  the 
highest  honour  upon  the  national  character,  and 
served  to  dispel  the  horrible  gloom  in  which 
the  devoted  island  of  St.  Domingo  had  so  long 
been  enveloped. 

This  signal  and  complete  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  St.  Domingo  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  military 
means,  or  to  any  want  of  skill  and  perseverance 
in  the  French  troops,  but  to  a  sanguinary  and 
vicious  policy,  which  at  first  sunk  the  black 
population  into  despair,  and  then  called  forth 
on  their  part  exertions  and  a  constancy  in  suffer- 
ing almost  supernatural.  Among  the  first  steps 
in  this  career  of  error,  was  the  bad  faith  prac- 


CHAP.  I. 
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tised  towards  Toussaint  Louverture,  and  the  BOOK  III. 
atrocities  which  afterwards  followed  served  to 
confirm  a  resolution  taken  by  the  inhabitants, 
"  to  renounce  France  for  ever ;  to  die  rather 
than  live  under  her  dominion  ;  and  to  fight  to 
the  last  breath  for  independence."*  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  island  by  the  French  troops  left  the 
negroes  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  what  is 
called  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
their  first  measure  was  to  proclaim  themselves 
an  independent  state,  under  the  designation  of 
"  The  republic  of  Hayti."  At  the  head  of  this  re- 
public was  placed  the  negro  General  Dessalines, 
to  whose  hands  was  committed  the  sovereign 
prerogative  of  making  peace  and  declaring  war, 
and  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  right  of  naming  his  successor. f  Although 
the  French  republic  still  retained  possession  of 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  that  part  of  the 
island  which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  yet 
the  total  surrender  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  to  a  race  of  African  governors,  possessed 
of  European  tactics,  and  enjoying  a  knowledge 
of  those  arts  of  civilized  life  -which  never  visited 
their  native  deserts,  form  a  most  important  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Hispaniola,  and  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  consequences  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Europe,  and  to  (he  human  race. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of 
France,  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago 
once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Barbadoes, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Grin- 
field,  and  Commodore  Hood,  and  arrived  at 
day-break  on  the  2 1st  of  June  at  St.  Lucia. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  troops  effected  a 
landing  near  the  town  of  Castries,  and  after 
taking  that  place,  summoned  the  French  general 
Nogues  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  this 
summons  the  enemy  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock  an  assault  was 
made  upon  Fort  Morne  Fortunee,  which  was 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner  with  a  com- 
paratively small  loss.  The  number  of  French 
prisoners  made  in  the  garrison  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  forty,  and  the  whole  island  sub- 


*  Proclamation  of  the  Army  of  St.  Domingo,  signed  DESSAUNES. 

+  "  LIBERTY  OR  DEATH !" 

"  We,   generals  and  chiefs  of  the    army  of  Hayti,  penetrated  with   gratitude  for  the  benefits  we  have 
received  from  the  general-in-chief,  J.  Jacques  Dessalines,  the  protector   of  the  liberty   which  the  people  enjoy,  in 
the  name  of  liberty,   in   the  name  of  independence,   in  the  name  of  the  people  he  has  made  happy,  we  proclaim 
him  governor-general  for  life  of  Hayti.     We  swear  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  laws   emanating  from  his  authority.  ' 
We  give  to  him  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to  name  his  successor. 

"  Done  at  head-quarters,  Gonaives,  the  1st  of  January,   1804, 
"•and  the  first  day  of  the  Independence  of  Hayti. 

(Signed)  "  CHRISTOPHE,  &c.". 
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— commanders  without  further  resistance. 

CHAP.  I.  General  Grinfield,  pursuing1  his   victorious 

v-^"v>«-/  career,  next  sailed  for  the  island  of  Tobago,  on 
1803  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  that 
settlement  surrendered  to  the  British  force,  on 
condition  of  the  garrison  being  sent  over  to 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Engiisii  government. 
In  addition  to  these  French  settlements,  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and 
Berbice,  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  under  the  same  successful  and  meri- 
torious commanders ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelou,  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  numerous  and  important 
colonial  conquests  of  Great  Britain.* 

France,  well  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  she  held  her  colonies  in  the  west,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  secure  her  dominions  in  the 
east,  and  with  this  view  an  armament  was  fitted 
out  at  Brest,  consisting  of  a  strong  naval  force 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Liuois,  and  on 
board  of  which  were  placed  six  thousand  French 
troops.  This  expedition  sailed  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  with  orders  to  touch  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  place  that  colony 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  be  enabled  to 
resist  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it  by 
the  English.  In  Europe  also,  the  French  armies 
were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  the  consular 
government,  anxious  to  justify  their  conduct  to 
the  French  nation  and  to  Europe,  published  a 
declaration,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  recall  of  their  ambassador  from 
London  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  In  this  state  paper  it  is  said,  "  that  the 


present  age  and  posterity  will  see  all  that  has 
been  done  by  France,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  aud  with  what  moderation  and 
patience  she  has  laboured  to  prevent  their 
return ;"  "  but  nothing,"  continues  this  docu- 
ment, "  has  been  able  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  projects  formed  to  enkindle  discord  between 
the  two  nations.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been 
negociated  amidst  the  clamours  of  a  party  in 
England,  hostile  to  peace,  and  scarcely  was  it 
concluded,  when  it  was  the  object  of  the  bitterest 
censure.  Soon  after  alarms  were  disseminated  in 
that  country  ;  dangers  were  pretended,  on  which 
was  established  the  necessity  of  such  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, as  to  be  a  permanent  signal  of  new  hosti- 
lities. At  length,  an  unexpected  message,  all  at 
once,  terrifies  England  with  imaginary  arma- 
ments in  France  and  Batavia  ;  she  supposes  the 
existence  of  important  discussions,  which  divided 
the  two  governments,  while  no  such  discussion 
was  known  to  the  French  government.  Imme- 
diately formidable  armaments  take  place  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
sea  is  covered  with  her  ships  of  war  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  that  the  cabinet 
of  London  demands  of  France,  the  abrogation 
of  a  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
In  vain  did  France  consent  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  actual  non-execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  from  which  England  pretended  to  release 
herself;  in  vain  was  she  willing  to  delay  taking 
a  definitive  resolution,  until  Spain  and  Batavia, 
both  of  them  contracting  parties,  could  have 
manifested  their  disposition  In  vain,  in  short, 
did  she  propose  to  request  the  mediation  of  the 
powers  which  had  been  invited  to  guarantee, 
and  who  in  effect  did  guarantee  the  stipulation 


*  POPULATION  of  ihe    French  and   British  West  India  Islands. 
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The  following  account  of  the  white  inhabitants,  free  negroes,  and 
slaves,  in  the  French  West  Indies,  may  serve  to  gratify  curio- 
sity. It  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  Mons.  Necker;  but 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  supposes  that  the  negro  slaves  were  nearly 
double  the  number  here  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolutionary  wars  in  1792: — 


White.. 

St.  Domingo,  rn  1779  ...32,650 
Martinico,  in  1776  11  619 

Free  Blacki. 
7,055 
2  892 

Slaves. 

249,098 
71  268 

Guadaloupc,  in  1779  13,261 
St.  Lucia,  in  1776  2,397 

1,382 
1  050 

85,327 
10  752 

Tobago,  (suppose  the  satne)2,397 
Cayenne,  in  1780  1,358 

1,050 

10,752 
10  539 

63,682 


13,429 


437,736 


ENGLISH. 

The  population  returns  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Bryan  Edwards,  as  stated  in  his  history  pub- 
lished in  1793  : — 

Jamaica    30,000 

Barbadoes 16,167 

Grenada    

St.  Vincent  

Dominica 

Antigua 

Montserrat   

Nevis » 

St.  Christopher 

Virgin  Isles 

Bahamas 2,000 

Bermudas 5,462 

65,305  455,684 


/hites. 

niaclii. 

0,000 

250,000 

6,167 

62,115 

,000 

23,926 

,450 

11,853 

,236 

14,967 

,590 

37,808 

,300 

10,050 

,000 

8,420 

,900 

20,4*'* 

,200 

9,000 

2,000 

2,2*1 

5,462 

4,919 
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required  to   be  abrogated.       Every    proposition 
was    rejected,     and   the   demands   of    England 
became   more   imperious   and    more    absolute." 
But   "  it   was   not,"  continues   the   declaration, 
"  in  the  principles  of  the  French  government  to 
yield   to  menaces ;  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
bend  the  majesty  of  the  French  peopk  to  laws 
prescribed  to  them  with  forms  so  haughty  and  so 
new.      The    government  stopped   at   the  limit 
traced  out  by  its  principles  and  its  duties.     The 
negoeiation  is  interrupted,  and  we  are  ready  to 
fight,    if  we  be  attacked.      We   shall,  at   least, 
fight  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties,   and  for 
the  honour  of  the  French  name  ;  and  the  result  of 
this  contest  will  be  such  as  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from   the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the 
courage  of  our  warriors." 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  promulgated 
than  all  the  French  armies  were  put  in  motion. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  strongly  reinforced,  and 
pushed  forward  a  large  detachment  upon  Taren- 
tum,  and  the  other  strong  posts  on  the  Adriatic 
sea.  While  the  French  general,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  these  movements,  published  a 
proclamation,  maintaining  the  necessity  of  France 
occupying  these  important  positions,  so  lung  as 
England,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  retained  possession  of  Malta. 

On  the  side  of  Germany  the  French  armies 
were  no  less  active.  During  the  protracted 
period  of  the  negociation,  a  considerable  French 
army  was  assembled  in  Holland,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover  ;  and  no  sooner  had  his 
mnjesty's  declaration  of  war  been  laid  before  the 
British  parliament,  than  the  French  general, 
Mortier,  advancing  from  his  head- quarters  at 
Coeverden,  summoned  the  Hanoverian  electorate 
to  surrender  to  the  republican  army.  In  the 
attack  on  Hanover,  Bonaparte  formally  professed 
that  he  should  occupy  that  country  merely  as  a 
pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta,  and  endea- 
voured to  cover  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  independence  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  by  asserting,  that  it  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  King  of  England  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  he  ordered 
his  army  to  occupy  that  portion  of  Germany,  in 
which  the  present  reigning  family  of  England 
were  peculiarly  interested.  Although  it  was 
impossible  that  the  electorate  could  oppose  any 
effectual  stand  against  the  immense  power  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sent  over 
from  England,  as  commander-in-chief  in  that 
country,  and  proclamations  were  published  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  highness,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  calling 
upon  all  the  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country 
But  these  proclamations,  although  accompanied 
by  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  to 
(No.  30.) 
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share   all  their  dangers,  produced  no  important  BOOK'lII 

effect  upon  the  people,    who  seemed  more  dis-  

posed  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  French    CHAP.  I. 
general,  than  te  the  patriotic  calls  of  a  British 
prince.     On  the  26th  of  May,  the  invading  army 
entered  the  town  of  Bentheim,  where  the  Hano- 
verian garrison,    consisting    of  an   officer    and 
thirty-six  men,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.     Two  days  after  this,  the  French  force 
passed  the  river  Ems,  at  Mippen,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  day,    a  body  of  ten    thousand    French 
troops   entered   the  principality  of    Osnaburgh, 
which    had    been    previously    evacuated  by  the 
Hanoverians.       General    Walmoden,    to    whom 
the    command    of  the    Hanoverian    troops  was 
intrusted,  having  collected  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand   regulars,  now   determined  to  make  a 
stand  in  his  position,  on  the  Hunte ;  expecting, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  receive  considerable  assist- 
ance from  General  Hammerstein,  who  occupied 
the  town  of  Diepholtz,  with  a  formidable  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,    and  artillery.      After  the 
necessary    preparations,    a    division  of   French 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  General  Schiner, 
and  another  of  cavalry,  led  by  General  Nansouty, 
advancing  to  the  Hunte,  forced  the  passage  of 
that  river,  and  directed  their  march  to  Sublingen, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  off  whatever  force  might 
be  stationed   between  that  town  and  Diepholtz. 
This    manoeuvre  so   far  succeeded  as  to  oblige 
General  Hammerstein  to  retreat  during  the  night, 
and  to  take  up  his  station  at  Borstoen.     On  the 
1st  of  June,  a  smart  skirmish  took  place  between 
the    Hanoverian    rear-guard,    and   the    French 
advanced  pickets,  which  was  succeeded  on  the 
2d   by  a  severe  cannonade,    on  the  part  of  the 
electoral  troops  ;  but  General  Drouet,  advancing 
with  a  charge  of  cavalry,  obliged  them  to  retire. 
The    Weser    was    now    the  last  line  of  defence 
,  for    the    Hanoverian    army,    and    the    banks  of 
that  river  were  strongly  planted  with  artillery  ; 
but  at  the  moment   when  General  Mortier  had 
advanced     into    the    vicinity    of    the    town    of 
Nieubourg,    the    head- quarters  of  the  Hanove- 
rians, a  deputation  arrived    from  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  Hanover,  intreating  him 
to  suspend  his  march.      With    this    request  he 
consented    to    comply,     on    condition    that    (he . 
invaders  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
fortresses    in  the  electorate,    together    with  the 
arms,  artillery,    and  ammunition  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  further  stipulated    by    this    convention, 
which  was  signed  at  Suhlingen,  that  the  Hano- 
verian   army    should   retire    behind    the    Elbe, 
and    engage    not    to    serve  against  France,    ot- 
her   allies,    during    the  war,    or  until  regularly 
exchanged.     On    the    5th  of  June,  the  French 
advanced  without  further  mole-station,  and  took 
possession   of  the  city  of  Hanover,  where  they 
found    a    prodigious  quantity    of   artillery  and 
5  Q 
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ammunition.  Besides  the  absolute  value  of  the 
'  electorate  as  a  conquest,  which  enabled  the  enemy 
to  remount  their  cavalry,  and  recruit  their 
drooping  finances,  they  were  now  masters  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  as 
had  been  foreseen,  they  hastened  to  improve  this 
circumstance  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  adversary.  Being  now  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial 
Hanse  towns  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  the 
French  generals  were  enabled  to  levy  consider- 
able sums  of  money  on  those  opulent  cities, 
under  the  shape  of  loans  ;  and  while  the  conti- 
nental powers  patiently  submitted  to  this  oulrage- 
ous  violation  of  the  German  empire,  no  prospect 
presented  itself  of  limiting  their  future  exactions. 
Bonaparte,  anxious  to  push  the  advantages  he 
possessed  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  issued  a 
decree,  prohibiting  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
Elbe  and  Weser  by  the  vessels  of  British  mer- 
chants, asserting,  that  as  the  fortune  of  war  had 
given  him  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's dominions  in  Hanover,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  enemy's  ships  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  within  reach  of  a  French  battery.  The 
British  government,  in  answer  to  this  reasoning, 
replied,  that  the  conduct  of  France,  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  electorate,  was  an  unauthorised  and 
outrageous  violation  of  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire  ;  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity in  Germany,  to  permit  British  vessels  to  be 
fired  at,  or  captured,  when  navigating  in  the 
ports  and  rivers  of  Germany ;  and  therefore 
(retaliating,  in  some  degree,  on  the  empire,  for 
not  having  defended  Hanover)  measures  were 
taken  to  enforce  a  rigorous  blockade  upon  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  navigation  of  those  rivers  so  long  as 
British  vessels  were  excluded  from  them.  The 
Hanse  Towns  were  thus  placed  in  a  most  deplor- 
able situation.  By  the  blockade  of  their  har- 
bours, all  foreign  trade  was  cut  off,  while  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  armies  placed  them 
in  perpetual  danger  of  military  violence  and 
exaction.  In  this  situation  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  guarantee  and 
protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  Frederick- William,  either  entering 
into  the  views  of  France,  or  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  its  vast  and  resistless  power, 
refused  his  interference,  and  thus  abandoned  all 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  to  the  mercy  and 
discretion  of  the  republic. 

On  the  arrival  of  intelligence  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army,  that  bis  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  convention  of  Sublingen,  General 
Mortier  addressed  a  letter  to  Marshal  Count 
Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  general,  apprising 
him  of  this  refusal,  and  of  his  consequent  deter- 


mination to  re-commence  the  campaign,  unless 
the  marshal  would  consent  to  surrender  his  army, 
and  allow  them  to  be  marched  into  France  as 
prisoners  of  war.  To  which  Count  Walmoden 
replied,  that  his  army  preferred  perishing  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than  to  submit  to  this 
humiliating  proposal ;  that  they  had  already  made 
sufficient  sacrifices  for  their  country  ;  and  that 
they  must  now  defend  their  own  honour:  the 
officer  by  whom  this  spirited  answer  was  convey- 
ed, was,  however,  empowered  to  state,  that  if 
any  acceptable  terms  were  offered,  they  would 
probably  not  be  rejected.  This  intimation  led  to 
a  negociation,  which  terminated  in  a  convention, 
signed  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  Hanoverian  army  should  be 
totally  disbanded,  and  return  to  their  homes, 
upon  their  parole  not  to  serve  against  France  or 
her  allies,  until  regularly  exchanged  ;  and  its 
artillery  and  military  stores  were  all  to  be  given 
np  to  the  enemy.  General  Mortier,  in  his  letter  to 
the  first  consul,  announcing  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign,  says,  "  It  was  only 
from  generosity  to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency, 
that  we  granted  these  terms  ;  General  Walmo- 
den signed  the  capitulation  with  an  afflicted 
heart ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  paint  the  situation  of 
the  fine  regiment  of  the  King  of  England's 
guards  at  dismounting." 

The  moment  bad  now  arrived,  when  the 
avowed  system  of  France  in  her  war  with  Eng- 
land must  be  developed  and  put  in  execution  : 
her  first  care  was  to  increase  her  strength,  and 
replenish  her  treasury  at  the  expense  of  weaker 
states,  and  finally  to  apply  her  whole  collected 
strength  and  resources  to  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  every  preparation  was 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  menaced  invasion  of 
England.  Independent  of  the  grand  fjeet  at 
Brest,  which,  it  was  presumed,  was  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  an  immense  number  of 
transports  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  collected, 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  the  French  ports. 
The  idea  that  some  thousands  of  gun-boats 
might  force  their  way  across  the  Channel,  in 
spite  of  the  British  navy,  was  universally  receiv- 
ed in  France  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  so 
astonishing  were  the  exertions  of  the  republicans 
in  this  department  of  their  naval  preparations, 
that  a  sufficient  flotilla  was  assembled  at  Bou- 
logne, to  carry  over  any  army  that  France  might 
see  proper  to  employ  in  this  desperate  enterprise. 
This  menacing  disposition,  and  the  mighty  pre- 
parations for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were  per- 
haps ultimately  advantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
The  evident  necessity  of  defending  the  country 
against  invasion,  obtained  a  ready  consent  to 
every  plan  which  could  be  proposed  for  its 
defence  ;  and  the  vast  reinforcements  to  its 
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military  strength,  collected  under  this  patriolic 
impulse,  placed  the  nation  on  so  proud  a  footing 
of  security,  that  people  no  longer  feared  the  visit 
of  their  'invaders,  but  felt  so  cunscious  of  their 
strength,  as  to  wish  the  enemy  to  try  an  experi- 
ment, which  would  probably  at  one  blow  destroy 
the  reputation,  and  annihilate  the  dominion  and 
power  of  Bonaparte. 

In  this  contest  Great  Britain  fairly  accepted 
the  challenge  thrown  out  by  France,  when  her 
government  vain-gloriously  asserted,  "  with 
conscious  pride,  that  England  alone  could  not 
maintain  a  struggle  against  France."*  The 
challenger  soon  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  auxiliary  states,  and  to  force  the  weaker 
powers  by  which  she  was  surrounded  to  engage 
in  her  quarrel.  Holland,  contrary  to  her  wishes, 
and  in  evident  violation  of  her  interests,  as  well 
as  the  Italian  republic,  were  compelled  to  be- 
come parties  with  France,  and  while  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  latter  were  severely 
injured,  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  deplore  the  loss  of  all  her 
West  Indian  colonies.  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
likewise  compelled  to  furnish  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  France  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  man- 
ner, that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  policy  or 
magnanimity  of  Great  Britain,  whether  those 
kingdoms  should  not  be  considered  as  involved 
in  direct  acts  of  hostility.  Independently  of 
these  measures,  which  the  French  government 
pursued  as  part  of  its  war  system;  a  step  was 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  which 
had  never  before  been  resorted  to  among  civilized 
nations,  and  which  has  always  been  protested 
against  as  an  act  of  barbarity  and  injustice. 
It  appeared  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Monitenr,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
government,  "  that  two  English  frigates  had 
captured  two  merchant  vessels  in  the  bay  of 
Audierne,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  in  manifest  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations."  In  consequence  of  which,  a  decree, 
signed  by  the  first  consul,  was  issued,  directing 
that  "  all  the  English,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  sixty,  or  persons  holding  any  commissions  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  are  at  present  in 
France,  shall  immediately  be  considered  pri- 
soners of  war,  to  answer  for  those  citizens  of  the 
republic  who  may  have  been  arrested,  and  made 
prisoners,  by  the  vessels  or  subjects  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  previous  to  any  declaration  of 
war."  In  virtue  of  this  decree,  all  the  nobility, 
commercial  travellers,  and  others,  subjects  of  his 
majesty  the  King  of  England,  who  had  incau- 
tiously put  themselves  within  the  reach  of  Bona- 
parte in  France,  and  who  were  engaged  in  tra- 
velling through  any  of  those  countries  occupied 
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prisons,  or  confined  to  particular  places,  as  pri 

soners  of  war  upon  their  parole,  and  not  allowed  CHAP.  I. 
to  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  them.  And 
this  flagitious  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
of  natural  hospitality,  was  further  aggravated  by 
a  perfidious  promise  previously  m'ade  to  the 
English  subjects,  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  government  after  the  departure 
of  the  British  ambassador,  as  extensively  as 
during  his  residence  at  Paris. 

In  Europe,  the  naval  campaign  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very 
brilliant  exploits.  On  the  14th  of  September, 
however,  the  port  and  town  of  Graville  were 
successively  attacked  by  Sir  James  Saumarez  ; 
on  which  occasian  the  pier  was  demolished,  and 
a  number  of  vessels,  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  destroyed.  On  t\\e  same  day,  the 
town  and  fort  of  Dieppe  were  bombarded  by 
Captain  Owen,  in  the  Immortalite  frigate,  with 
the  Theseus  and  Sulphur  bombs,  under  his  com- 
mand. The  Dutch  ports,  from  the  Zandvoort, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem,  to  Scheveningen, 
were  also  severely  bombarded  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  many  vessels  destroyed.  These 
attacks,  though  not  productive  of  any  important 
consequences,  were  very  properly  made  at  this 
period  ;  and  while  England  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  a  pigmy  flotilla,  it  was  politic  to 
keep  up  the  dread  which  her  navy  had  inspired, 
and  prove  to  the  invaders  that  we  were  active 
and  vigilant  at  every  point. 

In  closing  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable  years  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  it 
may  he  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  a  sin- 
gular negociation  which  took  place  at  Warsaw, 
arising  ont  of  an  overture  made  by  the  first 
consul  te  Louis  XVIII.  for  the  resignation  of 
that  monarch's  right  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  related  by 
Monsieur,  brother  to  the  king: — 

"  On  the  26th  of  February,  of  the  current  year,  (f803) 
a  personage  of  prominent  distinction,  employed  by  high 
authority,  waited  on  the  King  of  France  at  Warsaw,  and 
verbally  made  to  his  majesty,  in  terms  the  most  respectful, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  urgent,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  him  who  urged  them,  the  most  persuasive,  the  astonishing- 
proposal  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  and  te  re- 
quire the  same  renunciation  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Bourbon :  the  envoy  moreover  ob- 
served, that,  as  a  price  of  this  sacrifice,  Bonaparte  would 
secure  indemnities  to  his  majesty,  and  even  a  splendid 
establishment.  His  majesty,  strongly  animated  by  that 
sentiment  which  the  hand  of  adversity  is  never  able  to 
obliterate  from  elevated  souls,  and  which  makes  him 
cling  as  tenaciously  to  his  rights  as  he  does  to  the  hap- 
piness of  France,  immediately  wrote  the  following  answer, 
which  he  delivered,  on  the  28th  of  February,  to  the  person 
who  was  deputed  to  him  : — 


*  View  of  the  State  of  the  French  Republic,  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body,  Feb.  23,  1803. 
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BOOK  HI.  ANSWER  OF  THE  KING. 

"  I  am  far  from  being  inclined  to  confound  M. 
Bonaparte  with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I  think 
highly  of  his  valour,  and  of  his  military  talents.  Neither 
do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  many  aels  of  his  administration  ; 
for  whatever  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  my  people,  shall 
always  be  dear  to  my  heart.  He  is  deceived,  however, 
if  he  imagines  that  he  can  induce  me  to  forego  my  claims, 
for  otherwise  he  himself  would  confirm  and  establish 
them,  could  they  be  called  in  question,  by  the  very  step  he 
has  now  taken. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Almighty  respecting  my  race  and  myself,  but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased  I  should  be  born.  As 
a  Christian,  I  shall  continue  to  fulfil  these  obligations  to 
my  last  breath.  As  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  imitate  his  example  by  respecting  myself — even 
in  captivity  and  chains.  As  successor  of  Francis  I.  I 
shall  at  least  aspire  to  say  with  him—'  We  have  lost  every 
thing  but  our  honour.'  " 

(Signed)  "  LOUIS." 

"  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  king  wrote  to  Monsieur, 
acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed,  and  instructing 
Vim  to  make  known  the  same  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
who  were  in  England,  taking  charge  himself  to  inform 
such  of  them  respecting  it  who  do  not  reside  ID  that  coun- 
try. On  the  22d  of  April,  Monsieur  called  a  meeting  of 
the  princos,  who  with  equal  alacrity  anil  unanimity  signed 
an  adhesion  to  the  answer  of  the  king  of  the  28th  of 
February." 

The  emissary  employed  on  this  singular 
mission  was  said  to  be  the  commandant  De 
Meyer,  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  service,  and 
engaged  in  this  uegociation  by  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  first  consul.  The 
overture  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  persons 
of  discernment,  that  Bonaparte,  having  deter- 


mined to  extinguish  even  the  name  of  republic 
in  France,  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple,  and 
Ihe  events  of  the  following  year  gave  to  those 
conjectures  the  stamp  of  historical  confirmation. 
In  reviewing  the  principal  occurrences  of 
the  war,  as  developed  within  the  present  year, 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  while  Great  Britain 
was  prosecuting  the  contest,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  open  and  legitimate  hostility,  the  first  belli- 
gerent proceedings  of  the  enemy  violated  the 
acknowledged  rights,  and  the  long  established 
law  of  nations.  Contrary  to  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples upon  which  former  wars  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  which  were  respected  even  by  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  was  immediately  over-run 
by  the  devastating  armies  of  the  enemy.  The 
neutrality  of  Germany  was  thus  infringed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  existing  engagements,  and 
in  defiance  of  those  powers  by  which  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  guaran- 
teed. The  faith  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
hospitality  were  also  most  flagrantly  violated 
in  the  detention  of  our  unsuspecting  country- 
men in  France  ;  and  the  measures  taken  by  that 
government  to  involve  other  countries  in  their 
quarrel,  and  to  subject  neutral  states  to  the 
ruinous  effects  of  war,  form  an  aggregate  of 
violence  and  injustice  ill  according  with  those 
lofty  professions  of  "  moderation,"  and  scru- 
pulous regard  to  "  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,"  by  which  the  French  government, 
in  their  declaration  of  the  20th  of  May,  pro- 
fessed to  be  actuated, 
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Great  Britain,  menaced  with  invasion  from 
without,  and  agitated  by  the  intrigues  of  power- 
ful and  adverse  parties  within,  presented,  at  this 
period,  a  singular  and  interesting  object  of  con- 
templation. The  organization  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  military  force,  collected  for  the  gene- 
ral defence  and  security  of  the  empire,  did  not  by 
any  means  occupy  the  exclusive  attention  of  go- 
vernment. A  system  of  blockade  was  promptly 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
vain-gloriously  held  the  language  of  menace, 
saw  forces,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion or  chastisement,  confined  to  their  own  coasts, 
and  the  vessels  by  which  the  invaders  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  England,  compelled  to  navigate  the 
shores  of  France,  under  the  protection  of  land 
batteries  and  flying  artillery.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  exertions,  which  enabled  the  country, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  to  hurl  defiance 
in  the  face  of  her  enemy,  and  even  to  assail  the 
assailants,  the  proceedings  of  ministers  were 
exposed  to  much  severity  of  censure,  and  a 
design  was  formed  to  remove  them  from  their 
stations,  and  to  place  in  their  stead  a  new  admi- 
nistration, composed  of  statesmen,  more  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  than 
for  the  harmony  of  their  views,  or  the  uniformity 
of  their  political  principles. 

The  party  in  the  senate  most  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  existing  administration,  was  the 
new  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament,  and  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whigs,  or 
old  opposition,  though  they  had  supported  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  felt  no  cordiality  towards  a 
ministry,  who  had,  as  they  conceived,  again 
involved  the  country  in  an  unnecessary  war. 
And  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  relaxing  that 
"  constant,  active,  and  zealous  support,"  which 
had.  been  promised  to  Mr.  Addington,  were  no 
longer  to  be  classed  among  the  supporters  of  the 
(No.  30.) 
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measures  of  his  government.  Against  so  for-  BOOK  in. 
midable  a  phalanx,  no  minister,  however  pure  his 
intentions,  or  commanding  his  talents,  could 
hope  to  oppose  a  successful  resistance ;  and 
therefore,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the 
year  1803,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Addington  made  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  return  of  the  ex-minister 
to  the  official  situation  he  formally  held  in  the 
administration.  This  negociation  had  proceed- 
ed pretty  nearly  towards  its  close,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
intimated,  that  in  the  general  arrangement  for  a 
new  administration,  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  submit  to  his  majesty,  he  should  include  the 
Lords  Grenville  and  Spencer,  with  other  noble- 
men and  honourable  personages,  who  had  disap- 
proved of  every  measure  of  Mr.  Addington's 
government,  and  who  were  in  effect  adverse  to 
the  whole  spirit  and  principle  of  his  administra- 
tion. With  this  proposal  it  was  impossible  that 
ministers  should  comply — the  negociation  was  at 
an  end,  and  with  it  every  prospect  of  future  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  government,  constituted  as 
it  at  present  was,  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
adherents. 

In  this  state  of  parties,  parliament  assem- 
bled on  the  22d  of  November,  1803.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  his  majesty,  addressing 
himself  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  said  : — 

"  Since  I  last  met  you  in  parliament,  it  has  been  my 
chief  object  to  carry  into  effect  those  measures,  which  your 
wisdom  had  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  these 
preparations  I  have  been  seconded  by  the  voluntary  exer- 
tions of  all  ranks  of  my  people,  in  a  manner  that  has,  if 
possible,  strengthened  their  claims  to  my  confidence  amf 
affection  :  they  have  shewn  that  the  menaces  of  the  enemy 
have  only  served  to  rouse  their  native  hereditary  spirit ; 
and  that  all  other  considerations  are  lost  in  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  make  those  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom  demand,  at  this  important  and 
critical  juncture."  After  congratulating  parliament  on  the 
accession  made  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  this  country  in 
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BOOK  III.  the   West  Indies  ;  and   on  the  happy  suppression  of  the 
_______  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  and  informing  them  that  a  convention 

CHAP  II  'la'^  been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  the  pur* 
^^^'^^J^  pose  of  adjusting  the  differences  which  had  arisen  with  that 
I  gQn  power,  his  majesty  proceeded  thus  : — "  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  shall  be,  as  it 
Las  ever  been,  my  first  object,  to  execute  as  becomes  me  the 
great  trust  committed  to  my  charge.  Embarked  with  ray 
brave  and  loyal  people  in  one  common  cause,  it  is  my  fixed 
determination,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  to  share  their  ex- 
ertions and  their  dangers  in  the  defence  of  our  constitution, 
our  religion,  our  laws,  and  our  independence.  To  the  activity 
and  valour  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  to  the  zeal  and  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  my  faithful  subjects,  I  confide  the  honour 
of  ray  crown,  and  all  those  valuable  interests  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  momentous  contest.  Actuated  by  these  senti- 
ments, and  humbly  imploring  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  look  forward  with  a  tirm  conviction,  that  if,  contrary 
to  all  just  expectation,  the  enemy  should  elude  the  vigilance 
of  my  numerous  fleets  and  cruisers,  and  attempt  to  execute 
their  presumptuous  threat  of  invading  our  coasts,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  to  their  discomfiture,  confusion,  and  disgrace  ; 
and  that  ours  will  not  only  be  the  glory  of  surmounting  the 
present  difficulties,  and  repelling  immediate  danger,  hut  tlie 
solid  and  permanent  advantage,  of  fixing  the  safety  and  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom  on  the  basis  of  acknowledged 
strength,  the  result  of  its  own  tried  energy  and  resources." 

The  Marqnis  of  Sligo  moved  the  address  in 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was  second- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  They  insisted 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  unanimity,  at  a 
moment  when  we  were  obliged  to  contend  with 
an  overbearing  and  vindictive  enemy,  avowing, 
as  his  object,  our  destruction.  On  the  present 
occasion  no  question  was  involved  on  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  ministers  for  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign  ;  the  topics  before  the  house  were  not 
matters  of  party  consideration  ;  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  matters  of  a  comprehensive,  general, 
and  important  kind.  One  passage  in  the  king's 
speech  was  noticed  as  deserving  peculiar  consi- 
deration, namely,  his  avowal  to  stand  forward  in 
defence  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
libarties  and  independence  of  his  faithful  people. 
To  a  communication  of  this  nature,  there  was  no 
heart  so  cold,  so  deadened  to  every  generous 
feeling,  as  not  to  beat  responsive.  Well  might 
his  majesty  rely  on  the  zeal  and  services  of 
his  people.  Should  such  a  contingency  ever  arise, 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  would  rush 
forward  and  interpose  its  myriads  between  his 
sacred  person  and  danger:  though  an  attack 
should  be  made  by  hosts  gorged  with  the  spoils 
and  blnod  »f  Europe,  the  result  would  be,  not 
only  security,  but  triumph  to  our  beloved  sove- 
reign, and  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live 
under  his  auspicious  government.  In  these  feel- 
ings the  house  so  entirely  acquiesced,  that  the 
address  was  carried  without  opposition. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  address  was 
proposed  by  the  Honourable  Cropley  Ashley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Borland,  and  carried  without 
any  amendment  being  proposed.  Mr.  Fox 
adverted  to  the  mediation  of  Russia,  which,  in 


the  last  session  of  parliament,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
did,  as  strongly  as  language  could  express,  pledge 
ministers,  as  not  only  ready  to  accept  if  offered, 
but,  if  not  offered,  directly  to  solicit.  Believing 
the  noble  secretary  to  have  been  sincere,  it  was 
naturally  expected,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  session,  and  after  such  an 
interval  had  taken  place,  that  his  majesty  would 
have  referred  to  the  subject  and  put  the  house  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  determining  how  far 
the  negociations  were  likely  to  lead  to  the  result 
which  was  in  view.  In  answer  to  these  observa- 
tions, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied, 
that  the  offices  of  mediation  had  been  offered  by 
the  court  of  Russia,  and  accepted  with  readiness 
and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants ;  but  although  discussions  of  the  greatest 
moment  were  in  consequence  commenced,  yet 
in  their  progress  they  did  not  assume  such  a 
shape  as  to  lead  to  any  probability  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  France. 

The  first  subject  of  high  importance  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  arose  out 
of  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  two  acts,  the  one  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  for  the  re-enactment  of  martial  law 
in  that  country.  He  declared  his  reluctance  to 
introduce  the  measures  now  proposed,  although 
he  was  of  opinion  that  no  man,  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  could  entertain  a  doubt  of 
their  necessity.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pro- 
pose any  measure  that  might  trench  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,or  on  any  of  those  blessings  which 
this  country  so  justly  valued  at  so  high  a  rate  ; 
"  But,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  "  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  destined  to  live,  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  our  lives,  our  liber- 
ties, or  our  possessions,  without  being  daily 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  our  privi- 
leges in  order  to  preserve  the  remainder — to 
sacrifice  the  best  blood  of  the  country  in  support 
of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to 
abridge  our  liberties,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  liberty  itself."  The  honourable 
secretary  then  proceeded  to  state  a  variety  of 
grounds  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
adopting  these  measures.  The  insurrection  in 
Dublin,  in  the  month  of  July  ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted ;  the  atrocities  which 
accompanied  it;  the  intelligence  of  which  govern- 
ment was  in  possession,  and  which  afforded  every 
reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  many  of  the  rebels,  and  particularly  of 
Emmctt,  their  principal  leader,  that  there  did 
exist  a  connection  between  the  conspirators  in 
Ireland  and  the  French  government,  through 
the  medium  of  Irish  traitors  resident  in  France; 
all  which  circumstances  supplied  abundant  mate- 
rials to  prove  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  inea-» 
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sures  now  proposed  for  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. He  conceived  it  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  that  government  should  not  be  left 
destitute  of  the  powers  necessary  to  meet  any 
emergency  ;  especially  as  it  was  well  known, 
from  what  had  already  occurred,  that  the  Irish 
government  would  not  abuse  the  extensive 
powers  that  it  was  now  proposed  should  be  dele- 
gated to  them. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  succeeded  Mr.  Yorke, 
and  dwelt  with  much  feeling  and  eloquence  on 
the  state  of  Ireland.  It  was,  he  said,  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  motion  ;  but  he  acknowledged 
that  he  should  have  voted  for  the  adoption  of 
these  measures  with  more  satisfaction,  if  minis- 
ters had  shewn  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  system 
of  government  in  Ireland,  more  congenial  to  the 
wishes,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  disapproved  of 
the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  claims,  on  the  pretext  that  the  time  was 
unfit.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  "  when,  in  the  estimation 
of  ministers,  the  proper  time  will  arrive  ;  for, 
from  their  conduct  hitherto,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  calculate  ;  they  have  been  ministers  dur- 
ing peace,  and  (luring  war;  during  rebellion, 
and  after  rebellion  has  been  put  down.  They 
have  in  fact  been  nearly  three  years  in  power, 
and  have  gone  through  every  variety  of  change 
and  circumstance,  and  yet,  to  them,  the  time  for 
considering  the  means  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  has  never  yet  arrived." 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  martial  law 
bill,  Mr.  Elliot  said,  that  on  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  act  on  the  principle  of  implicit  confi- 
dence in  any  government.  As  a  conscientious 
representative  of  the  people,  he  must  be  guided 
by  facts,  in  acceding  to,  or  op|x>sing  any  legis- 
lative ineas-are.  At  present  the  house  had  no 
facts  to  guide  their  judgment.  He  regarded  an 
application  to  parliament  for  extraordinary 
powers,  without  stating  any  grounds  whatever 
for  the  measure,  as  unwarrantable  and  un- 
constitutional. For  the  sake  of  justice,  for  the 
sake  of  policy,  from  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
the  house,  lie  conjured  ministers  not  to  preci- 
pitate the  passing  of  this  bill.  The  great  bene- 
fit resulting  from  the  union,  he  observed,  had 
been  described  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  imperial 
parliament  from  the  prejudices  of  a  local  legis- 
lature ;  but  if  the  Irish  were  to  experience  only 
measures  of  coercion,  if  their  interests  were  not 
to  be  gravely  and  impartially  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  they  could  never 
be  expected  to  feel  for  this  country  that  cordial 
attachment  which  was  so  infinitely  desirable. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted,  that  when  mar- 
tial law  was  enacted  in  1799,  two  reports  of  a 
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necessity    of  the  measure.     But  the  expediency  — 

of  such  reports  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  CHAP.  II. 
circumstances.  This  mode  of  presenting  inf'or-  v-~-v-««->' 
ination  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  public  might  1808 
often  be  advantageous  ;  occasions  however  might 
occur,  when  it  would  be  highly  impolitic,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  promulgate  such  reports. 
In  such  circumstances  he  thought  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  now  placed.  Government,  he 
said,  was  now  actively  and  successfully  engaged 
in  tracing  out  the  remotest  ramifications  of  the 
insurrection.  He  admitted  that  there  was  at 
present  less  visible  danger,  because  the  cause  of 
loyalty  had  received  a  vast  augmentation  ;  but 
there  were  still  many  traitorous  and  malignant 
spirits  in  Ireland,  bent  on  projects  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature.  To  counteract  their  views, 
and  to  defeat  their  designs,  the  present  bill,  as 
a  wise  measure  of  precautionary  power,  appeared 
to  him  both  politic  and  expedient. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  nearly  the  same  course 
of  argument  was  pursued,  in  discussing  the  bills 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
for  vesting  government  with  the  power  of  pro- 
claiming martial  law  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament;  and  in  both  houses  the 
bills  passed  into  laws  without  producing  a  divi- 
sion in  any  stage  of  their  progress. 

In  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  session,  the  opposition 
to  ministers  was  not  called  into  active  exercise  ; 
nor  had  all  the  parties,  of  which  that  opposition 
was  composed,  yet  appeared  in  array  against 
the  objects  of  their  censure ;  but  the  time  was 
now  approaching  when  their  attacks  were  to  be 
conducted  on  a  system  of  decided  co-operation, 
and  when  the  treasury  bench  itself  would  be 
carried  by  the  weight  of  the  hostile  column. 

The  debate  which  arose  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, on  the  motion  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
to  refer  the  army  estimates  to  a  committee  ef 
supply,  embraced  an .  extensive  view  of  the 
general  defence  of  the  country.  The  force  pro- 
posed to  be  voted  for  the  public  service,  amounted, 
for  guards  and  garrisons  in  the  united  kingdom, 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  men. 
The  embodied  militia  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 
And  the  volunteer  corps,  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  rank  and  file  in  the  united 
kingdom.  For  the  volunteer  force  of  the  country, 
it  was  proposed  to  vote  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  one  year  ; 
of  this  description  of  force,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman stated,  that  about  forty-five  thousand 
served  witiiout  pay,  including  forty  two  .housand 
five  hundred  infantry,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  first  reso» 
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BOOK  III  lution,   Mr.  Windham   rose,  and  in  a  long  and 

well-combined  speech,   attacked   the  whole  plan 

CHAP.  II.  of  government.  He  could  not  consider  the  pre- 
sent topic  without  noticing  the  general  conduct 
of  administration  ;  his  opinion  of  which  he  could 
not  better  describe  than  in  some  lines  which 
gentlemen  might  have  seen  written  on  the  win- 
dows of  inns,  where  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 
faults  of  men  and  women,  concluded,  most  un- 
generously and  ungallantly,  that 


-Men  have  many  faults ;  poor  women  hare  but  two  : 


There's  nothing  good  they  say,  n»r  nothing  right  they  do. 

These  lines,  however  bad  the  poetry,  and 
however  false  the  sentiment  in  its  original  appli- 
cation,  were,  he  was  sorry  to  say,   perfectly  de- 
scriptive of  his  opinion   of  his  majesty's  present 
ministers.  The  army  of  reserve,  he  asserted,  had 
cost,  in  bounty  money    alone,  one  million  pounds 
sterling,  not  granted   by  parliament,  but  levied 
in  a  manner  most  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
most  incommodious  to  the  public.     The  expense 
-of  the   •volunteers  was    estimated    at   about  one 
million    to    government}    and    an   equal  sum  to 
themselves.      Hence  these  two   descriptions   of 
force  had  been   attended  with  an  expense  to  the 
nation  of  about  three  millions.     Taking  the  po- 
pulation of  the  united  kingdom  at  about  fifteen 
.millions,  he   should  expect  our  military   estab- 
lishment    to    amount   to    about    f'ouV    hundred 
thousand;  but  it  far  exceeded  this  number;  it 
amounted  to  half  a  million  at  least.     This  was  a 
splendid   armament,  and,   in   point  of  numbers, 
more  than  adequate  to  repel  any  force  which  the 
enemy  could  bring  against  us.     But  it  was  pro- 
per to   inquire,  of  what   this  fabric  consisted  ? 
How   much  of  it  was  real  masonry,  and   what 
portion  of  it  was  mere  lath  and  plaster  ? — not  dis- 
tinguishable perhaps  by  the  common  eye,  from 
the  solid  structure,  and  seeming  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  front,  but  no  more  the  same  in 
reality,  than  one  of  the  new  temporary  barracks, 
of  which  they  might  expect   to   hear  so  much 
soon,  was   to  be  considered  as  a  building  of  the 
same  sort  as   St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  Windham  contended,  that  though  men  were 
never  more  eager  to  come  forward,  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  the  country  had  not  been  properly  di- 
rected. It  was  absurd,  he  said,  to  train  volunteers 
to  act  with  troops  of  the  line.     An  officer,  unless 
secure   of  his   troops,    would  jiot   attempt   any 
difficult  enterprise.     He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
volunteers,  instead  of  being  disciplined  to  act  in 
the  line,  should  be  employed  to  hover  about  the 
foe,  in  order,  in  this  manner,  the  more  effectually 
to  harass  and  annoy  him  ;  and  he  illustrated  the 
success  with  which  this  mode  of  attack  might  be 
conducted,   by  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne. 
With   respect  to   the    military  strength    of   the 
kingdom,  he  maintained,  that  if  the  volunteers, 
the  militia,  anil  the  army  of  reserve,  except  (Lie 


few  that  had  entered  for  general  service,  were 
deducted  from  the  sum  total,  the  effective  force 
of  the  country  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means 
considerable.     The  regular  array,  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  he  considered  as  efficient  a  mi- 
litary body  as  any  troops  in  the  world.     In  the 
militia  too  there  were   many  good  troops,  pos- 
sessed of  every  requisite  but  experience.     With 
respect  to  the  army  of  reserve,  it  could  not  at  pre- 
sent be  considered  as  an  efficient   military  force, 
whatever  claim  time  might  give  it  to  that  desig- 
nation.    And  as  to  the  four  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  he  must  say,  that  these  corps  would 
be  for  ever    unsuited   to  the  sort  of  service  on 
which  it  was  intended  to  employ  them.     From 
this  general   view    of  the   army   that  had  been 
created,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  means  which 
the  population,    spirit,  and   disposition   of   the 
country  afforded,  had  been  grossly  abused ;  for, 
in  fact,  the  five  thousand  men  who  had  entered 
from   the   army   of  reserve   for   general  service, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  real  accession 
to  the  effective  force  of  the  country.      Having 
thus  detailed  his  objections  to  what  a  great  phi- 
losopher termed  the    living  instruments  of  our 
defence,    the  inanimate  instruments  of  security 
must  not  be  overlooked.     Under  this  head  Mr. 
Windham  ranged  the  erection  of  military  works, 
and  strongly  recommended    Martello  towers  in 
preference  to  redoubts.     He  complained  that  for 
the  defence  of  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  only 
sixteen  pieces  of    cannon  and  one    regiment  of 
militia  had  been  provided  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  that  the  town  of  Yarmouth  was  the  de- 
fence of  the  road  of  Yarmouth,  and  consequently 
of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  England.    This  he  re- 
garded as  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  judi- 
cious system  of  defence  ;  since  it  thus  appeared, 
notwithstanding  their  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  that  ministers  had  left  the  kingdom  in 
many  places  in  a  state  of  great  insecurity.     He 
next  proceeded  to  remark  upon   the  impropriety 
of  supplying  the  army  of  reserve  by  substitutes, 
and   concluded  by  declaring,    that  the   present 
ministers  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Secretary  Yorke  replied  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  a 
very  spirited  and  argumentative  manner,  defended 
the  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  system.  One  great 
object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  was  to  demonstrate 
the  capability  of  improvement  of  which  the 
volunteer  corps  were  susceptible  ;  and  he  took 
occasion  to  suggest  those  means  which  appeared 
to  him  best  calculated  to  advance  that  object. 
He  looked  upon  the  regular  army  as  the  great 
rallying  point  to  which  the  volunteers  must  have 
recourse,  by  whose  example  they  must  be  re- 
gulated, and  by  whose  experience  they  must  be 
guided.  Of  the  amount  of  the  volunteer 
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he  saw  no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  in  tlieir  dis- 
tribution he  could  have  wished  that  their  num- 
bers had  been  greater  in  the  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  maritime  coast.  The  object  he  had  more 
immediately  in  view,  was  to  render  this  force, 
the  existence  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
not  merely  a  nominal  force,  but  an  efficient  and 
permanent  army.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  de- 
sirous that  all  the  volunteer  companies  should 
be  brought  to  act  in  battalions,  and  whenever  it 
could  be  accomplished,  in  brigades,  lie  also 
proposed,  to  give  to  every  battalion  the  assistance 
of  a  field-officer,  and  an  adjutant;  such  officers 
still  retaining  their  rank  and  pay  in  the  army. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  days  for  which 
the  corps  should  be  exercised,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  about  fifty  days  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
next,  year,  and  forty  for  each  succeeding  year. 
The  expense  arising  from  the  field-officers  and 
adjutants,  he  estimated  at  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  of  the 
allowance  to  such  volunteers  as  might,  from 
their  circumstances,  be  obliged  to  accept  of  pay, 
at  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
more,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  And  if,  for  that  sum,  a 
force  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men  could 
be  maintained  in  gradual  and  efficient  improve- 
ment, he  affirmed,  that  this  would  be  the  cheapest 
item  in  the  whole  of  the  public-  expenditure. 
Looking,  as  we  ought  to  look,  to  a  protracted 
contest,  we  ought  to  provide  the  means  for 
maintaining  it  for  a  length  of  time.  It  should 
be  the  great  object  of  the  government  to  pre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  from  languish- 
ing, lest  the  country  should  be  suddenly  called 
upon  to  meet  the  long  meditated  attack,  without 
being  drily  prepared  for  resistance.  Perhaps 
something  like  the  compulsory  act  of  last  ses- 
sion might  be  adopted  during  the  war,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  number,  and  the  punctual  at- 
tendance of  the  volunteers,  and  to  preserve  that 
subordination,  which  is  essential  to  progressive 
improvement.  As  to  the  sea  fencibles,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
pur  force  ;  and  this  description  of  service  brought 
into  activity  a  body  of  men,  who  being  chiefly 
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pilots  and  fishermen,  could  neither  be  employed  BOOK  III 

in  the  navy,  nor   permanently  takeii   from   their  

families.     Declining  to  enter  into  any  wider  field    CHAP.  II. 
of    discussion,    Mr.    Pitt  concluded  by  stating, 
that   at   the  proper   time  he  should  propose  the 
resolutions  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  an  animated  reply  to 
the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Windham  against 
the  army  of  reserve  and  the  volunteer  system, 
said,  that  out  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  men 
already  raised  for  the  army  of  reserve,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  had  entered  for  general 
service.  This  measure,  therefore,  which  had 
been  described  as  so  fatal  to  the  recruiting 
service,  had,  in  the  short  space  of  two  mouths, 
produced  nearly  as  many  men  for  the  general 
service  as  had  been  obtained  in  tke  preceding 
year  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  recruiting.  As  to 
the  objection  against  the  volunteer  service,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  any 
volunteer  corps  from  entering  into  the  militia, 
or  the  regular  army  ;  and  it  was  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  any  description  of  military  duty  ripened 
and  prepared  the  feelings  of  men  for  general 
service.  The  military  force  of  the  united  king- 
dom, his  lordship  observed,  was  naturally  di- 
vided into  troops  on  permanent  pay,  and  those 
liable  to  service  in  the  event  of  invasion.  Of 
the  first  description,  there  were  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  in 
Ireland,  fifty  thousand  men  ;  making  in  the 
whole,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  rank 
and  file.  The  effective  rank  and  file  of  the 
militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted 
to  eighty-four  thousand  men  ;  the  regular  force, 
to  ninety -six  thousand  ;  of  which  twenty-seven 
thousand  were  for  limited  service  ;  and  sixty-nine 
thousand,  at  this  moment,  disposable  for  general 
service.  The  next  grand  feature  of  our  military 
strength  consisted  in  the  volunteer  force,*  of 
which  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
accepted  and  arrayed,  were  at  present  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  Ireland,  it  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  ;  making  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  in  rank  and  file,  in  the  united  king- 
dom ;  to  which  were  to  be  added,  twenty-five 


*  LIST  (rf  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer   Corps. 


In  Vreal  Britain. 


In  Irelaxd. 


Effective  rank  and  file 341,687  (Captains 1,136 

Field-officers 1 ,246  |  Subalterns 2,206 

Captains     4,472  Sergeants 3,573 

Subalterns 9,918]  Drummers,  &C. l.iX'.Y 

Staff-officers      ...     1.100  !  Hank  and  file,  cavalry  10,277 

Sergeants,  Drummers,  &c.  21,520  Uank  and  file,  infantry 64,7*6 


379,943 . 


82,241 


Whitehall,  Dec.  9,  180J. 
(No.  30.) 


REGINALD  POLE  CAUEW, 


RETURN  of  the  Royal  Army  of  Reserve. 


No.  of 
Men. 

Re- 
jected. 

Dead. 

De- 
serted. 

Effcc. 
th'C. 
and 
pro. 

No. 
tine, 
inrff/rf 
catfw. 

Kng.  &  Wales 
Swtland  
Ireland  

26,739 
4,435 
6,189 

952 

58 

178 
3 

1,429 

271 
OKI 

24480 
4103 
5579 

9,004 
1,897 
4,52* 

37,363 

1,010] 

181 

2,O10 

34162 

u,«e 

Inspector-General's  Office,   Dec.  1 803. 

(Signed)  G.  HEWITT, 
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BOOK  III  thousand  sea  fencibles.     The  total  amount  of  the 

whole  military  force,  at  this  crisis,  stood  there- 

CHAP.  II.  fore  as  follows  : — 

1803  Mililia,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 84,000 

Regular  force,  for  general  service 69,000 

Regular  force,    for  limited  service 27,0(10 

Volunteer  force,  in  Great  Britain  340,000 

Volunteer  force,    in  Ireland 70,000 

Sea  fencibles  25,000 


Total,    rank  and  file 615,000 


If  to  this  number  officers  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  added,  the  whole  amount  of  our  mili- 
tary force,  exclusive  of  various  auxiliary  means 
of  defence,  would  not  be  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  !  The  more  regular  part  of 
this  army  might  be  considered  as  uncondi- 
tionally disposable  for  active  service ;  since  the 
other  description  of  force  could  be  employed  to 
relieve  it  from  those  detached  services,  which, 
in  general,  occasion  so  serious  a  deduction  from 
the  fighting  men  of  an  army.  Without  entering 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  several  classes  of 
ships,  of  which  the  navy  was  at  present  com- 
posed, his  lordship  supposed  it  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  state  to  the  committee,  that  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine ;  and  that,  in  aid  of  the 
regular  navy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  coast,  an  armed  flotilla,  consisting  of  eight 
hundred  craft  of  all  descriptions,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  noticing  the  exertions  of  the  ordnance 
department,  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  present  ar- 
mament, his  lordship  stated,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  there  had  been  issued 
three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  muskets,  six- 
teen thousand  pistols,  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
pikes.  The  field-train  also,  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  was  increased  from  three  hundred  and 
Sfty-six  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  completely  appointed,  and  brigaded 
under  experienced  officers ;  and  the  stores,  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service, 
bad  been  nearly  doubled.  His  lordship,  in  con- 
clusion, expressed  bis  full  concurrence  witli  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  opinion,  that  the  apparent  abandon- 
ment of  invasion,  or  even  the  failure  of  any 
attempt  on  our  coast,  should  never  induce  us 
to  relax  in  our  vigilance,  or  in  our  exertions. 
True  wisdom  left  us  no  alternative,  but  to  place 
the  security  of  these  realms  on  such  a  basis  of 
internal  strength,  as  should  for  ever  put  to  rest 
the  question  of  invasion. 

Mr.  Fox  very  much  applauded  the  zeal  and 
patriotism  of  the  volunteers,  but  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  believe,  th^v  they  were  suscep- 
tible of  any  thing  like  the  efficiency  of  a  regular 
force.  If  the  rumour  of  invasion  (which  he  con- 
ceived was  not  so  likely  to  be  attempted,  and  if 


attempted,  not  so  practicable  as  was  generally 
imagined)  should  subside,  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar army  ought  by  no  means  to  be  employed  on 
foreign  expeditions,  and  the  safety  of  the  empire 
intrusted  to  the  volunteers.  For,  if  invasion, 
under  such  circumstances,  were  attempted,  there 
would  indeed  be  serious  grounds  of  apprehension 
and  alarm. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  after 
Mr.  Fox,  and,  in  reply  to  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  volunteers,  expressed  by  that  honourable 
gentleman,  stated  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moira, 
the  commander  -  in  -  chief  in  Scotland,  and  of 
Lord  Cathcart,  the  present  commander-in-chicf 
in  Ireland.  These  great  military  authorities 
were  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  steadiness  and 
discipline  of  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Dublin,  that  they  had  given  them  an  uncondi- 
tional assurance,  that  they  would  conduct  them 
with  confidence  against  the  enemy. 

On  the  12 th  of  December,  Mr.  Hobhousc 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  with  tbe  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  army  estimates, 
when,  after  an  animated  discussion,  in  which 
Colonel  Crawfurd  took  a  leading  part,  the  re- 
solutions of  the  committee  were  severally  put 
and  agreed  to.  No  other  business,  coming  within 
the  range  of  general  history,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  either  house  of  parliament  up  to  the  20th 
of  December,  on  which  day  an  adjournment 
took  place  to  the  1st  of  February. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess,  the  oppon- 
ents of  administration  were  engaged  in  unceasing 
endeavours  to  form  a  systematic  co-operation,  for 
the  purpose  of  displacing  the  existing  servants  of 
the  crown  ;  and  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
it  was  publicly,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
authority,  announced,  that  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  agreed  on  a  plan 
of  concert,  for  effectuating  that  intention  ;  and  it 
was  more  than  intimated,  that  their  operations 
would  be  seconded  and  promoted  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
While  the  certainty  of  a  coalition,  and  the  pro- 
bable course  of  political  discussion  to  be  pur- 
sued, deeply  engaged  the  public  attention,  a 
new  and  unexpected  event  arose,  which,  by  its 
predominant  interest,  seemed  for  a  while  to 
damp,  and  almost  to  extinguish  the  ardour 
which  the  intended  attack  on  ministers  had 
created. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  it  was  publicly 
announced,  by  an  official  bulletin,  issued  from 
tbe  palace  of  St.  James's,  that,  on  that  day,  his 
majesty  was  much  indisposed  ;  and  a  succession 
of  similar  notices  left  little  doubt  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  complaint.  The  alarm  and  con- 
sternation thus  excited  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  whole  empire,  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  dreadful  visitation  of  1789  was  present  to 
every  mind.  The  disquietudes  of  that  period, 
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and  the  height  to  which  the  differences  of 
opinion,  both  in  parliament,  and  in  the  public 
mind,  had  proceeded,  on  the  mode  to  be  adopted 
for  supplying  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  constitution,  were  re- 
collected with  increased  dismay  and  apprehen- 
sion. No  provision  had  been  made  by  the  wis- 
dom of  parliamcttt  on  that  occasion,  or  on  the 
more  recent  alarm  in  1801,  to  meet  the  incon- 
veniences necessarily  attendant  on  a  similar 
calamity,  and  the  present  portentous  situation 
of  the  country  seemed  to  demand  the  constant 
and  unremitting  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
majesty.  On  the  2.7th  of  February,  twelve 
days  after  the  notification  of  his  majesty's  ill- 
ness, the  first  bulletin  appeared,  which  could  be 
said  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  its  favourable  or 
speedy  termination.  This  consolatory  informa- 
tion was  followed,  on  the  29th,  by  the  declara- 
tions in  parliament  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  "  that  there  was  no  necessary  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  functions ;"  but  this  asser- 
tion was  deemed  unsatisfactory.  And  it  was  not 
till  the  9th  of  March,  that  the  apprehensions  of 
a  loyal  and  affectionate  people  were  dissipated, 
by  the  assurance  of  the  lord  chancellor,  given 
in  his  place,  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
"  that  he  had  conceived  it  proper  and  necessary 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  sovereign, 
at  which  due  discussion  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  the  bills  submitted  for  the  royal  as- 
sent ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  to  aver,  that  the 
result  of  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion, 
fully  justified  him  in  announcing  his  majesty's 
assent  to  the  bills  specified  in  the  royal  commis- 
sion."  This  communication  was  received  with 
general  joy  throughout  the  country,  and  the  re- 
covery of  his  majesty  was  hailed  as  a  national 
blessing,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and 
weighty  difficulties  in  which  the  empire  was,  at 
the  present  moment,  involved. 

During  this  period,  the  conflicts  of  parties 
had  not  subsided,  and  motions  were  made,  and 
others  announced  as  in  preparation,  which  were 
likely  to  try  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  efforts  re- 
lated to  Ireland.  Admiral  Berkeley  had,  before 
the  recess,  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  late  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
relation,  General  Fox,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  from  all  blame  on  that  occasion ;  but 
minister?  having  given  him  the  most  explicit 
assurances,  that  they  never  intended  to  criminate 
that  officer,  or  to  impute  to  him  any  negligence 
on  that  unhappy  occasion,  he  waved  his  intended 
motion. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  Sir  Join)  Wrot- 
tesley  made  a  motion  for  the  house  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
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insurrection  of  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  previous  

conduct  of  the  Irish  government,  so  far  as  related  CHAP.  If. 
to  that  insurrection.  This  motion  was  supported  V"77C7"'/ 
by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Earl  Temple,  Mr. 
Windham,  General  Tarleton,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
Lord  de  Belaquiere,  and  Mr.  Grey  ;  and  opposed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Archdall,  M*.  Daw- 
son,  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  Mr.  Dallas,  the  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Tierney,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Colonel  Hutchinson,  on  the 
ground  that  the  intent  of  the  motion  was  to 
attack  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  a  time  when  his  whole 
attention  was  occupied  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  debate,  which  was 
conducted  with  great  animation,  and  some  de- 
gree of  asperity,  was  protracted  till  near  iive 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when,  on  a 
division  of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to 
eighty-two  voices. 

An  act  of  justice,  not  only  unresisted,  but 
even  called  for  by  the  general  opponents  of  ad- 
ministration, took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  by  an  act,  settling 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  on 
the  family  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  illustrious 
victim  of  the  23d  of  July.  By  this  act,  eight 
hundred  a  year  was  settled  upon  his  widow  for 
life,  and  after  her  death  upon  her  son,  bearing 
the  title  of  Lord  Kilwarden;  and  four  hundred 
a  year  on  the  two  daughters  of  the  deceased 
chief  justice  ;  the  annuity  to  commence  from  the 
memorable  night  of  their  unfortunate  parent's 
massacre. 

Although  the  restriction  of  the  issues  of 
cash  by  the  bank  of  Ireland  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  measure  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England, 
yet,  when  this  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  13th  of  February,  it 
occasioned  an  animated  debate,  and  called  forth 
a  maiden  speech  from  Lord  Henry  Petty,  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  which 
his  lordship  displayed  considerable  talents,  both 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  and  a  public 
financier. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  presented  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  announcing  a  voluntary  offer  of  the 
Irish  militia  to  extend  their  services  to  Great 
Britain,  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

G.  R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  house 
of  commons,  that  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
anil  prirates,  of  the  several  regiments  ef  the  militia  of 
Ireland,  have  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  their  services, 
to  be  employed  in  Great  Britain  during1  the  war.  His 
majesty  has  received  with  great  satisfaction  this  striking 
proof  of  their  affection  and  attachment  towards  his^erson 
and  government,  and  of  their  patriotic  zeal  for  the  general 
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BOOK  1H,  interests   of  his  united  kingdom  ;   and  conceiving  that  his 
•        being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  this  distinguished  instance 
C'BAP.   II.    of  public  spirit  may  be  attended   with  the  most   important 
advantages  at  the  present  conjuncture,  he  recommends  it  to 
ms  fa'1'1'11'   commons,  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  may 
enable  him  to  accept  the  services  of  such  parts  of  the  mili- 
tia  forces  of  Ireland  as  may  voluntarily  offer  their  services 
to  be  employed  in  Great  Britain,  for  such  time,  anil  to  such 
extent,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament   may    seem    ex- 
pedient." 

Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  message, 
an  address,  grounded  on  its  recommendation,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Yorke  ;  and  bills  ultimately  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  accept  the  services  of  the  Irish  militui,  and  to 
raise  ten  thousand  additional  militia  in  Ireland. 

While  these  measures  were  proceeding  in 
their  respective  stages,  a  systematic  attack  on 
the  ministry  was  pursued  by  al!  the  parties  in 
opposition,  through  the  medium  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the 
empire.  This  opposition  was  most  particularly 
displayed  in  the  progress  of  a  bill  to  explain, 
amend,  and  consolidate  the  provisions  contain- 
ed in  the  general  acts  relative  to  the  yeomanry 
and  volunteer  corps  of  the  united  kingdom,* 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  on  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  this  bill,  explained  its  scope  and 
object.  In  introducing  this  measure,  he  depre- 
cated all  party  animosity  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  explained,  that  the  concern  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  that  had  been  enter- 
tained, relative  to  the  powers  of  volunteers  to 
resign  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  secondly,  to  vest 
the  appointment  of  volunteer  officers  in  the 
crown,  and  not  in  the  corps  themselves.  After 
pointing  out  a  variety  of  alterations  which  he 
proposed  in  the  manner  of  granting  the  exemp- 
tions, he  submitted  to  the  assembly,  whether  it 
was  not  better,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  continue  the  volunteer  system,  even  with  all 
its  necessary  defects,  than  to  abandon  it,  in 
order  to  find  out  some  other  kind  of  defence, 
that  might  indeed  sound  better  in  theory,  but 
which  would  turn  out  much  worse  in  practice. 
The  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  house  of 
commons  occasioned  several  animated  debates, 
and  several  divisions,  in  which  the  majorities 
were  in  general  flattering  to  ministers.  In  the 
lords,  the  bill  encountered  a  warm  opposition, 
particularly  from  Lords  Gnnville  and  Spencer, 
who  proposed  several  amendments,  which  were 
rejected  by  considerable  majorities.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  the  proposi- 


tion  was  negatived   without  a  division,  and  the 
volunteer  consolidation  bill  was  finally  enacted. 

The  course  of  debate  on  the  volunteer  bill 
was  interrupted  by  a  motion  of  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  before  given  notice,  on  a  subject  of  much 
higher  interest — the  naval  defence  of  the  country  ; 
a  question  which  was  expected  more  than  any 
other  to  try  the  strength  of  ministry,  and  even  to 
shake  their  power  to  its  foundation.  This 
motion  was  introduced  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  began  by  expressing  his  expecta- 
tion, that  part  of  the  documents  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  call  for,  would  be  granted  by 
ministers  without  resistance.  His  first  motion, 
he  said,  would  ba  for  an  address,  requesting  that 
his  majesty  would  order  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  of  the 
line,  and  smaller  vessels,  in  commission  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1793,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1801,  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  1803, 
specifying  the  service  in  which  they  were  respec- 
tively employed.  He  made  his  motion  from  a 
conviction,  that  if  the  papers  were  granted,  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  of  that  description 
of  our  naval  force,  fit  to  repel  the  actual 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  was,  at  the  present 
moment,  much  inferior,  and  less  adequate  to  the 
exigency  of  the  danger,  than  at  any  period  in 
former  times.  If  these  documents  were  granted, 
his  next  motion  would  be  i'or  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tracts made,  and  the  orders  given  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  in  1793,  1797,  and  1803,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  gun  vessels  to  be  built, 
distinguishing  the  time  at  which  each  contract 
was  made,  the  period  in  which  it  was  to  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  amount  of  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  its  performance.  This  account 
would  shew  the  opinion  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
rality  on  the  subject,  and  would  also  afford  the 
means  of  comparing  our  naval  strength  in  this 
respect,  as  it  actually  existed,  with  what  it  was 
in  former  instances,  and  tend  most  essentially  to 
promote  that  end  for  which  we  could  not  be  too 
zealous  in  our  wishes — the  security  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  since  the  present  lords  of 
the  admiralty  came  into  office,  only  two  ships  of 
the  line  had  been  contracted  for  in  the  merchant's 
yards,  and  his  next  motion  should  therefore 
be,  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list 
of  such  ships  as  hat!  been  built  in  the  king's 
yards  in  1793,  and  in  1801.  On  the  subject  of 
manning  the  navy,  he  observed,  that  in  the 
former  war  we  set  out  with  sixteen  thousand 
men,  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  they  were 
increased  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  thousand, 
including  marines.  In  the  present  war  we 


*  A  short  time  before   the  introduction  of  this  bill,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's attorney-general,  Lad  decided  that  a  volunteer  was  at  liberty  to  resign  whenever  he  might  think  proper. 
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started  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  had  all  the 
great  advantages  arising1  from  an  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  yet,  at 
the  end  oi'  the  year,  our  naval  force  did  not  exceed 
eighty-six  thousand  men.  Thus  in  the  first  year 
of  the  former  war,  we  had  an  increase  of  sixty 
thousand  seamen,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  war,  an  augmentation  of  only  thirty-six 
thousand. 

Mr.  Tierney,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  expres- 
sed his  surprise,  that  a  motion  of  inquiry,  tending1 
to  a  censure  of  the  admiralty,  should  be  proposed 
.just  at  a  time  when  all  the  enemy's  ports  were 
sealed  up,  our  commerce  protected  in  every 
direction,  and  our  trade  prosperous  in  an  unex- 
ampled degree  ;  and  that  a  motion  with  such  an 
object  should  proceed  from  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who,  at  no  remote  period,  had  been 
unbounded  in  his  eulogiums  on  the  capacity  and 
talents  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  whom  he  had 
described  as  the  only  person  fitted  for  the 
situation  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Mr. 
Tierney  objected  strongly  to  the  production  of 
the  papers  required,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  the  measure  could,  for  a  single 
instant,  be  entertained  by  the  house,  when  no 
cause,  no  single  fact,  was  brought  forward  to 
support  it ;  when  every  possible  energy  pervaded 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  over  which 
the  noble  lord  presided ;  when  naval  skill, 
vigilance,  and  activity,  were  displayed  in  every 
quarter,  and  when  the  best  officers  were  employ- 
ed in  every  direction,  with  the  highest  honour  to 
themselves,  and  the  most  decided  advantage 
to  their  country.  Mr.  Tierney  then  proceeded 
to  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  naval  means  of 
the  country,  both  for  defence  and  for  attack,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  grant  two 
of  the  papers  required,  but  to  resist  the  produc- 
tion of  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilberfbrce  felt  himself  impelled,  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  support  Mr.  Pitt's 
motions,  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  very  brilliant 
speech,  advocated  the  cause  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Fox  fully  concurred  in  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  but  ministers,  he 
said,  had  only  two  courses  that  they  could  with 
propriety  pursue ;  either  to  say  that  no  case 
whatever  had  been  made  out,  and  on  that  ground 
to  refuse  the  papers  altogether,  or  to  produce 
all  the  papers  that  could  be  reasonably  asked 
for,  and  upon  the  consideration  of  those  docu- 
ments, to  call  for  the  censure  or  aquittal  of  the 
house.  But  the  line  of  conduct  they  had  tnken 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  By  granting 
some  papers  and  refusing  others,  they  udrt»itt«5 
enough  to  countenance  the  supposition  of  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  naval  administration,  and  did 
(No.  31.) 


not  go  far  enough  to  let  that  suspicion  be  wiped  HOOK  ill 
away. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  several  hours,  Ctm>.  !'• 
and  turned  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  question, 
whether  it  would  be  more  demonstrative  of  high 
consideration  for  Earl  St.  Vincent,  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  motion  submitted  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
several  other  members,  spoke  against  the  motion  ; 
and  Sir  William  Curtis,  in  answer  to  a  charge 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  was  neglected., 
declared  that  it  wa^  never  so  well  protected  as 
at  the  present  moment.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were,  for  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ;  against  it,  two  hundred  and 
one  ;  constituting  a  majority  for  its  rejection  of 
seventy-one  voices. 

Another  measure,"  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  which  occasioned  very  ani- 
mated debates,  and  called  forth  all  the  strength  of 
the  rival  parties  in  parliament,  was  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  23d  of  April,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
whom  should  be  confided  the  revisal  of  the  seve- 
ral bills  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  with  in- 
structions to  consider  of  such  further  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  make  that  defence  more 
complete  and  permanent.  As  the  object  of  this 
motion  was  avowedly  to  displace  the  ministers, 
much  of  the  debate  turned  on  subjects  connected 
with  that  event.  The  conduct  of  administration 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Van;-ittart,  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  the  Attorney-general,  and 
Mr.  Tierney  ;  and  censured  by  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
coalesced  opposition.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  made  a  violent  attack  on 
ministers,  affirming,  that  after  twelve  months  of 
war,  preceded  by  a  peace  which,  by  their  own 
confession,  was  a  mere  notice  of  that  war,  they 
had  brought  forward  nothing  in  which  there 
had  not  been  a  variety  of  contradictions  in  the 
plans,  repugnances  in  the  measures,  and  imbe- 
cility in  the  execution.  At  a  late  hour  the  house 
divided,  when  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Fojfe 
motion  two  hundred  and  four  ;  against  it,  <wo 
'hundred  and  fifty-six  voices. 

Two  nights  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  opposed 
the  motion  for  the  speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
that  the  house  might  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  for  suspending  the  operation  of  the  army 
of  reserve  act;  on  which  occasion  the  ministerial 
majority  was  reduced  to  thirty  -seven,  the  mem- 
bers being  two  hundred  and  forty,  to  two  bun-' 
dred  and  three  voices. 

Ministers,    finding  it  impossible  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  country  against  sucli  an  over-* 
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liOOK.  Ill  whelming  opposition,  came  (o  the  resolution  to 

— make  a  tender  of  their  resignations  to  the  sove- 

II.  rejgn  In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords, 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Fox  had  so  recently 
made  in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  But, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  the  order  of  the  day  having 
been  read  for  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  in  considerable  agi- 
tation, and  intreated  the  noble  marquis  to  post- 
pone the  discussion,  pledging  his  character,  both 
as  a  minister  and  a  lord  of  parliament,  that  the 
reasons  by  which  he  was  induced  to  make  this 
application  were  sufficiently  cogent,  if  known  to 
the  noble  marquis,  to  gain  his  ready  acquies- 
cence; they  were,  however,  of  that  delicate  na- 
ture, that  he  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  duty 
from  disclosing  them.  The  Marquis  oi  Stafford, 
under  these  circumstances,  agreed  to  postpone 
his  intended  motion. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Mr.  Addington  opened  the  budget  for  the  year. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  expatiated  on 
the  advantages  which  had  already  been  found 
to  result  from  the  system  of  preventing  an 
augmentation  of  the  national  debt,  by  raising 
the  principal  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year. 
He  now  entered  into  a  very  detailed  statement, 
to  shew  that  the  war  taxes,  which  he  had  only 
calculated  last  year  at  nine  millions,  would  pro- 
bably produce  in  future  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  and  a  half;  and  that  the  permanent  taxes 
would  continue  as  productive  as  in  former  years. 
Among  the  ways  iind  means,  he  proposed  to  add 
a  million  a  year  to  the  war  taxes,  by  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  wine,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pounds  per  tun,  and  by  laying  a  duty  of  twelve 
and  three  quarters  on  all  imports,  except  tea, 
wine,  :jnd  cotton-wool.  The  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund  he  should  reckon  at  five  mil- 
lions, instead  of  six  and  a  hall',  at  which  he  had 
before  calculated  it ;  in  addition  to  which  he 
should  propose  a  loan  often  millions,  and  a  vote 
of  credit  '*f  two  millions  and  a  half.  The 
interest  off  the  loan,  and  the  one  per  cent,  for 
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its  extinction,  would  amount,  with  the  charges 
of  management,  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds ;  to  meet  which,  he 
should  propose  an  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties, 
which  would  give  an  addition  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually.  After  again  advert- 
ing to  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  finance, 
he  concluded  by  proposing  his  resolutions,  which 
were  agreed  to  in  the  committee.* 

The  intimation  given  by  Lord  Hawkesbury 
in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  was  followed  by  the  immediate  resignation 
of  a  part  of  the  existing  administration  ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  following  month,  a  communication 
from  his  majesty  was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lord  chancellor.  The  ele- 
vated oflice  of  prime  minister  was  at  this  time 
offered  to  Mr.  Pitt;  but  the  tender  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  with  express  stipulations  against 
the  revival  of  the  catholic  question,  and  against 
the  admission  into  the  cabinet  of  the  distinguish- 
ed leader  of  the  old  opposition.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  the  appointed  interview  took  place  between 
his  majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  which  occasion 
the  king  is  said  to  have  expressed  no  objection 
to  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Wiudham, 
or  indeed  to  any  of  their  friends,  with  one  excep- 
tion ;  arid  upon  this  point,  it  was  stated,  his 
majesty's  resolution  was  unalterably  fixed.  Mr. 
Pitt  hastened  to  communicate  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  king,  to  Lord  Greuvilie  ;  on 
which  his  lordship  observed,  that  without  Mr. 
Pox  was  included  in  the  new  administration,  and 
without  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  exclusion,  not  a  single  member  of  the  new 
opposition  could  accede  to  the  ministerial  ar- 
rangements. Mr.  Fox,  actuated  by  the  most 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  motives,  and 
losing  sight  of  all  personal  considerations,  pro- 
fessed his  desire  to  see  his  majesty  surrounded, 
at  the  present  crisis,  by  a  strong  administration, 
and  urged  the  members  of  the  old  and  the  new 
opposition,  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  feeling  or 
partiality  towards  him,  but  to  consult  only  the 
good  of  their  country.  Notwithstanding  this 
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liberal  arid  disinterested  advice,  many  of  the 
former  friends  and  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  refus- 
ed to  accept  of  power  without  the  support  of  the 
official  co-operation  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  conceiving  that 
much  mischief  had  already  resulted  to  the  state 
I'  from  placing  the  great  offices  of  government 
in  weak  and  incapable  hands  ;  and  that  no  hope 
of  any  effectual  remedy  for  these  mischiefs  could 
exist,  but  by  uniting  in  the  public  service  as 
large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  weight, 
talents  and  character,  to  be  found  in  public  men, 
of  all  descriptions,  and  without  any  exception.* 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  expressing  his  views  on  this  point  in 
the  house  of  commons,  some  days  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  administration,  said,  the  choice 
of  ministers  rested  wholly  with  the  crown.  This 
was  one  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  points 
of  our  monarchical  constitution.  With  reference 
to  Lord  Grenville,  and  several  other  persons 
for  whom  he  had  great  affection  and  esteem,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  declined  the 
assistance  and  co -operation  which  he  had  wished 
to  obtain ;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabinet  would,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  might  communicate  energy  to  his 
majesty's  councils,  contribute  to  produce  that 
decided  unity  of  operation  which  appeared  to  be 
so  extremely  desirable.  An  union  of  elements 
so  discordant,  might,  he  conceived,  have  produc- 
ed an  effect  very  different  from  what  was  hoped 
and  intended. 

The  peremptory  refusal  of  Lords  Grenville, 
Minto,  Fitzwilliam,  Carlisle,  and  Spencer,  and 
of  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  others,  to 
accept  any  situation  in  the  new  government, 
proved  extremely  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In 
this  emergency  he  was  obliged  to  court  the 
assistance  of  those  whom  he  had  so  lately  stig- 
matized as  the  imbecile  executors  of  their  own 
contradictory  and  repugnant  measures  ;  and  in 
forming  a  cabinet  of  eleven  persons,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  assigning  six  of  the  seats 
to  members  of  the  late  administration.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  continued  lord  president ; 
Lord  Kid  on.  chancellor  ;  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, lord  privy  seal ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
master  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
president  of  the  board  of  controul  for  India 
affairs.  Lord  Hawkesbury  also  continued  in  the 
cabinet,  although  he  changed  his  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  de- 
partment. In  this  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  constituted  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Addington  ;  Lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, which  office  had  bean  held  by  Earl  St. 
Vincent ;  Lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Hawkes- 


bury; Earl  Camden,  secretary  at  war  and  colo-  1>OOK  III 
nies,  vice  Lord  Hobart ;    and   Lord   Mulgrave,  — ~ — 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  ^       JV' 
in   the   cabinet,    vacated  by  the   resignation   of 
Lord  Pelham.     The  alterations  in  the  different 
public  offices  were, 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Dundas,  secretary  at  war,  rice,  Mr.  Bragge ; 
Ilight  Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  vice  Mr.  Tierney ; 
Right  Hon.  Gco.  Hose,  1  joint  paymasters  1  Mr.  Steel, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  C.  Somerset,  /  of  the  forces,  vice  }  Mr.  H.  Addington  ; 
Duke  of  Montrose,  joint  post-master-general,  vice  Lord  Auckland; 
William  Huskisson,  Esq.       \  secretaries  to  the  \  Mr.  Vansittart. 
Wm.  Sturges  Bourne,  Esq.    /     treasury,  vice  )  Mr.  Sargent. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  law  departments  in  both 
countries,  continued  unchanged. 

Any  predilections  which  might  be  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  the  new  administration,  were 
considerably  damped  by  the  evident  strength  of 
the  certain  opposition  with  which  it  was  to  be 
encountered,  and  by  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Addington  and  his  party  would  assist  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he 
had  helped  to  strengthen  the  opposition  formed 
against  them.  The  ex-minister  however,  had 
disclosed  no  such  intentions.  His  position,  in- 
deed, was  most  enviable  ;  his  entry  into  office 
was  a  sacrifice,  and  his  going  out  a  triumph. 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, very  opposite  opinions  had  been  enter- 
tained. A  mild  and  constitutional  exercise  of 
power  secured  in  the  approbation  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  independent  supporters, 
while  the  advocates  for  public  energy  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  a  system  of 
government  which  they  conceived  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the 
times.  By  a  kind  of  paradoxical  fatality,  the 
peace  made  by  Mr.  Addington  was,  by  many 
of  his  adversaries,  reprobated  as  a  national 
calamity,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  regarded 
as  a  public  benefit.  But  the  peace  of  Amiens 
stands  upon  an  equality  with  almost  all  the 
treaties  by  which  the  wars  of  this  country  have 
been  terminated ;  and  in  giving  up  a  large- 
share  of  our  conquests,  Mr.  Addington  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  former  ministers.  In 
retiring  from  office  he  sought  no  indemnity  for 
his  conduct ;  and  made  no  apology  for  any  act 
of  his  government ;  no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to 
bring  against  him  any  public  accusation ;  the 
people  rejoiced  not  at  his  removal,  .and  his 
sovereign  attested  his  opinion  of  his  virtues  and 
his  talents  by  presenting  him  with  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  and  elevating  him  at  no  distant  period 
to  the  peerage. 

A  few  days  necessarily  elapsed  after  the 
change  of  the  ministry,  before  Mr.  Pitt  could 
be  re-elected,  and  for  a  short  time  after  he  had. 


*   Lor<!  Grenvillf's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  May  8lh,  1804. 
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KOoK  Ml  resumed  his  seat  none  hut  ordinary  business  wan 
transacted.  Party  seemed  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  suspended,  and  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
such  a  system  as  the  altered  position  of  affairs 
required,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  parliament.  That  the  opposi- 
tion would  he  formidable,  both  from  numbers, 
character  and  talent,  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  room  to 
doubt  ;  yet  he  betrayed  no  alarm,  nor  was  per- 
haps capable  of  drooping  under  that  sensation. 
He  knew  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  relied 
with  confidence  on  his  readiness  to  repel  all 
attacks  in  parliament,  and  on  a  certain  share 
of  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  country  ; 
he  could  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  beset,  but  he  prepared  to  meet 
them  with  firmness,  trusting  that  by  persever- 
ance he  should  disperse  or  surmount  (hem. 

The  first  subject  of  importance  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  brought  under 
discussion  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
house  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
It  was,  he  said,  now  sixteen  years  since  he  first 
submitted  to  parliament  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. In  the  year  1792,  the  plan  for  gradual 
abolition  was  adopted,  with  a  view  to  consult  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  West  India  mer- 
chants. The  year  1796  was  fixed  on  as  the 
period  when  this  nefarious  traffic  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  cease  ;  and  in  1800  its  ultimate  abo- 
lition was  to  be  effected.  In  1796  no  abolition 
took  place;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  West 
India  colonists  then  began  to  talk  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  in  those  whom 
they  denominated  their  practical  labourers. 
These  rights  Mr.  Wilberforce  determined  to 
resist,  and  in  their  place  to  establish  the  rights 
oi'  mture  and  of  humanity.  And  whether  upon 
this  occasion  the  honourable  gentleman  derived 
additional  vigour  from  a  hope  that  his  exertions 
in  the  important  cause  he  advocated  would  be 
attended  with  success  ;  or  whether  stimulated 
by  despair,  he  was  resolved  to  appeal  to 
every  feeling  of  the  heart  in  defence  of  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice — certain  it  is  that 
his  language  never  assumed  a  higher  tone  of 
eloquence,  or  displayed  greater  force  of  reason- 
ing, than  in  supporting  this  grand  and  God-like 
cause.  The  motion  submitted  to  parliament 
on  this  occasion  was  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  within  a  time  to  be  limited.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  animated  debate,  several 
members  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  carried  on  n  division  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  to  forty-nine  voices.  In 
consequence  of  this  vote,  a  bill  was  brought 


into  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  <he  slave 
trade,  limiting  the  latest  period  at  which  ships 
were  to  be  allowed  to  cK'nr  out  from  an  Eng- 
lish port  for  this  traffic  to  the  1st  oi'  October, 
1804.  The  debates  on  this  bill  were  frequent 
and  animated  ;  and  on  the  "28th  of  June,  the 
third  reading  was  carried  in  she  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine  to  tuirly-three 
voices. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  was 
more  strenuous  and  successful,  and  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was,  on  the  80th 
of  July,  thrown  out  in  that  assembly  without  a 
division,  on  the  ground  that  the  late  period  of 
the  session  would  prevent  the  parties  interested" 
from  obtaining  complete  justice. 

No  measure  submitted  during  the  whole 
session  of  parliament  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  produced  more  ela- 
borate and  animated  discussion  than  the  plan 
for  raising  and  supporting  a  permanent  military 
force,  and  for  the  general  reduction  of  the  addi- 
tional militia.  This  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament  on  the  5th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  "  additional  force  act,"  and  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  a  military  force,  not 
merely  to  meet  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  but  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the 
intermediate  improvement  of  the  system  already 
established,  and  to  supply  a  sufficient  resource 
to  the  regular  force  of  the  country,  should  au 
opportunity  offer  of  employing  our  troops  in 
foreign  warfare.  This  measure,  which  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  details,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  and  others,  but  the  bill  was  ultimately  car- 
ried through  the  lower  house  of  parliament  by 
small  ministerial  majorities,  there  appearing  on 
the  last  division  of  the  house,  for  the  bill  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  against  it  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  leaving  a  majority  of  only 
forty-two  members. 

In  the  upper  house  the  additional  force  bill 
was  introduced  by  Earl  Camden,  and  opposed 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenrille,  and  several  other 
peers  ;  but  the  division  was  far  more  flattering  to 
the  ministers  than  those  in  the  house  of  commons, 
their  measure  being  sanctioned  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  against  sixty-nine  voices. 

This  was  the  last  question  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  contending  parties  was  brought 
to  issue.  The  remaining  part  of  the  session 
was  principally  employed  on  subjects  of  com- 
merce and  finance;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,' 
the  complex  and  difficult  subject  of  the  corn  laws 
was  brought  under  discussion.  It  hns  been 
maintained  by  many  respectable  authorities  con- 
versant in  the  subject  of  national  polity,  that 
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the  whole  system  of  the  corn  laws  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public   zeal,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  these  laws  should  altogether  be  repealed, 
leaving   the    trade   free,  and   the   prices  to  find 
their  own  level ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  report 
of  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to   have  recourse  to  new  legislative  regu- 
lations.     From   the   report  of  this   committee, 
it  appears  that  the  price  of  corn,  from  1791  to 
the  harvest  of  1803,  had  been  irregular  ;  but  had 
upon    an   average   yielded  a  fair  price  to  the 
grower.      The   high   prices  had   produced   the 
effect  of  stimulating  industry,  and  bringing  into 
cultivation   large  tracts    of  waste  land  ;  which, 
combined  with  the  two  last  productive  seasons, 
had  occasioned  such  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
grain,  as  would,  it  was  said,  tend  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  unless  immediate  relief 
were   afforded  by  the  interference  of  parliament. 
For  this  purpose,  although,  within  the  period  of 
the  last  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  thirty  millions 
sterling  had  been  paid  to  foreign  countries  for 
supplies  of  grain,  it  was  proposed  to  have  re- 
course to  a  bounty  upon  exportation — a  measure 
that   had  not  been   resorted  to  for  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.     With  this  view  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament.     Exportation  was  to  be 
admitted    when   the  price   of  wheat   was  at    or 
below   forty-eight  shillings  per  quarter  of  eight 
Winchester  bushels ;  and  importation  was  to  be 
allowed  when   the   average  price  in  the  twelve 
maritime   counties   of    England   should   exceed 
sixty-three    shillings,  but  not  when    corn   was 
below  that  price.     It  was  held,  thnt  this  bill  was 
necessary   in  order  to  encourage  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  ;  it   was  also  presumed  that   the 
measure  would  render  corn  permanently  cheap, 
by  combining  the  interest  of  the  grower  with  that 
of  the  consumer.     And  upon  the  whole  it  was  ar- 
gued, that  the  true  way  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  scarcity,  was  to  remove  the  danger  cf  such  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  corn,  as  might  dis- 
courage the  farmer  from  producing  full  crops. 
It  was  on   the  other  hand  contended,  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  founded  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
house,  would  be  to  fix  a  minimum  upon  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  and  that,  if  the  interest  of  the 
grower  of  corn  was  to  be  protected  by  a  mini- 
mum, the  interest  of  the  consumer  of  that  article 
should  be  guarded  by  a  maximum.     That  as  to 
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the  idea  of  the  act  making  corn  cheap,  it  was  at  HOOK  111 

variance   with   the  professed  object  of  the  bill, • — 

which  was  to  serve  the  grower  by  keeping  up  the   c«*''-  1 1. 
prices.     And  that  the  experience  of  the  past  had  ' 
shewn,    what   the  evidence  of  the  future  would 
confirm,  that  the    effect  of  all  measures  of  this 
nature   was  to  advance  the  price  of  corn,*  and 
With   that  article  to  enhance  the  price  of  every 
other  article  of  general  consumption.     The  bill, 
however,  notwithstanding  these,  and  a  variety  of 
other   objections,  passed    through  the   house  of 
commons  without  any  formidable  opposition. 

In  the  house  of  lords  some  few  petitions 
were  presented  against  the  corn  bill,  which  Earl 
Stanhope  designated  as  a  bill  to  starve  the  poor. 
On  the  second  reading,  his  lordship,  in  offering 
himself  to  the  house,  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  by 
increasing  its  price — but  he  should  beg  leava 
to  submit  a  few  resolutions  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  decreasing  the  price  of 
corn.  He  thought,  that  as  the  farmers  increased 
the  price  of  their  corn,  the  poor  rates,  the  price 
of  labour,  and  the  price  of  our  manufactures, 
would  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that ' 
neither  agriculture,  nor  the  farmer  nor  the  mer- 
chant, would  derive  any  advantage  from  such  a 
measure.  Whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  every  body  might  be  satisfied,  and  the 
country  would  enjoy  plenty.  The  first  resolution 
he  should  propose  was, 

"  That  public  granaries  shouM  be  established,  to  re- 
ceive, in  years  of  plenty,  corn  and  grain  grown  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  prices  in  years  of 
scarcity,  and  effectually  to  secure  to  this  nation,  in  all 
seasons,  a  sufficient  supply,  and  likewise  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  farmers  at  all  times  a  certain  market  for  their  corn 
and  grain,  and  to  diminish  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

"  Secondly,  That  all  impediments,  created  by  any  law 
or  laws,  to  the  free  warehousing  of  corn  or  grain,  oughtto 
be  removed,  abolished,  and  repealed  ;  and 

"  Thirdly,  That  in  order  to  encoiifage  the  growth  of 
corn  and  grain  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  decrease  the  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  for  the  increase  of  our  manufactures  and  com  - 
racrce,  farmers  should  be  for  ever  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  direct  taxes,  parish  and  county  rates,  cesses, 
dues,  and  tythes,  and  from  all  parliamentary  impositions 
whatever  ;  save  only  and  except  those  rates  of  the  nature 
of  a  penalty,  which  might  be  nised  on  any  hundred  as 
such," 


*  The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  both  retrospectively  and  prospectively,  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  following  official  return  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  from  the  first  passing  of  the  corn  law  in 
1791,  to  the  period  of  the  last  returns. 


Years.        Price,      |     Years.         Price.      \     Years.          J'r'uv.     |     Years.          I'rice.      |     Years.          Price.      |    Years.          I'rict. 

f.      d. 

,.  '    d.    1                     ».        d. 

t.        d. 

i.        J.    \              j,      >•       d. 

1792 

42     11 

1796 

77       1 

1800 

11.1     7 

1804 

61       1 

1808 

79      0 

1812 

Via    5 

1793 

48     11 

1797 

53       1 

1H01 

118     3 

180j 

87     10 

1809 

95      7 

1813 

120    0 

1794 

51       8 

17!)S 

50      3 

1802 

f>7     5 

1806 

79      0 

1810 

106      2 

1814 

73     9 

1795 

74      2 

1799 

67      5 

1803 

60     « 

1807 

73      3 

1811 

94      6 

1815 

66    3 

(N81.) 
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BOOK  III  These  resolutions  were  supported  by  argu- 

ments applicable  to  each,  and  after  expatiating 
at  large  on  their  beneficial  tendency,  his  lordship 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  house  be  rejected. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  thought  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  mischievous  for  the  noble  lord 
to  state  that  this  was  a  hill  to  starve  the  poor, 
when  it  was,  in  fact,  a  bill  to  prevent  famine  and 
scarcity.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lords  Mul- 
grave  and  Hawkesbury,  condemned  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  bill  pass- 
ed ultimately  into  a  law. 

On  the  2d  of  J  uly,  the  house  of  commons, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
to  which  several  accounts  relative  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  civil  list  were  referred.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list  amounted 
at  present  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  This  excess  of  expenditure, 
it  was  stated,  had  arisen  from  a  variety  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  services  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  in  the  year  1802,  when  the  house  voted 
the  discharge  of  arrears  then  due,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
With  respect  to  the  future  state  of  the  civil  list, 
it  was  proposed  that  several-  charges  upon  it 
should  be  annually  discharged  by  parliament. 
These  charges  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  related  to  fluc- 
tuating expenses  ;  many  of  them  arose  from  the 
war,  others  from  increased  law  expenses  ;  and 
others  from  the  multiplication  of  private  bills, 


none  of  which  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on 
the  civil  list.  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the 
arrears,  and  the  transfer  of  these  accounts,  a  posi- 
tive grant  was  also  proposed  to  be  given  in  ad- 
dition to  the  civil  list ;  and  when  the  increased 
expenses  upon  private  bills,  and  upon  household 
necessaries  were  considered,  it  was  conceived  that 
the  annual  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  would 
not  be  thought  an  extravagant  augmentation. 
The  income  of  the  civil  list  was  stated  to  be  about 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  the  expenditure  upon  it  was  averaged  at  nine- 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  fifty-four  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  instead  of  this  exact  sum,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  more  liberal  addition  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  the  house  readily  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  arrears,  and  the  augmentation 
to  the  civil  list,  were  voted  almost  without  op- 
position. 

The  session  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  just  on  the  eve  of  its  termination,  Mr. 
Windham  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  for  in- 
formation from  ministers,  respecting  tbe  case  of 
Captain  Wright,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  when  commanding  his  majesty's  sloop 
Fincego,  and  had  since  been  committed  to  close 
confinement  in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  for  refusing 
to  answer  interrogatories  put  to  him  by  the 
enemy,  after  his  capture  ;  but  no  satisfactory 
answer  could  at  this  time  be  given  to  Mr. 
Windham's  inquiries. 


*  CIVIL  LIST. — Previously  to  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty  to  the  throne,  certain  specific  revenues  were  ren- 
dered applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  ;  but  these  revenues  were,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
relinquished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  an  annual  sum  of  .£800,000  granted  by  parliament,  subject  to  certain  annuities  pay- 
able to  the  royal  family.  In  the  month  of  April,  1777,  the  civil  list  revenue  was  augmented  to  ,£900,000  per  annum,  and 
the  debts  owing  upon  that  branch  of  the  revenue  discharged.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  is 
expended  annually  by  the  sovereign  and  his  family  ;  or  that  the  large  and  frequent  accumulation  of  debt  arising  upon  the 
civil  list  as  altogether  attributable  to  the  royal  expenditure.  The  following  statement  being  the  result  of  a  .report  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  will  remove  any  error  of  this  nature,  and  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  view  of- 
this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure : — 

CHARGES  of  the  Civil  List  for  Sixteen  Years  prior  to  the  5th  of  January,  1802 :— 


Class, 

Annual  average  Expense 

Total  fur 

16  Years. 

1.  Royal   Family  in  all  its  Branches  ,  

£. 
209,988 
33,279 
80,526 
174,697 
92,424 
114,817 
76,013 
14,455 
203,964 

s. 
15 
10 
0 
13 
6 
6 
18 

14: 
6 

rf. 
0 
0 

2* 
11 

7{ 
11 

2* 
7| 
0} 

£. 
3,359,828 
532,472 
1,288,416 
2,795,163 
1,478,789 
1,837,077 
1,216,222 
231,191 
3,263.428 

s. 
7 
0 
3 
2 
5 
10 
17 
13 
16 

d. 
10* 
1 

4* 
3i 
8 
6 

,8 

3 

2.  Great  Officers  of  State  (Judges,    &c  )  

3.  Foreign   Ministers  

4.  Tradesmen's    Bills    (His  Majesty's)  

a.   Menial  Servants  of  the    Household  

6.  Pensions,  for  suppressed  Offices       

7.  Salaries,  paid  out  of  tbe  Civil  List  

8.  Commissioners  of  tbe  Treasury  

£  1,000,167 

11 

6^         |  16,002.589 

17 

0 
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On  the  81st  of  July  the  session  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  after  the 
usual  acknowledgments  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, his  majesty  recommended  to  the  members 
to  carry  into  their  respective  counties  the  same 
zeal  for  the  public  interest  which  had  guided  • 
all  their  proceedings  : 

"  It  will,"  said  the  king,  "  be  your  particular  duty,  to 
inculcate  on  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  that 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  most  dear  to  them  requires  the 
continuance  of  their  unremitting  exertions  for  the  national 
defence.  The  preparations  which  the  enemy  has  been  long 
forming,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  invading  this  kingdom, 
are  daily  augmenting,  and  the  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
delayed  only  with  a  view  to  procuring  additional  means  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Relying  on  the  skill,  valour, 
and  discipline  of  my  naval  and  military  force,  aided  by  the 
voluntary  zeal  and  active  courage  of  my  people,  J  look  with 
confidence  to  the  issue  of  this  great  conflict,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  terminate,  under  the  blessing  of  providence,  not 
only  in  repelling  the  danger  of  the  moment,  but  in  establish- 
ing, in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  the  security  of  this 
country,  on  a  basis  never  to  be  shaken.  In  addition  to  this 
first,  and  great  object,  I  entertain  the  animating  hope,  that 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  successful  exertions  will 
not  be  confined  within  ourselves  ;  but  that,  by  their  exam- 
ple and  their  consequences,  they  may  lead  to  the  re-establish- 
aaent  of  such  a  system  in  Europe,  as  may  rescue  it  from  the 


precarious  state  to  which  it  is  reduced,  and  may  finallyraise  liOOK  III 

an  effectual  barrier  against  the  unbounded  schemes  of  ag-  

grandizement  and  ambition,  which  threaten  every  indepen-  cBAp     |j 
dent  nation  that  yet  remains  on  the  continent." 


Upon  a  review  of  the  various  measures 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
it  will  appear  that  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  an  object  in  which  all  parties,  however  much 
divided  in  public  opinion,  felt  and  expressed 
the  most  anxious  solicitude.  The  danger  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  during  a  consi- 
derable period  alter  the  recommencement  of  the 
war,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  energy,  and 
stimulate  the  vigilanceofits  governors;  and  even 
the  spirit  of  party  itself  was  made  instrumental 
to  the  general  safety.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  in  justice  to  the  general  conduct  of 
parliament,  that  during  a  long  period  of  public 
difficulty  and  alarm,  they  reposed  a  just  and 
becoming  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  spirit 
of  the  nation  ;  and  while  they  differed  as  to  the 
best  and  most  efficient  application  of  the  public 
resources,  they  exhibited  a  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion worthy  of  the  representatives  of  a  great  and 
powerful  people. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Goree  taken  by  the  French — Re-captured  by  the  English — Capture  of  Surinam — Shipwreck  of  the 
Apollo  Frigate,  and  a  Number  of  her  Convoy — Alarm  of  Invasion — Preparations  to  meet 
it —  Catamaran  Project— Memorable  Repulse  of  the  French  Admiral  Lirwis  by  the  East 
India  Fleet,  under  Captain  Dance — Hostilities  commenced  against  Spain — CAMPAIGN  OF  THE 
EAST:  Commencement  of  Hostilities— Rattle  of  Assaye — Asseershur,  the  Key  of  the  Deccan, 
surrendered  to  the  British— Surrender  of  Jagarnant,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  and  Soorong— 
Storming  of  Ally  Ghur — Progress  of  the  Campaign — Splendid  Victory  at  Delhi — General 
lake's  Interview  with  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum — Fall  of  Agra — Decisive  Battle  of  Las- 
waree — Concise  Recapitulation  of  the  Campaign. 


III        NOTWITHSTANDING  the  recent  change 

in  the  cabinet,  from  which  the  public   naturally 

CIUP.  III.  anticipated  a  more  vigorous  administration  of 
^-*~v— -'  affairs,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  still  prinei- 
1804  pally  confined  to  defensive  measures,  and  to  pro- 
jects for  the  future  annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  honour  of  the  only  captures  of  importance 
made  during  the  present  year,  must  be  awarded 
to  the  late  ministers.  The  first  military  opera- 
tion claiming  the  notice  of  history,  in  the  year 
1804,  occurred  in  the  English  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
month  of  January,  this  settlement  was  taken  by 
a  French  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Che- 
valier Mahe,  and  re-captured  by  a  small  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward 
Sterling  Dickinson,  in  the  month  of  March  fol- 
lowing. The  enemy's  force  directed  against  this 
settlement,  consisted  of  four  schooners,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Cayenne,  and  which  was 
reinforced  by  another  schooner,  pilots,  and  sol- 
diers, at  Senegal.  The  squadron  altogether 
carried  upwards  of  sixty  guns,  and  six  hundred 
men,  of  whom  about  two  hundred  and  forty  were 
landed  to  storm  the  settlement.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  the  enemy  appeared  off"  the  coast ;  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  a 
smart  fire  commenced  from  the  French  boats, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  schooner  stood  in  di- 
rectly for  the  beach.  A  strong  and  well  directed 
fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry  being  immedi- 
ately opened  upon  her,  by  the  small  British 
garrison  under  Colonel  Frazer,  aided  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  the  people  on  board  were 
all  either  killed  or  driven  below,  and  the  enemy's 
vessel  drifted  on  shore.  In  the  mean  time,  the  in- 
vaders, approaching  in  eight  of  their  boats,  had 
unfortunately  effected  a  landing  on  the  rocks,  to 
the  east  side  of  the  town  ;  and  having  overcome 
the  force  which  was  opposed  to  them,  penetrated 
through  the  town,  as  far  as  the  main  guard,  of 


which,  after  having  been  once  repulsed,  they 
gained  possession.  The  firing  continued  until 
nearly  six  o'clock  ;  when  Colonel  Frazer,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  soldiers  in  the  north 
point  battery,  directed  that  the  enemy  should  be 
attacked,  which  service  was  executed  with  great 
alacrity,  and  the  post  carried  with  considerable 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  At  day-break, 
the  enemy  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  successful  resistance  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  Colonel  Frazer,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  an 
officer  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
garrison.*  On  this  occasion  the  loss  of  the 
English  amounted  to  only  nineteen  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss  exceeded  se- 
venty ;  and  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  were  consulted,  and 
the  honour  of  the  garrison  preserved. 

In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  same  year, 
this  island  was  re-captured  by  Captain  Dickson, 
commanding  his  majesty's  ship,  the  Inconstant, 
accompanied  by  the  Kagle  store-ship,  and  the 
three  sloops  Hamilton,  Venus,  and  Jenny. 
Having  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  suspecting  that  the  settlement  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  captain  dis- 
patched his  first  lieutenant  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
with  orders  to  make  an  appointed  signal  if  he 
found  the  island  in  possession  of  the  English. 
But  at  sun-set,  the  lieutenant  having  neither 
returned  nor  made  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Capt. 
Dickson  came  to  anchor  with  his  convoy  a  little 
out  of  gun-shot,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
commenced  hostilities,  by  cutting  out  a  ship  in 
the  harbour,  and  stationing  his  small  force  in 
such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  receiving 
any  succours  from  Senegal.  At  day-light  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  every  preparation  having 
been  previously  made  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  the  captain  was  agreeably  sur- 


*  Dispatch  from  Colonel  Frazer,  dated  Goree,  Feb.  5,  1804. 
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prised  to  see  the  English  colours  hoisted  over  the 
French  flag  ;  and  shortly  alter  information  was 
conveyed  to  him  that  the  garrison  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  officer  sent  on  shore.*  For  this 
cheaply  purchased  conquest,  by  which  a  number 
of  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred, 
were  made  prisoners  without  striking  a  blow,  the 
captain  was  indebted  to  a  ruse  de  guerre  practised 
by  his  skilful  negociator,  who  represented  to  the 
enemy  that  the  force  brought  against  them  was 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  all  resistance 
unavailing. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  rich  and  im- 
portant colony   of   Surinam  surrendered  to  the 
force  under  the  command   of  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Green  ;  and  although  (lie  capture  was  an 
enterprise  of  considerable  difficulty,  this  valua- 
ble acquisition  was  fortunately  made  with  little 
loss  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  troops.     On  the 
25th  of  April,  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Hood,  conveying  the  British  forces, 
came  to  anchor  about  ten  miles  off  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Surinam.     Having  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  river,  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Green  sent  a  summons  to  the  Governor 
of  Surinam  with  proposals  for  the  surrender  of 
the  colony.     On  the  28th,  the  governor's  answer 
was  received,    conveying  a  refusal  to  capitulate. 
The  general  then  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  posts  ;  but 
to  effect  this,    many  obstacles  were  to  be   sur- 
mounted.    The  coast  of  Surinam  is  of  very  diffi- 
cult approach,  shallow  and  full  of  banks  ;  and  a 
landing  is  practicable    only  at  full  tide.      The 
coast  is  uncleared ;  and  from  the  wood  and  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil,    it    is  impossible  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,   except  by  the  rivers 
and  the  creeks.    In  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  points  of  attack  were  confined  ;  and 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  forts,  ships  of  war, 
and  other  armed  vessels,  were  completely  masters 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Surinam,  above 
Fort  Amsterdam.       On  the   29th,   Lieutenant- 
colonel  Shipley,  commander  of  engineers,  went 
on  shore  below  the  enemy's  batteries,  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  intelligence  ;  and  on  his  return 
he  reported,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  practicable  way   through  the 
woods,   by  which  a  body  of  men  might  be  con- 
ducted to  the  rear  of  the  forts  Leydeu  and  Fre- 
derici.  A  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Cranston,  was  accordingly  landed,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at 
Resolution  plantation,  and  proceeded  through  the 
woods  with  negro  guides.     A  great  quantity  of 
rain  having  recently  fallen,  it  was  found  .that  the 
path,   at  all  times 'difficult,  had  become  almost 


impassable;    but  no  obstacles  could   damp    the  I5OOKIIT 

enterprising  spirit    of  the  seamen  and   soldiers 

who  composed  the  detachment;  and  who,  with  CHAP.   III. 
persevering  courage,    arrived,  after  a  laborious 


march  of   five  hours,    in  the  rear  of    Frederic! 
battery.     The  alarm  having  been  given,  a  con- 
siderable fire  of  grape-shot  was  made   upon  the 
troops  before  they  quitted  the  wood,  while  form- 
ing for  the  attack.     As  they  approached  the  bat- 
tery they  were  exposed  to  a  brisk  discharge  of 
musketry,    but  their  assault,  which  was   made 
with  fixed  bayonets,  was  so  animated  and  vigor- 
ous,  that   it  completely   overcame   any   further 
resistance.     The  enemy,   finding  their  situation 
untenable,  fled, 40  Fort  Leyden,  but  not  till  they 
had  treacherously  set  fire  to  a  powder  magazine, 
by  the  explosion  of  which  several  of  the  British 
officers  and  men  were  severely  wounded.   Briga- 
dier-general Hughes  used  no  delay  in  moving  on 
to  the  attack  of  Fort  Leyden,  overcoming  every 
obstacle   in  his  way  ;  and  the  enemy,  after  some 
firing,   called  for  quarter,  which  was  generously 
granted  by  the  conquerors,  although  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  highly  exasperated  at   the  con- 
duct of  the  Batavian  troops,  in  blowing  up  the 
powder  magazine  at  Fort  Frederic!,  after  it  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  English.    This  brilliant 
affair   placed   the  assailants  in   possession  of  a 
country  abounding  with  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  enabled  them  to  silence  the  fire  at  Fort  Am- 
sterdam.    Major-general  Maitland,  having  con- 
veyed his  troops  in  a  number  of  plantation  boats, 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  New  Amsterdam,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  Batavian  comman- 
der to  the  British  head-quarters,  on  the  Com« 
mewye,  with  proposals  for  capitulation.     Orders 
were  in  consequence  issued  to  suspend  hostilities, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion being  signed,  the  advanced  corps,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier -general  Maitlaud,  march- 
ed into,  and  took  possession  of,  Fort  New  Amster* 
dam.     In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  this  \alua- 
ble  colony,  upwards  of  two  thousand  prisoners  of 
war  fell   into  the  hands  of  the  English,  besides 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  Batavian  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  three 
merchant  vessels  ;  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  of  only  twenty -eight    officers    and  men 
killed   and    wounded. f       The   inhabitants    had 
opposed   no  resistance   to  the  English  in  their 
attack  upon  the  island,  but  seemed  on  the  con- 
trary to  rejoice  at  an    event  which   once   more 
restored  them  to   the  powerful  protection  of  the 
British  government. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  country  sustained  a  — 
heavy  loss  in  the  wreck  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  of 
thirty -eight  guns,  Captain  Dixon,  and  a  large 
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BOOK  111  portion  of  her  convoy.     The  Apollo  had  sailed 
from  the  Cove  of  Cork,    on  the  26th  of  March, 
in  company  with  his  majesty's   ship  Carysford, 
charged  with  the  convoy  of  sixty-nine  merchant 
vessels,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.     About  half 
past  three  o'clock   in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  2d  of  April,    from  some  cause,  never  very 
satisfactorily  explained,    the    Apollo,  with   part 
of  her  convoy,  went  on  shore,  oft'  Cape   Mon- 
dego,   on    the   coast   of  Portugal.     The  frigate 
soon  became   a  complete   wreck,  and  the  most 
piteous  cries  were  heard  every- where  between  the 
decks,  the  men  having  given  themselves  up  to 
inevitable  death.     The  captain,    who,   with  the 
principal  part  of  his  crew,  had"be«n  driven  from 
their  hammocks  by  the  sudden-  rushing  in  of  the 
water,  stood  naked  upon  the  deck,  soothing  and 
affording    every  encouragement    to  the  men  in 
—  their   perilous   situation.      About  thirty   of  the 
crew,  after  encountering  the  most  imminent  dan- 
gers, had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  shore  on 
planks  and  spars  from  the  wreck  ;  while  others, 
in  making  similar  attempts,  perished,  and  of  that 
number  was  the  captain.     At  length,   after  en- 
countering, for  three  days  and  nights,  the  com- 
plicated horrors  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  despair, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  single  moment  of 
repose,    the  survivors  of  the  crew  had   the  in- 
expressible   happiness    to    see  a  boat  launched 
through   the  surf  to   their   relief,    and  to  find 
themselves,    by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  in  safety  on  the  shore  of  Mondego. 
About   forty   sail   of    merchantmen   shared   the 
fate  of  the  Apollo,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost 
upon   this  melancholy  occasion,    exceeded   five 
hundred.      Of   the   sixty-nine   merchant   ships, 
twenty-nine  escaped  the  horrors  of  shipwreck, 
and  proceeded,  under  convoy  of  the  Carysford, 
to  their  original  destination. 

The  hostile  operations  undertaken  against 
the  enemy  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  a  few  single  actions  at 
sea,  which  reflected  their  usual  lustre  upon  the 
British  navy,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  exer- 
tions rigorously  to  enforce  the  system  of  blockade, 
and  in  attacks  upon  the  enemy's  boats,  which 
either  ventured  out  of  the  harbour  of  Boulogne, 
for  the  purposes  of  exercise  or  menace,  or  were 
proceeding  from  other  ports  to  that  depot.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  occasional  rumours  of  invasion.  Every  par- 
ticular movement  in  the  enemy's  ports  revived 
the  opinion,  not  to  say  the  apprehension,  that 
the  enemy  were  determined  to  execute  the  ad- 
venturous project.  In  the  month  of  August  a 
general  movement  on  the  opposite  coast  exhibited 
every  appearance  of  an  approaching  attack  upon 
some  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  at  Bou- 
logne in  particular,  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  activity  prevailed.  Of  the  various  descrip- 


tions  of  craft  and  armed  vessels  collected  in  that 
immense  depot,  a  much  greater  nuiiihcr  was 
brought  out  into  the  hay  of  Boulogne  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  Disposed  in  hostile  array, 
under  the  protection  of  their  numerous  batteries 
on  shore,  they  were  attacked  in  the  most  spirited 
and  vigorous  manner  by  the  British  squadron 
upon  that  station.  The  firing  was  tremendous, 
and  its  duration  was  such  as  to  favour  the  belief, 
that  the  lotig  threatened  invasion  was  at  this  time 
to  be  certainly  attempted. 

Under  the.  influence  of  this  impression  the 
most  vigorous  and  general  exertions  were  made 
for  the  public  safety.  Military  cars,  horses,  and 
carriages,  were  directed  to  be  held  in  a  state  of 
readiness,  for  the  use  of  government.  Officers 
were  named  to  be  employed  on  the  staff,  under 
the  general  officers  of  the  district.  Each  gene- 
ral officer,  or  other  officer  to  whom  a  command 
of  volunteers  was  intrusted,  was  directed  to 
reside  in  a  situation  centrical  and  convenient  to 
the  corps  under  his  orders.  All  officers  of  this 
description  were  required  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  respectively  engaged  ; ' 
with  the  efficient  strength  of  their  corps  ;  the 
character  and  military  information  of  their 
officers  ;  the  internal  economy  of  the  force  under 
their  command  ;  their  horses,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  every  species  of  military  equipment.  They 
were  also  ordered  to  ascertain  their  degree  of 
forwardness  in  discipline  and  field  movements, 
and  whether  they  were  competent  to  act  with 
troops  of  the  line.  The  routes  were  formed  by 
which  the  corps  were  to  arrive  at  the  general 
place  of  rendezvous  to  the  brigade,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  interposition 
of  any  obstacle  which  might  interfere  with  there- 
gularity  and  certainty  of  their  movements,  at  the 
critical  moment  of  actual  service.  One  very 
material  point  in  the  directions  given  to  .staff 
officers,  commanding  volunteer  corps,  related  to 
the  conduct  which  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
observe.  They  were  reminded,  that  the  corps 
under  their  command  were  composed  of  men 
unused  to  a  military  life,  over  whom  they  had  no 
direct  controul,  until  placed  upon  permanent 
duty  ;  that  they  had  voluntarily  enrolled  them- 
selves for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  sharing  with 
the  regular  troops  in  the  dangers,  difficulties, 
and  honours,  presented  to  those  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  in  a  crisis  of  unexam- 
pled exigency ;  it  was  therefore  presumed,  that 
the  commanding  officers  would  feel  the  force  of 
these  considerations,  and  conduct  their  com- 
mand, on  every  occasion,  with  all  the  urbanity, 
mildness,  and  indulgence,  consistent  with  mili- 
tary discipline,  but  without  compromising  or  im- 
peding the  important  primary  object  of  rendering 
the  corps  effective  and  fit  for  actual  service. 
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In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  prepara- 
tory to  the  contest  in  which  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  the  volunteers  would  be  speedily  en- 
gaged, regulations  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  were  transmitted  to  the  lord-lieutenants, 
to  he  adopted  in  every  county  of  Great  Britain 
in  case  of  actual  invasion.  The  magistrates  of 
each  division  were  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  sit 
daily  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Trust-worthy  house-keepers  were  encouraged  to 
enrol  themselves  as  special  constables,  under  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  general  peace,  and  facilitating  by 
every  means  in  their  power  the  public  service. 
And  the  magistrates  of  each  division  were  to  re- 
port to  the  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to 
submit  all  matters  of  importance  immediately  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  general 
alarm  began  to  subside.  Either  the  brave  and 
repeated  attacks  which  the  enemy  had  sustained 
from  the  British  blockading  squadron,  deterred 
them  from  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  bay  of  Boulogne,  or  the  season  and  other 
circumstances  had  become  less  favourable  to  the 
execution  of  menacing  movements,  and  had.  com- 
pelled the  hostile  flotilla  to  keep  closer  within 
their  ports.  About  the  beginning  of  October, 
however,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  ventured  on  the  outside  of  the 
pier,  and  served  to  revive  the  alarm  of  invasion. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  a  project  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  French  flotilla  was  broached, 
from  which  a  result  was  anticipated  that  would 
at  once  confound  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration over  their  predecessors  in  office. 

This  plan,  which  some  American  projector 
had  influence  enough  to  induce  Lord  Melville  to 
countenance,  was  one  which  to  every  experienced 
naval  officer  appeared  open  to  the  severest  anim- 
adversion. It  was  principally  to  be  carried  into 
effect  through  the  medium  of  copper  vessels,  of 
an  oblong  form,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
combustibles,  and  so  constructed  as  to  explode 
in  a  given  time,  by  means  of  clock  work.  These 
vessels  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  gun -boats  by  the  aid  of  a  small  raft, 
rowed  by  one  man,  and  who  being  seated  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  might  possibly  in  a  dark  night 
escape  detection.  Fire-ships  of  different  con- 
structions were  also  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
jected attack.  The  most  active  and  enterprising 
officers  were  distributed  in  different  explosion, 
vessels,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  orders 
and  direction  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  command- 
ing in  the  Downs,  with  instructions  to  cover  the 


smaller   force  by  his  powerful  squadron.     It  is  BOOK  III 

not  easy  to  describe  the   mingled   sensations  of — 

anxiety  and  confidence,  which  the  length  of  time  CHAP.  III. 
and  the  extent  of  the  preparations  for   this  en- 


terprise, had   created  in  the  public  mind.     The 
latter  feeling  however  had   a  decided  predomin- 
ance,   and    was   cherished   and   upheld   by   the 
rumours   industriously  spread,  that  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  would  himself  superintend  the 
execution    of  the  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
others  of  the  ministers,  were  to  be  witnesses  of 
its  success  from  the  elevation  of  Walmer  castle. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  with 
his  formidable  fleet  of  sixty  two  sail,  six  of  which 
•were  ships  of  the  line,  anchored  at  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  north  to  the  west  of  the  port 
of  Boulogne.      In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  suffi- 
cient force  was  thence  detached  to  take  up  an 
advanced  and  convenient  anchorage  for  covering 
the  retreat,  and  for  affording  protection  to  the 
wounded,  or  to  such  boats  as  might  be  crippled  ; 
or,  should  the  wind  freshen  and  blow  in  shore, 
to    tow   off  the   boats  engaged   in    the   attack. 
While  these  preparations  were  advancing,    the 
enemy  was  not  inactive  ;  the  batteries,  both  sta- 
tionary and    floating,    were  prepared,    and   the 
army  was  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  resist   the 
approaching  assault.     At  a  quarter  past  nine  at 
night,   the    first    detachment    of  fire-ships  was 
launched,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  advanced 
force,  and  which  was  returned  by  a  tremendous 
thunder  of  artillery  from  the  shore.     As  the  fire- 
ships  approached  the   French  line,  the  vessels  of 
the  flotilla  opened  to  suffer  them  to  pass,  and  so 
effectually  were  they  avoided,    that  they  sailed 
to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  without  falling 
on  board  of  any  one  of  their  vessels.       At  half- 
past  ten  the  first    explosion  ship  blew  \ip,  and 
produced  an  immense  column  of  fire  ;  its  wreck 
spread  in   every  direction,  but   not  the  slighest 
mischief  was  done  either  to  the  ships  or  the  bat- 
teries. A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  succeeded, 
but  with  no  better  effect:  at  length,  after  twelve 
of  these  ships  had   exploded,    the   engagement 
ceased  about  fonr  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  English  smaller  vessels  withdrew  in  perfect 
order,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.     On  the 
flotilla  no  mischief  whatever  was  ascertained  to 
have  been  inflicted,   but,  from  the  disappearance 
of  two   brigs,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  the  next 
day,    Lord    Keith   conjectured  that  they  might 
have  been  destroyed.* 'The  enemy's  loss  of  men, 
according  to  their  own  account,  was  twenty-five 
killed  and  wounded.     Thus  terminated,  to  the 
•   confusion  of  the  projectors,  and  the  severe  disap- 
pointment of  the  public,  "  Tin:  CATAMARAN  PRO- 
JECT," in  the  preparation  of  which,  much  t 
expense,   and  ingenuity  were  wasted,  and  which 
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UOOK  MI  U"id?d  to  commit  i.u    '-"nit  itioii  of  the  govern- 

ment   of  the   country  io  derision  and  contempt, 

CHAP.  III.  both  at  borne  anil  abroad. 

x-»-v-»~/  No   sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 

1804  ncwal  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  arrived  in  the  East  Indies,  than  the 
French  Admiral  Linois  withdrew  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch  from  the  roads  of  Pondicherry, 
and  for  some  time  carried  on  a  predatory  war- 
fare to  a  considerable  extent  against  the  Eng- 
lish commerce  and  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  globe.  „  Not  only  had  he  captured  several  of 
,  the  East  India  company's  ships,  and  others  of 
the  private  trade,  but  he  had  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful descent  on  Fort  Marlborough(Bencoolen), 
and  plundered  that  settlement.  Encouraged  by 
uninterrupted  success,  and  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  prize  of  immense  amount,  he 
formed  the  determination  to  capture  or  destroy, 
at  a  single  blow,  the  whole  of  the  homeward- 
bound  China  fleet.  With  this  intention  he  col- 
lected his  force,  consisting  of  the  Marengo  line- 
of-battle-ship,  of  eighty-four  guns,  the  Semil- 
lante  and  Belle  Poule,  of  forty-four  guns,  a.Ba- 
tavian  brig,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a  corvette, 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  stationed  his  squad- 
ron in  the  Indian  Seas,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  with  the  determination  to 
cruise  in  that  latitude  till  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  fleet  from  Canton.  On  the  5th 
of  February,  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dance,  as  senior  commander,  consisting 
of  sixteen  of  the  East  India  company's  ships  from 
China,  eleven  private  ships,  a  Portuguese  East 
Indiaman,  and  a  fast  sailing  brig,  passed  Macao 
Roads,  when  the  Portuguese  vessel,  and  one  of 
the  company's  ship,  parted  company,  and  never 
again  joined  the  fleet.  At  day-break  on  the  14th, 
Pulo  A'or  was  seen  to  the  W.S.W.  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Royal  George  made  a  signal,  indi- 
cating that  four  strange  sail  were  in  view,  which, 
on  being  reeonuoitered,  proved  to  be  the  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Linois.  The  intrepid  com- 
modore, without  a  moment's  delay,  hoisted  the 
signal  for  his  fleet  to  form  a  line  of  battle  in 
close  order.  At  sun-set,  the  enemy  was  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  company's  ships,  and  an 
expectation  prevailed  that  the  attack  would  be 
immediately  commenced,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
day  the  French  liuuled  to  windward,  and  desist- 
ed from  any  hostile  operation  during  the  night. 

At  day-break  on  the  15th,  the  enemy  was 
seen  about  three  miles  to  windward,  when  the 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dance 
hoisted  their  colours,  and  ottered  him  battle.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  commodore,  re- 
solving not  to  wait  the  attack,  and  apprehensive 
that  his  rear  might  be  cut  off,  executed  a  bold 


and  gallant  manoeuvre,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  Placing  the  Royal  George  in  front  of 
his  line,  seconded  by  the  Ganges,  and  followed 
by  the  Earl  Camdcn,  he  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  signal  to  attack  each  of 
the  hostile  ships  in  succession.  This  order  being 
correctly  performed,  the  company's  ships  stood 
forward  under  a  press  of  sail.  Admiral  Linois 
then  formed  in  close  line,  and  opened  his  fire 
upon  the  headmost  of  the  merchant-ships,  which 
was  not  returned  by  any  of  them  till  a  near  ap- 
proach. The  Royal  George,  from  her  advanced 
situation,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action,  and 
got  as  near  the  enemy  as  he  would  permit.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  Ganges  and  Earl 
Camden,  who  both  opened  their  tire  as  soon  as 
.their  guns  could  take  effect ;  but,  before  any 
other  ship  could  get  into  action,  the  enemy 
hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  away  to  the  east- 
ward under  all  the  sail  they  could  set.  At  two 
o'clock,  p.  m.  Captain  Dance  made  a  signal  for 
a  general  chase,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
squadron  till  past  four  o'clock  ;  when,  fearing  a 
longer  pursuit  might  carry  him  too  far  from  the 
straits,  and  endanger  the  immense  property  con- 
fided to  his  care,  he  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  anchored  in  a 
situation  to  proceed  for  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
on  the  following  day.*  Thus  did  the  gallantry 
of  a  fleet  of  British  merchantmen,  and  the  skill 
and  intrepidity  of  their  commander,  bring  to  ac- 
tion, and  put  to  flight,  a  French  admiral,  com- 
manding ships  of  war  superior  in  force  and  in 
men,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  British  name. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  property 
rescued  from  the  gripe  of  the  enemy  was  esti- 
mated at  the  immense  amount  of  not  less  than 
six  millions  sterling.  On  the  arrival  of  Commo- 
dore Dance  with  his  fleet  in  England,  rewards 
were  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  various  commanders  and 
their  brave  crews  :  and  the  wounded,  as  well  us 
the  representatives  of  the  few  who  fell  in  the 
engagement,  were  munificently  rewarded;  while 
the  sovereign,  to  evince  the  sense  he  entertained 
of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain,  now  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

Spain,  placed  between  two  hostile  powers,  and 
bound  by  treaties  alike  to  both,  found  it  dilli- 
cult  to  preserve  that  neutrality  of  conduct  so 
evidently  pointed  out  by  her  interests,  and  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  a  war  in  which  she  had 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  acquire.  After  a 
protracted  and  unsatisfactory  negotiation  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London,  begun 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1802,  and  continued 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  180J,  the  British 


*  Captain  Danct's  Dispatch  to  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors,  dated  August  6th,  1804. 
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plenipotentiary  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Madrid, 
and  repair  to  London.  But  while  the  negocia- 
tions  were  pending  in  the  Spanish  capital,  and 
previously  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Frere  from  that  city,  Admiral  Cochrane  ac- 
quainted the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  that 
preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  at  that 
moment  making  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  a  formidable  squadron  would  be 
ready  for  sea  ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
Spanish  government  only  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  a  fleet  of  frigates,  containing  treasures  from 
South  America,  to  commence  open  hostilities. 
On  die  receipt  of  this  extra-official  information, 
orders  were  instantly  given  by  the  admiralty  to 
detain  the  ships  bound  from  South  America  to 
Spain,  and  Captain  Moore,  with  four  frigates* 
under  his  command,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off 
Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  in- 
structions into  effect. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  Medusa  made 
the  signal  for  four  sail,  and  a  general  chase  was 
ordered  immediately.  At  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  vessels  first  seen  by  the  Medusa,  were  dis- 
covered to  be  four  large  Spanish  frigates,  which, 
on  finding  themselves  pursued,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  continued  to  steer  in  for  Cadiz,  the 
van-ship  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  and  the  ship 
next  in  the  line,  a  rear-admiral's  flag.  Captain 
CJore,  of  the  Medusa,  placed  that  ship  on  the 
weather-beam  of  the  Spanish  commodore  ;  the 
Indefatigable  took  a  similar  position  along-side 
of  the  rear-admiral ;  and  the  Amphiou  and  Lively 
each  took  an  opponent  as  they  advanced.  After 
firing  a  shot  a-head  of  the  rear-admiral's  ship 
he  shortened  sail,  upon  which  Lieutenant  Ascott, 
of  the  Indefatigable,  was  sent  to  inform  the 
Spanish  commander  that  Captain  Moore  had 
orders  to  detain  his  squadron  ;  that  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  execute  that  duty  without  blood- 
shed; but  that  the  determination  to  surrender 
must  be  made  instantly.  The  answer  returned 
by  Lieutenant  Ascott  was  unsatisfactory  ;  where- 
upon Captain  Moore  fired  another  shot  a-head 
of  the  admiral,  and  bore  down  close  on  his 
weather-bow.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  Span- 
ish frigates  fired  into  the  Arnphion,  and  the  ad- 
miral, at  the  same  time,  fired  into  the  Indefatig- 


able.     A  signal   was  then  made  for  close  battle,  BOOK  III 

which  instantly  commenced  with  all  the  alacrity  

and  vigour  of  British  sailors.  In  less  than  teii  CHAP.  I1F. 
minutes,  Le  Mercedes,  the  admiral's  second  ship 
(i-stern,  blew  up,  along-side  of  the  Amphion, 
with  a  tremendous  explosion. f  In  less  than  — 
hall  an  hour  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  struck 
to  Captain  Sutton,  as  did  the  opponent  of  the 
Lively  to  that  ship.  Perceiving,  at  this  moment, 
the  Spanish  commodore  making  off,  Captain 
Moore  made  the  signal  for  the  Lively,  Captain 
Hammond,  to  join  the  Medusa  in  the  chase; 
and  long  before  sun-set  it  was  discovered,  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  Indefatigable,  that  the  only 
remaining  ship  had  surrendered  to  the  Medusa 
and  Lively.  As  soon  as  the  boats  of  the  British 
squadron  had  taken  possession  of  the  rear-ad- 
miral, sail  was  made  for  the  floating  fragments 
of  the  Mercedes  ;  but  except  the  second  cap- 
tain, and  forty-five  men,  who  were  picked  up 
by  the  boats  of  the  Amphion,  all  on  board  had 
perished.  The  Spanish  squadron,  it  appeared, 
was  commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Bustamente, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  a  rear- 
admiral  in  the  Spanish  navy.  This  fleet  was 
from  Monte  Video,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  con- 
tained upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  about  eight  hundred  thousand  were  on 
board  the  Mercedes ;  and  the  merchandize  on 
board  tho  frigates  was  also  of  great  value. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  on  this  occa- 
sion was  very  trifling,  and  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mercedes,  suffered  chiefly 
in  their  rigging.'!: 

This  rigorous  and  impolitic  attack  upon  the 
vessels  of  a  neutral  state,  at  a  moment  when  ne- 
gociations  for  the  prevention  of  hostilities  were 
pending  between  the  two  countries,  produced  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  And  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  in  having  anticipated  all  ex- 
pectations, by  a  concealed  order  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Spanish  ships,  property,  and  subjects, 
was  condemned  as  an  act  contrary  to  the  public 
law  of  all  civilized  states,  and  as  totally  irre- 
concilable with  those  principles  of  moderation 


*  The  Indefatigable,  Amphion,  Lively,  and  Medusa. 

f  In  the  Mercuries  was  embarked  a  native  of  Spain,  who  was  returning  from  South  America,  with  Ins  whole  • 
family,  consisting  of  his  lady,  four  daughters,  and  five  sons.  The  daughters  were  beautiful  and  amiable  women,  the  sons 
grown  up  to  manhood.  With  such  a  family,  and  a  large  fortune,  the  gradual  savings  of  five  and  twenty  years  ot  indus- 
try, did  this  unhappy  Spaniard  embark  for  liie  land  of  his  nativity.  A  short  time  before  the  action  commenced,  the  father, 
with  one  of  his  sons,  went  on  board  one  of  the  larger  ships,  and,  iu  a  few  moments,  became  the  spectator  of  Ins  wife,  Ml 
daughters,  four  of  his  sons,  and  all  his  treasuse,  surrounded  with  flames,  rnd  sinking  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean.  ^  1  hi* 
victim  of  almost  unheard  of  calamity,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  with  the  only  remains  of  so  many  UeWDgp,  in  Captain 
.Moore's  cabin,  who  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  administer  all  in  his  power  towards  the  alleviation  of  his 
sufferings. 

t  Captain  Moore's  Dispatch  to  Admiral  Cornwall^,  dated  Indefatigable,  at  Sea,  October  6,  1* 
(No.  31.)  5  Y 
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BOOK.  Ill  and  liberality  which  belong  to  the  British  cha- 

- — racier. 

Thus  far  had  hostilities  been  prosecuted 
during  the  present  year,  without  giving  rise  to 
a  single  event  by  which  any  material  impression 
was  made  either  upon  France  or  Great  Britain. 
The  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  extensive 
scale  of  hostile  preparations  was  in  both  coun- 
tries immense  ;  but  no  capture  of  importance,  no 
brilliant  victory,  no  signal  defeat,  marked  the 
success  or  failure  of  either  of  the  belligerents.  A 
menacing  attitude  was  assumed  and  maintained 
by  both.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
stantly hovering  upon  the  coast  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  armies  of  France  incessantly  threatening 
this  country  with  invasion.  The  declaration  of 
war  issued  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain,  was 
considered  By  France  as  propitious  to  her  interest. 
The  Spanish  navy,  and  large  supplies  in  specie, 
were  regarded  by  France  as  very  important  ac- 
quisitions :  and  the  extensive  line  of  coast  which 
the  enemy  would  thus  command,  was  represented 
to  be  of  infinite  importance  to  a  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  in  as  much  as  it  enabled 
them  to  threaten  invasion  from  a  greater  number 
of  points,  and  compelled  this  country  to  incur  a 
great  additional  expenditure  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  our  blockading  squadrons. 

These  advantages  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  of  new  enemies, 
which  the  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  insolent 
conduct  of  the  French  government  was  calcu- 
lated to  create.  Sweden  and  Russia  had  already 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte,  and  fresh  circumstances  were  con- 
tinually arising  which  tended  to  convert  this 
dissatisfaction  into  actual  hostility.  To  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  forming  al- 
liances upon  the  continent,  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  policy  of  the  British  government, 
as  at  present  constituted.  And  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Leveson  Gower  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  increased  the  public  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  continental  alliance,  and 
encouraged  the  hope  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  a  closer  political  connection  with  that  ex- 
tensive empire. 

While  arrangements  were  forming  in  the 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  allies  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  infor- 
mation was  received  by  the  government  of  the 
successful  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan.  This  happy  event  served  to 
dissipate  the  apprehensions  so  generally  felt  at 
that  period  for  the  stability  of  the  British  empire 
in  the  East,  and  relieved  the  country  from  the 
necessity  of  weakening  our  army  at  home,  by 
detaching  troops  to  the  assistance  of  our  brave 
countrymen  in  India.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  with  respect  to  the  justice 


or  expediency  of  the  war,  waged  during  the  year 
1803,  against  the  confederated  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, it  is  universally  allowed  that  the  content 
was  conducted  with  extraordinary  judgment  and 
vigour,  and  that  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise 
exhibited  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  and 
splendid  victories,  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  emotions  of  national  pride,  nor  recorded 
without  adding  another  splendid  page  to  the 
military  annals  of  our  country. 

In  exhibiting  the  causes  of  the  war,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  states,  that  a  number  of 
the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains  had  assem- 
bled their  military  force  on  the  frontiers  of  our 
ally,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccau,  after  having 
declared  that  the  intention  of  that  junction  was 
to  decide,  whether  there  should  be  peace  or  war 
with  the  British  government  and  its  allies.  The 
determination  of  the  chieftains  to  maintain  this 
position,  was  regarded  by  the  governor  general 
as  a  manifest  indication  of  a  design  to  frustrate, 
by  hostilities,  or  by  the  terror  of  arms,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the 
British  government  and  the  Peishwah,  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Nizam,  and  ultimately  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  union  of  the 
confederated  forces,  and  their  commanding  and 
menacing  position,  afforded  every  advantage  to 
the  chieftains  in  prosecuting  the  hostile  designs 
which  they  had  already  exhibited,  and  enabled 
them  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  issues  of  peace  or 
war,  and  to  arbitrate  the  fate  of  the  Deccan  ac- 
cording to  their  interests  and  caprice.  While 
the  position  and  state  of  Scindiah's  forces,  under 
the  command  of  French  officers,  in  Hindostan, 
and  the  machinations  of  Monsieur  Perron,  the 
nominal  representative  of  the  deposed  Moghul 
emperor,  with  the  adjoining  states,  and  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Vizier, 
manifested  additional  proofs  of  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  confederates,  and  furnished  those 
chieftains  with  additional  means  of  prosecuting 
their  designs.  Such  are  stated  by  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  to  be  the  grounds,  which,  as  he 
insists,  constituted  a  just,  distinct,  and  lawful 
cause  of  war  ;  and  if  implicit  confidence  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  this  representa- 
tion; it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute  the  existence 
of  a  legitimate  object  of  hostility.  It  must, 
however,  always  be  recollected,  that  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  the  wars  of  India,  we 
are  unfortunately  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  documents  supplied  by 
only  one  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  arranged 
for  a  general  and  combined  attack  to  be  made 
nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the  united  army  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  under  their 
personal  command,  in  the  Deccan,  and  on  their 
most  vulnerable  aud  raluable  possessions  in 
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every  quarter  of  India.  The  scale  of  operations 
extended  from  Delhi,  and  the  presidencies  of 
Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay, 
to  Poohnnh,  Hyderabad,  Guzerat,  and  Orissa. 
The  objects,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  our 
operations  were  directed  in  the  war  with  Dowlut 
Rao  Sciudiah,  were  the  occupation  of  the  sea 
port  of  Baroach,  and  of  the  territory  annexed  to 
it,  and  the  general  reduction  of  his  military 
power  and  resources.  In  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  views  of  the 
governor-general  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  the 
cesssiou  of  all  the  Rajah's  possessions  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  ;  and 
the  general  reduction  of  his  influence  within  the 
bounds  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  those  of  their  allies.  In  attacking 
Monsieur  Perron,  the  entire  reduction  of  his 
regular  corps  was  contemplated,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  annexation  to  the  British 
dominions  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  his 
possession  within  the  Doab  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  with  a  view  to  render  the  river  Jumna 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  company's 
dominion  in  that  quarter. 

The  army  may  be  comprehended  under  two 
general  divisions:  that  under  Major-general 
Wellesley  was  directed  to  act  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  ;  and  the  operations  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Oude  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  General  Lake,  commander-in-chief. 
Of  the  number  and  distribution  of  this  force, 
the  following  abstract  will  present  a  pretty  cor- 
rect view  : — 

ID  Hindostiui,  under  the  personal  command  of 

General  Lake,  10,500 

At  Allahabad  and  Mir/apour, 5,500 

In  the  Deccan,  nuclei-  the  immediate  personal 
command  of  General  Wellesley,  •••     8,903 
Subsidiary  force  under  Colonel  Steven- 
son,        7,!>2«  10,823 

At  Hyderabad, 1,9»7 

AtPoolmah, 1,598 

At  Moodgul,    4,032 

On  the  inarch  irmix  Mootkrul \,900 

Field  force  in  Guzerat, 4,281 

Garrisons  at  Guzerat  and  at  Surat,    3,071 

For  the  invasion  of  Cuttack,  5,210 

Total,  exclusive  of  g'nn-lascars,  pioneers, 

artificers,  and  store-lascars,  54,918 


This  force  was  opposed  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  native  troops,  including  at 
least  fifty  thousand  cavalry,  and  commanded 
principally  by  French  officers.  On  the  8»h  of 
August,  hostilities  commenced  in  the  Deccan  ; 
and  on  that  day  Major-general  Wellesley  com- 
menced his  march  towards  the  fortress  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  the  fortified  town  of  which  was  carried 
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by  escalade,  with  great  spirit  and  gallantry.     On  UOOKIH 
the  lOlh  the  bat'.eries  were  opened  ugainst  the  for- 
tress  of  Ahmedntiggur,  which  held  out  only  two 
days,    and  the  surrender  of  which  placed    the 
dependent  districts  under  British  authority. 

On  the  '24th  of  August,  the  confederate 
chiefs  entered  the  Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Gaunt 
of  Adjuntee,  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  where 
they  formed  a  junction  with  a  detachment  of 
irregular  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Monsieur  Pohlman  and  Monsieur  Dupont,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  battalions,  with  a  formidable 
and  well-equipped  train  of  artillery.  The  whole 
of  this  army  was  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bokerdun,  and  between  that  place  and 
Jaffierabad.  The  two  corps  under  the  command 
of  General  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson, 
formed  a  junction  on  the  21st  of  September,  at 
Budnapoor,  and  immediately  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
With  this  view,  the  two  divisions  inarched  on  the 
22d;"  Colonel  Stevenson  by  the  western  route, 
and  Major-general  Wellesley  by  the  eastern, 
round  the  hill  between  Budnapoor  and  Julna. 
Arrived  at  Nulnair  on  the  23d,  Major-general 
Wellesley  received  intelligence  that  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
were  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  position  which  he  intended  to  occupy. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  the  morning  of  the  21th 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  General 
Wellesley  adopted  the  spirited  resolution  to 
attack  the  enemy  immediately.  Having  come 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  whom  the  general 
found  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortified  village  of  Assye,  General  Wellesley 
formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with  the  British 
cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  in  an  open  space 
between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juan  rivers,  which 
run  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction  ;  the  Peishwah 
and  the  Mysore  cavalry  occupying  a  position  to 
the  southward  ot  the  Kaitna,  in  order  to  keep  in 
check  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The 
number  of  tlie  British  troops  engaged,  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  twelve  hundred  were  cava4ry,  European 
and  native,  thirteen  hundred  European  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  two  thousand  Sepoys.  The 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  was  composed  of  six- 
teen regular  battalions  of  infantry,  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
European  officers,  and  furnished  witli  a  train  of 
artillery,  exceeding  one  hundred  guns.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  decided  superiority  of  numbers,  the 
enemy  had  some  considerable  bodies  of  horse 
in  reserve,  amounting,  as  it  is  stated,  to  thirty 
thousand  men. 

After  some  evolutions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kaitna,  General  Wellesley  commaudedthe  enemy 
to  b«  immediately  attacked,  and  the  troop* 
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JJOOK  III  advanced    under   a   severe  and  destructive  fire 

from  the  enemy's  c.innon.     The  British  artillery 

CHAP.  Ill,  producing  little  effect,  and  many  difficulties 
^T/-?""  opposing  its  advance,  tho  general  ordered  it  to 
be  left  behind,  and  the  whole  line  to  move  on, 
directing  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  with  the 
British  cavalry,  to  protect  the  right  of  the  infan- 
try as  the  line  advanced.  The  enemy,  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  cannonade  which  they 
kept  up  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  se- 
cond line  in  front  of  Juah.  The  picquets  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  74th  regiment,  which  were  on 
the  right  of  the  first  and  second  lines,  suffered 
considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  position,  near  Asssye.  The 
cannonade  had  proved  so  destructive  to  the  74th 
regiment,  that  a  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  con- 
federate chieftains  was  encouraged  to  charge 
this  gallant  band,  while  most  exposed  to  their 
lire.  The  British  cavalry,  however,  charged  the 
enemy  in  turn,  and  drove  them  with  immense 
slaughter  into  the  Juah.  Over-awed  by  the 
steady  advance  of  the  British  troops,  the  enemy 
at  length  gave  way  in  every  direction,  and  the 
cavalry,  having  crossed  the  Juah,  charged  the 
fugitives  along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  com- 
pleted the  rout. 

The  force  under  General  Wellesley  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  securing  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  success.  Many  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  as  the  British  troops  advanced, 
were  left  in  the  rear,  which  wrre  afterwards 
turned  upon  the  lines  by  individuals,  who,  having 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  ground,  had  been 
left  on  the  field,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
were  dead,  a  stratagem  often  practised  by  the 
troops  of  the  native  powers.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  fire  thus  kept  up  from  these  guns 
eo.uld  be  stopped.  To  effect  this  object,  General 
Wellesley  took  the  78th  regiment,  and  the  7th 
native  cavalry,  and  compelled  the  assailants  to 
abandon  their  guns,  but  in  performing  this  service 
the  general's  horse  was  shot  under  him.  The 
British  cavalry  re-crossed  the  Juah,  in  order  to 
charge  a  body  of  infantry,  which  had  retired,  but 
was  again  formed,  and  in  this  charge  the  gallant 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  killed.  The  Victory  was 
then  decided,  and  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving 
twelve  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  an  immense  number  of  wounded.  Ninety- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  the 
camp  equipage  of  the  enemy,  a  great  number  of 
bullocks  and  camels,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  ammunition,  were  the  fruits 
of  this  splendid  victory,  which,  however,  cost  the 
conquerors  one-third  of  their  army,  including 
eleven  hundred  ami  thirty-eight  wounded,  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  .slain. 

Upon    this   memorable   occasion,    Major- 


general  Wellesley  appears  to  have  displayed  con- 
summate skill,  promptitude,  and  judgment,  and 
to  have  given  a  pledge  of  that  splendid  career,  by 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  he  was  destined  to 
increase  the  military  renown  of  his  country,  and 
to  elevate  himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state 
short  of  sovereignty  itself.  Nor  have  the  British 
troops  ever  manifested  more  exemplary  order, 
courage,  discipline,  and  alacrity,  than  on  the 
plains  of  Assye.  The  whole  line,  led  by  General 
Wellesley  in  person,  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
the  greatest  steadiness  and  bravery,  although  un- 
supported by  artillery,  and  in  the  face  of  a  most 
destructive  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot.  Not- 
withstanding the  decided  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  numbers,  they  were  obliged,  after  aeon- 
test  of  three  hours,  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle,  but  not  till  a  French  officer  of  distinction, 
and  OUR  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Scindiah, 
hail  received  mortal  wounds,  and  lay  stretched 
upon  the  plain.  The  complete  defeat  of  the  com- 
bined army  of  Sciudiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
an  irreparable  blow  to  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  their  military  resources,  ;md  the  expulsion  of 
A  hostile  and  predatory  army  from  the  territory 
of  the  Soubhdar  of  the  Deccan,  formed  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms  in  the  battle  of  Assye.  Colonel 
Stevenson,  who  had  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  joining  the  division  under  General  Wel- 
lesley before  the  evening  of  the  24th,  was  ordered 
on  his  arrival  to  continue  his  route  to  Boorhan- 
poor,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  this  city 
and  the  hill  fort  of  Ass<-erghur,  which  is  deno- 
minated the  Key  of  the  Deccan,  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms. 

While  General  Wellesley  continued  to 
observe  and  obstruct  the  movements  of  the 
chieftains,  their  possessions  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat  on  the  western,  and  of  Cuttack  on  the 
eastern  side  of  India,  were  conquered  by  the 
British  arms.  In  conformity  to  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  openitions  formed  by  the  governor- 
general,  which  was  calculated  to  attack  at  the 
s<»me  time  the  most  distant  possessions  of 
Scindiah  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Woodington  attacked  and  carried 
the  fort  of  Baroach  by  storm,  by  which  achieve- 
ment, the  company  obtained  possession  of  the 
district  of  that  name,  which  yields  an  annual 
revenue  estimated  at  eleven  hicks  of  rupees.* 
The  remaining  territory  belonging  to  Scindiah, 
in  the  province  of  Gu/.crat,  was  the  district  of 
Charapaneer,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  the 
fort  and  town  of  tluit  district  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  troops. 

The  invasion  of  the  province  of  Cuttack  was 
undertaken  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Harconrt,  of 
his  majesty's  2&th  regiment  of  foot,  who,  on  the 
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llth  of  September,  arrived  at  Ganjam,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  troops  at  that  station.  On 
the  14th  they  made  a  movement  in  advance,  and 
took  possession  of  Manickpatam  without  resist- 
ance. Influenced  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Har- 
court,  the  bramins  of  the  Pagoda  of  Jagarnaut 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  British  camp  at  Manick- 
patam, to  claim  the  promised  protection  of  the 
British  government.  Colonel  Harcourt  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Jagarnaut,  the  Mecca  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  on  the  18th  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis  of  idolatry, 
the  Pagoda  having  been  previously  evacuated  by 
the  Mahratta  forces.  And  the  governor-gene- 
ral, in  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  conquests  of  this  campaign,  says,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  immaterial  circumstance  ; 
that  the  possession  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Jagar- 
naut -will  increase  the  reputation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  if  the  affairs  of  that  temple, 
•which  is  resorted  to  by  innumerable  pilgrims, 
from  every  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  be 
administered  with  justice  and  benevolence.  After 
the  surrender  of  Jagarnaut,  the  towns  of  Cut- 
tack,  Balasore,  and  Soorong,  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  without 
resistance.  At  Barabutty,  the  only  remaining 
fort  in  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  vigorous  stand 
was  made  by  the  enemy  ;  but  all  resistance  was 
overcome  by  the  courage  and  constancy  of  our 
troops,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  that  fortress 
was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Harcourt. 

Victory  continued  faithful  to  the  British 
arms,  and  crowned  the  gallant  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  General  Lake,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Oude,  with  the  most  splendid  success, 
On  the  29th  of  August,  General  Lake  moved 
into  the  Mahratta  territory,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  the  force  under  Monsieur  Perron, 
which  occupied  an  advantageous  position  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  fortress  of  Ally  Ghur. 
The  force  under  the  command  of  this  French 
representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Moghul,  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  thousand  horse,  of  which 
between  four  and  five  thousand  were  regular 
cavalry.  But  the  regular  and  determined 
advance  of  the  British  troops  so  completely 
overawed  Monsieur  Perron's  forces,  that  they 
immediately  retired,  and  quitted  the  field  with- 
out venturing  to  risk  an  engagement.  The  army 
having  taken  possession  of  Coel  without  resist- 
ance, General  Lake  encamped  before  Ally  Ghur 
on  the  4th  of  September,  and  determined,  after  an 
unsuccessful  negociation  with  Monsieur  Pedron, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  to  carry  the  fort 
by  assault.  The  command  of  the  storming  party 
was  confided  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Monson,  who, 
after  encountering  a  vigorous  resistance,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  an  hour  from  the  comuience- 
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ment  of  the  attack  to  its  successful  termination,  HOOK  lit 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  enterprise.  About  — — — — 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  this  CHAP.  111. 
occasion  ;  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempts  to  V"""*"~y'"r"/ 
escape,  and  those  who  surrendered  were  after-  180;* 
wards  permitted  to  quit  the  fort.  The  French 
commandant,  the  only  European  in  the  place, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  British, 
though  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  extremely  severe,  and  consisted  of 
forty-three  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
wounded,  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  were 
Lieutenant-colonels  Monsou  and  Brown,  Major 
Macleod,  and  several  other  gallant  officers.  In 
the  fort  some  tumbrils  of  money  were  found, 
which  the  storming  party  divided  on  the  spot. 
Ally  Ghur  was  the  residence  of  Monsieur  Perron, 
and  the  grand  depot  of  his  military  stores,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were,  by  the  acquisition  of 
this  fortress,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
commander.  The  day  after  the  successful  as- 
sault of  this  fortress,  Monsieur  Perron  address- 
ed a  letter  to  General  Lake,  informing  him  that 
he  had  resigned  the  service  of  Scindiah,  and 
requesting  permission  to  pass,  escorted  either  by 
British  troops  or  his  own  body-guard,  with  his 
family,  property,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  to 
Lucknow,  through  the  territory  of  the  company, 
and  of  the  Nawaub  Vizier.  General  Lake  com- 
plied without  hesitation  with  this  request,  and 
allowed  him  to  pass  with  his  body-guard,  with 
every  mark  of  honour  and  respect. 

The  only  check  which  the  British  troops 
appear  hitherto  to  have  experienced  was  at 
Shekoabad.  Repeatedly  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  under  the  command  of  a  French  officer, 
of  the  name  of  Fleury,  Colonel  Coningham  was 
at  length,  after  having  resisted  the  enemy  with 
great  resolution  and  spirit,  compelled  to  surren- 
der ;  on  the  advantageous  condition,  however, 
that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  five  com- 
panies of  Sepoys,  should  be  permitted  to  march 
to  Cawnpore.  In  the  heroic  defence  of  this 
place,  numbers  of  the  company's  troops  wer« 
killed,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished commandant,  Colonel  Coningham. 

The  British  army  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  General  Lake,  reached  Secundra  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  on  the  llth  arrived 
at  Jehnah  Nullah,  about  six  miles  from  Delhi,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  comuiander- 
in-chief  having  received  intelligence  that  Mon- 
sieur Louis  Bourquien  had  crossed  the  Jumna  in 
the  night,  with  sixteen  battalions  of  regular 
infantry,  six  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  considera- 
ble train  of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  British  forces,  immediately  upon  bin 
arrival  at  Jehnah  Nullah,  proceeded  in  person  to 
reconnoitre  them  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry, 
consisting  only  of  three  regiments,  and  found 
5  Z 
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BOOK  111  them  drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground  in  order  of 
battle,  and  in  full  force.  Their  position  was 
strengthened  by  a  swamp  covering  each  flank, 
beyond  which  the  cavalry  was  posted ;  their  front 
being  covered  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  line  of  intvenchments.  Unintimi- 
datetl,  either  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
numbers  or  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
General  Lake  ordered  the  line  to  fall  in  without 
delay,  and  to  move  to  the  front  in  columns  of 
grand  divisions.  The  troops  engaged  in  this 
glorious  action,  were  his  majesty's  76th  regi- 
ment, seven  battalions  of  Sepoys,  the  artillery, 
the  27th  dragoons,  and  two  regiments  of  native 
cavalry.  The  enemy's  forces  consisted  of  thir- 
teen thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand 
cavalry  ;  the  British  forces,  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, of  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  attack  them  with  effect. 
General  Lake  determined  therefore  to  make  a 
feint  retreat,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  leave 
their  intrenchments,  and  to  advance  upon  the 
plain.  By  this  retrograde  movement,  the 
cavalry,  which  had  before  considerably  advanced, 
goon  formed  a  junction  with  the  infantry  in  the 
rear,  which  still  continued  to  advance.  The 
cavalry  then  opened  from  the  centre,  and  allow- 
ed the  infantry  to  pass  in  front.  The  false 
retreat  of  the  cavalry  ^completely  deceived  the 
enemy.  They  immediately  quitted  their  strong 
position,  and  advanced  with  the  whole  of  their 
numerous  artillery,  shouting,  and  exhibiting  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  confidence  in  victory. 
The  British  infantry  instantly  formed  into  one 
line,  with  the  cavalry  about  forty  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  whole  then  proceeded  against  the 
enemy,  led  by  General  Lake  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  the  76th  regiment.  The  enemy  kept  up 
a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  chain,  and  grape  shot. 
But  notwithstanding  the  destruction  it  pro- 
duced, the  troops  advanced  with  the  greatest 
bravery  and  steadiness,  without  taking  their 
muskets  from  their  shoulders.  When  they  ap- 
proached within  u  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape 
from  all  their  artillery.  Orders  were  then  given 
to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet ;  the  whole 
line,  with  their  brave  general  at  their  head, 
after  firing  a  volley,  rushed  on  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  the  enemy,  giving  way,  fled 
in  every  direction.  When  the  line  halted,  it 
was  ordered  to  break  into  columns  of  com- 
panies. This  manoeuvre  enabled  the  British 
cavalry  to  pass  through  the  intervals,  and  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  their  galloper  guns, 
and  pursuing  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
they  drove  vast  numbers  into  the  river,  and 
completed  the  victory.  By  this  splendid  vic- 
tory, sixty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  thirty- 


seven  tumbrils,  laden  with  ammunition,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  army.  Twenty- 
four  other  tumbrils  exploded  during  the  battle, 
and  many  others,  with  a  number  of  ammunition 
carriages,  were  left  by  the  enemy  in  the  Jumna 
and  the  Jehnah  Nullah.  Two  tumbrils  contain- 
ing treasure  were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  three 
thousand  men.  That  of  the  British  forces  was 
also  very  considerable,  amounting,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  men — about  one  ninth  of  the  army 
brought  into  the  field  on  this  ever  memorable 
occasion.  Major  Middleton,  Cornet  Sanguine, 
and  several  other  European  soldiers,  fell  under 
the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun.  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  and  forts  of  Delhi,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  enemy  in  all  directions,  and  the 
increased  reputation  of  the  British  arms,  were 
amongst  the  important  consequences  of  this, 
memorable  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  Delhi,  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Shah  Auluin  sent  to  Gene- 
ral Lake,  expressing  his  desire  to  place  his  royal 
person  and  authority  under  the  protection  of  his 
victorious  arms.  On  the  16th  of  September 
General  Lake  waited  on  his  majesty,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  emancipation  from  the 
oppressive  and  degrading  controul  of  a  French 
faction.  The  eldest  son  of  his  majesty,  Mirza 
Akbar  Shah,  conducted  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  his  royal  presence.  The  crowd  in  the  street 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the 
«avalcade  could  proceed  to  the  palace,  but  Ge- 
neral Lake  was  at  length  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unfortunate  and  venerable  emperor. 
Oppressed  by  the  accumulated  calamities  of  old 
age,  degraded  authority,  poverty,  and  the  loss  of 
sight,  this  unhappy  prince  was  seated  under  a 
tattered  canopy,  with  every  external  appearance 
of  misery  and  destitution.  The  impression  which 
General  Lake's  conduct  at  this  affecting  and 
interesting  interview,  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  is  not  to  be  described. 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Asia,  the  extra- 
ordinary joy  excited  by  the  deliverance  from 
bondage  of  the  aged  and  infirm  Shah  Aulum,  is~ 
represented  to  have  restored  his  majesty's  sight ! 
In  addition  to  many  distinguished  marks  of  royal 
favour,  the  emperor  conferred  on  the  general  the 
second  title  in  the  empire  ;  signifying  "  The 
sword  of  the  state,  the  hero  of  the  land,  the 
lord  of  age,  and  the  victorious  in  war.'* 

On  the  24th  of  September  General  Lake 
moved  from  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  4th  of 
October  arrived  before  the  fortress  of  Agra. 
The  commander-in-chief  immediately  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender,,  but  having  received 
no  answer  he  determined  to  attack  the  fort.  In 
conformity  with  this  determination,  Colonel 
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Clarke  was  directed,  OH  the  10th  of  October, 
to  take  possession  of  the  town  with  his  brigade 
of  Sepoys,"  while  Lieutenant  Macculloch,  with 
three  battalions  of  native  troops,  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  ravines.  After  a  long  and  severe 
contest,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town.  The 
attack  on  the  ravines  was  equally  successful ; 
but  the  high  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  native  battalions  exposed  them 
in  some  degree  unnecessarily  to  considerable 
loss.  On  this  occasion,  twenty-six  guns,  with 
several  tumbrils,  were  taken ;  and  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  surrendered  to  Ge- 
neral Lake,  and  marched  into  the  British  camp 
on  the  13th  of  October. 

On  the  same  evening  the  garrison  of  the 
fort  sent  proposals  to  capitulate ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  a  British  officer  was  sent  into  the 
fort ;  but  while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
negociation,  the  enemy  treacherously  re-com- 
menced their  fire,  and  the  officer  returned.  In 
consequence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  the  breaching 
batteries  were  opened  on  the  17th,  and -the  same 
evening  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  capitulated.  In  the  fortress  of 
Agra,  which  was  now  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Macdonald,  were  found  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stores,  many  guns,  and  several  tumbrils, 
containing  about  twenty-four  lack  of  rupees. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  Scin- 
diah  had  detached  from  the  Deccan  a  consi- 
derable force,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
Dudernaigne,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the 
army  of  Monsieur  Perron.  This  force,  which 
was  furnished  with  a  numerous  artillery,  was 
destined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  important 
post  of  Delhi.  To  frustrate  this  design,  Major- 
general  Lake  marched  from  Agra  on  the  27th  .of 
October  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
31st  encamped  a  short  distance  from  the  ground 
which  they  had  quitted  the  same  day.  At  12 
o'clock  the  same  night,  General  Lake  marched 
with  the  cavalry,  and  came  up  witji  the  enemy 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
November.  The  enemy's  force,  which  was 
posted  with  the  right  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Laswaree,  and  the  left  upon  the  village  of 
Mohauloor,  consisted  of  nine  thousand  infantry, 
upwards  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy- 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  Although  the  British 
infantry  had  not  arrived,  the  original  plan  of 
attack,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  their  guns, 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  Major 
Griffiths,  Colonel  Vandeleur,  and  Colonel  Ma- 
can,  with  their  respective  brigades,  charged  the 
enemy  with  great  gallantry  and  spirit,  forced 
their  line,  and  took  several  of  their  guns.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  however  found  so  galling  and 


destructive,  that  the  British  cavalry,  after  main-  BOOK  111 

taining  their  ground  with  distinguished  heroism  • 

for  some  time,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  CHAP.  Ill, 
leaving  Colonel  Vandeleur,  and  several  of  their 
gallant  comrades,  dead  upon  the  field.  At  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  the  infantry,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing performed  a  march  of  five  and  twenty  miles, 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  where  the 
cavalry   were  assembled.     After  about  an  hour's 
delay,  spent  principally  in  preparation,  the  Bri- 
tish infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  as  soon 
as  they  became  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery, 
opened   their    batteries,   and   commenced    their 
fire.     The  enemy,  whose  artillery  was  decidedly 
superior   to  that  of  the  British,  both  in   num- 
ber and  weight  of  metal,  discharged  grape-shot 
from  large  mortars,  as  well  as  from  guns  of  a 
very  heavy  calibre.     The  76th  regiment,  which 
headed  the  attack,  suffered  so  much  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  that  General  Lake  judged  it  pre- 
ferable to  proceed  to  the  attack  with  that  regi- 
ment, and  a  small  body  of  native  infantry,  which 
had  closed  to  the  front,  rather  than  wait  for  the 
remainder  of  the  column.     As  soon  as  this  small 
band  of  heroes  had  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  can- 
nister-shot  was  opened  upon  them.      The  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  troops  was  so  severe, 
that  the  enemy   were  encouraged  to  attempt  a 
charge  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
obliged  in  their  turn  to  retreat.     Their  cavalry, 
however,  immediately  rallied,  and  their  posture 
became  so  menacing,  that  General  Lake  deemed 
it    necessary  to  order    the    cavalry  to  advance 
and   to  charge   them.      At   this    instant   Major 
Griffiths   fell,   by   a  cannon-shot ;   but   Captain 
Wade,  by  whom  his   station   was   immediately 
supplied,   achieved   this   service  with  the   most 
distinguished    gallantry  and   success.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  column  of  British  infantry 
having  arrived  in  time  to  join  in  the  attack  on 
the  enemy's  reserve,    Major-general  Ware  was 
proceeding  to  execute  this  service,  but  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot.  The  loss  of  this  distinguished 
officer  was   deeply  lamented.     To  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  battle  the  enemy  opposed  a  vigor- 
ous  resistance,     nor    did    they    abandon    their 
ground  until  all  their  artillery  was  lost.     Their 
left    even    then   attempted   to   retreat   in   good 
order,  but  this  movement  was  entirely  frustrated 
by    Lieutenant-colonel    John    Vandeleur,    who 
broke  in  upon  their  column,  and  completed  the 
victory. 

General  Lake  very  truly  states,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  the  governor-general,  that  the  zeal 
which  the  British  army  displayed  on  this  me- 
morable day  was  too  plainly  proved  by  the 
returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  num- 
bers amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  including  many  meritorious  and  sincerely 
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MOOR.  Ill  lamented  officers.  Of  the  enemy,  two  thousand 
~  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of 
CHAP.  HI.  fhe  remainder  slain.  In  addition  to  this  irre- 
parable loss,  the  whole  of  the  bazars,  camp 
»s*s  equipage,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  troops  ;  with  a  considerable  number 
of  elephants,  camels,  and  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  bullocks  ;  seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon 
of  different  calibres  ;  forty-four  stands  of  colours, 
and  sixty  four  tumbrils,  completely  laden  with 
ammunition.  Three  tumbrils  with  money  were 
also  captured,  together  with  fifty-seven  carts 
laden  with  match-locks,  muskets,  and  stores. 
During  the  action  several  tumbrils  with  ammu- 
nition exploded  ;  and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms 
thrown  down  by  the  enemy,  were  found  on  the 
field. 

On  this  memorable  day,  his  majesty's  76th 
regiment  maintained  the  high  reputation  which 
it  had  so  justly  acquired  for  bravery,  steadi- 
ness, and  discipline.  The  victory,  however, 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  attributed  to  the 
skill,  judgment,  and  valour  of  General  Lake, 
whose  illustrious  name,  and  heroic  example,  in- 
spired the  army  with  universal  confidence.  In 
the  midst  of  the  slaughter,  the  general  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him ;  but  while  the  shot 
poured  round  him  in  every  direction,  he  dis- 
played the  most  resolute  fortitude,  and  the  most 
ardent  valour.  Of  every  advantage  presented 
by  the  enemy  he  availed  himself  with  admira- 
ble promptitude,  and  manifested  the  highest 
degree  of  professional  ability.  His  unrivalled 
personal  activity  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion his  various  and  masterly  plans  of  attack ; 
and  in  the  front  of  every  principal  charge,  he 
appeared  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  matchless  courage. 

The  staff  of  the  army  maintained  their  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  The  conduct  of  Major 
G.  A.  F.  Lake,  of  his  majesty's  94th  regiment, 
son  to  the  commander-in-chief,  was  conspicu- 
ously meritorious.  He  attended  his  father, 
throughout  the  whole  campaign,  in  the  capacity 
of  military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  In  ex- 
ecuting the  general's  orders,  he  displayed  the 
utmost  gallantry  and  valour  in  every  service  of 
difficulty  aud  danger,  lie  was  constantly  near 
his  father's  person,  and,  independently  of  the 
ties  of  natural  affection,  he  possessed  the  highest 
place  in  the  cominander-in-ehiePs  confidence  and 
esteem.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  his  father's 
horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  shot ;  Major 
Lake  immediately  dismounted,  and  after  much 
earnest  solicitation,  prevailed  on  the  general  to 
mount  his  horse — mounting  himself  a  horse  of 
one  of  the  troopers.  At  that  instant  he  was 
struck  by  a  shot,  \vhich  wounded  him  severely, 
in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate  father.  At  the 
same  moment  General  Lake  found  it  nccessarv  to 


lead  the  troops  against  the  enemy,  and  leave  his 
wounded  son  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Exerting 
the  last  efforts  of  human  fortitude,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  this  dreadful  and  distracting 
moment,  prosecuted  victory  with  undimiuished 
ardour.  At  the  close  of  the  battle,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  wound,  though  se- 
vere, was  not  dangerous. 

Thus  terminated  the  short  but  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  the  cast.     In  the  brief  interval  between 
the  8th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  hostilities 
commenced,  and  the  1st  of  November,  the  Bri- 
tish army  conquered  all  the  possessions  of  Scin- 
diah  in  Guzerat,    the  city   of   Boorhanpoor    in 
Candeish,  the  province  of  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  the 
Mahratta    dominions    between   the   Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  the  city  of    Delhi,    with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  the  city  of  Agra  and 
the  adjoining  territory.      The  fortified  town  of 
Ahmednuggur,  the  fort  of    Allyghur,  Baroach, 
and  Cuttack,  were  taken  by  storm.     The  forts 
Ahmednuggur,  Powanghur,   and    Champoneer, 
the  fort  of  Asseerghur,  denominated  the  key  of 
the  Deccan,    and  the  fort  of    Agra,  which  the 
natives  term  the  key  of  Hindustan,  surrendered, 
after    batteries  had  been  opened  against  them, 
by  capitulation.     The  British  army  completely 
defeated    the    enemy    in  three  general  engage- 
ments ;    at   Delhi,    on  the  llth  of  September  ; 
at  Assye,    on  the  23d   of    September ;    and  at 
Laswaree,  on  the  1st  of  November.     According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  British  troops  took, 
in  these  engagements,    and  under  the  walls  of 
Agra,  two    hundred   and   sixty-eight   pieces   of 
ordnance,    five   thousand   stand   of  arms,    two 
hundred    and    fifteen    tumbrils,    and    fifty-one 
stand  of  colours,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores, 
baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition.     It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  official  returns  of  the 
artillery,  stores,    &c.  taken  from  the  enemy   in 
the   greater    part    of  the   fortresses  mentioned 
above,    had   been   transmitted   to   the   supreme 
government  in  India,  at  the  time  this  statement 
was  prepared.       But  according  to  the  returns 
which   had  been  received,   the  total   number  of 
ordnance,  exclusive  of  tumbrils,  stores,  &c.  cap- 
tured from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen. 

After  this  splendid  termination  of  hostilities, 
treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  were,  in  conformity 
to  instructions  from  the  govern  or- gen  era),  con- 
eluded  with  the  following  chieftains  of  Hindos- 
tan.  The  Rajahs  of  Berar,  Bhurralpore,  3\l;ic 
henry,  Jeynagur,  and  the  Rajah  Umbajee  Rao 
Knglah.  Two  separate  treaties  were  concluded 
with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  ;  a  partition  treaty 
with  the  Peishaw,  and  with  the  Soubahdar  of 
the  Deccan  ;  and  a  treaty  was  also  concluded 
with  the  Ratiah  of  Gohud. 

In  the  terms  of  peace  the  governor-general 
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was  as  moderate  as  the  British  forces  were  ir- 
resistible in- the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
combined  exertion  of  the  talents  and  wisdom 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  military 
genius  and  courage  of  Generals  Lake  and  Wel- 
lesley, accomplished  every  object  for  which  the 
war  was  undertaken.  In  every  part  of  the  com- 
pany's possessions  in  Ilindostan  the  glorious 
events  of  the  campaign  diffused  the  most  enthu- 
siastic joy.  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  voted 
that  a  marble  statue  of  the  governor-general 
should  be  erected,  as  a  lasting;  memorial  of  his 
eminent  public  services  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  to  present  swords  of  considerable 
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value  to  Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley.  At  BOOK  lit 
home  the  public  gratitude  was  not  less  alive  to 
the  extraordinary  ability  and  exertions  of  the 
Governor-general  of  India.  The  thanks  of  par- 
liament were  voted  to  his  excellency,  and  to  the 
commanders,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  several 
armies  which  had  shared  in  the  dangers  and  in 
the  glories  of  the  contest ;  while  his  majesty,  in 
order  to  express  the  royal  approbation  of  the 
signal  services  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the 
generals  of  the  east,  was  pleased  to  create  Ge- 
neral Lake  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  to  confer 
upon  General  Wellesley  the  honour  of  the  noble 
order  of  the  Bath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FOREIGN  HISTOIIY  :  Stale  of  France — Conspiracy  against  the  French  Government — Arrest  of 
Georges,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  others  of  the  Conspirators — Death  of  General  Pichegru — 
of  Captain  Wright — Execution  of  Georges,  and  Eleven  of  his  Confederates — Moreau  per- 
mitted to  exile  himself — .direst  and  Execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — Charge  exhibited  by 
the  French  Government  against  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith — Arrest  of  Sir  George 
Rumbold- — Plot  against  the  Life  of  Louis  XVIII. — Proposal  to  elevate  Bonaparte  to  the 
Imperial  Dignity — Ineffectual  Opposition  by  Carnot — Organic  Senatus  Consultum  conferring 
the  Title  of  Emperor — voted  by  the  Senate — accepted  by  Napoleon — Protest  of  Louis  XVIII. — 
The  Pope  invited  to  perform  the  Ceremony  of  Consecration — Allocution  of  his  Holiness 
issued  on  his  Departure  from  Rome — Coronation — The  Title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  assumed 
by  Francis  II. — Situation  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Year  1804 — Indications  of  the  Renewal 
of  War  on  the  Continent. 


THE  French  legislative  body  was  this  year 
assembled  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month  the  annual  expose  of  the 
state  of  the  republic  was  submitted  to  that  as- 
sembly. This  publication,  which  was  the  last 
in  which  the  ruler  of  France  was  to  he  contem- 
plated as  a  citizen,  giving  an  account  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  origin  and  success  of  his 
measures,  pourtrayed  the  state  of  the  republic  in 
the  most  captivating  colours.*  Although  France 
had  been  forced  to  change  her  attitude,  her 
situation,  according  to  the  government  organ, 
was  in  no  respect  deteriorated  ;  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  torch  of  war  had  been  re- 
kindled by  a  jealous  enemy  ;  against  that  enemy 
the  public  indignation  had  been  as  much  in- 
creased as  the  devotion  to  the  first  consul  had 
been  augmented,  and  all  danger  of  internal 
divisions  was  at  an  end,  in  despite  of  every 
effort  made  by  the  English  government  to  pro- 
mote them.  In  short,  the  war  had  not  even 
interrupted  the  plans  marked  out  for  a  time 


of  peace  ;  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  harbours,  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion of  all  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  pro- 
ceeded with  undiminished  zeal ;  and  the  govern- 
ment had  pursued  with  constancy  every  mea- 
sure that  tended  to  attach  all  interests  and  all 
hopes  to  its  duration.  The  finances  were  de- 
scribed as  in  the  most  prosperous  situation,  the 
revenues  were  collected  with  unprecedented 
facility,  and  public  credit  had  maintained  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  shocks  of  war.  Out  of  two 
hundred  millions  (of  livres)  which  might  have 
been  captured  by  the  enemy,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  had  been  saved.  In 
Hanover,  success  had  invariably  attended  the 
French  troops  ;  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  repub- 
lic had  been  re-mounted  at  the  expense  of  a 
possession  dear  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
which  presented  a  security  of  the  justice  which 
that  monarch  would  be  obliged  hereafter  to  re- 
turn to  France.  It  was  in  conclusion  declared, 


*  Expos6  of  the  State  of  France  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body,  on  the  25th  of  Nivose,  12th  year, 
(No.  32.)  6  A 
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BOOK  III  that  France  would  never  acknowledge  less  ad- 
vantageous conditions  than  those  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  ;  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  Helvetia,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  and  that  the  tranquillity  given  to  the 
continent  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  secured 
and  ratified  by  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon. 

The  public  mind  being  thus  prepared  to 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  government  of 
Bonaparte,  an  event  occurred  which  materially 
contributed  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  his 
projects,  and  to  elevate  this  modern  Charlemagne 
to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Early  in  the 
month  of  February  a  plot  was  detected,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  government.  The  princi- 
pal persons  implicated  in  this  conspiracy  were 
General  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  formerly 
a  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Britanny,  and 
Lajollais,  a  confident  of  General  Pichegru.  It 
likewise  appeared  that  General  Moreau  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  Pichegru,  and  that  he  had  held  secret 
interviews  with  that  general  since  his  return 
from  England  to  Paris.  The  first  intimation  of 
this  intrigue  was  given  by  a  confidential  agent  of 
the  conspirators,  who  had  been  arrested  near  Ca  • 
lais,  and  on  his  information,  Lajollais,  Moreau, 
nnd  several  others,  were  placed  under  arrest. 
This  treason  against  the  consular  government 
was  announced  to  the  public  in  a  report  to  the 
first  consul  prepared  by  Regnier,  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  which  ascribed  the  whole  plot  to 
England  and  her  emissaries.  On  the  promul- 
gation of  this  report,  the  genius  of  the  French 
nation  displayed  itself  in  a  profusion  of  legisla- 
tive provisions,  and  in  copious  and  abject  ad- 
dresses. The  tribunate,  the  senate,  and  the 
legislative  body,  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
terms  of  courtly  adulation.  The  army  and  the 
navy,  following  the  example  of  their  rulers, 
swelled  the  number  of  addresses,  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  armament  collected  at  Ostend  de- 
clared, that  they  waited  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  moment  when  the  first  consul 
should  "  proclaim  the  hour  of  vengeance  asainst 
England." 

To  the  addresses  of  felicitation  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy,  delivered  by  the  depu- 
tations from  the  senate,  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  tribunate,  the  first  consul  replied  : — 

'  Since  I  liave  attained  the  supreme  magistracy 
many  plots  have  been  formed  against  my  life.  Educated 
in  camps,  I  have  never  regarded  dangers  which  give  me  no 
fear.  But  I  cannot  avoid  experiencing  a  deep  and  painful 
feeling  when  I  consider  the  situation  in  which  this  great 
nation  would  have  heen  placed,  if  this  plot  had  heen  suc- 
cessful ;  for  it  is  principally  against  the  glory,  the  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  French  people  that  the  conspiracy 


was  formed.  I  have  long  since  renounced  the  hope  of  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  pri\atc  life.  All  my  da\s  are  em- 
ployed in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  my  fate  nnd  tlie  will  of 
thr  French  people  havp  imposed  upon  me.  Heaven  will 
watch  over  France  and  defeat  the  plots  oftlie  wicked.  The 
citizens  may  he  without  alarm.  My  life  will  last  as  long  as 
it  shall  be  useful  to  the  nation  ;  but  I  wish  the  French  peo- 
ple to  understand,  that  existence,  without  their  confidence 
and  affection,  would  lie  for  me  without  consolation,  and 
would  for  them  have  no  object." 

These  congratulatory  addresses  did  not  so 
much  engross  the  attention  of  government  as  to 
induce  them  to  relax  their  vigilance  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  conspi- 
racy. Pichegru  had  hired  of  one  Le  Blanc,  a 
broker,  a  small  apartment  at  an  enormous  price, 
relying  on  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  his  host 
for  his  security.  But  his  confidence  was  mis- 
placed ;  for  this  unprincipled  wretch,  having 
obtained  from  Murat,  the  governor  of  Paris,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  Bonaparte,  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  thousand  livres,  introduced  six 
gens  d'armes  into  the  general's  apartment  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  February,  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  secured  his  pistols  and  dagger,  which 
were  laid  upon  a  table  near  his  bed.  Awaked 
by  the  noise,  the  general  sprang  upon  the  floor 
naked  and  unarmed,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  that  he 
surrendered,  and  was  conveyed  to  prison.  The 
following  day,  the  legislature  passed  a  law,  that 
any  person  concealing  Georges,  or  any  of  the 
individuals  who  were  named  as  associates  in 
his  plot,  should  be  considered  as  principals  in 
guilt,  and  should  expiate  their  offence  with  their 
life.  For  some  days  Georges  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but 
on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  discovered  iii  a 
chaise  with  his  friend  Leridan  the  younger,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  shot 
the  police  officer  by  whom  he  was  stopped  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  wounded  another  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  he  was  secured  and  conveyed  to 
prison. 

Immediately  on  the  arrest  of  General  Piche-  — 
gru,  he  underwent  an  examination  before  the 
prefect  of  the  police,  the  object  of  which  was  to. 
obtain  from  him  a  confession,  that  he  returned 
to  France  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
princes,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  replace  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  After 
a  second  examination  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower  of  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  for 
about  a  month ,  when  on  a  sudden  the  government 
announced  that  he  had  terminated  his  existence 
by  suicide.  The  account  given  of  this  event  by 
the  government  was,  that  the  general  went  to 
bed  about  midnight  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  that 
when  the  boy  who  waited  upon  him  had  retired, 
he  drew  from  beneath  his  bolster,  where  he  had 
secreted  it,  a  black  silk  cravat,  which  he  wound 
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round  his  throat,  and  introducing  into  the  two 
Ckids  of  the  cravat  a  piece  of  stick,  which  he  had 
also  secreted,  he  twisted  it  about  until  strangu- 
lation was  produced  ;  and  to  prevent  the  stick 
from  returning,  he  placed  one  end  of  it  behind 
his  left  ear,  and  then  placing  the  left  side  of  his 
head  upon  his  pillow,  expired  in  that  situation. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey 
entered  his  room  to  light  his  fire,  but  seeing  the 
prisoner  a  corpse,  with  his  face  discoloured,  his 
jaw  locked,  and  his  tongue  pressed  between  his 
teeth,  he  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  No  sooner 
had  the  fact  of  the  death  of  General  Pichegru 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  criminal  tribunal, 
than  they  dispatched  eight  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  inspect  the  body,  and  their  report, 
agreeing  in  substance  with  the  above  representa- 
tion, was  publicly  read  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
section,  by  the  officer  of  health.  But  with  what- 
ever art  and  care  these  proceedings  were  drawn 
up,  the  account  they  contained  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  formation  of  an  artificial 
tourniquet,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  faggot  stick, 
and  the  persevering  use  of  it,  as  described  in  the 
report,  were  considered  as  improbable  and  unna- 
tural. The  description  of  the  deceased  general 
taking  his  handkerchief  from  under  his  bolster, 
at  a  time  when  no  eye  could  see  him,  was  deemed 
an  absurd  invention  ;  and  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  man  was  considered  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  he  had  not  committed  the 
crime  imputed  to  him.  It  was  on  the  contrary 
said,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  assertion 
rested  on  no  positive  evidence,  that  while  General 
Pichegru  was  in  prison,  attempts  were  made  to 
extort  from  him  confession  by  the  application  of 
the  torture,  but  that  his  unconquerable  firmness 
rendered  these  barbarities  unavailing,  and  that, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of  the  torture,  and  to 
avoid  the  exposure  which  must  have  taken  place 
on  his  trial,  recourse  was  had  to  the  last  expe- 
dient of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  victim 
of  private  assassination  was  calumniated  as  a 
suicide.* 

The  trial  of  the  other  parties  concerned  in 
this  plot,  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  month  of 
July,  before  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  when  Georges,  and  nineteen 
others,  were  convicted,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  with  confiscation  of  property.  General 
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Morcau  was  sentenced   to  two  years  imprison-  HOOK  III 

ment.     To   Armand   Polignac,   M.   de   Riviere  — 

Lnjollais,  and  M.  de  Lozier,  who  were  in  the  CIMP.  IV. 
number  of  the  convicted,  a  pardon  was  extended. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  Georges  and  eleven  others 
were  guillotined  at  the  Place  de  Greve.  They 
died  with  the  most  heroic  firmness,  and  were 
accompanied  to  their  graves  by  the  regrets  of 
thousands.  How  far  General  Moreau  was  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  determine ;  from  his  own  interrogatory  no 
evidence  could  be  deduced  against  him,  but 
General  Rousillon,  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  one  Rol- 
land,  and  some  other  persons  accused,  were 
allowed  to  state,  that  he  first  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  the  existing  government,  and 
to  restore  Louis  XVI II.  but  afterwards  pre- 
ferred assuming  the  office  of  dictator  himself, 
and  was  making  exertions  for  that  purpose. .  In 
an  exculpatory  letter  written  by  Moreau  to  the 
first  consul,  he  acknowledged  that  distant  over- 
tures had  been  made  to  him,  to  enter  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  French  princes;  but  to  those 
proposals,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ridiculous, 
he  returned,  as  he  affirms,  no  answer.  The 
part  of  giving  information  to  government  was 
repugnant  to  his  character ;  such  an  office,  he 
adds,  is  always  judged  of  severely ;  but  it  becomes 
odious,  and  is  marked  with  the  seal  of  reproba- 
tion against  the  individual  who  exercises  it  to  the 
injury  of  those  persons  to  whom  his  gratitude  is 
due,  and  with  whom  he  has  long  cultivated 
habits  of  friendship.  Duty,  he  observed,  may 
sometimes  yield  to  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  General  Moreau's 
letter.  It  is  a  weak  defence  of  innocence  ;  and 
if  he  were  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  con- 
duct, he  should  have  assumed  a  manly  and 
heroic  tone  of  self-defence.  He  should  have 
demanded  to  be  brought  before  a  public  tribunal. 
His  great  and  well-merited  popularity  would 
have  confirmed  a  just  assertion  of  his  innocence. 
Even  the  uplifted  sword  of  tyranny  would  not 
have  dared  to  strike.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
government  and  person  of  Bonaparte,  but  there 
was  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  had  ever  taken 
any  active  share  in  perpetrating  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators.  After  some  delay,  Moreau 
was  permitted  to  embark  for  the  United  States 


*  Soon  after  the  death  of  General  Pichegru,  died,  in  the  same  prison  of  the  Temple,  a  British  naval  officer,  whose 
fate  was  deeply  deplored,  and  the  circumstances  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  his  death  proceeded  from  the 
hands  of  violence  rather  than  from  the  ordination  of  Providence.  On  the  15th  of  May,  accident  threw  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  Captain  Wright,  who,  while  cruising  on  board  a  corvette,  in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  was  becalmed  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  French  gun-boats.  He  was  a  person  in  whose  capture  Bonaparte  would  for  every  reason  rejoice. 
He  had  been  the  i'ellow-prisoner  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  anil  after  escaping  with  that  officer  from  the  Temple,  had  served 
with  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  had  already  been  named  in  the  reports  as  the  person  who  effected  the  landing  of 
Georges,  Pichegru,  and  their  companions,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Captain  Wright,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  iunrnir- 
ed  in  the  Temple,  where  he  resisted  every  temptation  that  was  held  out  to  allure  him  to  make  disclosures  to  the  injury  of 
his  country,  ami  where  he  fell  the  victim,  as  is  supposed,  of  his  virtue,  honour,  and  constancy. 
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HOOK.  III  of  America,  in  which  country  In;  remained  with- 
out any  iixed  pursuit,  till  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  duly  appreciating  his  talents,  called 
the  expatriated  general  from  exile,  and  gave  him 
a  distinguished  rank  in  their  military  councils. 

While  the  government  of  France  was  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  the  conspirators  in  its 
own  capital,  the  territory  of  the  Elector  of 
Baden  was  violated,  and  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  first 
consul.  Louis  Antoine  Henri  dc  Bourbon,  Dnc 
d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  family,  had  emigrated 
from  France,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  revolution, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war,  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  royalist  army,  \ature 
had  been  liberal  in  the  endowment  of  his  person, 
and  his  mind  was  enriched  by  many  virtues,  and 
adorned  with  the  acquirements  of  a  liberal  and 
judicious  education.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
had  sought  a  retreat  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  where  he  lived  in  a  stale  of 
cautious  privacy,  avoiding  alike  that  activity 
which  would  have  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and 
that  publicity  which  would  have  rendered  him 
the  object  of  mortifying  curiosity  or  of  illiberal 
reflection.  Early  in  the  present  year,  feeling  the 
irksomcness  of  his  situation,  and  the  disgraceful 
oblivion  to  which  he  seemed  to  be  consigned,  he 
had  written  to  the  British  minister  at  Vienna, 
soliciting  to  he  employed  in  the  army  of  his 
majesty,  in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  pro- 
per, and  declaring,  that  as  he  could  have  no 
individual  nor  family  interest  to  advance,  his 
hopes  were  limited  to  the  attainment  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  or  any  other  honourable 
employment  that  government  might  be  pleased 
to  assign. 

While  the  duke  was  thus  employing  himself, 
in  the  supposed  security  which  a  neutral  territory 
should  afford,  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred  French 
dragoons,  headed  by  Ordeuer,*  one  of  Bona- 
parte's generals,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
night  of  the  loth  of  March,  in  three  divisions; 
the  guards  of  the  elector,  finding  all  resistance 
vain,  were  obliged  to  open  to  these  invaders  the 
gates  of  Offenburgh  and  of  Ettenheim,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  the  duke  had  fixed  his 
abode.  Proceeding  to  his  house,  they  seized  the 
duke,  and  a  few  old  priests  and  invalids  who 
dwelt  with  him,  and  loading  him  with  irons,  re- 
passed  the  river,  and  conveyed  him  a  prisoner 
into  France.  With  the  utmost  rapidity,  without 
sleep,  and  in  letters,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  day 
and  night,  until  he  reached  Paris.  When  his 
guards  brought  him  to  the  Temple,  they  found 
an  order,  in  obedience  to  which  they  immediately 
carried  him  away  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
On  his  arrival  at  that  place  on  the  2 1st,  a  mi- 
litary committee,  composed  of  seven  persons, 


selected  for  the  purpose  by  Murat,  repaired  to 
the  castle,  to  try,  or  rather  to  order  him  for 
execution.  In  his  absence  the  charges  against 
him,  and  the  proofs  in  support  of  them,  were 
read.  The  charges  were,  1st,  having  borne  arms 
against  the  republic ;  2d,  having  offered  his 
services  to  England  ;  3d,  having  received  and 
conspired  with  agents  of  England  ;  4th,  having 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  emigrants 
in  the  pay  of  England  in  Fribourg  and  Baden  ; 
5th,  having  endeavoured,  by  correspondences 
with  Strasburg,  to  cause  insurrections  in  the 
ncighboTiriug  departments,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  England  ;  and  6th,  having 
aided  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
first,  consul. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  reading  of  these 
charges  and  papers  that  the  prisoner  was  ad- 
mitted into  court ;  and  then,  the  report  of  the 
trial  published  by  the  French  government  says, 
he  was  interrogated,  and  allowed  to  make  his 
defence  ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
rogatory, or  of -the  defence,  no  information  was 
ever  given.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  brought  to  his  trial  rather 
dead  than  alive ;  exhausted  with  fatigue,  with 
the  weight  of  his  irons,  and  with  want  of  sleep, 
to  such  a  degree  that  with  difficulty  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  open.  The  court,  without  much 
deliberation,  found  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges, 
and  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  same  night 
he  was  taken  from  his  dungeon,  and  led,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  torch  light,  to  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  inhumanely 
shot  by  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Bonaparte.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  was 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  met  his  fate 
with  the  most  undaunted  and  heroic  firmness. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  that  his  murderers  were  to  be 
foreigners  and  not  Frenchmen,  and  when  the 
bandage  was  to  be  placed  over  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed, "a  loyal  soldier  can  face  death  with' 
open  eyes  and  without  fear."  In  his  last  hours 
he  was  allowed  to  have  the  attendance  of  a 
priest,  but,  with  the  barbarity  which  charac- 
terized every  part  of  this  dark  and  murderous 
transaction,  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  alone, 
nor  to  have  any  intercourse  but  in  a  tone  of  voice 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  guards. 

The  effect  of  this  event  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Georges.  Gloom  overspread  every  coun- 
tenance, and  silence  stilled  every  emotion.  No 
one  ventured  to  congratulate  the  first  consul 
on  his  escape,  or  on  the  destruction  of  his  mortal 
enemy ;  no  one  dared  to  blame,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  vindicate  the  act.  The  intelligence 
of  the  trial  and  the  execution  was  first  imparted 
in  papers  printed  out  of  France,  for  it  was  not 
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until  several  days  after  the  event,  that  the  Paris 
newspapers  contained  any  narrative  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  private,  where  men  could  venture  to 
intimate  an  opinion,  every  one  declared  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  act,  and  every  Frenchman  sought 
to  alleviate  his  portion  of  the  burthen  of  national 
infamy,  by  congratulating  himself  that  he  was 
not  one  of  the  Italians  who  had  performed  this 
task  of  midnight  butchery.  In  foreign  countries, 
where  any  free  opinion  could  be  expressed,  the 
murder  was  stigmatized  in  becoming  terms,  and 
in  some,  solemn  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
in  honour  of  the  victim.  Several  notes  on  the 
illegal  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  German  empire, 
were  delivered  both  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and 
addressed  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  spirited 
were  the  notes  presented  by  the  Russian,  Swe- 
dish, and  Hanoverian  ministers. 

The  tragic  scene  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes 
had  scarcely  closed,  when  another  conspiracy 
•was  announced  by  the  grand  judge  of  the  French 
courts.  In  his  report  to  the  first  consul  it  is 
stated,  that  the  British  minister  resident  at  the 
court  of  Munich  had  engaged  in  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  certain  individuals  in  the 
heart  of  France,  with  a  view  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country.  That  these  agents 
had  been  supplied  with  large  sums  of  money  by 
the  British  government,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed by  establishing  an  intelligence  in  the  dif- 
ferent public  offices  of  France  ;  in  gaining  over 
those  employed  in  the  powder  mills  of  that  coun- 
try ;  in  procuring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  France  ;  and  in  taking  every 
means  to  disorganize  the  armies.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  instructions  cited  by  the  grand 
judge,  as  given  by  Mr.  Drake  to  his  principal 
correspondent,  Mehee  de  Latouche,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  mal  • 
contents  assembled  at  Paris,  and  these  facts  were 
supported  by  a  variety  of  documents  and  inter- 
cepted letters  annexed  to  the  report.  This  M. 
.  Mehee  was,  it  appears,  a  man  of  notoriously  in- 
famous character — an  intriguer  by  profession, 
who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  British  government, 
and  through  their  introduction  had  gained  access 
to  Mr.  Drake,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  tender  of 
his  services.  But  the  proposal  from  Mehee  was 
merely  a  snare,  in  order  to  discover  the  views 
and  the  private  means  of  procuring  information 
adopted  by  the  English  cabinet ;  for  the  suppos- 
ed conspirator  was,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
intrigue,  actually  in  the  confidence  of  the  French 
government.  The  principal  object  of  the  report 
promulgated  by  Regnier,  the  grand  judge,  was 
to  implicate  Mr.  Drake  in  a  participation  in  the 
plans  of  Georges  and  his  adherents  ;  and  the 
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conduct  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  the  Elector  BOOK  III 

of  Bavaria,    shews  that  he  was  not  altogether 

unsuccessful  in  establishing  his  position.  Copies  CHAP.  IV. 
of  the  report,  and  the  documents,  were  addressed 
to  the  several  ministers  from  the  foreign  courts 
resident  at  Paris,  and  these  papers  were  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  from  M.  Talleyrand,  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Drake  as  an  associate  in  the 
infamous  plot  at  that  time  before  the  French  tri- 
bunals. The  answers  to  this  communication  were 
for  the  most  part  conveyed  in  general  terms  of 
compliment  to  the  first  consul,  but  some  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  states  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  British  envoy,  in  terms  of  the 
severest  reprehension  ;  and  of  this  number  the 
Danish  minister,  M.  Dreyer,  and  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  original  documents  upon  which 
the  charge  against  the  British  minister  was 
founded,  were  transmitted  to  Munich,  and  on 
the  31st  of  March,  a  note  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Drake,  by  the  Baron  de  Montgelas,  prime 
minister  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  expressive  of 
the  regret  of  his  serene  highness,  that  his  capital 
should  have  been  the  central  point  of  a  corres- 
pondence so  inconsistent  with  the  mission  with 
which  Mr.  Drake  was  invested  ;  and  intimating, 
that  it  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  declare,  that  from  the 
present  moment  it  became  impossible  for  him 
to  hold  any  communication  with  Mr.  Drake,  or 
again  to  receive  him  at  his  court.  After  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  Drake  to  prolong  his  residence  in  the 
Bavarian  territories ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith, 
the  British  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Wurtemburg, 
who  was  stated  to  have  been  implicated  in  these 
transactions,  was  also  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Stutgard. 

The  impression  made  by  these  transactions 
in  every  court  of  Europe,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  them  by  the 
British  government.  Accordingly,  a  circular 
letter  was  addressed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
each  of  the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  the 
court  of  London,  in  which  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  repels  the  charge  preferred  against 
his  majesty's  government,  of  participating  in  any 
project  of  assassination  ;  but  his  lordship  at  the 
same  time  maintains,  that  if  any  minister,  accre  - 
clitcd  to  a  foreign  court,  had  held  correspondence 
with  persons  in  France,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing information  of  the  projects  of  the  French 
government,  or  for  any  other  legitimate  purpose, 
he  had  done  no  more  than  ministers,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  had  been  uniformly  consi- 
dered as  having  aright  to  do,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  with  which  their  sovereign  was  at  war. 
This  position  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  com- 
mented upon  some  time  after  in  a  circular  note 
OB 
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BOOK  III  from  M.  Talleyrand  ;  in  which  the  French  minis- 
ter asserts,  that  diplomatic  agents  had  at  all  times 
been  considered  as  ministers  of  peace — organs  of 
conciliation — but  the  British  government  wished 
to  make  them  the  instigators  of  plots,  the  ag-ents 
of  troubles,  the  directors  of  machinations  ;  vile 
spies ;  cowardly  seducers ;  the  fomentors  of 
seditions  ;  the  paymasters  of  assassins.  And 
the  French  ministers  to  whom  these  notes  were 
directed,  were  ordered  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ments where  they  resided,  that  Bonaparte  would 
not  recognize  the  English  diplomatic  body  in 
Europe,  so  long  as  the  British  government  did 
not  abstain  from  charging  its  ministers  with  any 
warlike  agency,  and  did  not  restrain  them  within 
the  limits  of  their  function. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  circular 
note  of  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  French 
government  attempted  to  place  the  British 
diplomatic  corps  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations,  upon  the  ground  of  their  violating 
this  general  inter-national  code,  that  govern- 
ment committed  a  most  daring  infraction  of 
the  very  law  which  they  had  just  expressed  so 
much  solicitude  to  uphold.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  October,  a  body  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  a 
general  officer,  embarked  at  Harburg,  and 
landed  between  Hamburg  and  Altona,  at  a 
place  called  the  Hamburg-Hill.  They  proceeded 
to  Grindelhof,  where  Sir  George  Rumbold,  the 
British  minister  to  the  Hanseatic  towns  and 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  had  his  country 
residence.  Those  who  first  approached  the  house 
affected  to  be  couriers  with  dispatches  from 
Tonniugen  ;  but  entertaining  suspicion,  Sir 
George  refused  them  admittance.  Upon  this 
the  whole  body  rushed  forward,  broke  open  the 
doors,  seized  Sir  George  and  his  papers,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a  carriage,  which  was  waiting 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to  Hanover, 
•whence  he  was  sent  off  to  Paris.  The  following 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  senate  of  Hamburg 
heard  of  this  violation  of  their  territorial  rights, 
they  assembled  at  seven  o'clock,  and  continued 
•sitting  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  they  presented  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  minister,  M.  Reiii- 
hard,  who  denied  having  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  transaction.  The  order  for  the  arrest, 
it  seems,  was  transmitted  from  Paris  directly  to 
Marshal  Bernadotte.  Being  thus  foiled  in  their 
attempt  to  procure  reparation,  or  even  any  ex- 
planation of  the  affair,  from  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  senate  conceived  it  proper  to  apprise 
the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg, 
of  this  violation  of  their  territory. 

An  explanation  of  this  act  of  violence  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  by 
the  French  minister,  Reiuhard,  who  pretended 


to  justify  the  seizure  of  Sir  George  Rurabold, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  imputed  to  Mr.  Drake  ;  but  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  pretext  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Sir  George  Rumbeld  being 
no  where  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  with 
Mehee  de  Latouche. 

It  appears  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
Sir  George  Rumbold  was  conveyed  to  the  Tem- 
ple, where  he  was  treated  with  civility  during 
a  confinement  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  removed  from  the  Temple, 
and  conducted  towards  the  coast  of  the  Channel, 
having  first  entered  into  a  stipulation  not  to  re- 
turn to  Hamburg  ;  nor,  after  his  departure  from 
France,  to  go  within  fifty  miles  of  any  part  of 
the  French  territory.  Before  he  left  the  Temple, 
he  made  an  application  for  his  papers,  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  po- 
lice ;  but  this  demand  was  peremptorily  refused. 
He  was  then  put  into  a  carriage  with  his  servant, 
and  conveyed  to  Boulogne,  and  afterwards  to 
Cherbourg.  The  flag  of  truce  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  falling  in  with  his  majesty's  frigate, 
the  Niobe,  Sir  George  was  taken  on  board,  and 
landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  17th  of  November. 
This  act  of  violence  was  the  subject  of  an  official 
note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  ;  but  that  court  had  previously  made  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  to  that  remonstrance  the  release  of  Sir 
George  Rumbold  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

In  recording  the  events  of  this  period  of 
conspiracies,  it  is  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  a 

Silot  formed  against  the  life  of  Louis  XVIII. 
t  appears  that  two  men,  of  what  nation  or  con- 
dition in  life  is  not  stated,  became  acquainted 
with  one  Coulon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who 
kept  a  billiard-table  at  Warsaw.  Having  dis- 
covered that  Coulon  was  intimate  with  several 
of  the  domestics  of  the  French  king,  and  in 
particular  with  the  cook,  and  that  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  they  gradually  revealed  to  him 
their  design  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and 
offered  him  for  his  services  four  hundred  Louis 
d'ors.  In  executing  this  plan,  Coulon  was  to 
visit  the  cook,  and  after  betraying  him  into  a 
state  of  intoxication,  he  was  to  throw  into  the 
pot  a  small  parcel,  consisting  of  carrots  filled 
with  arsenic,  with  which  he  was  to  be  provided. 
Coulon,  although  he  affected  to  acquiesce  in 
these  diabolical  suggestions,  went  immediately 
to  the  Baron  de  Milleville,  usher  to  the  queen, 
and  informed  him  of  the  plot.  It  was  after- 
wnrds  communicated  to  the  Count  Avaray,  who 
thought  proper  to  conceal  it  from  his  majesty 
until  he  obtained  more  positive  information. 
II«  waited  on  the  President  de  Hoym  without 
delay,  who  authorised  him,  in  case  the  informa- 
tion was  well-founded,  to  cause  the  authors  of 
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Title  4  regulates  the  mode  of  appointing  a  regency. 
The  emperor  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  eighteen  years  com- 
plete ;  and  during  his  minority  a  regent  of  the  e'miiire  is  to 
be  appointed. 

Title  5  determines  the  grand  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire, the  titularies  of  the  ffrmd  dignities,  their  privileges 
and  functions  ;  and  in  particular  those  of  the  gr;md  elector. 
It  defines  the  duties  of  the  arch-chancellor.  He  performs 
the  functions  of  chancellor  in  promulgating  treaties  of  peace, 
and  in  declaring  war.  He  presents  to  'the  emperor,  and 
signs,  the  credentials  and  correspondence  with  the  different 
courts  of  Europe.  The  arch-treasurer  presides  at  the 
united  sections  of  the  council  of  state  and  trihunate,  and 
executes  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  empire.  The 
duties  of  the  constable  chiefly  relate  to  military  affairs,  and 
those  of  the  grand  admiral  to  navy  concerns. 

Title  6.  The  grand  officers  are  the  sixteen  marshals 
of  the  empire,  eight  inspectors  of  artillery,  and  several 
grand  civil  officers  of  the  crown.  This  title  defines  their 
prerogatives  and  duties. 

Title  7  pi-escribes  the  form  of  oaths.  The  oath  is 
taken  upon  the  evangelists.  The  oath  taken  by  the  emperor 
is  as  follows : — "  I  swear  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic  ;  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  re- 
spected, the  laws  of  the  concordat  and  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  ;  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  the  equality 
of  rights,  political  and  civil  liberty,  the  irrevocability  of  the 
sales  of  national  domains ;  to  levy  no  duty,  to  impose  no 
tax,  but  by  virtue  of  the  law ;  to  maintain  the  institution  of 
the  legion  of  honour ;  and  to  have  no  view  in  governing 
but  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
people."  The  oath  of  the  regent  is  also  prescribed.  The 
public  functionaries  take  the  following  oath  : — "  1  swear 
obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  fidelity  to 
the  emperor." 

Title  8  determines  the  formation  of  the  senate. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  the  French  princes  who  have  at- 
tained their  IStkyear;  of  .the  titularies  of  the  grand  dig- 
nities of  the  empire  ;  of  the  24  members  chosen  by  the 
emperor  from  the  lists  delivered  in  by  the  departmental 
electoral  colleges ;  and  of  citizens  whom  the  emperor  deems 
proper  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  senator.  The  president  of 
the  senate  is  named  by  the  emperor,  and  chosen  from  the  list 
of  senators.  His  functions  continue  for  twelve  months. 
This  title  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  president  and  the 
functions  of  the  senate.  A  commission  of  seven  members 
takes  cognizance  of  arrests  whenever  the  person  arrested  is 
not  brought  before  the  tribunals  within  the  space  of  ten  days 
after  the  time  of  such  arrest.  This  is  called  the  senatorial 
commission  for  personal  liberty.  The  complaints  of  authors, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  similar  coimnision.  The  laws  decreed  by  the  legislative 
body  are  transmitted  to  the  senate  on  the  day  of  their 
adoption,  and  are  deposited  among  the  archives.  Every 
decree  issued  by  the  legislative  body  may  be  denounced  in 
the  senate  by  any  of  the  members,  provided  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  any  tendency  to  restore  the  feudal  system, 
to  affect  the  sale  of  national  domains,  or  if  it  has  been 
issued  contrary  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire.  After  various  deliberations,  the  senate  may 
declare  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  promulgating 
the  said  law  ;  and  the  president  lays  the  decision  of  the 
senate  before  the  emperor,  who,  after  hearing  the  council 
of  state,  either  declares  by  a  decree  his  adherence  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  senate,  cr  causes  the  law  to  lie  promul- 
gated. The  operations  of  the  electoral  colleges  can  only 
be  annulled  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unconstitutional, 
by  an  express  ienatus  consultant. 

Title  !)  relates  to  the  organization  of  the  council  of 
state,  whose  chief  duties  are  confined  to  deliberation  on  laws 
proposed  to  be  enacted. 
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lie  elected  without  interval.     Every  projected  law  presented  

to  the  legislative  body  is  returned  to  the  three  sections  of  r •„,  i  \r 
the  tribunate.  The  sittings  of  the  legislative  body  are  di- 
vided into  ordinary  sittings  and  general  committees.  At  the 
former,  the  legislative  body  hear  the  orators  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  those  of  the  three  sections  of  the  tribunate,  and 
vote  on  the  projet  de  loi. 

Title  1J.  The  functions  of  the  members  of  the  tribu- 
nate continue  forten  years.  The  presi.lent,  whose  functions 
continue  for  two  years,  is  named  by  the .  emperor.  The 
tribunate  is  divided  into  three  sections  4— of  legislation,  of  the. 
interior,  and  of  finance.  Each  section  discusses  separately, 
and  in  a  sectional  assembly,  the  projected  laws  transmitted 
to  it  by  the  legislative  bouy.  In  no  case  can  a  jn-ojct  de 
loi  be  discussed  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  tribunate  ;  but 
it  may  form  itself  into  a  general  assembly  foe  the  exercise 
of  its  other  privileges. 

Title  12  regards  the  electoral  colleges.  One  of  the 
most  important  privileges  of  this  institution  consists  in  form- 
ing the  list  of  candidates  for  the  legislative  body. 

Title  13  relates  to  the  organization  and  (unctions  of 
the  high  imperial  court.  This  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of 
crimes  committed  by  members  of  the  imperial  family,  by 
titularies  of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire  (the  senators 
and  counselors  of  state),  and  by  all  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  state.  Outrages  and  plots  against  the 
internal  and  external  security  of  the  state,  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  are  also 
brought  before  this  court.  The  seat  of  the  high  imperial 
court  is  in  the  senate.  The  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  is 
president.  The  high  imperial  court  is  composed  of  the 
princes,  the  titularies  of  the  grand  dignities,  and  grand  offi- 
cers of  the  empire,  the  grand  judge,  sixty  senators,  the  six 
sectional  presidents  of  the  council  of  state,  fourteen  coun- 
sellors of  state,  and  twenty  members  of  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion. An  attorney-general,  nominated  by  the  emperor  for 
life,  is  attached  to  this  tribunal.  No  excejrtion  can  be  made 
to  the  decision  of  the  high  imperial  court.  The  proceedings 
of  this  court  originate  only  with  the  government,  anil  no 
appeal  can  be  made  against  the  decision  of  this  tribunal. 

Under  title  14  the  judicial  order  1s  included.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  entitled  arrets.  Ths 
presidents  of  the  court  of  cassation,  the  court  of  appeal, 
and  the  eourt  of  criminal  justice,  are  nominated  for  life  by 
the  emperor.  This  title  also  determines  the  officers  of  these 
courts,  and  their  respective  titular  distinctions. 

^  Title  15  describes  the  mode  in  which  the  organic 
senatus  consulta,  the  senatus  consulta,  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  laws,  are  to  be  sealed,  signed,  and  promulgated. 

Title  16  contains  the  proposition  relative  to  the  law 
of  hereditary  succession.  The  following  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  peo- 
ple : — "  The  people  wills  the  imperial  dignity  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  direct,  natural,  legitimate,  or  adopted  descent  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  direct,  natural,  and  legiti- 
mate descent  of  Joseph  and  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  organic  senatus  cousultum  of  the  23d  Floreol, 
year  12." 

Although  the  power  of  the  first  consul  was 
extended  by  this  decree  of  the  senate,  yet  the 
augmentation  of  his  authority  was  rather  indirect 
than  immediate,  and  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  new  institutions,  of  which  the  chief 
officers  were  nominated  by  the  emperor.  As 
chief  consul  he  was  invested  with  the  whole  effi- 
cient executive  power,  and  with  him  originated 
the  laws  which  were  discussed  in  the  legislative 
body.  The  means  of  securing  a  more  submissive 
6C 
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BOOK  III  obedience  to  his  will  were,  however,  increased 

• by  the  modifications  introduced  into  tjie  senate, 

CHAP  IV.  t]le  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate.  In  rais- 
ing Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons,  whose  talents 
and  exertions  contributed  to  give  permanence 
and  security  to  the  consular  power,  so  far  con- 
sulted their  own  interests  as  to  obtain  for  life 
the  titles,  offices,  and  emoluments,  which  they 
had  received  under  the  new  form  of  government. 
But  this  circumstance,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  had  a  tendency 
to  confirm  it,  by  a  consolidation  of  reciprocal 
advantage. 

The  question,  whether  the  throne  should 
or  should  not  be  hereditary,  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  who,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, decided  in  the  affirmative  by  an  immense 
majority. 

A  short  time  after  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  conferred  upon 
Bonaparte,  LouisXVlII. issued  a  protest  against 
his  assumption  of  tlie  imperial  title.  The  protest 
was  dated  from  Warsaw,  and  it  was  throuyh 
the  medium  of  the  Moniteur  that  this  document 
wus  first  communicated  to  the  public.  His 
majesty  declares,  that,  in  assuming  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  attempting  to  render  it  hereditary 
in  his  family,  Bonaparte  has  put  the  seal  to  his 
usurpation.  This  new  act  of  revolution,  where 
every  thing  from  its  origin  has  been  null  and 
void,  cannot,  his  majesty  says,  weaken  his 
rights  ;  but  being  accountable  for  his  conduct 
to  all  sovereigns,  whose  rights  are  not  less  in- 
jured than  his  own,  and  whose  thrones  are 
shaken  by  the  dangerous  principles  which  the 
senate  of  Paris  has  dared  to  publish : — account- 
able to  France,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  own 
honour,  he  should  consider  himself  as  betraying 
the  common  cause,  were  he  to  preserve  silence 
on  this  occasion.  His  majesty  then  declares,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
after  having  renewed  his  protestations  against 
all  the  illegal  acts  which,  from  the  opening  of 
the  states-general  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
alarming  crisis  in  which  France  and  Europe  are 
now  involved,  that,  far  from  acknowledging  the 
imperial  title  that  Bonaparte  has  received  from 
a  body  which  has  no  legal  existence,  he  protests 
as  well  against  that  title  as  all  the  subsequent 
acts  to  which  it  may  give  birth. 

On  the  9th  of  July  Bonaparte  issued  an 
imperial  decree,  directing  that  the  oath  should  be 
taken,  and  the  coronation  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  Chump  de  M am ;  and  the  18th  Brumaire 
(9th  of  November),  the  day  on  which  the  direc- 
torial power  was  subverted,  and  the  consular  go- 
vernment established  upon  its  ruins,  was  the  time 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  give 
solemnity  to  the  coronation,  the  pope,  notwith- 


standing his  advanced  age  and  his  infirmities, 
was  required,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter, 
to  pass  the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  ceremony  of  consecration.  In  the  early  part 
of  November  his  holiness  left  the  Vatican,  with 
a  splendid  retinue,  and  was  escorted  to  Paris  by 
a  strong  guard  of  French  troops,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hussars,  who  were  ordered  to  meet 
him  on  the  frontiers  of  the  French  territory. 

Previously  to  the  pope's  departure  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  an  allocution  to  a  secret 
consistory,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  state  to  the 
venerable  brethren  of  whom  it  was  composed, 
that  his  holiness  had  made  provision  for  the 
administration,  during  his  absence,  of  the  duties 
of  the  papal  office.  This  address  contained  many 
passages  which  may  be  considered  as  strongly 
indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  the  pope  to  under- 
take the  journey,  and  the  presentiment  which  he 
entertained  that  he  should  never  return  to  Rome. 
But  the  interests  of  religion,  and  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  Bonaparte  tor  the  re-establishment 
of  the  catholic  church,  by  the  concordat,  are  re- 
presented to  be  the  just  and  momentous  causes 
of  the  journey.  "  We  have,"  his  holiness  says, 
"  formed  great  hopes,  that  having  undertaken 
this  journey  by  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  when  we  shall  speak  to  him  face  to 
face,  such  things  may  be  effected  by  his  wis- 
dom for  the  good  of  the  catholic  church,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  perfected  the  work  of  our  most  holy 
religion." 

Circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  defer  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
till  the  9A  of  December.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  senate  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  Thuilleries,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Bonaparte  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
grand  elector.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
French  account  of  this  ceremony,  the  President 
Neufchateau  addressed  himself  in  a  long  com- 
plimentary speech,  to  which  the  emperor  replied 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous  wishes 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  have  called  me, 
with  a  heart  penetrated  with  the  great  destinies  of  that  peo- 
ple, whom,  from  the  midst  of  camps,  I  first  saluted  with  the 
name  of  great.  From  my  youth,  my  thoughts  have  been 
solely  fixed  upon  them;  and  I  must  here  add,  that  my 
pleasures  and  my  pains  are  derived  entirely  from  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  my  people.  My  descendants  shall  long 
preserve  this  throne.  In  the  camps,  they  will  be  the  first 
soldiers  of  the1  arm  v,  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  "As  magistrates,  they  will  never  forget 
that  contempt^if  the  laws,  and  confusion  of  the  social  order, 
are  the  result  only  of  the  imbecility  and  indecision  of 
princes.  You,  senators,  whose  counsels  and  support  have 
never  failed  me  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  your 
spirit  will  be  handed  down  to  your  successors.  Be  ever 
the  support  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  this  vast  empire." 
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The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Bona- 
parte was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1804.  The  military  deputations  assem- 
bled at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  by  seven. 
The  deputations  from  the  different  tribunals 
of  justice,  and  the  functionaries,  invited  by  the 
emperor,  met  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  seven, 
and  walked  to  the  church,  where  they  arrived 
before  eight.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
senate,  the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body, 
and  the  tribunate.  Each  of  these  bodies  was 
escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  diplomatic 
corps  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  church. — 
The  pope  left  the  Thuilleries  at  nine  o'clock, 
attended  by  his  retinue,  and  at  ten  the  departure 
of  the  emperor  from  the  palace  was  announced 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

The  pope  and  the  emperor,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  repaired 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  where  hie  holiness 
pronounced  the  usual  prayers,  while  the  emperor 
put  on  the  imperial  robes.  They  afterwards 
went  in  splendid  procession  to  the  church.  The 
coronation  ornaments  of  Charlemagne  were 
borne  before  Bonaparte,  and  he  was  preceded  by 
Marshal  Serrurier,  carrying  the  ring  of  the 
empress  upon  a  cushion  ;  Marshal  Moncey,  with 
a  basket,  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  empress  ; 
Marshal  Murat,  with  the  empress's  crown  ;  the 
Empress  with  the  imperial  mantle,  supported  by 
the  Princesses ;  Marshal  Kellerman,  carrying 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne  ;  Marshal  Perignon, 
the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne ;  Marshal  Berna  - 
dotte,  the  collar  of  the  emperor  ;  General  Beau- 
harnois,  his  majesty's  ring  ;  Marshal  Berthier, 
the  imperial  globe  ;  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain, 
the  basket  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  emperor. 
Bonaparte  then  entered  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  with  the  crown  previously  placed  on  his 
head  by  himself. 

The  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were 
equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  On  the  imperial  throne  was 
seated  the  ^emperor  in  his  ornaments  ;  the  em- 
press, on  his  right  hand,  was  seated  a  step  lower, 
in  an  arm  chair.  The  princesses  were  on  his 
right  hand.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  emperor, 
but  two  steps  lower,  were  seated  the  two  princes, 
with  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their 
left  hand.  The  throne  on  which  the  pope  was 
seated,  was  raised  near  the  altar.  At  the  moment 
their  majesties  entered  the  porch,  the  pope 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  advancing  to  the 
altar,  sang  Veni  Creator.  The  emperor  and 
the  empress  then  said  prayers  upon  their  cushions, 
and  were  immediately  divested  of  their  imperial 
ornaments.  The  grand  elector  took  oil' the  crown 
from  his  majesty's  head  ;  the  arch-chancellor 
took  from  him  the  hand  of  justice  ;  other  grand 


officers    stripped   him   of    the   imperial   mantle,  HOOK  III 

while  he  himself  drew  his  sword,  and  delivered  

it  to  the  constable  of  the  empire.      In  the  mean  CHAP.    JV. 

time,  the  empress's  attendants  took  from  her  the    ~     ^~~~' 

imperial  mantle  and  ornaments  ;  which,  with  all 

the  other  insignia,  were  placed  upon  the  altar, 

for    the    purpose    of  being  consecrated  by  the 

pope. 

Then  followed  tho  ceremony   of  inaugura- 
tion.    The  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  with  the 
first  of  the  French  Cardinals  and  Archbishops, 
conducted    their    imperial    majesties    from    the 
throne  to  the  loot  of  the  altar,  there  to  receive 
the  sacred  unction.       His  holiness  bestowed  a 
triple  unction  both  on  the  emperor  and  on  the 
empress  ; — one  OH  the  head,  the  other  two  on 
the  hands.      After  having  received  the  unctions, 
they  were  re-conducted  to  the  throne,  when  the 
pope  performed  the  mass.     His  holiness  then 
said  prayers  separately  over  both  crowns,  and 
over  the  mantles,  the  sceptres,  and  the  hand  of 
justice.     When  their  imperial  ornaments  were 
consecrated,  the   emperor  put  them  on   again  j 
and  afterwards  placed  the  crown  on  the  bead  of 
the  empress.     After  this,  the  pope,  preceded  by 
the    master    of   the    ceremonies,    followed  the 
emperor   from  the  altar  to  his  throne  ;    where, 
after  pronouncing  a  prayer,  he  kissed  the  em- 
peror on  the  cheek,  and  cried  aloud  to  the  audi- 
ence, "  Vivat   imperator  in  aternum!"    and   the 
audience    exclaimed,     "  Vive    fempereur!    vive 
rimperatrice  /"     The  pope  was  then  reconducted 
to  the  altar  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.     At 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  grand  elector  again 
took  the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  grand  almoner  receiv- 
ed the  kiss  of  peace  from  his  holiness,  and  car- 
ried it  to  their  imperial  majesties.  The  emperor 
then,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  his  hand 
upon  the  gospel,  pronounced  the  coronation  oath 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  The  chief  herald  at 
arms  proclaimed : — "  The  most  glorious  and 
most  august  Emperor  Napoleon,  Emp>«ror  of  the 
French,  is  crowned  and  enthroned.  Long  live 
the  emperor." — The  audience  again  exclaimed, 
"  Vive  fempereur!  vive  rimperatrice!"  and  a 
discharge  of  cannon  announced  the  coronation 
and  enthroning  of  their  majesties. 

The  oath  was  presented  by  the  president  of 
the  senate,  attended  by  the  president  of  the  legis- 
lative body  and  of  the  tribunate.  Their  majesties 
left  the  church  with  the  same  pomp  and  state, 
and  returned  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace. 
When  they  had  arrived,  the  pope  was  re-con- 
ducted by  his  clergy,  and  the  procession  return- 
ed in  nearly  the  preceding  order. 

On  the  following  day,  the  herald*  at  arms 
proceeded  through  all  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  and  distributed  a  great  quantity  of 
medals  of  different  sizes,  destined  to  commcrao- 
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BOOK  III  rate  the  coronation  ;  on  one  side  of  the  medals 
the  emperor  was  represented,  bearing  the  crown 
of  the  Caesars,  with  this  legend  : — Ntipo/eon 
Empereur;  on  the  reverse  was  the  inscription, 
Le  Sf.nat  et  le  Peuple,  with  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  a  figure  clothed  in  the  attributes  of 
magistracy,  and  of  a  warrior  newly  cloathed  with 
the  imperial  attributes. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by 
Bonaparte,  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  political 
concerns  of  Europe;  and  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Germanic  body  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  united  under  owe  head.  In 
the  monUi  of  August*  the  Emperor  Francis 
issued  a  decree,*  by  which  his  title  of  Emperor 
of  Germany  was  changed  for  that  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  decree  of  the  council  of  state 
stated  the  object  of  this  measure  to  be,  "  the 
preservation  of  that  degree  of  equality  which 
should  subsist  between  the  great  powers,  and 
the  just  rank  of  the  house  and  state  of  Aus- 
tria among  the  nations  of  Europe."  The 
emperor  further  urged,  that  in  conferring  upon 
his  family  an  hereditary  imperial  title,  he 
was  following  the  example  of  Russia  in  the  last 
century,  and  of  France  in  the  present  day. 
This  event  was  hailed  with  undissembled  joy  by 
France  and  Prussia ;  and  when  it  was  announc- 
ed to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  it  excited  no  animad- 
Tersion,  except  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
considered  this  change  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  composition  of  the  German  empire,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  laid  before  the  diet  merely  as 
a  notification,  but  as  a  subject  for  deliberation, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  all  the  members  of  the 
diet  might  express  their  opinions  as  authorised 
by  the  constitution.  No  tribute  could  have 
been  more  flattering  to  Bonaparte  than  this  con- 
cession, which  not  only  made  the  sovereign, 
hitherto  considered  as  the  first  in  Europe  in 
point  of  dignity,  more  recent  in  the  creation 
of  title  than  himself,  but  even  recorded  the 
example  of  the  French  Emperor  as  one  of  the 
motives  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

The  perturbed  situation  of  Europe,  during 
the  year  1804,  led  to  the  expectation  that  the 
renewal  of  war  on  the  continent  was  at  no  great 
distance.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  presented  an  energetic  note  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  on  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien: 
in  which  he  declared,  that  he  learned  with  equal 
astonishment  and  concern  the  event  that  had 
taken  place  at  Ettenheim,  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  attended,  and  its  melancholy  result. 
And  the  concern  of  the  emperor  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  more  lively,  as  he  could  by  no 
means  reconcile  the  violation  of  the  territory  of 


the  German  empire,  to  those  principles  of  justice 
and  propriety  which  are  held  sacred  among 
nations,  and  are  the  bulwark  of  their  reciprocal 
relations."  To  this  remonstrance  the  French 
minister,  in  a  style  of  lofty  indifference,  replied, 
"  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  undoubtedly,  were  the  two 
powers  most  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  had  considered  the  French  govern- 
ment sufficiently  authorised  to  arrest,  at  two 
leagues  distance  from  her  frontiers,  French  rebels, 
who  hud  conspired  against  their  own  country, 
and  who,  by  the  iiaturo  of  their  plots,  as  well  as 
by  the  terrible  evidence  which  corroborated  them, 
had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  of  nations."  "  The  German  princes 
being  thus  satisfied,  the  first  consul  felt  himself 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  a  point  which  did  not  concern  his  interest ; 
and  if  it  were  the  intention  of  his  majesty  to  form 
a  new  coalition  in  Europe,  and  to  recommence 
the  war,  what  need  was  there  of  empty  pretences, 
and  why  did  he  not  act  openly  r" 

Two  months  elapsed  before  a  reply  was 
made  to  this  paper,  but  on  the  21st  of  July,  M. 
D'Oubril,  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires,  com- 
plained that  it  was  in  all  respects  evasive,  and 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  the  note  he  had 
delivered.  In  this  reply,  the  dispositions  and 
conduct  of  the  Russian  and  French  governments 
were  exhibited  in  contrast.  Russia,  it  was 
asserted,  had  on  every  occasion  endeavoured  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  mediate  between  France 
and  those  nations  with  which  she  had  disputes. 
The  French-government,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
itself  competent  to  occupy  neutral  countries,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  commerce.  Mis  majesty 
was  thereby  alarmed,  not  indeed  on  his  own 
account,  but  he  was  alarmed  for  the  security  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  After  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  aggressions  practised  by  France 
towards  Denmark,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Italian  states,  the  charge  d'affaires 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
declare,  that  he  could  not  prolong  his  stay  at 
Paris,  unless  the  French  government  should 
order  its  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Nnplos,  and  engage  to  establish,  without  delay, 
some  principle  of  concert  with  his  imperial 
majesty,  for  regulating  the  basis  upon  \vhich  the 
affairs  of  Italy  should  be  formally  adjusted.  In 
addition  to  which  it  was  required,  that  France, 
in  conformity  with  the  6th  article  of  the  con- 
vention eutered  into  with  Russia,  on  the  1 1th 
of  October,  1801,  should  indemnify  the  King 
of  Sardinia  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  the  obligation  of  a  mutual  guarantee 
and  mediation,  should  promise  immediately  to 


*  Decree  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Vienna,  dated  Antrust  lltli,   1804. 
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evacuate  and  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  to  enter  into  engagements  to 
respect  in  the  strictest  manner  the  neutrality  of 
the  Germanic  body. 

M.  Talleyrand  answered  this  note  by  refer- 
ring' to  an  article  in  the  treaty,  cited  by  M. 
D'Oubril,  by  which  the  two  contracting  govern- 
ments engaged  not  to  suffer  their  respective 
subjects  to  maintain  any  correspondence,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  the  enemies  of  the  two  states. 
The  promotion  of  French  emigrants  to  places 
of  honour  and  trust  in  Russia,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  MarkofF,  while 
at  Paris,  were  cited  as  breaches  of  this  article. 
France  also  demanded  the  execution  of  the  9lh 
article  of  this  treaty,  by  which  Russia  engaged 
to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
Islands  ;  and  of  the  2d  article,  the  evident  appli- 
cation of  which  it  was  said  should  have  been,  that 
instead  of  manifesting  such  a  partiality  for  Eng- 
land, and  of  becoming,  perhaps,  the  first  auxili- 
ary of  its  ambition,  Russia  should  have  united 
with  France,  in  order  to  consolidate  a  general 
peace,  to  establish  a  just  balance  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  promote  the  liberty  of 
the  seas. 

M.  d'Oubril^  in  reply  to  this  note,  recapitu- 
lated all  his  complaints,  animadverted  on  the 
evasive  manner  in  which  they  had  been  answered, 
and  on  the  28lh  of  August  demanded  his  pass- 
ports. 

During  this  correspondence,  the  King  of 
Sweden  appeared  to  be  animated  with  a  courage- 
ous resolution  to  support  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  As  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  he  charged  his  envoy  to  enter  his 
vote  in  the  protocol  of  the  diet,  under  the  date 
of  the  27th  of  July,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
he  could  not  learn  without  the  greatest  anxiety 
and  alarm,  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Electorate  of  Baden,  in  the  month  of  March 
last — events  by  which  the  territorial  rights  of 
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the  German  empire  were  flagrantly  violated,  HOOK  III 
and  its  future  security  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  This  note  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  French  government,  and  called  down  upon 
Gustavus  a  severe  attack  in  the  official  paper, 
the  Moniteur.  In  this  paragraph  the  young  and 
gallant  sovereign  was  charged  with  folly  and 
inconsistency,  and  assured,  that  his  insignifi- 
cance alone  secured  him  from  the  resentment 
of  the  French  government,  which  was  too  wise 
to  confound  a  loyal  and  brave  nation,  justly  called 
the  '  France  of  the  north,'  with  the  conduct  of  a 
young  man  led  astray  by  false  notions,  and  unen- 
lightened by  reflection.  Fired  with  indignation 
at  this  attack,  the  King  of  Sweden  issued  a 
decree  on  the  7th  of  September,  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  French  publications  into  hte 
dominions,  and  on  the  same  day  transmitted 
a  note  to  M.  Gaillard,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  stating  his  resentment  at 
what  he  termed  the  improper,  the  insolent,  and 
the  ridiculous  observations  which  Monsieur  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  had  allowed  to  be  inserted  in 
his  Moniteur.  In  consequence  of  this  heated 
discussion,  he  declared  that  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course  of  every  kind,  both  private  and  public, 
should  immediately  cease  between  the  French 
legation  at  Stockholm  and  his  government, 
but  he  nevertheless  allowed  the  subsisting  rela- 
tions of  commerce  to  remain  uninterrupted. 

If  from  the  powers  which  retained  their 
independence,  the  attention  is  directed  to  those 
which,  under  the  appearance  of  alliance,  were 
forced  into  war,  or  under  the  semblance  of  neu- 
trality compelled  by  France  to  contribute  to  its 
charges,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  will  be 
found  to  rank  amongst  that  number,  while  Hol- 
land, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  vic- 
tim and  sport  of  those  who  called  themselves  her 
deliverers,  was  rapidly  approaching  to  that  state 
in  which  the  very  name  of  independence  is  lost  in 
the  blandishments  of  fraternity  and  the  torpos 
of  incorporation. 
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JBOOK  III          ENGLAND  had  now  perfected  her  defen- 

sive   force  ;    and,   confident   in   the   loyalty  and 

public  spirit  of  her  population,  held  in  derision 
the  preparations  for  invasion  which  still  con- 
tinued to  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 
Her  finances  were  upon  the  whole  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  the  people  endured  the  addi- 
tional imposts,  rendered  necessary  for  her 
security,  if  not  with  cheerfulness,  at  least  with- 
out repining.  Her  navy  was  formidable,  and 
triumphantly  prescribed  a  barrier  to  French 
aggression,  by  blockading  all  the  ports  subject 
to  the  controul  of  the  enemy.  The  nation  had, 
however,  been  disappointed  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  ministry.  They  had  looked  with  confi- 
dence to  an  union  of  all  the  political  weight, 
talents,  and  character  of  the  country,  cordially 
coalescing  and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  ; 
instead  of  which  they  found  a  ministry  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  exclusion,  and  remarkable 
only  for  mediocrity  in  all  those  qualifications 
requisite  for  securing  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  establishing  the  independence  of  Europe. 
That  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  submitted  to  assume 
the  direction  of  affairs  without  the  support  of 
those,  whom  he  had  himself  conceived  to  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  powerful  administra- 
tion, surprised  and  afllicted  his  best  friends  and 
adherents.  Lord  Grenville,  himself  a  host,  had 
declined  to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  the  friends  of  these 
senators,  had  concurred  in  this  determination. 
These  personages  had  indeed  not  only  repulsed 
the  advances  of  the  minister,  but  they  had 
cemented  a  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  and 
ranked  with  those  gentlemen  who  looked  np  to 
his  councils.  The  minister's  capacity  and  pre- 
eminent talents  were  the  same  ;  but  the  radiance 
of  glory  arising  from  the  persuasion  of  his  deci- 
sive importance  in  the  country,  and  from  the 


deference  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  his 
opinions  and  volition,  had  become  obscure. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  but  entire  in  his  own  strength, 
he  was  compelled  to  humble  the  natural  loftiness 
of  his  disposition,  and  to  gather  the  scattered 
and  secondary  branches  of  former  administrations 
to  fill  up  offices  that  had  been  rejected  by  more 
competent  hands.  The  fasces,  though  bound 
together  with  his  extraordinary  faculties,  were 
found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  same 
minister,  who,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained 
to  manhood,  had  numbered  among  the  ranks  of 
his  supporters  many  of  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom,  found  himself,  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  obliged  to  preside  in  a 
cabinet,  where  nothing  presented  itself  but  the 
wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  In  this  situation 
the  minister  deemed  it  prudent  to  avail  himself 
ol  an  influence  which  seemed  to  be  floating  about 
with  erratic  tncertainty,  amidst  the  discordant 
elements  of  the  political  world ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies, 
Mr. Pitt  renewed  his  connection  with  that  minister 
whom  he  had  so  lately  joined  in  expelling  from 
office  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  In  virtue  of 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Addington  became  a  mem- 
ber of  an  administration,  which  could  scarcely  be 
called  new,  and  having  been  previously  called 
up  to  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  was,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1805, 
appointed  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as 
lord  president  of  the  council. 

The  day  after  this  appointment,  the  session 
of  parliament  was  opened  by  his  majesty  in, 
person. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  that 
the  preparations  for  invasion  were  still  carried  on 
by  France,  with  unremitting  activity — that  Spain, 
under  the  coutroul  of  the  French  government,  had 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  country 
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—  .mil  that  a  communication,  containing  a 
profession  of  a  pacific  disposition,  had  recently 
been  received  from  France,  to  •which  his  ma- 
jesty had  replied  by  expressing  his  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
not  deeming  it  proper  to  enter  into  a  more  par- 
ticular explanation  without  previously  consulting 
those  continental  powers  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  confidential  intercourse.  His  majesty 
in  conclusion  regretted  the  necessity  of  imposing 
any  additional  burthens  upon  his  people,  but 
since  their  future  safety  and  happiness  depended 
on  extraordinary  exertions,  he  felt  a  perfect 
conviction  that  parliament  would  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  energy,  in  order  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  safe  and  honourable  termination. 
The  usual  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  moved  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  Lord  Elliot,  and  in  the  commons  by  the  Hon. 
llenry  Augustus  Dillon,  passed  unanimously 
in  both  houses,  and  was  oo  the  17th  of  January 
presented  to  the  king. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  including  marines,  were 
voted  by  the  house  of  commons  for  the  service 
of  the  navy  for  the  year  1805,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  the 
men.  At  the  same  time  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for  victualling,  and  four 
millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
for  wear  and  tear  of  shipping,  &c.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Johnstone,  on  the  same 
day,  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  men  at 
that  time  actually  employed  in  the  navy  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  the  secretary  at  war  moved  the 
urmy  estimates  of  the  year,  which  amounted  to 
12,395,4907.  7s.  Qd.  for  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  and  forty-six  men,  under  the  different 
heads  of  service. 

The  next  question  of  importance  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament  was  a  motion 
made  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  principal  secretary 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  act  of  the  last 
session  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  that  country,  The  grounds  assigned  for 
the  renewal  of  this  measure  were,  the  notoriety 
of  disaffection  still  prevailing  in  Ireland,  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country,  the  number  of  Irishmen  associated  with 
the  forces  destined  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
existence  of  a  committee  of  united  Irishmen  then 
sitting  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  the 
disaffected  in  the  sister  kingdom.  It  was,  the 
honourable  secretary  said,  the  more  necessary  to 
arm  the  government  with  this  authority,  as  the 
present  act  would  expire  in  ubout  six  weeks,  at 


which  time  ;i  number  of  persons  now  imprisoned  BOOK  III 

on  charges    of  high   treason    must  otherwise  be  • 

liberated  and  left   uncontrolled  to   pursue  their    CHAP.  V. 
own  machinations.  v— "V"—' 

Sir    John    Newport     thought     the    slight       1805 
grounds  now  stated    insufficient  for  suspending 
the    most    valuable     part     of    the    constitution 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
involving  the  people  of  that  country  in  a  general 
proscription.     If  a  committee  of  united  Irishmen 
sitting   in  Paris  were  a  sufficient  argument  for 
the  suspension,  the  suspension  act  must  become 
perpetual  during  the  war  ;  for  the  enemy  would 
take  care  to  avail  himself  of  that  handle  for  a 
measure,  which  he  knew  must  exasperate   and 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  among  whom 
it  was  his  object,  as  it  was  his  interest,  to  stir  up 
and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of    disaffection.     The 
people   of  Ireland   should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  imperial  parliament  were  as  tender  of  their 
privileges,  as  they  were  of  those  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  even  more  so,  as  powers  increased 
at   a  distance    were   always  the   most  liable  to 
abuse.       The  treatment    received    by  the  Irish 
could    not   easily    be  brooked    by  a    loyal  and 
strong-minded    race    of   people,  and  be  should 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  honour- 
able  gentleman's    proposition,    "  That    a  com- 
mittee   of  -  twenty-one   members   be    chosen    by- 
ballot,  to  examine  such  documents   as   may  be 
laid  before  them,  and  to  report  to  the  house  their 
opinion  whether  the  continuance  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas   Corpus  Act  be  a  measure 
necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  time."     After  a  very  animated  debate, 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  session  advanced  through   its 
several  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 

Few  subjects  ever  excited  so  much  interest 
as  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  and  probably 
none  was  ever  debated  with  more  ardour,  re- 
search, and  elaboration,  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, than  this  question.  On  the  llth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  lords,  as  well  as  the  commons,  en- 
tered into  the  examination  of  this  momentous 
inquiry.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  in 
the  lower  house  of  parliament  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  per- 
spicuous arrangement,  elaborate  detail,  and  that 
measured  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  cele- 
brated. "  I  feel  great  satisfaction,"  said  Mr. 
Pitt  on  this  occasion,  "  that  the  day  is  at  length 
arrived  when  we  can  enter  into  that  full  and  am- 
ple discussion  of  the  papers  before  the  house, 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  requires; 
and  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  this  assembly,  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able,  not  only  to  establish  that  which  I  bc-lieve 
few  can  now  be  disposed  to  question,  the  ultimate 
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BOOK  III  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war ;  but  also,  the 

exemplary   moderation,   liberality,    and  forbear- 

CHAP.  V.  ance  of  the  ministers  of  this  country,  in  every 
Period  of  our  relation  with  Spain  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  relative  situation  in 
•which  Spain  stood  with  this  country  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  her  ante- 
cedent engagements  with  France.  I  need  hardly 
say  more  to  characterize  that  situation,  than 
barely  to  mention  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
and  the  stipulations  it  contained.  Spain  was 
bound  to  France  by  a  treaty,  on  the  face  of  it 
both  offensive  and  defensive ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
tre-ity  which  was  by  the  contracting  parties  so 
entitled.  Besides  guaranteeing  neutrality,  ter- 
ritories, &c.  the  two  countries  agreed  to  assist 
each  other  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and 
twenty -tour  thousand  men  ;  and  this  assistance 
too,  as  appears  from  the  8th  article,  is  to  be 
given  upon  the  demand  of  the  requiring  party, 
precluding  the  party  required  from  making  any 
investigation  or  inquiry  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
•war,  or  the  policy  of  the  object  for  which  the 
succours  were  to  be  granted.  Nay,  by  the  llth 
article  of  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  are 
to  assist  each  other  with  their  whole  forces,  in 
ease  the  stipulated  succours  should  be  insuffi- 
cient. This  treaty  is  most  important  to  be  kept  in 
•»iew  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  proceedings 
which  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  British 
government  to  adopt.  Such  a  treaty,  unless 
distinctly  disclaimed,  I  contend,  must  ipso facto 
have  rendered  Spain  a  principal  in  the  war. 
Indeed,  who,  that  recollects  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  1796,  when 
Spain  was  compelled  to  subscribe  and  ratify 
that  record  of  her  vassalage  to  France,  can 
doubt  the  spirit  of  the  contract,  or  of  its  hostility 
to  the  British  nation. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  found  themselves,  when  the 
aggressions  and  injustice  of  the  ruler  of  France 
forced  them  into  the  present  rupture.  In  what- 
tver  light  the  treaty  should  be  viewed,  it  could 
only  be  considered  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  a  re- 
luctant tribute  to  the  overbearing  dictates  of  its 
ambitious  and  tyrannic  ally.  On  this  ground,  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  tenderness,  moderation, 
and  forbearance,  shewn  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
for  the  degraded  situation  to  which  necessity,  not 
choice,  had  reduced  Spain,  will  meet  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  this  house.  I  state  this 
particularly,  because  it  was,,  in  the  first  instance, 
deemed  expedient  to  gain  time,  and  the  Spanish 
court  seemed  a*  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their 
engagements  as  we  were  to  detach  them  from 
their  ally.  But  forbearance  had  its  bounds, 
to.  act  longer  upon  such  a  syst"tn,  when 


the    French    ruler    seemed    resolved  to  compel 
Spain  to  take    an    active   part  with  him  in  the 
war,    would  not   have  been  to  give  way  to  the 
influence  of  generous  sentiments,  or  honourable 
feelings,    but  to  enable  Spain,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of   France,    to    accumulate    resources,  and, 
armies,    and  fleets,    and    arsenals,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  our  inveterate  enemy.    France  miglif. 
at  once  demand  the  contingent  of  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  and    twenty-four    thousand  men  ;   she 
could  moreover  demand  that  Spain  should  put 
into  activity  the  whole  force  that  she  could  com- 
mand :    and    for  what  purpose  ?     The   purpose 
of  aiding  France  in  the  war  against  this  coun- 
try ;  for  a  purpose  announced  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  war,   continued  through  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  and  reever  once  suspended,  but 
in  practice,  for  the   purpose   of  destroying   the 
power  and  independence  of  this  country  ;  for  the 
purpose    of    overthrowing    this    noble     barrier 
against  the    incroachments  of    French  ambition 
on  the  liberties  and  independence  of  mankind." 
Having   stated  these  general  principles  as 
applicable  to    the   state   of    our   relations    with 
Spain,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proceeded 
to   consider    how  they  had    been    followed    up. 
From  the  documents  on  the  table  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  policy  was,  if  possible,  to  separ- 
ate Spain  from  her  degrading  connection.     His 
majesty's  government  at  the    same  time    wisely 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  limited  suc- 
cours in  kind  to  be  furnished  by  Spain  to  France  ; 
but   they  apprised  the  Spanish  government,  that 
our  forces  would  resist  any  attempt  of  the  auxi- 
liary  fleet  to  form  a  junction  with    the  enemy. 
When,  on  the  demand  of  the  succours  alluded  to, 
the  Spanish    government    had    agreed    to  com- 
mute the  contingent  in  kind  for  pecuniary  aid, 
Mr.  Frere  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  obtain  from- 
them  the  precise  amount  of  the  contribution,  but 
he   learnt  that  the  sum  was  not  less  than  three 
millions  sterling;  and  surely  a  war  subsidy  to 
such  an  amount  rendered  Spain  a  principal  in 
the  war.     In  consequence  of  this  commutation, 
the  Spanish   government   was  informed  that  it 
could  only  meet  with  a  temporary  connivance  on 
our  part,  and  that  the  forbearance  of  actual  war 
could  only  be  continued  on  the  expectation  that 
the  subsidy,  which  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  that  country,  was  to  be  for 
a  limited  time.     Desirous  to  afford  every  facility 
to  an   amicable   arrangement,  ministers  recalled- 
Mr.  Frere  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  because 
some    unpleasant    circumstances    had    occurred 
between  that  gentleman  and  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  another  ambassador  was  to  be  appointed  In- 
his  stead.     In  the  mean  time  however  dispatches- 
were  received  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  stating- 
the  most  important  facts,  that  an   armament  was 
preparing  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  collateral  will* 
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the  equipment  of  the  Dutch  squadron  anil  the 
French  men  of  war ;  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  conveyed  through  Spain  to  reinforce  the 
crews  of  the  French  ships  ;  and  that  the  packets 
were  armed  as  in  time  of  war.  The  Chevalier 
d'Andagua,  indeed,  had.  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  armament  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  by  as- 
serting that  it  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in 
Biscay  ;  but  the  governor  of  Galicia,  in  reply  to 
Admiral  Cochrane's  demand  of  an  explanation 
on  this  point,  stated -that  the  armament  was  for 
a  secret  expedition  ;  and  made  not  the  least 
mention  of  insurgents  in  Biscay,  while  all  the 
answer  that  Mr.  Frere  could  obtain  from  M.  Ce- 
vallos  was,  that  the  armament  was  not  intended 
to  hurt  Great  Britain.  The  simple  question  in 
respect  to  our  moderation  towards  Spain  was, 
uot  whether  we  had  done  enough,  but  whether 
we  had  not  done  too  much.  11  we  had  at  once 
declared'war,  it  would  have  been  consistent  with 
substantial  justice.  As  it  was,  our  reservation 
amounted  to  a  conditional  declaration  of  war,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  and  justified,  if  circum- 
stances should  require'  it,  to  act  without  delay. 
Circumstances  did  require  our  immediate  action  ; 
because,  when  the  hostility  of  Spain  became  ma- 
nifest, if  we  could  prevent  her  treasure  ships  from 
arriving  in  her  ports,  we  should  prevent  a  June- 
tiott  of  the  forces  of  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  succouring  of  an  in- 
veterate enemy,  the  replenishing  his  coffers,  and 
the  recruiting  of  his  armies  ;  for  assuredly  those 
treasures  were  not  destined  for  the  coffers  of 
Spain,  but  for  the  exchequer  of  France. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  conclusion, 
"  that  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  uegociatioas  we  had  a  just 
cause  of  war,  which  was  never  abandoned.  That 
during  the  second  period,  our  forbearance,  while 
Spain  became  bound  for,  and  actually  paid  a  war 
subsidy  of  three  millions  sterling  to  France,  was 
conditional ;  and  that  the  condition  being  violated, 
we  again  were  possessed  of  the  right  of  war  pro- 
visionally declared :  and  all  our  demands  of 
satisfaction  and  security  being  rejected,  we  are 
in  consequence  in  a  state  of  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  entertain  a  full  confidence  that 
the  vote  of  this  house  will  recognize  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  and  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  we  shall  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  professions  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  peo- 
ple, determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  the 
vindication  of  their  rights,  and  in  the  defence  of 
their  country."  The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  proposing  an  address  to  his  majesty  to 
this  effect. 

Mr.    Grey,    in    a    speech    of   considerable 
length,  combated  most  of  the  positions  laid  down 
by  the  minister.     He  admitted,  indeed,  the  hos- 
tile character  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  but 
(No.  33.) 


deprecated  the  abuse   of  the   principle   of  war  BOOfe  1ft 
which  that  treaty    yielded.     He  contended  that          • 
we  abandoned  our  claim  to  the  right   of  making   CHAP, 
war,    and  substituted    for    it    the    recognition  ^"7^, 
of  a  neutrality ;  that  Spain  had  in  no  instance 
directly  violated  the  neutrality  ;  that  it  all  along 
manifested   pacific  dispositions  ;  that  there  were 
no  armaments  carrying  on  against  Great  Britain 
in  the  ports  of  that  power ;  and  that  the  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  frigates  was  not  a  measure  of 
precaution,  but  of  violence,   injustice,  and  bad 
faith.     He  concluded  with  moving  the  following 
elaborate  amendment  to  the  address,  which  em- 
braces, substantially,  the  whole  scope  of  argu- 
ment   used  on  the  part    of  the    opposition  in 
the  course  of  the  debate : — 

"  To  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for 
the  communication  made  to  us  relative  to  the  rupture  with 
Spain.  To  express  our  entire  conviction  that  the  existence 
of  a  defensive  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  would  have 
entitled  his  majesty  to  have  considered  Spain  as  a  principal 
in  the  present  war,  unless  the  obligations  of  that  treaty  were 
renounced,  or  their  execution  disclaimed  ;  and  to  assure  hi» 
majesty  that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  support  him 
in  giving  effect,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  bis  dominions  may 
require,  to  this  just  and  undisputed  principle.  That  we  ob- 
serve, however,  that  his  majasty  has  been  advised  to  wave 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Spain, 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality,  and  that,  without 
taking  upon  ourselves  to  decide  in  the  present  moment  upon 
a  question  of  policy,  depending  so  much  upon  circumstances 

of  which  w«  '-J *• '-J '"'-  — 

titude  this 
prevented  i 

But  that  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  execution  of  these  his  benevolent  wishes,  indispen- 
sably required  from  his  ministers  the  adoption  of  some  just, 
intelligible,  and  uniform  principle  of  negotiation,  declared 
in  the  outset  with  frankness,  and  steadily  pursued  to  its  con- 
clusion, followed  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  every  nevr 
circumstance  arising  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  and 
accompanied,  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  all  engage- 
ments resulting  from  it  should,  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, be  defined  with  precision,  and  performed  with  good 
faith,  moderation,  and  integrity.  That  we  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, seen,  with  regret,  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  trans- 
action, the  clashing  effects  of  undecided,  equivocal,  and 
contradictory  policy.  That  the  wishes  for  peace  professed 
in  the  outset  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  have  uniformly 
been  counteracted  by  their  studious  endeavours  to  keep  alive 
both  the  cause  and  the  menace  of  the  war ;  a  purpose  equally 
inconsistent  with  justice  and  with  wisdom,  destructive  of  all 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  power  with  whom  they  treated, 
and  incompatible  with  the  object  for  which  they  were 
negotiating. 

"  That,  during  the  whole  course  of  these  discussions, 
while  they  were  continually  soliciting  from  Spain  unreser»e(' 
communications,  on  points  of  mutual  interest,  thdrownjr 
decision  prevented  them,  in  return,  from  returning  a  dist'K 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  Great'Britain  would±°u- 
sent  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  that  power      •"* 
their  ground   of  negotiation   was    frequently  sh if' d>  tb' 
demands  varied,  and  their  concessions  undefined.  ttl 
although  some  agreement  appears,  at  last,  to  IIP? 
eluded,  neither  its  date  nor  conditions  were  a~e 
precision  ;   yet  both  are  repeatedly  refcn^e^"fth 
tish,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  minister,  and  '" 
very  conditions  is  alleged  as  the  motive-"1 
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-BOOK  III  Britain,  for  her  actual  commencement  of  hostilities.     That 
-  the  omissions  and  defects  which  distinguish  these  transac- 

tions, as  well  as  the  fatal  consequences  to  which  they  have 
led,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous  principle  on  which 
thry  were  grounded,  and  to  the  criminal  and  almost  incre- 
dible negligence  with  which  they  have  been  conducted. 

"  That  it  is  particularly  our  duty  to  represent  to  his 
majesty,  that,  in  a  negotiation  for  peace  or  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  carried  on  principally  at  Madrid, 
no  instructions  were  sent  to  his  majesty's  minister  at  that 
court,  from  the  2d  of  June  to  the  24th  of  November,  in  the 
year  1803  ;  from  thence  to  the  21st  of  anuarv,  in  the  year 
following' ;  and  again  from  that  date  to  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. That  in  the  first  of  these  intervals,  being  little  less 
than  six  months,  the  negotiation  for  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
between  France  and  Spain  was  begun,  continued,  and  con- 
cluded ;  yet  not  the  smallest  intimation  was  given,  in  that 
long  time,  to  Mr.  Frere,  of  the  light  in  which  that  negotia- 
tion was  considered  here  ;  of  the  language  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  hold  ;  or  of  the  measures  it  might  be  necessary  for 
him  to  take  ;  although  frequent  communications  were  made 
to  him  on  the  subject  by  the  Spanish  government,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  disposed  to  pay  great  attention,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  any  representation  from  Great  Britain.  That  dur- 
ing the  last  of  the  above  mentioned  periods,  the  same  minis- 
ter, though  left  again  for  many  months  without  any  instruc- 
tions whatever,  negotiated  and  concluded  some  agreement 
with  the  court  of  Spain  on  this  important  subject,  of  which 
agreement  no  opinion  was  ever  expressed  to  him  from  hence, 
either  before  or  after  its  conclusion ;  nor  does  it  even  now 
appear,  from  any  official  document,  whether  the  same  wai 
meant  to  be  allowed  or  disallowed,  ratified  or  rejected,  by 
the  British  government. 

"  That  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  express  to  his 
majesty,  that,  in  the  farther  progress  of  these  transactions, 
the  indecision  and  neglect  of  his  government  were  succeeded 
by  resolutions  and  acts  of  violence  equally  injurious  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  kingdom.  That  we  should  have 
applauded  any  endeavour,  by  firm  and  temperate  representa- 
tion, to  extricate  our  relations  with  Spain  from  the  confusion 
in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  distinct 
issue  of  acknowledged  neutrality,  or  decided  war,  but  that 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  such  attempt :  and  that,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  on  the  first  intimation  of  supposed  move- 
ments in  the  Spanish  ports,  acts  of  hostility  were  decided  on 
by  his  majesty's  government,  previous  to  all  ccjmplaint,  and 
executed,  without  notice,  during  a  period  of  amicable  nego- 
tiation. That  the  dispositions  of  .Spain  appear,  from  the  in- 
formation of  his  majesty's  minister  at  Madrid,  to  have  con- 
tinued up  to  that  moment  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  having,  under  such 
circumstances,  amicipaied  all  explanation,  by  a  concealed 
order  for  an  attack  upon  Spanish  ships,  property,  and  sub- 
jects, cannot  be  justifiable  on  any  ground  of  public  law, 
much  less  reconciled  to  those  principles  of  moderation  and 
liberality  which  belong  to  the  British  character,  and  which, 
in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  maintain  inviolate. 

"  That,  iu  reviewing  the  discussions  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  present  war,  we  cannot  but  represent  to 
his  majesty  the  essential  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
'ie  person  left  in  charge  of  his  majesty's  affairs  at  Madrid, 
all  the  fnor  of  the  instructions  under  which  he  appears  to 
h»v  acted.     That  the  explanations  given  to  that  gentleman, 
by  th.  Spanish  government,  though  not,  in  all  respects, 
adequat.  to  the  just  expectations  of  this  country,  were  yet 
such  as  <-o-ht  manifestly  (according  to  these  instructions)  to 
have  «tete' lined  him  to  await  at  Madrid  the  arrival  of  an 
accredited  iu,ister)   authorised  by  his   majesty  to  arrange 
with  that  com  a]|  p,,ints  of  difference.       And  that  we  have 
therefore  seen,  vt.j,  e,jUai  surprise  and  indignation,  the  final 
decisi'n  of  his  Tni;,,st,,'s  ministers,   not  «nly  to  adopt  the 
inconsiderate  resolute,   u^en  |)v  the  king's  representative, 


in  withdrawing  himself  from  Madrid,  but  also  to  treat  with 
utter  disregard  the  subsequent  offer  from  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter at  this  court,  to  pursue  the  same  discussion  here  ;  an 
offer  which,  if  accepted,  might  probably  hare  led  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  matters  upon  which  the  two  courts 
were  so  nearly  agreed. 

"  That,  while  we  have  thus  thought  it  our  duty  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  the  errors  of  his  ministry,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  important  transaction,  and  the  future  con- 
sequences which  have  resulted  from  them,  we  beg  leave  to 
repeat  our  humble  assurance,  that  we  are  ready  to  support 
his  majesty  to  the  utmost,  in  every  measure  necessary  to 
assort  tlie  rights  and  i  indicate  the  honour  of  his  crown  ; 
objects  which  can  never  he  successfully  pursued  by  negli- 
gent and  undecided  councils,  nor  attained  by  the  violation 
of  engagements  on  which  those  with  whom  we  treat  have 
rested  their  security." 

A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  which  was 
continued  for  two  successive  nights,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  a  majority  of 
three  hundred  aud  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and 
six  voices.  In  the  lords,  an  address  of  similar 
import  was  carried  without  a  division. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament  arose  out  of 
a  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley  for  the 
repeal  of  the  additional  force  bill,  a  measure 
which,  as  his  lordship  contended,  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eight  months,  raised  no  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
men,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
only  had  been  applicable  to  general  service: 
This  motion,  which  produced  a  very  elaborate 
and  spirited  debate,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
sixty- eight  voices. 

Among  the  measures  for  the  reformation  of 
the  public  expenditure,  either  meditated  or  re- 
solved upon  by  the  Addington  administration, 
an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  prominent ;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  these  investigations,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  the  year  1803,  appointing  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose,  and  empowering  those 
commissioners  to  take  examinations  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  abuses.  This  bill,  in  a 
great  degree,  originated  with  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
at  that  time  at  the  board  of  admiralty — a  situ- 
ation that,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  re-admission  to 
?ower,  Lord  Melville  was  appointed  to  occupy, 
n  the  mean  while,  however,  the  commissioners 
had  with  persevering  attention  prosecuted  their 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  several  successive  reports ;  one  of 
which  appeared  to  implicate,  in  no  light  man- 
ner, the  present  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
who  had,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  retained  in  his  hands  large  sums 
of  the  public  money,  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
the  25th  of  his  present  majesty. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbrearl  brought 
the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
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inquiry  under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  honourable  gentleman  began  by 
complimenting  the  commissioners  on  their  zeal 
and  activity  ;  they  had  done  their  duty  to  the 
public,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot,  to  bring  to  justice 
those  whom  they  had  exposed.*  The  report,  he 
observed,  involved  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals ;  not  only  Lord  Melville  and  Mr. 
Trotter,  his  paymaster,  but  Mr.  Wilson ;  and 
Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  the  stock-broker,  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  scene.  "  In  exhibiting  a 
charge  against  Lord  Melville,"  said  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  "  I  do  not  accuse  a  mere  unprotected 
individual :  that  nobleman  has  enjoyed,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  an  ample  share  of 
the  public  rewards  and  public  honours.  For  a 
period  of  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  some  lucrative  office,  and 
has  exercised  a  most  extensive  influence.  He 
has  many  individuals  attached  to  him  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  obligation  ;  and,  though  not  per- 
sonally present,  he  has,  no  doubt,  powerful 
friends  in  this  house  who  will  be  found  ready  to 
undertake  his  defence."  He  then  referred  to  the 
act  of  1785,  of  which  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr. 
Dundas)  was  the  supporter,  for  regulating  the 
department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  the 
order  of  council,  by  which  his  salary  was  advanc- 
ed from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  a  year, 
in  lieu  of  all  profits,  fees,  or  emoluments,  which 
he  might  before  hate  derived  from  the  public 
money  laying  in  his  hands.  "  With  respect  to 
the  period  he  was  in  office,"  said  Mr.  Whitbread, 
"  I  shall  make  three  distinct  charges  :  I  charge 
Lord  Melville  with  having  applied  the  money  of 
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the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the  naval  BOOK  III 
department,  with  which  he  was  connected,  in 
express  contempt  of  an  act  of  parliament.  I 
also  charge  him  with  conniving  at  a  system  of 
peculation  in  an  individual,  for  whose  conduct 
he  was  officially  responsible  ;  and  for  this  conni- 
vance, I  denounce  him  as  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour.  There  is  yet  a  tlurd  charge, 
on  which  I  shall  not  insist  very  largely  at  pre- 
sent, but  which,  if  the  inquiry  I  ask  be  institut- 
ed, I  shall  feel  myself  most  powerfully  called 
upon  to  support :  I  mean,  Sir,  the  strong  suspi- 
cion which  arises  from  what  has  appeared  before 
the  commissioners,  that  the  noble  lord  himself 
was  a  participator  in  that  system  of  peculation. 
It  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  public  men,  that 
charges  like  this  have  seldom  been  preferred ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  only 
instance  of  a  similar  charge,  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  was  brought  against  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold,  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  on  the  ground  of 
malversations  in  India. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  there  have 
been,  for  a  number  of  years,  deficiencies  in  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy's  department,  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
When  Lord  Melville  was  asked  a  plain  question, 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  what,  if 
conscious  of  innocence,  had  he  to  do,  but  to 
return  a  plain  and  distinct  answer  ?  But  the 
noble  lord,  as  well  as  his  agent,  Mr.  Trotter, 
professed  total  ignorance  of  the  deficiencies  ; 
but  by  and  by,  the  paymaster  begins  to  recover 
his  recollection,  and  he  then  confesses,  that  from. 


*  See  "  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  43d  year  of  his  Majes»- 
ty's  reign."  From  this  report  it  appears  that,  during  the  treasurership  of  Lord  Melville,  "  the  money  issued  for  naval 
services,  was  used  to  a  great  amount  for  purposes  of  private  emolument ;"  and  that  the  sums  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  were  for  the  most  part  considerably  less  than  his  unappropriated  balances, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following-  statement,  copied  from  that  report : 


Time. 

Treasurer's                             In  flu:  Hands 
aggrfgtttc  Balances.        \    iif  his  Siih-Accountaiiis. 

In  the 

Bank  of  England. 

Deficiencies. 

31st  Dec            £.           i.       d. 

£.         s.       d. 

£.            S.        (I. 

£.         s.        d. 

1784 

180,692      9     1  1 

109,860     16      4 

64,331     13      7 

6,500      0      0 

1785 

275,820     15     11 

162,168     19      4 

9,026     10       8 

104,625      5     11 

1786 

185,939     18       7} 

103,997     18       6J 

25,942      0       I 

56,000      0      0 

1787 

658,569      2     10J 

199,199     11       2J 

406,269     11       8 

53,100      0       0 

1788 

238,820     14      4 

181,041       5       4} 

9,179      8     11 

48,600      0      OJ 

1789 

3lo,065     17       1| 

208,784       1       3| 

52,481     15     10 

53,800      0      OJ 

1790 

385,863     12       8 

282,965     16       6} 

102,897     16       1 

1791 

376,246     15       0} 

282,803       7     10J 

73,454     17      6 

19,988       9      8 

1792 

33.'i,5:)2      1      o| 

248,312     19      7J 

61,742       1       9 

26,476     19       8 

1793 

519,273     10      7 

37i,2(il       1       7 

120,986     11       3 

27,025     17       9 

1794 

700,83:)      5      2j 

510,713     IS       9J 

161,360     17       8 

28,758      7       9 

1795 

1,132,966     3       0} 

577,210     18     10J 

525,438       8       I 

30,316     16       1 

1796 

f>.18,978       8       C 

383,716     16       9 

179,848       6-      9 

75,413       5       1 

1797 

480,903       9     11J 

3-20,450       1       7j 

101,812     13      6 

58,640     14     10 

179S 

504,786       9       1} 

308,484     18       71 

142,160     15      6 

54,140     15       0 

1799 

687,623     18       Oj 

331,572     14       OJ 

298,910      9      0 

54,140     1A       0 

1800 

89(3,501)     18       4J 

510,087       8     10J 

386,422       9       6 



1801 

951,217     13       5£ 

521.554     13       5!- 

429,663       0      0 

!  

1802 

268,232       3       9* 

I4I.,232       3       9i 

127,000       0       0 

—  ^^—  — 
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liOOKIII  the  year  1786,  down  to  the  period  when  he  was 
examined,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
out  public  money,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  bankers.  But  when  the  commissioners 
inquire  a  little  further,  he  tells  them  that  they 
have  no  right  to  ask  him  any  more  questions. 
Lord  Melville,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioners, 
is  a  little  more  communicative ;  his  lordship 
acknowledges  the  fact  of  advances  having  been 
made  to  him  ;  but  he  tells  the  commissioners,  that 
he  cannot  give  the  other  information  required, 
because  he  cannot  disclose  state  secrets,  and 
because  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the  papers  con- 
taining the  accounts  of  advances  made  to  other 
departments,  having  himself  committed  them  to 
the  flames  ;  and  not  only  has  the  noble  lord  des- 
troyed the  papers,  but  he  has  actually  lost  all 
recollection  of  the  whole  affair  !* 

"  My  second  charge  against  Lord  Melville 
is,  that  he  connived  at  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  private  purposes.     Trotter  does  not 
deny  that  he  had  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  ]\lr. 
Coutts,  his  private  banker  ;  but   he  says  it  was 
more  convenient  for  the  money  to  be  there  than 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  more  secure  :  and 
for  the  truth  of  this  opinion  he  appeals  to  Lord 
Melville — to  Lord   Melville,     who   framed    and 
sanctioned  the  bill  of  1785  !    to  Lord  Melville, 
•who,  not  satisfied  with  the  regulations  of  the  act 
of  1785,    proposes    still   stricter   limitations    in 
1786  !  For  what  purpose,  however,  I  would  ask, 
was  there  so  constant  a  fluctuation  in  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's account  at  the  bank  of  Mr.  Coutts  ?     and 
why  such  perpetual  drafts  for  money  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Trotter  ?  At  the  time  that  he  is  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  what  is  passing  through  his  hands, 
is  it  always  lodged  at  Mr.  Coutts's,  allowing 
that  to  be  the  place  of  fittest  security  ?     No,  Sir, 
it  was  employed  in  discounting  bills,  in  forming 
speculations,  in  gambling  on  the  stock  exchange. 
1    am    appalled    at  .the    reflection    of   no  less 
than  thirty-four  millions   of  the  public  property 
having  passed  through    Lord    Melville's    pay- 
master's  hands.      Why,  Sir,  the  report  states 
explicitly,  that  upwards   of  eight   millions  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker,  and 


nearly  seven  millions  more  are  allowed  to  have 
passed  through   the  same  channel".     While  Mr. 
Trotter  is   thus   busy,  what  is  become  of  Lord 
Melville  and  his  responsibility  ?     Had  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's speculations  failed,  it  was  not  to  him  but  to 
Lord  Melville  that  the   public  had  to  look  for 
redress.      I    cannot   then    but    think,    that  this 
negligent  criminality  is  deserving  of  the  severest 
reprehension.    While  the  people  were  struggling 
with  the  heaviest  burthens  ever  laid  upon  them, 
Mr.  Trotter,  and  his  silent  discreet  broker,  Mr. 
Mark  Sprott,  were  placing  their  heads  together 
to  lay   out   the   public   money   to   the    greatest 
advantage  :  and  Lord  Melville  never  interferes  ; 
never  once  inquires  into  this  pay-master's  pro- 
ceedings.    Mr.  Sprott,  when  interrogated  by  the 
commissioners,  declines   to  answer   their  ques- 
tions, and  says,  '  I  have  had  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Shepherd,  and  other  eminent  lawyers, 
and    they    advise    me   to    preserve  a  religious 
silence.'     Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Sprott  are  not 
quite  uniform  on  this  part  of  the  business  ;    Mr. 
Sprott  says  nothing  ;  but  Lord  Melville  acknow- 
ledges that  he  knew  of  the  transactions,  hut  not 
of  the    detail.     If  he  knew  that  his  pay-master 
was   speculating  in  the  funds,  he  was,  at  least, 
bound   to    see   what   was    the   extent    of    these 
speculations      He   ought  to  have   felt  that  his 
responsibility  was  at  stake,  that  the  public  money 
was  put  to  hazard,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  serious  an  evil." 

On  the  third  part  of  the  subject — the  suspi- 
cion of  criminal  participation  in  this  system  of 
peculation,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  "  Lord  Mel- 
ville had  found  Mr.  Trotter  clerk  to  the  navy 
pay-office  ;  he  made  him  his  pay-master,  and  itt 
a  short  time  makes  him  his  agent.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  agent,  Lord  Melville  has  pecuniary  con- 
cerns with  him  to  a  groat  amount;  and  when  his 
lordship  is  examined,  he  is  unable  to  tell  the 
commissioners  whether  the  advances  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  Trotter  were  from  his  own  or  the 
public  money.  The  truth  was,  Mr.  Trotter  had 
originally  no  fortune ;  he  was  a  man  of  good 
family  ;  but  when  Lord  Melville  first  began  to 
patronize  him,  his  lordship  himself  knew  that  he 


*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Melville  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry  : 

"   Wvmble&m,  June  SOtt,  ISO*. 
"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  I  have  received  your  requisition,  of  date  of  the  26th  inst.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  account  yoa 
ask.  It  is  more  than  four  years  since  I  left  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  at  the  period  of  doing  so,  having  accounted  for  every 
*um  impressed  in  my  hands,  I  transferred  the  whole  existing  balance  to  the  account  of  my  successor.  From  that  tune,  I  never  consi- 
dered any  one  paper  or  voucher  that  remained  on  my  hands  as  of  the  smallest  use  to  myself  or  any  other  person,  and  consequently, 
being  often  in  the  practic*,  since  I  retired  to  Scotland,  of  employing  occasionally  some  time  in  assorting  my  papers,  and  destroying  those 
that  wei«  useless,  I  am  satisfied  there  does  not  exist  any  one  material  by  which  I  could  make  up  such  an  account  M  vou  specify.  But 
independertly  of  that  circumstance,  I  tliiuk  it  right  to  remind  you,  that  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  I 
held  other  very  confidential  situations  in  government,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  others.  So  situated,  I  did  not  decline  giving 
occasional  accommodation  from  the  funds  in  the  treasurer's  hands  to  other  services,  not  connected  with  my  official  situation  as  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  If  I  had  materials  to  make  up  such  an  account  as  you  require,  I  could  not  do  it  without  disclosing  delicate  and  confidentitd 
transaction*  of  government,  which  my  duty  to  the  public  must  have  restrained  me  from  revealing. 

(Signed)  «•  MELVIIXB." 
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had  no  property  but  what  was  derived  from  his 
salary;  it  was  absolute  equivocation,  then,  to  pre- 
tend that  Lord  Melville  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
source  whence  Trotter  was  enabled  to  supply 
him  with  advances.  What  was  the  language  of 
all  the  predecessors  and  successors  of  Lord 
Melville  r  When  the  paymaster  of  Mr.  Barre 
was  asked  whether  Mr.  Barre  had  ever  .received 
an  emolument  from  the  application  of  the  public 
money  ? — he  readily  answered,  No.  Had  Lord 
Bayning  received  rjiy  advantage  ?  No.  Had 
Lord  Harrowby  ?  No.  Had  Mr.  Bragge  ?  No. 
Had  Mr.  Tierney  ?  No.  Lord  Melville  alone 
shelters  himself  beneath  the  confidential  commu- 
nications of  government.  He  can  afford  no 
intelligence,  for  his  papers  are  destroyed.  He 
has  no  recollection  of  what  took  place  only  a  few 
years  ago.  His  memory,  naturally  so  strong, 
has  now  lost  its  retentive  faculty.  Mr.  Trotter's 
answers  too  respecting  Lord  Melville  were  of  the 
most  damning  nature.  '  Did  you  receive  any 
emolument  from  the  use  of  the  public  money  ?' 
inquired  the  commissioners.  '  I  won't  tell  you' 
was  the  reply. — '  Did  Lord  Melville  share  in  any 
such  profits  ?'  '  I  won't  tell  you  ;'  was  again 
reiterated." 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  comments  upon  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Melville,  delivered  his  senti- 
ments with  great  energy  and  spirit,  and  strongly 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
country.  The  honourable  gentleman  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  he  must  that  night  have  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  he  meant  to 
move.  He  called  upon  the  country  gentlemen, 
upon  the  oilicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  upon 
the  great  commercial  men,  upon  all  who  were 
independent  members  of  that  house  to  give  him 
their  support,  and  to  arrest  by  their  vote  of  that 
night,  a  practice  of  the  most  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious tendency.  He  concluded  by  moving 
thirteen  resolutions  founded  on  the  subject  matter 
of  his  speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  a 
number  of  preliminary  observations,  said  that 
there  was  no  allegation  in  the  report,  or  even  in 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  any 
loss  to  the  public  had  been  sustained  by  the 
transactions  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  ;  there  was  no  allegation  that  any  defalca- 
tion, any  mischief,  any  evil  whatever  had  accru- 
ed to  the  nation.  He  complained  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  attempted  to  give  a 
view  of  the  case  altogether  erroneous,  when  lie 
called  upon  the  house  to  pass  sentence,  as  upon 
a  person  already  tried  and  convicted.  He  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  a  grave  and  solemn  nature,  and  that 
though  no  loss  or  inconvenience  could  be  alleged 
to  have  arisen  from  the  transactions  that  had 
taken  place,  yet,  if  in  a  great  moncv  department, 
(No.  33.) 


irregularities   had  been    committed,  it  might  be  BOOK  lit 

the   duty  of  the  house  to  set  a  mark  upon   such 

proceedings.      But  whether  in  this  case  it  might    CHAP.  V. 
be  fit  so  to  do,  must  depend  upon  a  considera-    — »-v^-/ 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances,  which  at  present      1805 
were  not  before  them  in  the  report.     Till  these 
circuiiistunces  were  investigated  and  ascertained, 
tha  house  could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  form  a 
fair  opinion   of  the  matter,  far  less  could  it  be 
justified  in  coming  to  any  vote  of  censure. 

"  The  first  charge,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  dwelt 
upon  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  though  not 
that  on  which  he  calls  for  an  immediate  resolu- 
tion, is,  that  certain  sums  of  money  were  applied 
to  other  than  naval  services.  On  this  head  I 
must  say,  that  the  whole  case  is  not  before  us. 
Will  the  house  be  contented  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  naked  unexplained  fact  ?  Will  they  refuse 
to  inquire  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  application  took  place  ?  Can  it  be 
denied  that  such  a  fact  may  exist  in  a  vast  variety 
of  shades  ;  that  it  may  have'  been  wanton  or  it 
may  have  been  necessary  ;  that  it  may  have  been 
small  or  great ;  that  it  may  have  been  done  upon 
a  responsibility,  by  which  the  public  cause  was 
benefi  tted  in  a  most  important  matter  ?  Will  the 
house  then  refuse  to  inquire  into  those  circum- 
stances ?  Will  they  refuse  to  ascertain  in  what 
light  the  affair  deserves  to  be  viewed." 

"  As  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville's  conni- 
vance, I  do  not  say  that  conniving  at  the  applica- 
tion of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  even  of 
innocent  profit  to  individuals,  without  actual 
loss  to  the  state,  is  altogether  to  be  justified. 
But  our  judgment  should  depend  upon  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances — upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  its  employment,  and 
the  probable  danger,  end  amount  of  the  sum  em- 
ployed. The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 
however,  do  not  say  that  the  issues  to  the  trea- 
surer or  paymaster  of  the  navy  were  greater  than 
necessary,  or  that  the  money  impressed  in  his 
hands  was  not  forthcoming  whenever  it  was 
wanted.  In  fact,  nothing  could  accelerate  those 
issues  so  much  as  to  increase  the  balance  in 
the  paymaster's  hands  at  pleasure."  Mr.  Pitt 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  several  errors  in 
the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners,  am) 
argued  therefrom  that  before  the  house  came 
to  any  decision,  the  documents  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  more  minute  examination. 

"  With  regard,"  said  he,  "  to  the  charge 
of  Lord  Melville  having  participated  in  the 
profits  derived  from  the  employment  of  the 
public  money,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  a 
more  detailed  examination  should  take  place,  as 
that  is  a  point  which  depends  so  much  upon  mat- 
ters of  account.  I  had  expected,  however,  that 
after  the  solemn  denial  of  Lord  Melville  on  this 
subject,  no  suspicion  of  that  kind  would  have 
6  F 
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HOOK  III  been    any  longer  insisted  upon.     Lord  Melville 

has  most  expressly  disclaimed  his  having  know- 

CHAI-.  V.    ingly,    or    intentionally    derived    any    profit   or 
v— -~/~— '  advantage    from    Mr.    Trotter's   application   of 
1805      public  money — and  he  only  declined  to  answer 
positively,  because  from  the  blending  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  advances  made  by  Mr.  Trotter  might 
have  been  public  money.     On  the  face  of  these 
accounts,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  advances  to  Lord  Melville. 
It  is  known  that  of  all  the  suras  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions,    which  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  his   lordship,   every    farthing  has 
been   applied  to  the   purposes  for  which  it  was 
issued,   and  has  been  regularly  accounted  for ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds  which,  on  the  face  of  the  account,   was 
paid  to  Lord  Melville,  many  of  the  drafts,  were 
in  reality,  payments  for  public  services.     If  this 
can  be  made  out,  as  I  am  informed  it  can,    it 
will  place  this  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  is  of 
itself  a  conclusive  argument  for  further  inquiry. 
Upon  the  whole,  as  there  are  no  materials  before 
the  house,  on  which  they  can  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment ;  as  the  parties  accused  have  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  have  not  enjoyed  the  right  of  hearing  the 
charges  and  meeting  them  by  evidence  and  expla- 
nation ;  as  the  conclusions  passed  in  the  house 
are  many  of  them  drawn  from  accounts  detail- 
ed,   and    difficult    to    be    unravelled,    which  a 
committee    can  alone    state  with  clearness  and 
precision  ;    as  the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, while  it  interposes  little  or  no  delay  in 
the    determination    of    this    important    subject, 
•will    enable  the  house  to  do  justice  at  once  to 
the    country  and  the  parties  accused  ;     I  shall 
conclude    with    moving,    "that    a    select  com- 
mittee be  appointed,   to  consider  the  10th  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  and  the 
documents   therewith    connected,   that  thc-y  ex- 
amine the  same,  and  report  their  opinion  thereon 
to  the  house."     At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Pitt   consented,    in    the   first    instance,   to 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  during  the  time  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  felt  no  inconve- 
nience, from  a  compliance  with  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  held  that  the  report  of  <he  commis- 
sioners should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence 
against  Lord  Melville.  That  noble  li  rd  had  in 
his  opinion,  already  enjoyed  as  fair  a  trial  as  the 
nature  cf  the  case  would  admit  of,  and  no  com- 
mittee of  that  house  tould  throw  any  more  light 
upon  the  subject.  After  a  number  of  observa- 
tions from  the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Canning, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  favour  of  a  select  committee,  nnd  from  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  in  support  of  the  original  motion, 
(he  house  divided,  when  there  appeared 


(  For  the  previous  question 
(Against  it 
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216 


The  numbers  being  thus  equal,  the  speaker  gave 
his  casting  vote  against  Mr.  Pitt's  amendment  ; 
when  the  original  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to.  , 
On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  to  the 
house  of  commons,  at  its  meeting,  that  Lord 
Melville  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  resig- 
nation his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  accept. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,   that  had  the  issue  of 
the    debate    on  Monday  been  merely  of  a  per- 
sonal   or    party    nature,    he    might    have  been 
satisfied  with   Lord  Melville's  removal  from  the 
responsibility,  dignity,  and  emolument  attached 
to  the  situation  which'  he  had  resigned  —  the  humi- 
liation   of  the  individual  w;is    complete  indeed. 
But    there    was    a    duty  still  remaining  to  the 
public.      Having   done  so  much,  having  exert- 
ed   so    much    independence,    having    deserved 
and    having    received    the    thanks    deserved   in 
the    general   exultation    of  the    country,   ought 
not  the  house  to  take  another  step  to  complete 
their  triumph  ?     Ought  not  Lord*MehiUe  to  be 
prevented    from  ever    again    polluting    with  his 
presence  the  councils  of  his  majesty  ?     This  he 
thought    so    necessary,    that    previous    to    any 
other    proceeding  he  should    move  —  "  That  an 
address    be    submitted    by    the    house    to    the 
throne,    praying    his    majesty    to    deprive    the 
noble  lord  of  every  civil  office  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  councils  of  the  kingdom  for  ever."  "  I  ask," 
said    Mr.    Whitbread,     "  the   right  honourable 
gentleman   opposite,    (Mr.   Pitt)    whether  he  is 
prepared    to  give  a  pledge    to    this    effect  ?     I 
also  ask  whether  the  vote  of  this  house  has  been 
treated    with    due  deference  in  another  quarter  ; 
whether  Mr.  Trotter  has  been  dismissed  ?"    (Mr. 
Canning,  in  reply  answered,  "  Yes.") 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  think  that  the  case  of 
Lord  Melville,  which  at  the  most  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  bare  suspicion,  warranted  the 
severity  of  the  proceedings  now  proposed  ;  and 
after  a  very  animated  conversation,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion,  in  lieu  of 
which  he  moved  —  "  That  the  resolutions  of  the 
former  night  be  laid  before  his  majesty;  and 
that  they  be  carried  up  by  the  whole  house." 
This  resolution  being  carried,  the  house  waited 
upon  his  majesty  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
on  Thursday  the  llth  of  April,  to  which  Lis 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  return  the 
icllcwinganswer  : 


GENTLEMEN,  —  "  I  shall,  on  all  occasions,  rr 
with  llie  greatest  attention,  any  representations  ot'  my 
commons  ;  nnd  I  am  fully  sensible  01"  the  importance  o( 
the  matter  winch  is  the  subject  of  your  resolutions." 
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It  was  not  till  the  6lh  of  May,  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  renewed  his  motion  lor  the  erasure  of 
Lord  Melville's  name  from  the  list  of  privy  coun- 
sellors, on  which  occasion  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rose  and  said,  "  In  consequence  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  notice  that  his  motion 
•would  be  renewed,  I  have  had  occasion  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiments  of  respectable  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  I  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  step  desired  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  considered  generally  as  expedi- 
ent, I  have  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise 
his  majesty  to  erase  the  name  of  Lord  Melville 
from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors ;  to  this 
advice  his  majesty  has  acceded,  and  on  the  first 
day  that  a  council  is  held  for  general  purposes, 
the  business  will  be  finally  executed.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  1  have  not  given  this 
advice  without  a  bitter  pang.  I  will  not  erase 
from  my  bosom  feelings  of  private  friendship, 
but  I  cannot  suffer  these  feelings  to  interfere  with 
what  I  find  to  be  the  declared  sense  of  a  ma- 
jority of  this  house."  Mr.  Whitbread  then  inquir- 
ed whether  Lord  Melville  held  any  place  of 
profit  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  was 
answered  '  none  but  for  life  ;'  on  which  he  with- 
drew his  motion. 

The.  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry 
bad,  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions,  been 
sedulously  occupied  in  the  researches  arising 
out  of  the  tenth  report :  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
consequence  of  the  facts  which  had  transpired 
in  the  progress  of  that  inquiry,  now  considered 
himself  justified  in  giving  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion finally  to  move  for  an  impeachment.  This 
notice  was  met  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert 
Dundas,  son  of  Lord  Melville,  by  a  requisition 
that  the  noble  lord  should  be  admitted  and 
heard  by  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth 
report,  previously  to  the  motion  for  impeach- 
ment being  put.  Leave  to  appear  having  been 
obtained  from  both  houses,  on  the  llth  of 
June,  Lord  Melville,  escorted  by  the  Serjeant 
at  arms,  advanced  within  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons,  where  a  chair  was  placed  for  liis 
reception,  on  which  having  reposed  himself,  he 
rose  and  entered  upon  his  defence. 

His  lordship  described  the  difficulties  he  had 
encountered  in  all  the  endeavours  which  he  had 
hitherto  made,  to  clear  his  character ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  could, 
now  in  some  measure,  gratify  his  feelings  upon  this 
point ;  although  he  was  limited  in  the  range  of 
his  defence  by  the  resolution  of  the  lords.  He 
solemnly  asserted,  that  he  never  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  had  drawn  any  money  for  the  purposes  of 
speculation  ;  and  declared  that  he  had  felt  highly 
indignant  at  the  charge  that  such  transactions 
were  conducted  with  his  privity  ;  and  that,  in 
execution  of  then/,  Mr.  Trotter  had  enjoyed  the 
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advantage    of  his    (Lord   Melville's)   knowledge  BOOK  III 
of  the  confidential  secrets  of  government.     His  ~ 
lordship  as  positively  denied  his  participations  in   CHAP- 
the  profits    of  Mr.  Trotter.     He  admitted,  that 
when  the  money  was  drawn  for  naval    purposes, 
he  had  suffered  that  gentleman  to  place  it  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  until  it  should  be  want- 
ed, instead  of  putting  it   into  the  iron  chest,  or 
transferring  it  to  the  custody  of  the  respective 
sub-accountants  ;    but   that  he   had    ever  given 
Mr.  Trotter  power  to  draw  money  from  the  bank 
indiscriminately,  he  protested  was  untrue ;  and 
in  lodging  the  money  at  a  banker's,  after  it  was 
fairly  drawn   out   of  the   bank    for  official  pur- 
poses  by    a  competent   authority,   until    it  was 
claimed  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  belonged,  he 
contended   that  he  violated  no  clause  in  the  act 
of  parliament.      He  certainly   did  suppose  the 
paymaster  derived  a    profit  from  the  suras  in- 
vested  in  the   hands  of  Messrs.  Ccutts,  but  he 
had     never    considered   it   as    a   clandestine,   a 
secret,  or  an  unlawful  proceeding.     His  lordship 
said  the   reason  that   he   had   not   directly  dis- 
claimed having  any  share  in   Mr.  Trotter's  pro- 
fits,   when   he    was  examined   before  the   com- 
mittee was,  because  he  had   that  moment  been 
infonr.ed    of  the   confusion    in    which   his  pay- 
master's account  stood  ;  and  that,  although  there 
was  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  might 
not,  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  unin- 
tentionally have  received  what  was  his  own  pro- 
perty, from    unlawful  profits,  he  could  then,  as 
well  as  at  the   present  time,  have  denied  any 
participation    with    his    knowledge   or  volition. 
His   lordship   referred    to    two   sums   of  about 
.1  10,000  each,  which  had  come  to  his  hands,  as  the 
confidential  adviser  of  government,  for  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.       The    circumstances   relative  to 
them  he  felt  equally  bound,  by  private  honour 
and   public   duty,  never  to  disclose;  though  he 
affirmed,   in    the   most  unqualified  terms,    that 
those  sums  were   neither   used  nor  meant  to  be 
employed,  for  any  object  of  profit  by  him.     He 
had   certainly  directed   his  agent  to  procure  for 
him  the  loan  of  .£20,000,  for  which  lie  had  paid 
regular  interest ;  but  it  was  not,   till  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  that  he  knew  Mr.  Trotter  was  the 
lender  of  the  money.     After  explaining  the  na- 
ture of   his    transactions   with    respect  to    the 
loyalty  loan,   to  which  he  subscribed  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  his   lordship  said  when  he 
destroyed  all  vouchers,  it  was   because   he  con- 
sidered them  useless  ;  and  certainly  not  from  the 
most    remote    apprehension   of  danger  of  their 
existence.     Lord  Melville  said,  when  he  reviewed 
the   past  proceedings  of    parliament,    he  could 
scarcely  believe   that  an  impeachment   was  in- 
tended,  and    he   was   equally   incredulous   with 
respect   to   an    indictment.      He    observed    that 
he  did  not  even  yet  despair  of  receiving  justicp 
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BOOK  III  from  his  deluded  country,  although  he  could  not 

persuade  himself  to  mention  circumstances  which 

CHAP.  V.    it  was  his  interest  to  explain. 

X—B-V-"»-/  When  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  Mr. 
1805  Whitbread  addressed  the  house.  The  honour- 
able member  said  the  excuse  offered  by  Lord 
Melville  for  not  directly  answering1  questions, 
in  consequence  of  the  mixed  state  of  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's accounts,  was  strange  and  incredible.  He 
argued  on  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  refus- 
ing to  give  any  account  of  the  two  sums  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  declared  he  should  be 
satisfied  if  his  Jordship  would  refer  the  matter 
to  a  jury  of  honour,  consisting  of  (he  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  VVindham,  and  any  other 
person  of  equal  integrity,  in  case  they  acquitted 
him.  Mr.  Wliitbread  concluded  by  moving 
"  that  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  im- 
peached of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Bund  objected  to  an  impeachment  as 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  moved  as  ;in 
amendment  "  that  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
be  directed  to  prosecute  Henry  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  for  the  several  offences  which  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry,  and  that  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  said  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville."  On  a 
division  of  the  house  the  motion  for  impeachment 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven ; 
and  Mr.  Bond's  amendment  for  a  criminal  pro- 
secution adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
voices.  It  was  however  ultimately  determined 
on  the  25th  of  June,  that  the  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion by  impeachment  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  was  appointed  manager  of  the* 
impeachment,  with  directions  to  acquaint  the 
lords  on  the  following  day  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  commons'  house  of  parliament.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his  last  speech 
in  the  senate,  and  argued  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  trial  by  impeachment  in  preference  to  pro- 
ceedings by  criminal  prosecution. 


Another  subject  arising  out  of  the  tenth 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  delinquency  of  Lord 
Melville,  was  a  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of 
the  public  money  made  by  government,  with  the 
privity  of  Mr.  Pilt,  to  the  private  banking  house 
of  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Benfield.  In  introducing 
this  transaction  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
imputing  corrupt  or  improper  motives  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  but  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  practice  from  being 
drawn  into  a  precedent  by  future  ministers,  and 
recommended  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  should 
be  introduced  in  favour  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment to  exonerate  them  from  a  transaction 
which  was  certainly  illegal.  The  following 
resolution  was  in  consequence  moved  by  Mr. 
Lascelles  : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  measure  of  advancing  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Co.  upon  unques- 
tionable securities,  which  have  been  regularly  discharged, 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  averting  consequences, 
that  might  have  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  interests  of  the  country  ;  and,  although 
not  conformable  to  law,  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  called 
for  by  the  peculiar  exigency  of  public  affairs." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house 
without  a  division,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  afterwards 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  indemnity 
which  passed  into  a  law. 

No  other  business  of  prominent  importance 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  during  the 
present  session  with  the  exception  of  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
brought  forward  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer on  the  18th  of  February,  and  which  may 
be  compressed  into  the  subjoined  marginal  sum- 
mary.* 

Dissensions  still  continued  to  shake  the 
British  cabinet ;  and  the  conflicting  sentiments 
of  its  members  threatened  to  produce  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry  if  no  subject  of  paramount 
interest  had  arisen  lo  call  them  more  strongly 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1805. 
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Excise  

Land  Sc  Assesed  Taxes 
Post-Office 

iMisccl.  PermancntTax. 
Ilered.  Revenue  
Property  TRX  
rtixtraord.  Resources... 
Loans  

SUPPLIES  GRANTED  BY  PARLIAMENT 

for  the  Year  1805. 

£.  ~~  ~~7.  r 

Navy 15,035,630      C  9 

Army 14,576,087      3  C 

Militia  and  Fencible    Corps 4,040,811     16  9 

Miscellaneous  Services 8,f,56,681     14  lj 

Ditto  Extra 1,060,453     10  8f 

Exchequer  Bills  .:.. 12,000,000      0  0 

Civil  List 10,458      1  6j 


Grand  Total—  £03,374,295       2      8      I    57,507,153     12    94 


Total  of  Supply — A'55,590,122     13    5. 
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into  action.  But  the  inquiry  into  Lord  Mel- 
ville's official  transactions  served  to  waft  the 
slumbering  embers  of  disagreement  into  an  open 
flame.  Soon  after  the  Easter  parliamentary 
recess  Lord  Sidmoutli,  it  appears,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  removing  Lord  Melville  from  the 
privy  council ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to  avoid 
that  measure  of  just  severity,  conceived  that 
both  parliament  and  the  country  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  noble  lord's  resignation  of  his 
office  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Neither 
party  was  disposed  to  yield,  and  Lord  Sidmonth, 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  expressed  their  determination  to  throw  up 
their  several  appointments.  This  extremity 
was,  however,  for  the  prevent  averted  by  the 
erasure  of  Lord  Melville's  name  from  the  list  of 
the  privy  council,  and  the  vote  of  impeachment, 
which  afterwards  passed  against  that  nobleman. 
The  current  of  public  opinion  was  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  the  noble  viscount.  The  city  of 
London  took  the  lead,  in  presenting  an  address 
to  his  majesty  requesting  him  to  remove  his 
lordship  from  his  councils  for  ever  ;  and  vari- 
ous similar  resolutions  were  voted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  couched  in  language  of 
unqualified  censure. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  imperfect 
accommodation  which  had  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  ministry  would  be  lasting ;  arid  it 
therefore  created  no  surprise  when  it  was  learnt 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  adherents  wished 
to  retire  from  a  cabinet  the  proceedings  of  which 
they  could  not  approve.  On  the  5th  of  July 
his  lordship,  in  conformity  with  this  resolution, 


went  out  of  office;  and   five  days  afterwards  his  HOOK.  Ill 

example  was   followed  by  the  Earl  of  Bucking-  , 

hamshire.     These   noblemen  were  succeeded  by   CHAP.  V. 
Earl  Camden  and  Lord  Harrowby,  while  Lord  ^— v~^ 
Castlereagh  was  appointed  to  the  foreign  de-      1805 
parlment ;  the  office  of  first  lord  of  th«  admiralty 
having  been  previously  conferred  on  Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  who  was  called  to  the  upper  house  of 
parliament  under  the  title  of  Lord  Barhain. 

The  impolicy  of  the  desperate  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
government  by  means  of  his  own  personal  weight 
and  importance,  unaided  by  the  efficient  co- 
operation he  had  relinquished,  when  in  an  evil 
hour  he  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  ministry 
on  the  principle  of  exclusion,  had  now  becomt- 
manifest  to  the  whole  nation.  The  minister  had 
seen  an  old  political  ally  disgraced,  and  almost 
annihilated,  without  possessing  the  means  of 
soothing  his  lacerated  feelings  by  any  circum- 
stance of  alleviation.  Mortified  at  this  obvious 
proof  of  his  declining  influence  and  authority 
with  the  nation,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever, 
which  the  perpetual  and  deep  chagrin  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  his  past  grandeur  and  . 
authority,  and  his  present  declining  credit,  con- 
tributed to  aggravate.  From  this  corporeal 
malady  he  fortunately  recovered  ;  but  his  dis- 
order joined  to  the  rooted  vexation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  calamitous  train  of  subsequent  occur- 
rences on  the  continent  of  Europe,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  extreme  debility  of  system  with  which 
he  became  affected,  and  which  finally  deprived 
the  country  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
statesmen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FOREIGN  HISTORY  :  State  of  France — Political  Relations  of  the  principal  Slates  of  Europe — 
Letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the.  King  of  England — Answer  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave — The  Italian  Republic  dissolved,  find  a  Monarchy  substituted — Bonaparte  crowned 
King  of  Italy — Genoa  annexed  to  the  French  Empire — The  immediate  cause  of  a  New 
Coalition  against  France— -The  Army  of  England  ordered  to  march  from  the  French 
Coast  to  the  Rhine — Bavaria  invaded  by  the  Austrians — Bonaparte  places  himself  at  the 
Head  of  the  French  Army  in  Germany — Plan  of  Operations — The  French  Forces  advance 
to  the  Danube — Perilous  Situation  of  the  Austrian  Army  tinder  General  Mack — Capitu~ 
lotion  of  Him — Advance  of  the  French  towards  Vienna — Entrance  into  that  City — Cam- 
paign in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Voralberg — Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Verona  by  the 
French — Retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles  towards  the  Hereditary  States — Surrender  of  an 
Austrian  Column  under  General  Hillinger — Conquest  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  f'oralberg  by 
the  French — Indication  on  the  part  of  Prussia  of  an  intention  to  join  the  A/lied  Forcers — 
Landing  of  the  King  of  Sweden  m  Stralsund — Debarkation  of  an  Anglo- Russian  Arnu/ 
in  the  Neapolitan  Dominions — Retreat  of  the  Russian  Army  to  Olmiitz — Battle  of 
Austerlitz — Termination  of  the  War — Peace  of  Presburg. 


BOOK  III  THE  Republic  of  France,    which  had  as- 

sumed  so   many  different  forms,    which  during 

CHAP.  Vf.  a  period  of  twelve  years,  had  fixed  the  at- 
v—»-v-«»--/  tention,  excited  the  hopes,  and  awakened  the 
1805  fears  of  mankind,  had  at  length  expired,  and 
a  new  empire  arose  from  its  ashes,  founded 
principally  upon  the  power  of  the  sword.  It 
was  remarked  by  a  profound  statesman,*  that 
the  French  republic  would  become  the  prey 
of  the  first  ambitious  chieftain,  who  had  suffi- 
cient boldness  and  dexterity  to  avail  himself  of 
a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances  to  seize  the 
government,  and  this  prediction  found  its  ful- 
filment in  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the 
imperial  purple.  The  immense  and  increasing 
power  of  France  had  occasioned  the  utmost 
disquietude  to  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
Depending  chiefly  upon  her  agriculture  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  she  had  soon, 
in  a  great  degree,  recovered  from  the  convul- 
sive shock  of  the  revolution.  The  suspicion 
and  selfish  policy  of  the  powers  that  had  coal- 
esced against  her  had  united  men  of  almost  all 
parties  in  defence  of  their  common  country. 
More  than  twelve  years  of  active  warfare,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  her  commerce,  had 
given  a  military  character  to  her  whole  popula- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Louis  XIV.  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  subsequent  weakness  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  now  realized,  but  greatly  exceeded ; 


and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  as  extensive 
as  that  of  Charlemagne,  was  a  favourite  object 
of  pursuit  both  with  the  government  and  the 
people.  The  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  one  individual  had  increased  the  vigour 
of  the  nation,  both  in  its  foreign  and  internal 
operations  ;  and  the  activity,  the  boldness,  and 
the  military  talents  of  its  chief  insured  a  prompt 
and  universal  obedience  to  his  will.  To  the 
armies  he  \vas  endeared  by  his  victories  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  career  ;  and  the  assumption  of 
imperial  dignity,  by  enabling  him  to  confer  new 
honours  upon  his  adherents,  and  new  rewards 
upon  the  soldiery,  increased  and  confirmed  upon 
attachment.  At  this  period  the  military  force  of 
France  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men ;  and  this  army,  by  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  conscription,  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  national  guard,  was  capable  of  being 
augmented  to  almost  any  extent. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  but  the  war  had  not  hitherto  been  sig- 
nalized by  any  memorable  event.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  this  country  laboured  under 
one  essential  deficiency  :  so  great  was  the  drain 
from  her  population,  in  consequence  both  of 
her  extensive  navy  and  the  force  required  for 
the  security  of  her  colonies,  which  the  war  had 
tended  to  augment,  that  the  amount  of  that  part 
of  the  regular  army  which  was  destined  for 
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European  service  scarcely  exceeded  fifty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  it  was  evidently  impossible, 
without  the  support  of  other  powers,  to  under- 
take offensive  operations  against  the  continental 
dominions  of  France.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
France,  in  the  reduced  state  of  her  navy,  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  attacking1  Great  Britain.  The 
alarm  of  invasion  had  long  ceased  :  and  the  more 
the  project  was  considered,  the  more  difficulties 
appeared  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Mr. 
Pitt  returned  to  power.  While  in  opposition  he 
had  loudly  condemned  the  inactivity  of  ministers, 
ami  he  felt  the  necessity  therefore  of  signalizing 
his  administration  hy  some  extraordinary  effort. 
His  attention  was  of  course  immediately  directed 
to  the  continent :  and  he  laboured  to  form  a  new 
league  among  the  states  of  Europe  against  (he 
power  of  France.  The  situation  of  the  continent 
was  favourable  to  (he  accomplishment  of  this 
design.  Russia  and  Sweden  were  disgusted  and 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  Aus- 
tria observed  tlie  measures  of  his  government 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  negotiation  was 
carried  on  with  great  activity  through  the  medium 
of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Russia  entered 
into  the  measure  with  eagerness  and  zeal ;  but 
Austria,  who  was  sensible  that  she  had  much 
more  at  stake  than  the  other  powers,  was  waver- 
ing and  indecisive.  It  was,  however,  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  pecuniary  means  of'  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Russia, 
and  the  continually  increasing  irritation  arising 
from  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
French  government,  would  at  no  distant  period 
induce  Austria  to  unite  in  the  league. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Russia 
and  France  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
suspended  ;  and  the  resentment  and  hostility  of 
Alexander  were  increased  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
towards  the  independent  states  of  Germany, 
and  by  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  Influenced  by  (hese  dispositions,  he 
entered  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year  into 
active  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  co-operate  with  this  power  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  a  government  which  a  concur- 
rence of  extraordinary  circumstances  had  render- 
ed formidable  to  all  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

The  adventurous  character  of  Gnstavns 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  directed 
much  of  the  public  attention  towards  that 
country.  Provoked  at  the  spirit  of  aggression 
manifested  by  France,  and  irritated  at  the  inde- 
cent and  insolent  language  of  its  government 
towards  him,  he  had  recalled  his  minister,  and 
had  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
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that  country,  before  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  BOOK  HI 
resorted  to  the  same  measure.  The  resources  of 
Sweden,  however,  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
render  her  enmity  formidable  to  France,  but 
Gustavus  was  resolved  not  to  remain  inactive, 
and  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  the  last  year,  a 
preliminary  and  secret  convention  was  concluded 
with  England,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a 
depot,  for  Hanoverian  troops,  should  be  assigned 
in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  that  the  British 
government  should  advance  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to  pj-ovide 
more  effectually  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund. 

The  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria  had 
been  humbled  by  the  disastrous  events  of  the  two 
wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  with  the 
republic  of  France.  Her  population  and  terri- 
tory, however,  had  not  suffered  any  material 
diminution.  She  had,  indeed,  lost  the  provinces 
of  Belgium,  but  she  had  acquired  the  rich  and 
extensive  territory  of  Venice.  The  dominions 
of  the  emperor  were  of  vast  extent,  comprehend- 
ing besides  the  lesser  provinces  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  the  two  Austrias,  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
recent  acquisition  of  Venice.  But  these  immense 
possessions  were  not  cemented  by  any  general 
bond  of  union,  or  animated  by  any  common 
principle  of  patriotism.  Bohemia  was  divided 
by  religious  dissensions  ;  and  Hungary,  attached 
to  its  aneient  constitution,  regarded  the  measures 
of  the  imperial  cabinet  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust. The  government  through  all  its  depart- 
ments was  destitute  of  energy  and  vigour,  and 
the  court  itself  was  distracted  with  dissensions 
and  cabals. 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  Bona- 
parte after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  to  transmit  new  overtures  to  the  British 
government.  This  communication  was  convey- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  letter,  written  by  Napo- 
leon's own  hand,  and  addressed  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  This  unusual  mode  of  communication, 
which  he  had  before  adopted  upon  his  accession 
to  the  office  of  first  consul,  was  chosen  from  a 
professed  desire  to  disengage  so  important  a 
transaction  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets  and 
the  perplexities  and  delays  of  diplomacy.  After 
adverting  to  his  recent  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  lamenting  the  unnecessary  effusion 
of  blood  ;  he  said  he  considered  it  no  disgrace  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  conciliation ;  for 
though  peace  was  the  wish  of  his  heart,  war  had 
never  been  inconsistent  with  his  glory.  As  it 
had  never  been  customary  for  the  English 
Sovereign  to  communicate  directly  will)  a  foreign 
potentate,  ;in  answer  was  returned  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  addressed  to  the  French  minister.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  intimated 
his  majesty's  wish  to  procure  the  blessing  ef 
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BOOK  Jll  peace,  on  terms  compatible  with  the  permanent  The  establishment  of  the  new  empire  of  the 

security  of  Europe  ;  but  stated  the  impracticabi-  French,  and   the   elevation   of  Bonaparte  to  the 

CHAP.    VI.  lity  of  more  fully  meeting  the  overture  now  made,  imperial  dignity,  was  followed  by  a  correspondent 

until    communications  had  been  held  with   the  change  in  the  government  of  the  Italian  states. 

powers  of  the  continent,  with  whom  his  majesty  The  vice-president  of  the  Italian  republic,  Melzi, 

was    engaged    in    confidential    connexions  and  the   members    of  the  consulta  of  state,  and  the 

relations.*  deputies    of  the   colleges    and    the    constituted 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  the  letter  to  bodies,  had  repaired  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 

the  King  of  England  was  communicated  to  the  attending  at  the  imperial  coronation.      This  body 

French  legislative  body,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  whom   Bonaparte  chose  to  consider  as  the  legal 

together  with  the  answer  received  from  (he  Eng-  representatives,    and   authorized   organ   of    the 

lish  secretary  of  state.     M.  Segur  in  presenting  Italian  republic,  determined,  after  a  decent  inter - 

these  documents,   very  naturally  availed  himself  val   of    deliberation,    that    the    constitution   of 

of  the  opportunity  they  afforded  of  ascribing  the  Lyons  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  a  change 

continuance  of  hostilities  to  the  hatred  and  ambi-  had   become   necessary,  in    order  to  insure  the 

tion  of  the  British   government;  "if,"    said   the  repose  and  happiness  of  Italy.     Impressed  with 

orator,  "  blood  must  flow  on  the  earth  and  on  the  these   sentiments     they    besought    the    French 

sea,    this    letter   of  (he   emperor  will  for   ever  Emperor,  to  perfect   the  wishes  of  the  citizens 

absolve   the  French  nation  from  its  guilt ;  and  by  deigning  to  become  their  sovereign.     "  You 

throw   all    the  responsibility  upon  that  govern-  wished,    Sire,"    said  Melzi,    "  that  the  Italian 

went,  which  would  prolong  its  effusion."  republic  should  exist,  and  it  has  existence.  Wish 

*  LETTE»  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

Dated  January  2rf,  1805.     Communicated  to  the  French  Legislative  Body,  February  4fA,   1805. 
"  SIR,  AND  BROTHER, 

"  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people  and  the  army, 
my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace.  France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity.  They  may  contend  for  ages  ;  but  do 
their  governments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties,  and  will  not  so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly,  and  withou  t  a  view 
to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their  own  consciences  ?  I  consider  it  as  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I  have,  1  hope, 
sufficiently  proved  to  the  world,  that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war  ;  it  besides  presents  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear  ; 
peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent  wilh  my  glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to  deny 
yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your  children  :  for  certainly 
there  never  was  a  more  fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favourable,  to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen  only  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason.  This  moment  once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  which  all  my  efforts 
will  not  be  able  to  terminate!  Yonr  majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole 
extent  of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  ;  what  can  it  hope  from  war? — To  form  a  coalition  wilh 
some  powers  of  the  continent  ?  The  continent  will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance  and 
continental  greatness  of  France.  To  renew  intestine  troubles  ?  The  times  are  no  longer  the  same.  To  destroy  our  finances  ? 
Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  take  from  France  her  colonies?  The  colonies 
lire  to  France  only  a  secondary  object  ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already  possess  more  than  you  know  how  to  preserve  ? 
If  your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  presumable  result  to 
yourself.  Alas!  what  a  melancholy  prospect  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  The  world  is 
sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and  reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  the  means  of  reconciling 
every  thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides  I  have,  however,  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which 
is.  precious  to  my  beart.  I  trust  your  majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  it,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON." 

LORD  MULGRAVE'S  ANSWER. 

Dated  14«A  of  January,  1805.     Addressed  to  M.  Talleyrand. 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  haa  received  the  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  dated  the2d  of  the  present  month.  There  is  no  object  which  his  majesty  has  more  at  heart,  than  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  again  for  his  subjects  the  advantages  of  a  peactf,  founded  on  bases  which  may 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of  las  dominions.  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that 
this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which  may  at  tlie  same  time  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dangers  and  calamities  in  which  it  is  involved.  Conformably  to  this  sentiment, 
his  majesty  feels  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  more  particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been  made  him,  till  he  has 
had  time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  confidential  connections  and  rela- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  elevation  of  the  sen- 
timents w;ilh  which  he  is  animated,  and  the  lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  Continent. 

(Signed)  "  MULGRAVE." 
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that  the  Italian  monarchy  may  be  happy,  and  it 
shall  be  so."  After  a  short  pause,  Bonaparte 
replied  to  the  address  of  the  vice- president.  He 
reminded  the  deputies,  that  to  him  their  country 
was  indebted  for  the  original  establishment  of 
their  independence,  and  expatiated  upon  the 
interest  which  he  had  always  taken  in  the  welfare 
of  the  republic.  "  When  at  Lyons,"  he  added, 
"  you  deemed  it  for  your  interest  that  we  should 
be  at  the  head  of  your  government ;  and  still 
persevering  in  the  same  opinion,  you  now  will 
that  we  shall  be  the  first  of  your  kings.  The 
separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy 
which  might  be  advantageous  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  posterity,  would  at  the  present 
moment,  be  fatal  to  your  existence  and  tranquil- 
lity. I  shall  keep  this  crown,  but  only  so  long 
as  your  interests  shall  require  it ;  and  I  shall 
with  pleasure  see  the  moment  arrive,  when  I  can 
place  it  on  the  head  of  a  younger  person,  animat- 
ed with  my  spirit,  and  equally  anxious  to  provide 
for  your  security  and  happiness." 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  throne  of  Italy 
should  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  both  natu- 
ral and  adopted;  but  that  the  right  of  adoption 
should  not  extend  to  any  other  person  than  a 
citizen  of  the  French  empire,  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  ;  that  the  crown  of  Italy  should  not  be 
united  to  that  of  France,  except  upon  the  head 
of  the  present  emperor  ;  that  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors should  be  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy,  unless 
they  reside  upon  the  territory  of  the  Italian 
republic  ;  and  that  Bonaparte,  should  during  his 
life,  have  the  right  of  giving  a  successor  among 
his  legitimate  male  children,  whether  begotten  or 
adopted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  addresses  which  poured  in  upon 
him  from  the  various  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Italian  republic,  repaired  to  Milan  to  as- 
sume, with  the  requisite  solemnities  the  crown 
of  his  new  kingdom.  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed on  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan,  by  Cardinal  Caprara,  the  archbishop 
of  that  city,  who  was  authorised  by  the  pope  to 
preside  upon  this  occasion.  Bonaparte,  wearing 
the  two  diadems  of  France  and  Italy,  bearing 
the  sceptre  and  hand  of  justice,  and  clothed  with 
the  royal  mantle,  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  and  solemn  procession,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cathedral.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
church  he  was  met  by  the  cardinal  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  incense,  which 
was  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  new  sovereign. 
After  an  aiidress  of  courtly  adulation  from  the 
Cardinal,  Bonaparte  was  introduced  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  conducted  to  a  throne  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  French  empire,  and  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  entrance  of  the  BOOK  III 
sanctuary,  in  front  of  the  altar,  were  placed  the 
insignia  of  Charlemagne.  Upon  this  allar  the  (*IIAP- 
royal  ornaments  were  then  deposited,  and  the 
cardinal  pronounced  over  them  his  solemn  bene- 
diction. Napoleon,  advancing  from  his  throne, 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  cardinal  the  ring 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty.  He  then  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the 
ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Kings  of  Lombardy,  he 
placed  it  with  a  determined  air  upon  his  head, 
pronouncing  at  the  same  time,  with  a  firm  voice, 
these  emphatical  words  —  "  Dieu  me  la  dome, 
gare  a  t/tii  la  touche."*  He  then  returned  it  to 
the  altar;  and  taking  the  crown  of  Ttaly,  placed 
it  in  like  manner  upon  his  head,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  spectators.  Bonaparte  having 
pronounced  the  oath,  a  herald  immediately  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice  —  '  Napoleon  Eunperor  of 
the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  is  crowned  and 
enthroned  —  Long  live  the  Emperor  and  King  !' 
At  the  same  instant  all  the  attendants  repeat- 
ed —  '  Long  live  the  Emperor  and  King  !'  and 
the  lofty  domes  of  the  church  resounded  with 
the  shouts  and  applauses  of  the  multitude.  The 
ceremony  was  closed  with  Te  Deum,  and  the 
procession  returned  to  the  palace.  Soon  after 
the  coronation,  Prince  Eugene,  (Beauharnois, 
son-in  -law-of  the  new  monarch)  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  a  new  order  of  knighthood, 
under  the  designation  of  "  the  iron  crown,"  was 
instituted. 

While  Bonaparte  was  employed  at  Milan, 
in  settling  the  constitution  and  civil  code  of  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom,  hiss  agents  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  another  quarter,  in  preparing  the 
way  for  a  fresh  act  of  aggrandizement.  The 
republic  of  Genoa,  notwithstanding  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  territory,  had  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  But 
the  period  had  at  length  arrived,  when  even  the 
forms  of  national  indepbndence  were  to  termin- 
ate ;  and  the  republic  was  destined  to  be  absorb- 
ed in  the  immense  and  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
French  empire.  The  disastrous  consequences 
which  resulted  from  this  revolution,  the  war  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  oc- 
casion, and  the  fatal  issue  of  that  contest,  will 
render  it  an  event  for  ever  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  upon  this  oc- 
casion was  extremely  simple.  It  was  expedient 
that  some  decent  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
form  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  at  least  some 
appearance  of  moderation  should  be  assumed. 
It  was  accordingly  determined  that  the  propo- 
sal for  the  union  should  originate  with  the 
senate  and  people  of  Genoa.  The  requisite 
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JtOOK.  Ill  precautions  having  been  adopted,  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  event, 
the  senate,  after  due  deliberation,  resolved  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  Bonaparte, 
praying  that  he  would  allow  the  republic  of 
Genoa  to  be  permanently  united  to  the  French 
empire.  This  address  was  signed  not  merely  by 
the  members  of  the  senate,  but  by  a  vast  number 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Genoa ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the 
doge,  and  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  and  people 
should  proceed  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing this  document  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  that  city,  they  publicly 
unfolded  the  object  of  their  mission.  Bonaparte 
was  not  inexorable.  He  listened  with  attention 
and  with  favour ;  and  afterwards  addressed  the 
doge  and  the  deputies  in  a  speech,  in  which  he 
enlarged  with  becoming  gravity  upon  the  im- 
portance and  the  necessity  of  this  union,  and 
assured  them  that  he  would  realize  their  expecta- 
tions, and  unite  them  to  his  great  people. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  was  immedi- 
ately   communicated   to   the   different  courts  of 
Europe,  and  excited   in   every  quarter  the  most 
lively   feelings   of  indignation.   •   The    Emperor 
Alexander  in  particular,  who  had  previously  dis- 
patched M.   NovoiltzofF  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to 
try  the  effect  of  negociation,  hastened  to  recall 
that  ambassador,  and  issued  a  memorial  explana- 
tory   of  his   mission,   and  of  the   circumstances 
which    had    led  to  its  abrupt  termination.      In 
this  document  it  is  stated,  that  the  emperor  had 
in  compliance   with  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  sent  his  ambassador  to  Bonaparte,  to 
meet  the  pacific  overtures  which  he  had  made  to 
the  court  of  London  ;  but  that  by  a  fresh  trans- 
gression  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  the  union 
of  the  Ligurian   republic  with  France  had  been 
effected,  and  all  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to 
Europe  by  negociation  thereby  destroyed.     But 
the   most   important    effect    resulting   from   the 
annexation  of  Genoa  to  France  was  the  impres- 
sion which  this  event  appears  to  have  made  upon 
the   cabinet  of    Vienna.      Notwithstanding   the 
urgent  solicitations  of  Russia,  and  the  immense 
pecuniary  offers  made  by  (ireat  Britain,  Austria 
nad  hitherto  refused  to  accede  to  a  treaty  of  con- 
cert.    She  had  acquiesced  in  the  assumption  of 
the  crown   of  Italy  ;    she  had  even  directed  her 
ambassador  to  congratulate  Bonaparte  upon  that 
acquisition  of  his  titles  ;  but  this  last  act  of  usur- 
pation, combined   with   the   formidable  military 
attitude   which  France  had  assumed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  fixed   her  wavering  purpose.     Urged, 
therefore,    by    the    remonstrances  of  the  allies, 
and  impelled  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, she  abandoned  her  former  cautious   sys- 
tem of   policy,    and    by  a  treaty  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg!!,  on  the  9th  of  August,   consented 


to  become  a  party  to  the  league ;  the  objects 
of  which,  as  defined  in  a  treaty  of  concert  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  llth  of  April,  were,  First, 
Tlie  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  from  Han- 
over and  the  north  of  Germany :  Secondly, 
The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
republics  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  :  Thirdly, 
The  re-establishment  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  an  augmentation  of 
his  territory  as  circumstances  might  admit : 
Fourthly,  The  future  security  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  complete  evacuation  of  Italy, 
the  Isle  of  Elba  included,  by  the  French  forces  : 
and  Fifthly,  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things 
in  Europe,  which  might  effectually  guarantee 
the  security  and  independence  of  the  different 
states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future 
usurpation. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  impending  contest, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  making*  exertions  cor- 
respondent to  this  emergency.  Her  armies  were 
accordingly  diligently  recruited,  and  large  rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  Italy  and  the  Tyrol; 
while  military  works  were  constructed  upon  the 
territory  of  Venice  ;  and  the  details  of  the  march 
and  co-operation  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops  concerted  with  the  Baron  de  Wintzin- 
gerode,  who  had  been  deputed  to  Vienna  by  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg!!. 

While  these  transactions  were  passing  in 
Germany,  Bonaparte  did  not  allow  himself  to 
remain  inactive.  The  hostile  dispositions  and 
iptentions  of  Austria  were  sufficiently  manifest, 
and  he  had  already  declared  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  would  not  delay  his  operations  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians.  Accordingly,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  while  he  was 
at  Boulogne,  he  issued  orders  to  dismantle  the 
flotilla  in  that  harbour,  and  directed  the  troops 
to  march  from  the  coast  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine.  Similar  orders  were  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  to  General  Marmont,  who  com- 
manded the  army  in  Holland ;  and  Marshal 
Bernadotte  was  also  directed  to  proceed  with 
his  force  from  Hanover  towards  Franconia. 
The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made 
to  hasten  the  march  of  the  troops,  Bonaparte 
immediately  quitted  Boulogne  and  repaired  to 
Paris. 

A  rupture  had  now  become  inevitable,  and 
the  several  powers  of  the  continent  placed 
themselves  in  a  state  to  meet  the  approaching 
storm.  Bavaria,  of  whom  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained  by  the  allied  powers,  was  sum- 
moned to  incorporate  her  troops  with  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  the  latter  in  full  force  passed 
the  Inn  early  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  this  command.  It  must 
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be  admitted  that  the  Austrians  on  this  occasion 
acted  with  little  circumspection  towards  Bavaria, 
which  was  treated  like  a  conquered  country  : 
heavy  exactions  were  made  upon  the  people  for 
the  support  of  the  Austrian  troops  ;  the  paper 
money  of  Vienna  was  forced  into  circulation  at 
its  nominal  value,  while  it  had  suffered  a  great 
depreciation  at  home  ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuse  in  Wurtzburg,  and 
all  these  rigorous  proceedings  towards  a  nentral 
state  were  justified  by  "  the  tyrant's  plea" — 
necessity. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  at 
Paris  that  the  Austrian  army  had  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  senate 
was  convened,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
Bonaparte  informed  his  senators  that  he  was 
.  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  order  to  afford  immediate  assistance  to  his 
allies,  and  to  defend  die  dearest  interests  of  his 
people.  The  war  had,  he  informed  them,  already 
commenced  by  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  the  elec- 
tor of  which  state  had  actually  been  driven 
from  his  territories.  He  next  exhorted  the 
French  people  to  support  their  emperor  in  the 
present  unprovoked  contest ;  and  concluded  by 
saying : — "  Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will  do 
his  duty,  my  soldiers  will  perform  theirs  ;  you 
will  fulfil  yours."  On  this  occasion  two  im- 
portant decrees  were  proposed  ;  the  one  for  the 
immediate  levy  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts, 
and  the  other  for  re-organizing  and  embodying 
the  national  guard.  Having  formed  these  ar- 
rangements his  next  step  was  to  appoint  his 
brother  Joseph  to  superintend  the  government 
in  his  absence,  and  on  the  following  day  he  left 
Paris  for  Strasburgh. 

A  plan  of  military  operations  had  already 
been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburgh.  It  was  apparent  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Russian  armies  that  Austria  must 
rely  solely  upon  her  own  strength  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  and  the  plan  of 
<jperations  was  accordingly  formed  upon  this 
evident  principle.  The  resources  of  France 
were  estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  men  ;  and  of  this  number  it  was  sup- 
posed she  might  employ  five  hundred  thousand 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  In  op- 
position to  this  force  Austria  could  bring  into 
the  field  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rank  and 
file  exclusive  of  the  Russian  armies  which  were 
destined  to  co-operate  with  her  in  the  war,  and 
was  expected  to  swell  her  numbers  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The  first  blow 
was  to  be  struck  in  Italy,  by  forcing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adige,  dislodging  the  enemy  from 
the  Mincio,  investing  Mantua  and  Pescbara, 
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and  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  the  Po,  to  BOOK  III 
observe  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  open  its  way 
to  the  Adda,  in  order  to  cover  the  blockades  or 
sieges  of  these  places.  It  was  foreseen  that  in 
Germany  Austria  must  sustain  the  first  shock 
of  the  French  impetuosity,  without  the  aid  of 
her  imperial  ally ;  it  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  Astrian  corps  should  enter  Bavaria,  and 
.taking  a  strong  position  on  the  Lech,  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians,  while  the  forces  in  the 
Tyrol  were  to  be  regulated  in  their  motions  by 
those  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Germany.* 

In  pursuance,  of  this  plan  of  operations,  the 
Austrian  army  upon  the  Adige  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  September  the  Archduke 
Charles  quitted  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  command  ;  at  which  period  the  French 
troops  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  General 
Massena,  did  not  exceed  seventy  thousand  men. 
The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  Field-marshal  Baron  Mack,  an 
officer  that  had  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed 
a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  military 
councils  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Austrian 
army  having  traversed  the  electorate  of  Bavaria, 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  September  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lech.  Abandoning  that  position 
immediately  afterwards,  they  advanced  to  the 
Iller,  and  detachments  were  pushed  towards 
Doneschingen  and  Stockach,  and  into  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg.  Besides  the  two  armies  sta- 
tioned on  the  Adige  and  in  Suabia,  a  considerable 
force  was  also  assembled  under  the  command  of 
the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol,  which  was  des- 
tined to  act  as  the  events  of  the  campaign  might 
require.  Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  about  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  October. 

On  the  26th  of  September  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Strasburg  :  on  the  same  day  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  army,  which  had  proceeded 
by  rapid  inarches  from  the  coaat,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Manheim,  Spires,  and  Durlach,  under 
the  command  of  Marshals  Davoust,  Soult,  and 
Ney.  Marshal  Lannes  with  his  division,  and 
the  reserve  of  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat,  had 
crossed  the  river  on  the  preceding  day  at  Kehl. 
The  French  army  of  Hanover,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  commanded  by 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  having  marched  by  Got- 
tingen  and  Frankfort,  had  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  VVurtz- 
burg.  In  this  position  Bernadotte  was  soon 
after  joined  by  General  Marmont  and  the  Gallo- 
Batavian  army,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Mentz  ;  and  by  this  union  the  force  collected 
at  Wurtzburg  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty 
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Bonaparte   had   adopted  for  the  opening  of  the 

CHAP.  VI.  campaign  was  of  a  most  masterly  character.     In 
v-^v~»^  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
1805       of  penetrating  through  the  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest,  he  had  resolved   to  advance  along   the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and   passing   the 
river  below  the  position  of  the  Austrians  to   in- 
terpose his  army  between  them  and  the  Russian 
force.        It  was  with  a  view  to  (his  movement 
that  Marshal  Bernadotte  and  General  Marmont 
had  been    ordered    to    proceed    to  Wurtzburg. 
As  the  Austrian  commander    might  by  an    im- 
mediate   retreat    have  frustrated  the  success  of 
this  plan,  it   became  necessary  that  the  project 
should    not    only  be    disguised  from  the  impe- 
rialists, but  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
possible  rapidity.     Prince  Murat  was   therefore 
ordered    to  mano2uvre    near  the  passes  of    the 
Blaok  Forest,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrians, 
anil  to  induce  them  to  suppose  that  the  French 
army  intended  to  force  its  way  in  that  direction. 
General   Mnck  fell  into  the  snare,  and  advanced 
with  the    greater    part    of    his  army  to  oppose 
the  exccuiion  of  this  design.      He  had  already 
fortified  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  and  had  issued 
orders  to    strengthen    with   the  utmost  expedi- 
tion the  positions  of  Memmingen  and  Ulin.     At 
length,  however,    he    discovered  his  error,  and 
Was  compelled  suddenly  to  change  all  his  plans. 
In  the    mean  time,    the  French  army  had  tra- 
versed with  almost  incredible  rapidity  the  elec- 
torate of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  plains   of  Nord- 
lingen  ;    and  on  the  16th  of  October,    Marshal 
Soult  arrived,    at  the  head  of   his    division  on 
the  Danube,  at  Donawerth,    and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  at  Munster.     On  the  8th, 
General    Marmont    reached     Neuberg,    having 
penetrated  through    the  Prussian  neutral  terri- 
tory of    Anspach,    and    shortly    after    Marshal 
Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  arrived 
at  Ingolstadt.     From  this  moment  the  issue  of 
the  campaign  was    decided.      The  army  under 
General  Mack  did  not  exceed  eighty   thousand 
men  :  a  hostile  force  nearly  double  that  amount 
was  now  posted  in  his  rear;  while  his  commu- 
nication  with  the   Austrian  states,  and  with  the 
Russian    auxiliaries,  the  first  division    of  which 
had  not  yet  arrived    on   the    Inn,  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  completely  intercepted. 

On  the  7th,  a  part  of  the  French  army 
passed  the  Danube  at  Donawerth,  and  the  divi- 
sion commanded  by  Marshal  Soult  extended 
itself  along  the  Lech  to  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
and  i-.iti  rwards  to  Landsburg  and  Fuessen.  In 
the  mean  time  a  strong  detachment  from  the 
Austrian  army  was  ordered  to  advance  to  Wer- 
tingci:,  I'or  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions, 
and  checking  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  This 
corps  was  attacked  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince 


Murat,  and  the  division  commanded  by  General 
Lannes.  The  Austrians,  alter  a  short  contest, 
in  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss,  were 
compelled  to  retire.  On  the  following  d*y  a 
second  action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Gtintz- 
burg ;  the  division  commanded  by  Marshal  Ney 
attacked  the  Austrians  who  were  advantageously 
posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and,  after 
a  sharp  conflict,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  bridges  and  strong 
position  of  Guntzburg. 

General  Mack,  alarmed  by  the  accounts 
which  he  received  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
was  obliged  to  send  for  reinforcements  to  the 
Italian  army.  Prince  Charles  thus  saw  himself 
deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  those  objects 
which  he  hoped  to  accomplish.  The  necessity 
however  was  urgent,  and  he  ordered,  though 
with  much  ill  humour  and  reluctance,  thirty  bat- 
talions to  march  to  the  support  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  Germany.  Of  this  force  a  part  only 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller  ;  some  detach- 
ments were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  rest 
fell  back  upon  the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian  army 
was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  from 
Memmingen  to  the  Danube  ;  but  its  principal 
strength  was  collected  on  the  left  of  this  line,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uliu  ;  and  the  French  were 
rapidly  advancing  with  their  whole  force  to  that 
quarter.  The  situation  of  the  Austrians  became 
every  hour  more  and  more  critical ;  they  found 
themselves  circumscribed  and  inclosed  on  every 
side  ;  and  the  commander  saw  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  some 
of  his  positions.  Accordingly  on  the  llth  of 
October,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  a 
French  division  posted  under  the  command  of 
General  Ney  at  Albeck.  The  enemy  was  driven 
to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  and  the  event  of  the  day  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  Austrians.  But  no  important 
advantage  resulted  from  the  victory. 

After  the  battles  of  Guntzburg  and  Wertin- 
gen,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
from  which  place  he  again  returned  on  the  13th 
to  the  camp  before  Ulm  ;  when  he  issued  imme- 
diate orders  to  force  the  bridge  and  position  of 
Echlingen.  This  post,  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  armies;  was  defended 
by  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  Austrians.  In  this 
contest,  which  was  long  and  obstinate,  the  French 
charged  with  their  usual  impetuosity  ;  while  the 
Austrians  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair. 
Great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  length 
the  Austrians  were  broken  and  driven  from  the 
field.  The  same  clay,  after  a  series  of  sharp  aad 
stubborn  conflicts,  the  French  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Lannes  possessed  themselves  of  the  heights 
of  Michel  Malgen  and  Kuhe,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ulm,  while  on  the  other  side,  General  Marmont 
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occupied  the  bridges  at  (he  confluence  of  the 
Iller  and  the  Danube.  The  situation  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  now  desperate  ;  it  was  nearly 
incircled  by  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Ulm.  Two  divisions, 
under  Generals  Hohenzollern  and  Werneck,  had 
already  been  detached  from  the  main  army,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand,  desirous  to  rescue  a  part  of 
the  troops  from  the  disgrace  of  a  capitulation, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  squadrons  of 
well-mounted  cavalry,  and  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  expedition  towards  Aalen. 

The  two  following  days  the  French  were 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  a  general 
assault.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch  filled  with  water  ;  and  though  the  fortifica- 
tions were  weak  and  unfinished,  yet  a  brave  and 
veteran  army,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  might  have  made  a  fierce  and 
dreadful  resistance.  Bonaparte,  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  his  present  advantages  to  their  full 
extent,  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the 
15th,  in  which  be  says,  "  Merely  to  conquer  the 
«nemy  would  be  to  do  nothing  worthy  of  your- 
selves or  of  your  emperor.  Not  a  man  should 
escape,  and  that  government  which  has  violated 
all  its  engagements,  should  first  learn  its  catas- 
trophe by  your  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Vienna." 
This  proclamation  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  summons  to  General  Mack  requiring  him 
to  capitulate,  and  threatening  in  case  of  re- 
fusal to  storm  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the 
16th  there  arose  a  furious  tempest ;  the  waters 
of  the  Danube  overflowed  their  banks  ;  and  many 
of  the  bridges  upon  that  river,  and  among  the 
rest  the  bridge  of  Echlingen,  were  swept  away 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent.  A  favourable  op- 
portunity was  thus  afforded  to  the  Austrian  army 
to  endeavour  to  force  their  way  through  the  posts 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  commander  was  deficient 
in  enterprise  and  activity,  and  this  unforeseen 
and  fortuitous  occurrence  was  suffered  to  pass 
unimproved. 

On  the  17th  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  finally  settled.  The  garrison  was  allowed 
to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  after 
filing  off  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  field- 
officers  were  permitted  to  return  home  upon 
their  parole,  but  the  subalterns  and  soldiers  were 
sent  prisoners  to  France.  During  the  campaign 
which  preceded  .and  accompanied  the  surrender 
of  Ulm,  the  rain  fell  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. The  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  aud  the 
roads  became  almost  impassable.  Bonaparte, 
however  was  continually  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops  ;  he  encouraged  and  animated  them  to 
exertion ;  he  shared  all  their  hardships  and 
privations,  and  distributed  upon  the  field  of 
battle  rewards  and  honours  to  these  who  had 
'distinguished  themselves.  By  these  popular  acts 
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he  excited  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  his  troops,  BOOK  III 
which  led  them  not  merely  to  encounter  danger 
with  alacrity,  but  to  sustain  with  cheerfulness 
the  severest  toils.  On  the  20th  the  Austrians, 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  convention  con- 
eluded  the  second  day  after  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  marched  out  of  that  city.  Bonaparte, 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  occupied  the  heights 
near  the  town,  and  was  a  witness  of  this  humi- 
liating scene.  Thirty  thousand  men,  three  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  cavalry,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  forty  stands  of  colours,  were  paraded 
before  the  victor.  Having  sent  for  the  Austrian 
generals,  and  kept  them  near  his  person  while 
the  troops  defiled,  he  complained  of  the  injustice 
and  aggression  of  the  emperor :  "  I  desire  no- 
thing," said  he,  "  on  the  continent.  France 
wants  only  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ;  and 
it  is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine  that  I  should 
have  them."  To  this  effusion  General  Mack  is 
reported  to  have  replied,  that  "  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  did  not  wish  for  war,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  entertain  hostile  views  by  Russia." 
"  If  that  be  the  case,  then,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  you  are  no  longer  a  power," 

Thus,  within  little  more  than  ten  days  a 
well-appointed  army,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  gallant 
and  experienced  officers,  and'  composed  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  Austrian  service,  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inexplicable  errors  of  its  chief 
completely  dissipated.  In  addition  to  those  who 
perished  in  the  field  more  than  fifty  thousand 
were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  a  very  small 
portion  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty  and  the 
utmost  exertion,  in  effecting  their  escape  into 
the  Austrian  territories. 

Information  of  the  disasters  in  Germany, 
and  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  was  conveyed 
to  Vienna  by  a  messenger  from  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  No  sooner  was  the  intelligence 
spread  through  the  city,  than  the  houses  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  crowded  into  the 
streets,  anxiously  inquiring  into  the  particulars 
of  this  disastrous  event.  When  the  full  extent 
of  the  calamity  was  known  the  people  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  the  bitterest  expressions  of 
indignation  and  rage.  They  saw  in  their  ap- 
prehensions the  French  already  at  their  gates. 
They  loudly  exclaimed  against  General  Mack  as 
the  author  of  their  misfortunes,  and  openly 
charged  him  with  having  betrayed  and  sold  his 
country  to  the  enemy.  The  emperor  made  every 
exertion  to  re-establish  the  public  confidence, 
and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  his  capital.  It 
was  ordered  that  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  be  trained  and  embodied,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  army.  Instructions  were  at  the 
same  time  issued  to  hasten  the  general  levy  in 
0  I 
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Hungary  ;  and  the  emperor  published  a  procla- 
inaiion,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  called  upon  them 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  unite  with  vigour 
for  the  protection  of  their  country  and  his  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulin, 
the  most  active  exertions  wore  made  by  the 
enemy  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  first  division  of  the  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  General  Kutusoff,  had  already 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  and  uniting 
itself  to  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  formed  an 
army  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  men.  It  was  of 
importance,  if  possible,  to  attack  this  force  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  second  division,  and  with 
this  view  the  French  army  having  been  joined 
by  the  contingents  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wurtemburg,  crossed  the  Iser  at  three  different 
points,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Inn.  The  arrangements  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  on  the  immense 
theatre  of  war,  were  all  completed.  Marshal 
Ney's  division,  and  the  Bavarian  army,  were 
ordered  to  drive  the  Ausirians  from  the  Tyrol. 
The  operations  in  the  Voralberg  were  entrusted 
to  Marshal  Augereau,  who  from  the  interior  of 
France  had  arrived  with  a  considerable  force  at 
Stoukach  ;  and  General  Baragtiay  de  Hilliers 
•was  ordered  to  penelrate  into  Bohemia,  and  to 
observe  the  motion  of  the  Austrians  to  the  east. 

The  French  army  which  was  advancing 
towards  the  Inn  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  while  the  allied  troops, 
stationed  upon  that  river,  scarcely  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand.  Judging  it  impolitic  to  hazard 
an  action  with  such  a  disparity  of  strength,  the 
allies  determined  to  retire,  in  order  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  second  Russian  division, 
•which  was  advancing  under  General  Buxhgvden. 
From  the  Inn,  the  combined  army  retired  behind 
the  Ems,  their  rear  occasionally  skirmishing 
•with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  endeavoured  to  avert  the  evils  with 
•which  he  was  menaced  by  negociation.  He  saw 
the  allied  army  compelled  to  retire  before  a 
superior  force;  the  second  division  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  still  at  a  distance  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  a  few  days  the  French  would  become 
masters  of  his  capital.  The  Count  de  Guilay 
accordingly  repaired  to  the  head-  quarters 
of  the  enemy  at  Lintz,  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, in  order  that  negociations  might  be  com- 
menced for  a  general  peace.  The  answer  of 
Bonaparte  was  concise  but  comprehensive  :  He 
demanded  as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  that 
the  Russian  forces  should  return-  home,  that  the 
Hungarian  levies  should  be  disbanded,  and  that 
the  Austrian  troops  should  withdraw  from  the 
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duchy  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  It  was  evident 
that  to  accede  to  these  terms  wor.ld  be  to  place 
the  imperial  crown  at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte  ; 
the  emperor  therefore  resolved  still  to  struggle 
with  his  difficulties  ;  and  to  trust  to  the  support 
of  his  allies,  to  the  fortune  of  his  house,  and  to 
the  zeal  and  affection  of  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  principal  force  of  the 
enemy  advanced  by  Ems  and  Arastten,  while  the 
Russians,  still  continuing  their  retreat,  retired 
to  St.  Polten.  AtKrems,  not  far  from  that  place, 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  is  the 
last  bridge  above  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  enemy 
had  detached  a  considerable  force  over  the  river, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who 
was  ordered  to  march  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  destroying 
the  bridge.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  first  and  the  second  divi- 
sions of  the  Russian  army  would  have  been 
completely  intercepted  ;  but  the  Russians,  aware 
of  the  design  of  the  enemy,  frustrated  its  exe- 
cution, and  after  a  rapid  march  from  St.  Polten 
to  Krems,  crossed  the  river  at  that  place,  and 
l.iid  the  bridge  in  ruins.  It  was  now  evening, 
and  the  situation  of  the  allies,  who  were  closely 
pressed  upon  the  side  of  the  Stein,  became  ex- 
tremely critical.  It  was  necessary  to  force  the 
enemy  from  his  position.  Accordingly,  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  Russian 
army  having  formed  itself  into  three  columns, 
advanced  against  the  French  lines  with  the 
nt:nost  impetuosity  ;  and  after  a  smart  con- 
test put  the  enemy  to  the  rout  in  every 
direction.  In  this  engagement  great  numbers 
of  the  French  were  slain  ;  many  escaped  in  the 
vessels  that  had  been  collected  on  the  river  ;  and 
about  two  thousand  men,  with  a  large  proportion, 
of  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  This  victory, 
so  important  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
army,  was  obtained  without  any  considerable 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  There  fell, 
however,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the 
Austrian  Field-marshal  Schmidt,  a  veteran  officer 
of  great  bravery  and  merit,  and  whose  death, 
filled  the  arrny  with  regret. 

Bonaparte  now  removed  his  head  quarters 
to  the  beautiful  abbey  of  Molk,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Cotnmodus,  and  celebrated  for  having 
been  one  of  the  posts  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
vaults  of  this  magnificent  building,  he  found  pro- 
digious stores  of  excellent  Hungarian  wine, 
which  proved  of  great  service  to  his  army. 
From  this  moment,  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal was  decided.*  The  great  road  to  Vicuna 
lay  open  ;  and  it  was-  impossible  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  the  city  without  the  walls.  The  court, 
the  nobility,  and  all  those  who  could  provide  the 
means  of  flight,  had  abandoned  the  city.  The 
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utmost  agitation  and  confusion  prevailed,  and 
the  public  anxiety  became  intense  from  (he 
accounts  which  were  daily  and  hourly  received,  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy.  But  when  the 
people  were  informed,  that  the  Russian  army,  on 
•which  they  reposed  their  last  and  only  reliance, 
had  passed  the  Danube  and  left  the  capital  to  its 
fate,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 

On  the  9th,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vienna,  with  Prince  Sinzendorf  at  its  head, 
repaired  to  the  French  camp,  to  declare  the 
emperor's  intention  to  deliver  up  the  metropolis, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  people  from  impending 
distress  ;  and  that  in  so  doing:,  he  fully  relied  on 
the  justice  and  generosity  of  Bonaparte,  to  carry 
his  benevolent  wishes  into  execution.  The  depu- 
ties were  received  by  Prince  Murat  with  atten- 
tion and  respect ;  and  after  a  short  conference, 
in  which  they  obtained  the  strongest  assurances 
of  protection,  they  returned  to  Vienna.  Murat, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  previously  made,  immediately  entered  the 
city,  and  his  troops  were  conducted  to  the  quar- 
ters which  had  been  assigned  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

The  Austrian  force,  which  had  retired  from 
Vienna  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy  amount- 
ed to  about  ten  thousand  men ;  and  having 
crossed  the  Danube,  they  proceeded  towards 
Moravia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction 
wiih  the  Russians.  The  French  arrived  at 
Vienna  in  successive  divisions,  and  passed 
through  that  city  with  the  utmost  expedition 
in  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  On  the  14th,  Bona- 
parte himself  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Schoenbrunn,  a 
small  palace  built  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Bo  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  the  French, 
and  such  was  the  consternation  which  prevailed, 
that  no  effectual  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores 
from  the  city,  in  consequence  of  which  neglect, 
two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred 
thousand  muskets,  and  ammunition  of  every 
description,  besides  other  articles  of  immense 
value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  were  now  in  complete  possession  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  provincial  administration  for 
the  government  of  these  extensive  conquests. 
For  this  purpose  a  code  of  regulations  was  soon 
prepared,  and  General  Clarke  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  districts.  These  im- 
portant arrangements  having  been  completed, 
Bonaparte  left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  the  army 
in  Moravia.  The  French  patroles  of  cavalry 
•were  already  at  the  gates  of  Presburg ;  and  a 
party  of  these  troops  intercepted  a  courier  from 
Vienna,  by  whose  dispatches  they  learned  that  the 
Archduke  Charles,  on  bearing  of  the  disasters 
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at  Ulm,  had  quitted  the  Italian  territory,  and  was  HOOK  lit 
hastening  with  his  army  to  the  relief  of  Vienna. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Italian  cam- 
paign was  opened  upon  the  Adige.  The  Aus- 
trian army  was  strongly  posted  at  Veronetta,  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Verona,  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river;  while  the  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Massena,  occu- 
pied the  city  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Adige.  The  communication  between  Verona 
and  its  suburb  was  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
the  new  bridge  and  the  bridge  of  the  old  castle  ; 
and  both  parties  had  guarded  against  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bridges  by  strong  works  raised  at 
the  opposite  extremities.  The  Archduke  Charles 
found  himself  so  far  weakened,  in  consequence  of 
the  reinforcements  which  he  had  dispatched  for 
the  support  of  General  Mack,  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  undertake  offensive 
operations  against  the  position  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  attack  was  therefore  begun  by  the  French, 
and  Massena  determined  to  force  a  passage  over 
the  bridge  of  the  old  castle.  After  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  struggle,  the  French  general  forced  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  Austrian  intrenchments  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Austrian  army,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  its  position  in  Veronetta, 
and  several  days  elapsed  without  any  further 
attack  ;  but  the  Archduke  Charles  having,  in  the 
the  mean  time,  obtained  information  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Ulm,  prepared  to  fall  back  with  his  force 
towards  Vienna.  It  was  impossible  that  these 
preparations  should  escape  the  observation  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  arduous 
contest  that  the  Archduke  made  good  his  retreat, 
and  took  up  a  position  under  cover  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Caldiero.  During  these  operations, 
General  Hillinger,  to  whom  was  confided  the 
command  of  an  Austrian  column,  consisting  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  was  separated  from  the 
main  army,  and  after  exhausting  every  effort  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties,  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  with  his  whole  corps.  The  enemy, 
still  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  army  of  the 
Archduke,  arrived  upon  the  Isonzo,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Austrian  magazines  at 
Palma  and  Udine  ,  and  from  this  position  Gene- 
ral Massena  ordered  a  detachment  to  proceed 
to  the  left,  towards  Villach,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  communication  with  the  grand 
army. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  continued  his 
retreat,  the  contending  armies  in  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Voralberg  were  pursuing  their  operations. 
General  Ney,  with  his  cbrps,  amounting  to- 
seventeen  thousand  men,  after  having  quitted 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memmingen,  took  a  course 
towards  Upper  Bavaria.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, this  general  arrived  in  the  environs  of 
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BOOK  III  Partenkircb,    and   on  the    5th,    commenced  an 
•  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Schar- 

CH»P.  VI.  nitz,  situated  two  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mit- 
"  tenwald.     To  these  movements  the  militia  and 

sharp-shooters,  as   well  as  the  levy-en-masse  of 
the  Tyrol,  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, opposed   a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  ; 
but,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  this  brave  band  of 
patriots  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and 
the  fortress  of  Scharnitz,  with  eighteen  hundred 
prisoners,  one  standard,  and  fifteen  field  pieces, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     On  the  1 6th, 
General    Ney    marched  through   Lecfield    and 
Zierl,  and  after  forcing  the  Archduke  John  to 
abandon  his  position  on  the  stupendous   moun- 
tains of  Brenner,  took  -possession   of  Inspruck, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Austria.     In  the  last  war, 
the  76th  regiment  of  the  French  line  had  lost  two 
standards  in  the  Grisons,  and  on  their  arrival  in 
Inspruck,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  scene  oc- 
curred which  deeply  affected  the  feelings  of  every 
soldier.     On  entering  the  city,  an  officer  of  the 
76th,  recognized  in  the  arsenal  the  proofs  of  the 
tarnished  honour  of  his  regiment ;  as  soon   as 
this  discovery  was  made  known,  all  the  soldiers 
of  his  corps  ran   with  eagerness  to   the  places 
where  the  standards  were  deposited,  and  exhi- 
bited for  some  time,  the  most  extravagant  indi- 
cations  of  joy  ;    some  of  the   soldiery    danced 
round  the  colours,  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations,  while  others,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  embraced  these  lost  companions  of  their 
glory,  and  renewed  their  oaths  never  again  to 
suffer  them  to  be  torn  from  their  ranks.     During 
the  short  but  vigorous  campaign  of  the  Tyrol, 
an  Austrian  column,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  de  Rohan,    had  been  totally  separated 
from  the  main  army  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
French  in  that  country.     Unwilling  to  surrender 
without  an  effort,  the  Prince  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  effect  a  junction  with    the  Archduke 
Charles    by   traversing    the    mountains    which 
separate  the  Tyrol  from  Italy ;  but  finding  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  troops  of  General  Par- 
toneaux  and  General  Regnier,  and  discovering 
that  his  position  was  turned  by  General  St.  Cyr, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castel-Franco,  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  six  thousand  infantry, 
one  hundred  cavalry,  six  standards,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
baggage  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

The  defence  of  the  Voralberg,  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  Austrian  General  Jellachich, 
who  was  dispatched  for  that  purpose  from  the 
main  army  in  Suabia,  previously  to  the  fall  of 
Ulm.  In  this  service  he  was  opposed  by  Mar- 
shal Augereau,  at  the  head  of  a  very  superior 
force.  A  series  of  sharp  encounters  immediately 
took  place,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  in 


succession  from  position  to  position,  till  at  length 
the  concert  of  their  movements  being  broken, 
their  columns  were  separated,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  with  a  force  of  from  eight  t» 
ten  thousand  men,  found  himself  compelled  to 
capitulate  in  the  neighbourhood  -of  Feldkirk. 
The  whole  of  the  Voralberg,  Pludentz,  and  the 
entire  district  of  Arlemberg,  together  with 
the  Austrian  arsenals  and  magazines  in  those 
territories,  were  thus  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  troops  should  not 
serve  either  against  France  or  Italy  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  capitulation. 

The  violation   of  the  neutrality  of  Anspach 
by   the  French  troops   under  the   command   of 
General  Marmont,  had  excited  a  deep  sensation 
at  Berlin  ;  and  the  people  of  Prussia  were  still 
more  exasperated  than  their  government.      The 
immediate    result  of    Bonaparte's  contempt  for 
the  representative   of  the  great  Frederick,  was 
a   permission  given  by  that  sovereign  to  a  large 
body  of  Russians  to  march  through  his  dominions. 
The  insult  which  the  French  ruler  had  given  to 
the  Prussian  power  effected  what  the  allies  had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  accomplish,  and  an  instant 
determination  was  taken  to  enter  into  the  war. 
In  order  to  encourage  this  resolution  the  British 
ministry  sent  Lord  Harrowby  to  Berlin  with  the 
most  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, visited  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whom 
he  was  welcomed  with  great  cordiality,  and  re- 
ceived with  princely  distinction.     The  design  of 
the  emperor  was  to  induce  the  king  to  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  views  of  the  confederates.     The 
two   sovereigns   from    this   moment   acquired  a 
mutual  esteem  for  each  other  ;  and  swore  on  the 
tomb  of  the  great  hero  of  Brandenburg  to  main- 
tain an  unalterable  friendship.     Apathy  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  melt  away  in  the  fierce  beams  of 
resentment  against  the   common  foe,  and  from 
one   extremity  of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the 
other,  preparations  for  vigorous  action  began  to 
prevail.     The  armies  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
were,  without  delay,   put  on  the  war  establish- 
ment ;  and  several  large  bodies  of  troops  actually 
marched  to  the  south,  and  approached  the  scene 
of  action.     This   force   consisted  of  no  less  than 
seven  corps  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  amounted 
together  to  two   hundred  and   twenty  squadrons 
of  horse,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  battalions 
of  infantry,  twelve  companies  of  chasseurs,  forty 
batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  twelve  divisions 
of  flying   artillery.     But  the  cabinet   of  Berlin 
soon  relapsed  into  its   former   system.     Before 
any    decisive    steps   could    be   taken,    General 
Mack  had  capitulated  ;  and   the   Austrian  army 
was  completely   dispersed.     These  events    dis- 
posed Prussia  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
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tion  ;  and  Count  Haugwitz  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  head- quarters  of  the  French  army. 
The  moment  of  action  had  been  suffered  to  pass  ; 
when  the  Count  arrived  at  Vienna,  Bonaparte 
was  master  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
resources ;  and  in  a  state  to  reject  the  in- 
tervention of  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  deride  her 
vengeance. 

it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  con- 
certed by  the  allies,  to  create  a  powerful  di- 
version in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  if  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  had  en- 
tered the  Hanoverian  territory  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  of  September,  General  Bernadotte 
would  have  been  kept  in  cheek,  and  prevented 
from  marching  to  the  Danube.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  notwithstanding  his  professed  eager- 
ness to  take  the  field,  and  his  antipathy  Jo  the 
French  emperor,  did  not  effect  a  landing  with 
his  army  at  Stralsund  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the 
English  force  meant  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes,  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous until  the  critical  'situation  of  the  allied 
army  pointed  out  the  urgent  expediency  of  an 
immediate  separation  and  return. 

In  every  stage  of  this  unfortunate  campaign 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  deplorable  defi- 
ciency of  energy  and  foresight.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  an  army,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  English  and  Rus- 
sian troops  was  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean', 
with  the  professed  design  of  co-operating  with 
the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  or  of  effecting  a 
powerful  diversion  in  their  favour.  Instead  of 
landing  in  the  Venetian  territory  at  an  early 
period  of  the  compaign,  and  supplying  the  place 
of  those  battaligns  which  the  Archduke  Charles 
Lad  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  to  the  aid 
of  General  Mack,  a  landing  was  not  effected 
till  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory of  Naples,  and  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  position  of  the 
enemy.  Here,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
this  powerful  auxiliary  force  remained  entirely 
inactive,  and  its  only  effect  was  to  irritate  the 
Neapolitan  government  by  the  violation  of  a  neu- 
tral territory. 

Marshal  Davoust,  leaving  the  principal  part 
of  the  French  army  at  Vienna,  proceeded  with 
his  division  towards  Presburg.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  he  -received  overtures 
from  Count  Palfy  <he  governor,  in  the  name  of 
the  Archduke  Palatine,  proposing  that  the  mi- 
litary preparations  in  Hungary  should  be  discon- 
tinued on  condition  that  the  French  general 
would  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  that  kingdom. 
To  this  pro  cs;il  Marshal  Davoust  yielded  a 
ready  acquiescence;  and  the  principal  resources 
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army  which  the  Archduke  Charles  had  with  so  • — 

much   skill  and  bravery  conducted  in  the  face  of  CHAP.  VI. 
superior  numbers  from  the  Adige  to  the  Danube,  *--•">-— -/ 
and  in  (he  small  force  of  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  which    had  united  itself   to  the  first 
division  of  the  Russian  army. 

Prince   Murat,    with    the    French  cavalry  = 

under  his  command,  having  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Vienna,  came  up  with  the  allied  army  of  the 
Atistrians  and  Russians  at  Hollabrun.    By  these 
movements  the  situation  of  General  Kutusoff's 
army  became    extremely   perilous.      Perceiving 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  sent  the  Baron 
de  Wintzingerode   to  Prince   Murat  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  a  convention,  subject 
te  the  ratification  of  Bonaparte,    was  concluded, 
by  which  it  wa*  stipulated  that  the  Russian  army 
Should  retire  by  a  prescribed  route  out   of  the 
Austrian    dominions    into   their    own  territory; 
but    Bonaparte,    conceiving  the  Russians  to  be 
in  his  power,  and  desirous  to  signalize  himself 
by  a  complete  victory  over  their  army,  refused 
to  ratify  the  convention.       In    the    mean  time, 
General    Kutusoff   had  retired  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Zn-aim,  leaving  the  division,  under 
Prince    Bagration  opposed  to  the  enemy.     The 
determination  of    Bonaparte   not    to    ratify  the 
convention    was    communicated    to    the    prince 
without  delay,    and  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
time    limited  for  the    suspension    of  hostilities, 
his    division,    consisting    of  six  thousand  men, 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  French  force 
thirty  thousand  strong.     The   prince,    who  had 
embraced  the  magnanimous  resolution  to  cut  his 
way  through    the    enemy,    succeeded  after  dis- 
playing prodigies  of  valour,    and  arrived    with 
comparatively  little    loss  at    the    head-quarters 
of  Wischau. 

On  tli«  13th  of  November,  Bonaparte  en- 
tered Zuaim,  where  the  Russians  in  their  hurry 
and  retreat  to  Briinn;  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  sick,  besides  a  large  supply  of  flour  and 
other  provisions.'  General  Sebastian!,  to  whose 
brigade  of  dragoons  the  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing Russian  force  was  confided,  favoured  by 
the  extensive  plains  of  Moravia,  cut  off  several 
corps  of  their  rear-guard,  and  made  two  thou- 
sand prisoners.  In  the  mean  time  the  cavalry 
force,  under  Prince  Murat,  advanced  to  Briinn, 
which  was  evacuated  on  their  approach,  and 
by  the  possession  of  which  they  became  masters 
of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  immense  stores  of 
powder,  and  a  very  seasonable  supply  of  corn, 
meal,  and  clothing.  On  the  20tb,  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  Briinn,  and  received  a  deputation  t  . 

from  the  Moravian  states  with  a  bishop  at  their 
head.  The  French  pursued  their  advantages 
in  every  direction.  Ncy  was  already  master  of 
Brixen,  and  General  Bernadotte  occupied  Iglau, 
0  K 
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BOOK.  Ill  on  the   confines  of  Bohemia.     Many   prisoners, 

and  much  baggage  fell  into  their  hands  in  several 

CHAP.  VI.   pctty  affairs  between  the  20th  and  the  23d,  on  the 
^^TofTr*""'  latter   of  which   days  they  had  pushed  their  re- 
connoitering  parties  to  the  gates  of  Olmiitz. 

The  combined  forces  at  that  place  amounted 
to   about  one  hundred   thousand  men  ;  the  Rus- 
sians formed   the   greater  part  of  this  number  ; 
for  the  remnant  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command   of   Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein,  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  effective    soldiers,  and  of  this    number    a 
considerable  proportion    were   raw   levies,    liar- 
rassed  by  constant  exertions,  dispirited  by  defeat, 
and  enfeebled   by   continual   privations.*      The 
condition   of  the  Russian   troops  was  still  more 
unfavourable.      Exhausted   by   forced   marches, 
and    reduced    by  hunger    and    fatigue,   dearth, 
misery,   and   desolation,  encircled  the  armies  of 
the  coalesced  sovereigns.     The  provinces   to  a 
great   distance  around  them  were  wasted.     The 
total  failure  of  provisions  and   forage  was  alone 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  maintaining  the 
position   before  Olmiitz,  or  to  take  another  sta- 
tion further  in  the  rear ;  and  no  alternative  re- 
mained  but  to  commit  the  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign to  the  last  desperate  valour  of  their  troops. 
A  general  battle  had  therefore  become   indispen- 
v  sible,  but  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time  for  the 

purpose  of  concentrating  their  forces,  and  to 
enable  the  Russians  to  present  a  numerous  and 
imposing  front  to  the  enemy.  Delay,  indeed, 
was  the  object  of  both  parties;  Bernadotte  had 
not  yet  joined  Bonaparte  ;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  French  tactics,  they  have 
always  been  peculiarly  studious  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  physical  strength  and  the  power  of 
numbers.  Much  diplomatic  artifice  seems  to 
have  been  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  was  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  camp,  he  (sent  his 
aid-de-camp,  General  Savary,  to  compliment 
that  prince  in  terms  of  the  most  courteous  civi- 
lity, and  to  propose  to  him  an  interview.  The 
imperial  sovereign  declined  a  personal  confer- 
ence, but  he  suffered  the  French  General  to  re- 
inain  within  his  lines  for  three  successive  days, 
where  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  his  singular  situation. 
Although  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  not  choose 
to  meet  Bonaparte  in  person,  he  sent  his  aid- 
=*.  de-camp,  Prince  Dobgoruski,  to  explain  his  sen- 

timents to  the  French  chief.  In  the  mean  time 
Savary  had  returned  to  the  French  camp,  and 
reported  to  his  master  the  observations  which  he 
had  been  so  indiscreetly  allowed  to  make.  Na- 
poleo-n  was  informed  that  the  Russian  generals, 
in  spite  of  the  deplorable  state  of  their  troops, 


relied  fully  on  themselves  ;  and   that  presump- 
tion, imprudence,    and    indiscretion    reigned  in 
their  military  councils.     Availing  himself  of  this 
intelligence,  he  issued  orders  for  his  army  to  re- 
tire,  as   if  apprehensive  of  an  engagement  with 
so  formidable  an  enemy.     In  order  to  strengthen 
this  impression,  the  retreat  was  made  under  cover 
of  the   night,  and  the   French   army  took  up  a 
strong  position  about  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  its 
former  station.     Here  the  troops  began  to  throw 
up  intrenchments,  and  to  form  batteries,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
attacks   of  a   hostile  army.     Every   thing  wore 
the  appearance  of  alarm  and  confusion.       When 
Prince  Dobgoruski  made  his  appearance,  Bona- 
parte, as  if  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  obser- 
vation   of    the  prince,    both  the  temper   of    his 
army,  and   the  measures  which  he  had  adopted, 
received  him,   contrary  to  his  general  practice,  at 
his  out-posts.     Preparations  had   been    artfully 
made  for  this  interview.      Wherever  the  Russian 
directed  his  eye,  he  discovered  the  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  dismay.     The  troops  were  labouring 
with  the  utmost  activity    at   the  intrenchments, 
all    the    posts    were    doubled ;    every    precau- 
tion seemed  to  be  taken   to   guard    against  sur- 
prise ;  and  so  completely   was  the  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Impressed   with   the 
belief  that  the  French  army  was   on  the   eve  of 
its   ruin,   that  as   a   preliminary  arrangement  to 
pacification,  he  proposed  to  Bonaparte  to  place 
Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies,  and  to  re- 
sign the  throne  of  Italy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
These  dispositions  appear  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  desired  effect.     The  confidence  of  the 
Russians  increased  ;  they  considered  the  victory 
as  secure,  and  were  anxious  only  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  enemy.     The  head-quarters  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the   Emperor  of  Ger- 
many  were   removed   to  Austerlitz,  and   M.  de 
Kutusoff,    the    commander-in-chief,    ordered    a 
powerful  division  to  march  to   the   left,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army.     The  confederates  executed  the  orders  of 
their  generalissimo  in  five  columns.     The  first, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Dochtorow,  took  pos- 
session of  the  eminences  of  Klein -hostieradeck  , 
and    a  regiment   of  chasseurs   occupied  Aujest, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  lake 
of  Menitz.     The  second,  led  by  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Langeron,  posted   itself  on   the    heights    of 
Pratzen    to  the  right  of  the  first  column.     The 
third,  commanded   by  Lieutenant-general   Pizi- 
bischewski,  took  its  position  on  the  same  moun- 
tain'to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Pratzen.     The 
fourth,   under  the   orders  of  Lieutenant-general 
Kollowrath,  partly  intersected  the  heights  from 
Austerlitz  to  Brunn,  and  partly  stationed  itself 
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in  the  rear  of  the  third  column.  The  fifth  con- 
sisted of  cavalry,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  It  followed  the 
course  of  the  third  column,  behind  -which  it  was 
formed  under  the  mountains.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  drew  up  the  reserve  on  the  hills 
near  Austerlitz,  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  whole 
army  ;  while  Prince  Bagration  threw  forward  the 
advanced  corps  by  lloUil.it/  and  Blasovviiz  ; 
in  order  to  give  facility  to  the  third  and  fourth 
columns  in  marching  on  their  points  of  destina- 
tion ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Kienmayer  pro- 
ceeded by  Pratzen  to  the  front  of  Aujest.  The 
head-quarters  were  established  at  Krzenowitz. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  these  motions  ; 
and  the  enemy  even  withdrew  his  videttes  as  far 
as  Tellnitz  and  Sokolnitz. 

Bonaparte  saw  from  the  heights  of  Schla- 
panitz  with  inexpressible  joy,  the  whole  of  the 
movements  of  the  allied  army,  and  turning  to 
his  attendants  repeatedly  explaimed,  "  Before 
to-morrow  night  that  army  will  be  in  my  power." 
This  prediction  proved  but  too  true.  The  Rus- 
sians continued  their  march  at  a  short  distance 
along  the  front  of  the  French  lines.  The  enemy 
still  preserved  the  same  cautious  and  timid 
appearance  ;  his  troops  remained  inactive  in  their 
respective  stations  ;  and  Murat,  having  advanc- 
ed at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into 
the  plain  between  the  two  armies,  instantly 
retired  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  astonished  at 
the  force  and  confounded  by  the  movements  of 
the  allies. 

When  the  day  had  closed,  Bonaparte  deter- 
mined to  proceed  on  foot  and  incognito  through 
the  several  quarters  of  his  camp,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  temper,  dispositions,  and 
opinions  of  his  army.  His  person,  however, 
•was  soon  recognized,  and  in  an  instant  lighted 
straw  was  raised  upon  a  thousand  poles.  It  was 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  and 
eighty  thousand  men  presenting  themselves 
before  their  emperor,  rent  the  skies  with  accla- 
mations. Up«n  his  return  to  his  tent,  he  made 
the  dispositions  and  issued  the  necessary  orders 
for  battle.  Marshal  Davoust  was  directed  to 
march  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Raygern, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Russians  in  check 
upon  the  right,  and  General  Gudin  was  ordered 
to  advance  at  break  of  day,  with  his  corps  from 
Nicolsburgh,  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  Russian 
division  which  should  extend  itself  beyond  the 
position  of  Davoust.  The  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  which  v/as  stationed  next  to 
Davoust's  corps,  was  entrusted  to  Marshal 
Soult.  Marshal  Bernadotte  commanded  the 
centre,  and  Marshal  Lannes  the  left,  the  flank 
of  the  latter  being  protected  by  the  position  of 
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eighteen   pieces   of  cannon.     The  whole  of  the 

cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Murat,  CHAP.  VI. 
was  posted  between  the  left  wing  and  the  centre. 
Bonaparte  himself,  attended  by  "his  faithful 
companion  in  war,  Marshal  Berthier,"*  his  aide- 
de-camp,  General  Junot,  and  all  his  etat-major, 
commanded  the  reserve,  which  was  composed  of 
ten  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  the  ten 
battalions  of  the  granadiers  of  Oudinot,  with 
forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  scene  of  thi«  tremendous  battle,  which 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  December,  was  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  a  range  of  mountains,  with 
a  small  semi-circular  inclination  in  the  middle  to 
the  east,  running  from  the  lake  of  Menitz,  nearly 
north  and  south  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  on  the 
western  side,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  base  of 
them,  is  a  little  stream,  which  on  the  north 
divides  the  defile  between  the  parallel  heights  of 
Schlapanitz  and  Pratzen,  and  towards  the  south 
washes  the  plain  of  Tunis.  Between  this  stream 
and  the  fort  of  Pratzen,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plain  of  Turas  on  the  west  of  the  rivulet, 
are  situated  the  various  villages  in  which  the 
French  were  posted,  while  the  allied  armies 
occupied  the  heights  and  the  hamlets  in  the 
ravines  to  the  east. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
December,  Bonaparte  mounted  his  horse,  again 
to  inspect  the  posts,  reconnoitre  the  piquets  of  his 
opponents,  and  to  obtain  an  account  of  what  the 
guards  had  been  able  to  learn  of  the  movements 
of  the  confederates.  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  passed  the  night  in  drunkenness,  noise,  and 
revelry  ;  and  that  a  corps  of  Russian  infantry, 
had  appeared  in  the  village  of  Sokolnitz,  occu- 
pied by  a  regiment  of  the  division  under  General 
Legrand. 

The  day  at  length  dawned.  Surrounded  by 
his  marshals,  Bonaparte,  who  remained  with  the 
reserve,  waited  only  for  the  horizon  to  clear  up 
to  issue  his  last  orders.  The  sun  appeared  to  be 
rising  with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  held  out 
the  promise  of  a  clear  autumnal  day.  As  soon 
as  his  first  beams  shot  above  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  the  orders  were  issued,  and  each 
marshal  hastened  to  join  his  corps.  Bonaparte 
in  passing  along  the  front  of  several  regiments, 
exclaimed  :  "  Soldiers  !  we  must  finish  this 
campaign  by  a  thunder-bolt,  which  shall  con- 
found the  pride  of  our  enemies."  This  appeal 
was  received  with  extacy  by  the  forces,  who 
placing  their  hats  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets, 
exclaimed,  "  Vive  C Emperettr  /"  The  sound  of 
a  furious  cannonade  drowned  their  acclamations. 
The  engagement  had  begun  on  the  right. 
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The  allies  conceived  that  by  passing  the 
defiles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sokolnitz,  and 
the  other  villages,  (lie  right  of  the  enemy  would 
be  effectually  turned  ;  and  that  by  avoiding  the 
formidable  ravines,  which  would  obstruct  their 
manoeuvres,  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
executing  their  further  intentions  with  advan- 
tage in  the  plain  between  Schlapanitz  and  the 
wood  of  Turas.  They  then  proposed  to  press 
sharply  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  by  attack- 
ing it  vigorously  with  numerous  and  compact 
bodies  of  troops,  in  rapid  succession.  This 
movement  was  to  be  covered  by  the  right  of  the 
allies,  with  the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lieh- 
tenstein,  and  the  advanced  corps  uoder  Prince 
Bagration.  The  five  columns  were  then  put  in 
march  for  the  heights,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
day  was  made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  this 
attempt  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  right  wing. 
Lieutenant-general  Kilnmayer,  who  was  to  force 
the  hollow  valley  of  Tellnitz,  and  open  the  route 
for  the  first  column,  lost  both  time  and  advan- 
tage by  commencing  the  attack  with  an  insuffi- 
cient force.  The  Austrians  had  already  been 
engaged  about  an  hour,  and  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  French  sharp-shooters,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  covered  as  it  was  with 
Vineyards,  and  intersected  by  wet  ditches,  before 
M.  de  Buxhovden,  with  the  first  column  of  the 
Russians  made  his  appearance.  At  length,  how- 
ever, be  arrived,  and  detached  a  battalion  to 
support  the  Austrians. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  enemy  was  strengthened 

by  four  thousand    men,  from   the  corps   under 

Davoust,  and   took   advantage   of  a  thick   fog, 

•which  suddenly  obscured  the  valley,  to  regain  the 

ground  they  had  lost.     When  the  mist  cleared 

up,  the  French  were  driven  back,  and  forced   to 

abandon  the  plain  between   Tellnitz  and  Turas  ; 

but   the   communication    between  the   first   and 

second  columns  of  the  allied  armies,  was  not  yet 

established  ;  in    consequence  of    which,    it  was 

found  impossible  to  follow    up  this  advantage. 

By  this  time,  the  second  and  third  columns  of 

Russians    had    quitted    the  heights  of  Pratzen, 

and   approached   to   Sokolnitz.      A   blind   rage 

seemed  to  actuate  their  movements  ;  for  without 

concerning  themselves   about  the  fourth  column, 

and  without  attending  to  the  offensive  movements 

of  the  enemy,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the 

first  disposition,    and    continued  their  progress 

upon  Sokolnitz  ;    of  which  they  took  possession 

with  little   resistance   after  a  long    and  useless 

cannonade. 

General  Kutusoff,  who  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  being  attacked  on  the  heights, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on  \vlmt 
grounds  his  ill-fated  security  was  constructed, 
was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  combina- 
tions by  an  unexpected  and  vigorous  assault  on 


his  centre,  made  by  the  massy  columns  which 
Bonaparte  ordered  to  advance  for  that  purpose. 
The  faults  committed  by  the  Russian  general, 
had  not  failed  to  strike  his  eagle-eyed  adversary, 
who  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from 
the  circuitous  route  that  the  left  wing  of  the  allies 
was  obliged  to  take.  This  wing,  which  became 
every  moment  more  distant  from  their  centre, 
still  inarched  forward  with  the  most  surprising 
want  of  attention  to  military  combination.  Ber- 
nadotte  having  crossed  the  rivulet  by  a  narrovy 
and  ruinous  bridge,  attained  the  eminence  of 
Blasowitz,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Murat, 
and  by  Lannes  with  his  grand  division.  From 
this  time,  the  centre  and  right  of  the  allies 
became  engaged  in  all  quarters.  The  confede- 
rates evinced  no  want  of  impetuous  gallantry  : 
several  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry  were  made 
on  their  part,  which  owing  to  the  precipitate 
courage  of  the  Hulans,  whose  fiery  tempera- 
ment could  not  wait  for  the  formation  of  the  rest 
of  the  line  were  very  destructive  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  their  opponents.  The  centre  of  the 
allies,  unsupported  by  the  third  column,  had  to 
sustain  the  fury  of  the  French  troops.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  attacked  by  twice  that  num- 
ber, and  though  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  in  strength,  yet 
by  a  more  happy  arrangement  of  its  force,  its 
numbers  were  doubled  on  the  point  where  the 
fate  of  the  battle  was  to  be  decided. 

Field-marshal  Kutusoff  conceiving  himself 
to  be  the  assailant,  was  confounded  by  these 
offensive  operations  ;  yet  he  felt  all  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  the  heights  of  Pratzen. 
When  he  was  informed  that,  the  adverse  forces 
were  so  near,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to 
draw  up  in  front ;  and  at  the  same  time,  sent  for 
a  reinforcement  of  four  regiments  of  dragoons, 
from  the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein. 
The  French  directed  the  march  of  their  two 
compacted  bodies  of  infantry,  with  great  coolness 
and  at  a  slow  pace.  A  third  corps,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Soult,  now  made  its  appearance  on 
the  right  of  Pratzen,  and  threatened  to  pierce 
through  the  intervals  of  the  allies.  To  oppose 
this  movement,  the  infantry  of  the  fourth  Russian 
column  came  up  to  support  the  advanced- guard, 
which,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  abandon- 
ed its  post.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  by  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  his  force,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  heights.  The  Hussian  division, 
which  had  marched  to  the  left,  was  thus  com- 
pletely separated  from  (he  main  ;!rmy ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  battle  was  lost  unless  the 
communication  could  be  restored.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  imperial  guard,  commanded  by  the 
Archduke  Coustantine,  was  ordered  to  advance, 
and  by  its  impetuous  charge,  for  a  moment 
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arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.      Marshal 
Bessieres  was  ordered  to  hasten  at  the  head  of 
the  French  guards  to  repair  this  disaster.      The 
two  corps   were  soon  engaged  ;  the  fate  of  the 
day  depended    upon  the  issue  of  this  contest ; 
and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  desperate.  "  The 
allies  returned  to  the  charge  with  increased  fury, 
and  were   received  by  the  French  with  a  steady 
and  well  directed  fire,  which  made  dreadful  car- 
nage in  the  closely  united  ranks  of  the  Russians. 
The  ardour  of  this  assault  quickly  evaporated. 
The  superior  numbers  of  the  French,  and  their 
steadiness,  soon  changed  it  to  a  slow  and  uncer- 
tain pace,  accompanied  by  ill-directed  vollies  from 
firelocks.     The  fourth  Russian  column  now  lost 
the  heights  of  Pratzon,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery,   together  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
artillery,   which   was  buried  in    the   deep   clay, 
which  pervades   that    part    of    the    country."* 
The   only   expedient  which   remained,   was  re- 
treat; and  every  possible  exertion  was  made  by 
the  subordinate  generals  to  conduct   it  without 
confusion.    The  action  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen 
continued  nearly  two  hours.     The  fourth  column 
marched  upon  Waschau,    where  it  collected  its 
battalions  unmolested  by  the  enemy.   The  Grand 
DukeConstantine,  and  General  Ulanius,  highly 
distinguished  themselves  with  their  cavalry ;  the 
latter,    in  protecting  and  disengaging  the  right, 
and  the  former,  in   covering  both  wings  of  the 
allies  ;    but  their   corps  suffered   severely  from 
the    dexterity    and    rapid    manoeuvres   of    the 
sharp-shooters,  and  from  a  battery  of  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  discharged  an  incessant 
and  well-pointed  shower  of  grape-shot,    over- 
whelmed both  men  and  horses  in  one  common 
ruin,   and    occasioned    a   slaughter  that  neither 
courage  nor  numbers  could  withstand.     The  se- 
cond and  third  columns  had  become  entangled 
at  Sokolnitz,  during  the  fog,  and  mutually  em- 
barrassed each  other.     Part  of  the  centre  of  the 
allies  had  already  penetrated  this  village,  where 
they  were  turned  and  cut  off  by  General  Fran- 
ceschi,  and  compelled  to  surrender  ;  while  Lieut. - 
general   Przibischewski,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  third  column,  shared  the  fate  of  Prince 
Repnin,    and  was  made   prisoner  in  the  valley 
together  with  six  thousand  men. 

Informed,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  attack 
on  the  centre,  Lieutenant-general  Dochtorow 
intended  to  return  to  its  support,  but  took  a 
wrong  direction;  and  perceiving  the  irretrieva- 
ble posture  of  affairs,  he  retired  upon  Aujest, 
followed  by  the  remains  of  the  second  column, 
•which  fell  back  on  the  first.  No  sooner  had  this 
part  of  the  defeated  army  gained  the  village,  than 
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the  enemy  rushed  like  a  mountain -cataract  upon  BOOK  Ifl 
the  place,  which  he  carried,  and  possessed  him-  - 
self  of  four  thousand  prisoners.     Driven  to  des-   CHAP.  VI. 
peration,  many  of  the  flying  troops  betook  them- 
selves to  the  lake,  which  was  too  slightly  frozen 
to  bear  their  weight ;  and  the  waters  engulplied 
these  lacerated  and  unhappy  men,  victims  at  the 
same  moment  to  two  opposite  elements  ;  for  the 
French  had  by  this  time  brought -up  their  bat- 
teries of  flying  artillery,  which  at  once  swept  the 
lake  and  plain  with  a  continual  fire.f 

Before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ac- 
tion was  decided  along  the  rest  of  the  line  ;  when 
the  division  of  Vandamme  rapidly  approached 
to  confirm  the  general  rout.  Behind  Tellnitz 
is  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude,  the  right  of 
which  extends  to  the  lake.  Thither  the  Russian 
infantry  retired,  still  under  the  protection  of  the 
Austrian  cavalry  ;  which  a  perpetual  cross  -fire 
.  of  grape-shot  cut  down  in  all  directions.  Worn 
out  with  fatigue,  the  infantry  continued  to  retire 
with  tardy  steps,  and  the  cavalry  had  to  maintain 
their  ground  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  the  hill,  when  the  Austrian  ca- 
valry quitted  it,  and  the  former  persevered  in 
plying  the  fugitives  with  cannon-shot,  until  they 
were  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns.  About  eight 
thousand  men  of  the  first  and  second  columns 
were  thus  brought  off,  and  marched  the  whole 
night  by  Boschowitz,  under  incessant  and 
drenching  rain,  which  rendered  the  roads  nearly 
impassable.  The  artillery,  except  that  apper- 
taining to  the  brave  regiment  of  O'Reilly,  was, 
of  course,  all  lost  in  the  retreat. 

Bonaparte  possessed  himself  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  allies  had  been  drawn  up  on  the 
preceding  night.  The  two  emperors  having  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  retired  in 
the  evening  to  Hodiegitz,  behind  Austerlitz, 
with  the  wretched  remains  of  their  army.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  posted  some  detachments  be- 
fore Austerlitz,  and  acted  as  the  rear-guard  of 
the  allies.  The  loss  in  this  engagement  fell  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Russians,  and  is  said  by  the 
enemy  to  have  amounted  to  twenty-two  thou- 
sand in  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners.  In  opposition,  however,  to  this 
statement,  it  was  asserted,  in  the  official  ac- 
count afterwards  published  at  St.  Petersburg, 
that  the  entire  loss  in  the  campaign  did  not 
exceed  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  seventeen 
thousand  men.  The  two  commanders  Kutusoff 
and  Buxhovden,  with  several  other  generals, 
and  a  great  number  of  officers  of  rank,  were 
wounded :  numbers  were  among  the  slain,  and 
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BOOR  HI  many  were  taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty  standards,  fell 
ju(0  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  day  after  the 
battle  the  French  Emperor  addressed  to  his 
army  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Aiisterlitz,    12  Frimaire,   Year  14. 

"  Soldiers,  I  am  satisfied  with  von  :  you  have,  on  the 
day  of  Austcrlilz,  justified  every  tiling  that  I  expected 
from  your  intrepidity.  You  have  decorated  your  eagles 
with  immortal  glory.  An  array  of  a  hundred' thousand 
men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
has  been,  in  less  than  four  hours,  either  cut  down  or  dis- 
persed ;  the  part  which  escaped  your  sword  has  been 
drowned  in  the  lakes. 

"  Forty  colours,  the  standards  of  the  imperial  Rus- 
sian guard,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty  generals,  more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are 
the  result  of  this  ever  memorable  day. 

"  That  infantry  so  highly  boas'ted  of,  and  superior  in 
number,  could  not  resist  your  attack,  and  henceforward 
you  have  no  more  rivals  to  dread. 

"  Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has  been 
conquered  and  dissolved.  Peace  can  no  longer  be  distant ; 
but,  as  I  promised  my  people  before  crossing  the  Rhine,  I 
will  miike  such  a  peace  only  as  shall  afford  us  guarantees, 
and  secure  rewards  to  our  allies. 

"  Soldiers,  when  the  French  people  placed  upon  my 
head  the  imperial  crown,  I  relied  upon  you  to  maintain  it 
always  in  that  splendour  of  glory,  which  alone  could  give 
it  vafue  in  my  estimation.  But  in  the  same  moment,  our 
enemies  sought  to  destroy  and  degrade  it:  and  this  iron 
crown,  conquered  by  the  blood  of  so  many  Frenchmen,  they 
would  compel  me  to  place  upon  the  head  of  our  most  im- 
plar:;Ulc  ••ncinies;  rash  and  foolish  projects,  which,  upon 
the  very  day  of  your  emperor's  coronation,  you  have 
frustrated  and  confounded.  You  have  taught  them  that  it 
is  easier  to  defy  and  threaten  than  to  conquer  us. 

"Soldiers,  when  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  country  shall  be  accom- 
plished, I  will  lead  you  back  to  France  ;  there  you  shall  be 
the  object  of  my  most  tender  solicitudes:  my  people  will 
behold  you  again  with  joy,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you 
to  say,  "  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  to  authorise  the 
n  ;iiv,  "  Behold  a  brave  man." 

(Signed)  « NAPOLEON." 


This  battle,  which  was  styled  by  the  French 
soldiers      "   the  battle  of  the  three  emperors," 


and  by  Napoleon  "  the  battle  of  Austerlitz," 
terminated  the  campaign  and  the  war.  On  the 
4th,  two  days  after  the  enslavement,  an  inter- 
view took  place  at  the  French  advanced  posts, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  army  should, 
within  a  limited  time,  withdraw  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Austria.* 

General  Savary,  accompanied  by  an  Austrian 
general  officer,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Russians.  These  generals  readied  Hollitsch 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  had  instant  access 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  whom  they  were 
received  with  his  usual  affability.  General  Savary 
states,  that  the  emperor  expressed  no  objection 
to  retire  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  can  I  fall  back  with  safety  r"  "  \  cs, 
Sire,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  if  your  majesty 
be  resolved  to  accede  to  the  capitulation,  agreed 
upon  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Germany."  "  And  what  are  its  contents  r" 
"  That  your  majesty's  army  should  withdraw 
by  the  route  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon :  that  you  shall  evacuate  Germany  and 
Austrian  Poland.  Upon  these  conditions  I  have 
authority  from  the  emperor  to  repair  to  my 
nearest  advanced  posts,  which  have  already  sur- 
rounded you,  and  to  give  them  orders  to  cover 
your  retreat,  the  emperor  being  willing  to  respect 
the  friend  of  the  first  consul."  "  What  guarantee; 
do  you  require  r"  "  Sire,  your  word," — "  I  give 
it  you."  Hereupon  the  aide-de-camp  retired,- 
and  repaired  to  Marshal  Davoust,  to  whom  he 
communicated  orders  to  halt,  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  the  movements  of  the  French  army. 

Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
had  arrived  at  Vienna  en  the  30th  of  November; 
and  shortly  afterwards  set  out  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army,  at  Brunn.  Bo- 
naparte, in  his  conferences  with  this  minister, 
expressed  the  warmest  esteem  «nd  attachment 
for  Prussia,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve 


*  The  following  is  the  French  version  of  the  particulars  of  this  interview,  extracted  from  "  Precis  de  la  Campagne 
de  Napoleon  le  grand,  en  Allemagne  el  en  Italic:" 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  received  the  Emperor  Franris  in  his  bivouac,  at  Sarnsehit/.,  on  the  4th  of  December.  The 
interview  lasted  two  hours.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  invited  the  En.iperor.of  Austria  to  draw  near  the  lire.  "  1  recuiva 
you,"  said  he  to  him,  "in  the  palace  which  I  have  for  some  time  inhabited. '"§  The  emperor  of(jierutany  answered 
smiling:  "\ou  have  obtained  so  many  advantages  from  this  residence  that  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  you."  After  sonic 
conversation  on  the  causes  and  policy  of  the  war  ;  the  two  emperors  agreed  upon  an  armistice,  and  upon  the  principal 
conditions  of  peace.  Francis  then  intimated  to  Napoleon,  that  Alexander  wished  1o  make  a  separate  peace,  and  that  his 
imperial  majesty  would  abandon  entirely  his  connection  with  England,  and  requested  a  truce  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
uriny.  Napoleon  here  observed,  that  the  Russian  army  was  completely  surrounded,  anil  that  not  a  man  could  escape  ; 
"  but,"  added  he,  "  I  wish  to  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander  :  I  will  let  the  Russian  army  pass  :  I  will  stop 
the  march  of  my  columns.  Hut  your  majesty  must  promise  me  that  the  Russian  army  shall  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  shall  evacuate  Germany  and  Austrian  Poland."  "That,"  replied  the  limperor  of  (iennapy,  "is  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  this  night  you  may  bu  convinced  of  it  by  your  own  officers." 

The  interview  being  ended,  Napoleon  accompanied  Francis  to  his  carriage,  and  returned  to  sleep  at  Austerlitz. 

§  This  bwuvao,  or  tent,  consisted  of  a  bad  cabin  of  straw,  without  roof,    made  by  the  grenadiers  for  Bonaparte. 
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peace  with  (hat  country.  The  fate  of  the  war 
with  the  allied  powers  was  already  decided. 
The  rapidity  of  these  events  had  confounded 
the  speculations  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  ; 
Count  Haugwitz  saw  the  necessity  of  relaxing 
from  his  demands  ;  and  this  dispute,  which  had 
threatened  such  important  consequences  to 
Europe,  was  speedily  adjusted.  One  of  the 
principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded 
upon  this  occasion,  (such  was  the  thirst  for  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  felt  by  the  court  of  Berlin) 
secured  the  eventual  cession  of  Hanover  to  Prus- 
sia, in  exchange  for  some  of  her  detached  and 
more  remote  dependencies. 

The  armistice,  which  was  concluded  in 
Moravia  on  the  6th,  was  followed  by  nego- 
ciations  for  peace  between  Austria  and  France ; 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  the  Count  de  Gui- 
lay,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  powers,  assembled  for  this  purpose  at 
Nicolsbnrg.  The  conferences,  after  a  short  time, 
were  adjourned  to  the  city  of  Presburg.  Bona- 
parte was  in  a  situation  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  hitter  had  no  alternative  but  to 
acquiesce.  The  provisions  of  this  memorable 
treaty  were,  of  course,  sufficiently  humiliating  to 
Austria  :  it  was  agreed  that  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory should  be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy;  that  the  royal  title  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  ; 
— that  the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  princi- 
pality of  Eichstadt,  the  part  of  the  territory  of 
Passau  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saltzburg,  the 
county  of  the  Tyrol,  comprehending  the  princi- 
palities of  Brixen  and  Botzen,  and  the  seven 
lordships  oi'  the  Voralberg,  the  county  of  llohe- 
nems,  the  county  of  Konigsegg-Rothenfels,  the 
lordships  of  Tetnang  and  Argon,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Lindau,  should  be  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria  : — that  the  five  cities  of  the 
Januhe,  to  wit,  Ehingen,  Munderkingen,  Reid- 
lingcn,  Mengen,  and  Sulgaw,  with  their  depend- 
encies, the  city  of  Constance  excepted,  and  a 
part  of  the  Brisgaw,  should  be  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Wurtemburg  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Bris- 
gaw, the  Orterisaw,  the  city  of  Constance,  and 
the  commandery  of  Meinau,  to  the  Elector  of 
Baden  ;  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  city  of  Augsburg  with  its 
territory,  and  unite  it  to  his  other  dominions,  and 
that  the  King  of  VVurtemhurg  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  county 
<>!'  liondoff'.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  stipu- 
lated in  favour  of  the  emperor,  that  the  county 
of  Siiltzburg,  and  that  of  Berchtolsgaden,  be- 
longing to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire;  and  Na- 
poleon engaged  to  procure  as  an  equivalent  for 


that   prince,  the  cession  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  1«)OK  111 

of  the  principality  of  Wurtzbnrg.     It  was  also  

agreed,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  made  CHAP.  VI. 
by  Napoleon,  at  the  moment  when  he  assumed  ^ ~^-^-/ 
the  crown  of  Italy,  that  as  soon  as  the  parties  1803 
named  in  that  declaration  should  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  which  it  expressed,  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Italy  should  be.  separated  for 
ever,  and  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  united  to 
the  same  head.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  both  sides,  should 
be  restored  within  forty  days  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  ;  that  in  ten 
days  from  the  same  date,  the  armies  of  France 
and  her  allies  should  evacuate  Moravia,  Bohe- 
mia, the  Viertel  Unter,  Vienner  Wald,  the 
Viertel  Unter  Manhartsburg,  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  Styria;  in  the  ten  following  days, 
they  should  evacuate  the  Viertel  Vienner  Wald, 
and  the  Viertel  Ober  Manhartsburg ;  and  that 
finally,  in  the  space  of  two  months  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  they  should  with- 
draw from  the  whole  of  the  hereditary  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Braunau,  which  should 
remain  for  one  month  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French,  as  a  place  of  dep&t  for  the  sick  and  for 
the  artillery.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Pres- 
burg,  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  ratified  by 
Bonaparte  on  the  following  day  ;  after  which  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  Munich,  on  his  return 
to  France. 

The  Russian  army  began  its  march  on  the 
8th  of  December,  in  three  columns,  to  return 
within  their  own  frontier ;  the  first  column,  head- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  took  the  route  of 
Cracovia,  and  of  Therespole ;  the  second,  that  of 
Caschaii,  Lemberg,  and  Woody  ;  and  the  third 
marched  hy  Cizrnan,  Vatrel,  and  Hussiatin. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  terminated  on 
the  plains  of  Moravia,  had  too  plainly  evinced 
that  the  councils  and  the  measures  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  had  been  alike  unwise  and  preci- 
pitate. Whether  he  was  goaded  to  action  by  the 
advice  of  the  courts  of  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  whether  his  resolves  originated  in  his 
own  cabinet,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  insure  the  triumph  of  the  ad- 
versary than  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  allies. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
observation  by  recapitulating  the  details  of  a 
war,  commenced  and  terminated  in  the  period  of 
three  months.  In  this  short  period,  the  Emperor 
Francis  saw  himself  despoiled  of  by  far  tho 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  states,  and  obliged 
to  accept  of  conditions  of  peace,  which  for  a 
time  laid  continental  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror. 
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BOOK  III  THE  events  of  the  year  1805  bestowed 
upon  the  two  great  rival  nations  of  Europe  an 
almost  uncontrolled  dominion  over  their  respec- 
tive elements  :  by  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
laid  at  the  feet  of  France ;  and  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, fought  the  same  year,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  ratified  and  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  which 
opened  a  new  scene  of  adventure  to  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  British  navy,  became  a  very 
popular  measure  in  that  department  of  the  public 
service  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  French  fleets, 
by  the  junction  of  her  new  ally,  afforded  to  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  their  superiority  in  a  nobler  field 
than  that  presented  by  the  catamaran  warfare. 
But  if  great  advantages  were  anticipated  by  the 
British  navy  from  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain,  the  effects  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  with  the  fleets  of  their  Gallic  neigh- 
bours seemed  still  more  to  animate  the  French 
nation.  As  early  as  the  month  of  January,  after 
having  remained  in  port  two  years,  a  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  and 
two  frigates,  quitted  the  port  of  Roeheford  and 
ventured  out  to  sea,  with  the  view  to  unite  itself 
with  the  more  formidable  force  at  Brest.  At  this 
period  the  tone  of  France  was  loud  and  menac- 
ing ;  their  official  paper  took  every  opportunity 
to  boast  of  their  accumulated  strength,  and  to 
exaggerate  their  "  irresistible  power."  "  Years 
had  indeed  elapsed,  but  they  had  not  been 
passed  in  inactivity.  Arms,  ships,  and  men,  had 
been  secretly  in  preparation,  and  fleets  would 
now  be  poured  forth  from  all  the  harbours  of 
France.  England  was  no  longer  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  ;  but  rather  to  tremble  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  would  her  possessions  be  assailed." 
On  the  15th  of  January,  the  Toulon  fleet, 
consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  fri- 
gates, with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  fol- 


lowing the  example  of  the  Roeheford  fleet,  pushed 
out  to  sea  without  being  perceived  by  the  block- 
ading squadron  under  Lord  Nelson.  When  it 
was  known  that  two  such  formidable  fleets  were 
at  sea,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  some  grand 
combined  exertions,  they  were  speedily  to  be 
joined  by  detachments  from  Brest,  the  alarm 
and  consternation  in  this  country  became  general, 
and  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Brazils,  the  East  Indies,  and  even  Ireland, 
were  all  in  rapid  succession  assigned  as  the 
places  of  their  destination. 

After  a  short  cruise,  the  Toulon  fleet  was 
obliged  again  to  put  into  port  through  stress  of 
weather.  But  in  the  West  Indies,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  island  of  Dominica  by  a  French 
force,  consisting  of  one  three-decker,  four 
seventy-fours,  and  some  frigates.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  a  landing  was  attempted  between 
the  town  of  Roseau  and  the  post  of  Cachecrow, 
by  the  enemy's  force,  consisting  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Le  Grange,  embarked 
in  nineteen  large  barges,  attended  and  protected 
by  an  armed  schooner  full  of  men,  and  seven 
other  boats  carrying  carronades.  Brigadier- 
general  Prerost,  the  governor,  made  the  most 
judicious  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the 
island,  and  with  the  small  force  under  his  com- 
mand resisted  the  landing  of  the  enemy  inch  by 
inch.  The  town  of  Roseau,  after  withstanding 
a.  vigorous  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  ships, 
accidentally  took  fire,  and  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. But  the  British  general,  by  a  forced 
march,  made  good  his  retreat  to  St.  Rupert's. 
In  this  situation  he  was  in  vain  summoned  to 
surrender,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief, 
finding  the  conquest  so  much  more  difficult 
than  he  had  anticipated,  abandoned  the  island, 
but.  not  till  he  had  levied  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion on  the  inhabitants  of  Roseau. 

Pursuing  this  predatory  system  of  warfare, 
the  French  fleet  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Nevis 
and  St.  Kill's,  both  of  which  were  laid  under 
contributions.  The  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane 
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in  the  West  Indies  soon  determined  the  conduct 
of  this  marauding  squadron,  which  precipitately 
sailed  for  France,  where  it  arrived  in  safety,  after 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  different  English 
fleets  then  at  sea,  and  some  detachments  of  which 
had  been  expressly  cruising  for  its  detention. 

With  the  immense  nautical  means,  and  mul- 
tiplied facilities,  under  the  controul  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  naval  department  of  the  state  was 
unpardonable  in  not  possessing  the  necessary 
intelligence  relative  to  the  combined  fleet,  and 
the -other  maritime  eflbrts  of  the  enemy.  With 
frigates,  sloops  of  war,  and  gun-brigs,  which 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  traversing  the 
main  in  every  direction,  and  watching  the  ex- 
tended line  of  coast  under  the  power  of  France, 
the  admiralty  board  laboured  under  a  deplorable 
want  of  information.  Frigates,  detached  vessels, 
and  even  squadrons,  made  their  escape  from  the 
different  ports  without  molestation,  while  large 
and  potent  fleets  put  to  sea  with  impunity,  and 
prosecuted  their  voyages  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  created  in  the  public  mind,  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  the  Rocheford  squadron  in 
the  West  Indies  had  scarcely  subsided,  when 
that  feeling  was  again  awakened  in  a  still  more 
powerful  degree  by  the  arrival  of  certain  inform- 
ation, that  Admiral  Villeneuve  had  again  put  to 
sea.  On  the  30th  of  March,  this  officer  sailed  to 
Carthagena,  with  the  intention  of  strengthening 
himself  by  the  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  in  that 
port ;  but  not  finding  them  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
readiness,  he  continued  his  course  unmolested 
to  Cadiz.  Having  been  joined  at  that  place  by 
one  French,  and  six  Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  he 
directly  steered  to  the  West  Indies,  with  an  ac- 
cumulated force  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  car- 
rying, beside  their  full  compliment  of  seamen, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  equipment,  ten  thousand 
veteran  troops.  On  the  approach  of  Villeneuve 
to  Cadiz,  Admiral  Sir  John  Orde,  charged  with 
the  blockade  of  that  port,  with  five  British  ships 
of  the  line,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  English  fleet  off  Brest 
under  Lord  Gardiner. 

While  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions,  the  welcome  account 
arrived  that  Lord  Nelson  had  left  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  knowledge  of  this  event  had 
the  most  tranquillizing  influence  on  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people  ;  for  the  idea  of  victory  and 
Nelson  were  inseparably  connected  in  every  Bri- 
tish mind.  Lord  Nelson,  it  is  true,  had  with 
him  only  ten  ships  of  the  line  to  oppose  the  force 
of  the  hostile  squadrons,  but  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  on  which  the  community 
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placed  the  firmest  reliance.  The  expedition  of  HOOK.  lit 
Lord  Nelson  had  been  such,  that  on  the  15th  of 
May,  he  was  twenty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  came  to 
anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay,  off  Barbadoes.  Here  Ins 
lordship  learned  that  the  combined  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  had  arrived  at  Martinique 
on  the  14th  of  May,  but  that  the  Diamond  Rock 
was  the  only  conquest  hitherto  achieved  by  this 
powerful  armament.  Notice  was  soon  after  re- 
ceived that  the  combined  fleets,  after  remaining 
some  time  at  Martinique,  appalled  at  the  name 
of  their  pursuer,  had  actually  set  sail  for  Europe, 
and  that  Lord  Nelson,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  was  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  now  entertained  that 
the  enemy  would  be  intercepted  by  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  or  Admiral  Collingwood,  before  he  could 
reach  any  friendly  port :  this  hope  was  realized, 
but  the  event  did  not  answer  the  national  ex- 
pectations. On  the  22d  of  July  the  hostile  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty 
gun  ships,  five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  fell  in 
with  Sir  Robert  Calder's  squadron,  amounting 
to  no  more  than  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, a  cutter,  and  a  lugger,  six  leagues  west  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  Sir  Robert,  notwithstanding 
the  inferiority  of  his  force,  immediately  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  after  an  engagement  of  four 
hours,  in  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry and  skill,  succeeded  in  taking  two  ships 
of  the  line,  the  St.  Raphael,  of  eighty-four  guns, 
and  the  El  Firme,  of  seventy-four.  He  then 
judged  it  expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  action, 
in  order  that  his  squadron  might  cover  his  cap- 
tures. During  the  whole  day,  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage  of  wind  and  weather.  The  night  was 
spent  by  both  fleets  in  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
the  following  morning  the  enemy  seemed  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  action,  but  he  never  ap- 
proached nearer  the  British  lines  than  four 
leagues.  At  night  the  fleets  were  about  six 
leagues  asunder  ;  and  when  the  day  broke  on 
the"24th,  the  enemy  was  seen  steering  away  to 
the  south-east,  which  course  he  kept  till  he  dis- 
appeared at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
England,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Calder 
became  the  subject  of  the  most  unreserved  dis- 
approbation ;  and  the  court-martial  which  sat  in. 
judgment  upon  Sir  Robert,  sentenced  him  to  be 
severely  reprimanded  "  for  not  having  «one  his 
utmost  to  take  and  to  destroy  every  ship  of  the 
enemy,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  engage."" 

The  designs  of  the  enemy  had  now  become 
sufficiently  manifest,  and  the  combined  fleets  col- 
lected at  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  were  known  to  be  iu  the  most  active 


*  Sentence  of  the  Court-martial  for  the  Trial  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  180o,  on 
'board  his  Majesty's  ship,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Portsmouth  harbour, 
(No.  35.) 
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KOOK  III  state  of  refitment.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Nelson 
arrived  in  London,  after  his  long  and  perse- 
vering cruise,  when  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  an  armament,  to  be  prepared  immedi- 
ately, of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  the  united 
naval  force  of  France  and  her  allies.  His 
lordship,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  again  bearing  his 
country's  tiag.  To  this  situation  the  public 
suffrage  universally  called  him ;  and  to  him 
all  eyes  were  directed  with  hope,  in  a  moment 
when  eveiy  other  circumstance  around  appeared 
gloomy  and  unpromising. 

Invested  with  this  high  and  distinguished 
command,  his  lordship  quitted  England  on  the 
10th  of  September,  in  his  flag -ship,  the  Victory, 
accompanied  by  the  Ajax  and  Defiance,  of 
seventy-four  guns  each,  the  Agamemnon,  of 
sixty-four,  and  a  frigate,  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  arrived  off  Cadiz.-  Here  his 
lordship  was  received  by  the  oilicers  and  crews 
of  the  fleet  vith  the  most  gratifying  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  appears  to 
have  been  to  induce  the  enemy  to  quit  the  port, 
and  to  come  out  to  sea.  In  consequence  of  this 
design  he  never  kept  more  than  seven  or  eight 
sail  of  the  line  before  Cadiz,  remaining  himself, 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  near  Cape  St.  Mary, 
while  a  line  of  frigates  was  formed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  several  divisions  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  admirals  of  the  blockaded  squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  in  case  their 
opponents  should  be  weakened  by  detachments, 
or  compelled  by  the  weather,  to  quit  the  station. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  their  intention  to  collect 
in  their  cruise  the  squadron  at  Carthagena,  and 
to  make  for  Toulon  ;  where  their  number  of  ships 
would  have  been  increased  to  between  forty  and 
fifty  sail  of  the  line,  with  which  it  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  enemy's  intention  to  prevent  the 
British  and  Russian  troops  in  Malta  and  Corfu 
from  co-operating  with  the  allied  forces  in  Italy 
and  Germany. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Lord  Nelson  dis- 
patched Admiral  Louis  with  six  sail  of  the  line 
to  Tetuan  for  stores  and  water,  informed  of 
this  event,  and  supposing  the  English  to  be  much 
reduced  in  strength,  Admiral  Villeneuve  availed 
himself  of  the  favourable  juncture  to  obey  the 
positive  commands  which  had  been  issued  by 
his  government.  On  the  next  day  the  fleet 
under  his  command  got  under  weigh,  and  at 
day-break  on  the  21st,  was  distinctly  seen  from 
the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a  close  line  of 


battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about  twelve  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  British  fleet,  and  standing  to  the 
south.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  and  four  frigates ;  theirs  of  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates,  and 
their  superiority  was  greater  in  size  and  Weight 
of  metal  than  in  numbers.  Admiral  Villeneuve 
was  a  skilful  seaman,  and  his  plan  of  defence 
was  as  well  conceived,  and  as  original  as  the  plan 
of  attack.  The  Spaniards  were  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gravina  ;  and  four  thousand  troops  were 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Contamin,  among  whom  were  several 
of  the  most  skilful  sharp-shooters  that  could 
be  selected,  and  many  Tyrolese  riflemen.  Lord 
Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  day, 
asked  Captain  Blackwood  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  what  he  should  consider  a  victory  ?  and 
being  answered  that  from  the  situation  of  the 
land  he  should  think  it  would  be  a  glorious  re- 
sult if  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  cap- 
tured, he  replied,  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  twenty."  Soon  afterwards  he  asked  the 
captain  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal 
wanting.  Captain  Blackwood  said,  he  thought 
that  the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  under- 
stand what  they  were  about.  These  words  were 
scarcely  spoken  before  the  signal  was  made,  which 
will  be  as  imperishable  as  the  achievements  of  the 
British  navy  itself;  it  was  Lord  Nelson's  last 
signal — "  ENGLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  TO  DO 
HIS  DUTY."  The  shout  with  which  this  inspir- 
ing sentiment  was  received  was  truly  sublime. 
"  Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  1  can  do  no  more. 
We  must  trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events, 
and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for 
this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty."* 

The  commander-in-chief  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  the  British  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two 
columns,  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  ; 
a  mode  of  attack  his  lordship  had  previously  di- 
rected, to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
enemyTormed  their  line  of  battle  with  great  close- 
ness and  correctness  ;  and  as  the  mode  of  attack 
was  unusual,  so  the  structure  of  their  line  was 
new  ;  it  formed  a  crescent  con  vexing  to  leeward*; 
so  that  in  leading  down  to  their  centre,  Lord 
Collingwood  had  both  their  van  and  rear  abaft 
the  beam.  Before  the  fire  opened,  every  alter- 
nate ship  was  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward 
of  her  second  a-head  and  a-stern,  forming  a  kind 
of  double  line,  and  appeared,  when  on  their 
beam,  to  leave  a  very  little  interval  between 


*  Having  seen  that  all  was  ready,  Lord  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  the  following  prayer  : — "  May  the 
great  God  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory  ; 
and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British 
fleet !  For  myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me,  and  may  his  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours 
for  serving  my  country  faithfully !  To  him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend. — 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 


PLAN  OF  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 
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COMBINED  FLEETS. 
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them,  and  this  without  crowding  their  ships. 
Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  the  BucenUure  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  bore  Gravina's 
flag  in  the  rear ;  hut  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships  were  mixed  without  any  apparent  regard  to 
xirder  of  national  squadron.  As  the  mode  of  our 
attack  had  been  previously  determined  on,  and 
communicated  to  the  flag-officers  and  captains, 
few  signals  were  necessary,  and  none  were  made, 
except  to  direct  close  order  as  the  lines  bore 
down.  The  comniander-in-chief,  in  the  Vic- 
tory, led  the  weather  column,  and  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  bore  Lord  Collingwood's  flag, 
the  lee.*  Lord  Collingwood,  the  second  in 
command,  having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line, 
was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the 
twelfth  ship  from  their  rear:  Lord  Nelson  was 
to  lead  through  the  centre,  and  the  advanced 
squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  a-head  from 
the  centre.  This  plan  was  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  should 
always  be  one-fourth  superior  to  those  whom 
they  cut  off.  The  two  columns  of  the  British 
fleet,  led  on  by  their  gallant  chiefs,  continued 
to  advance,  with  light  airs,  and  all  sails  sot 
towards  the  van  and  centre  of  the  enemy,  whose 
line  extended  about  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  In 
order  to  cut  off  any  possibility  of  the  enemy's 
escaping  to  Cadiz,  Lord  Nelson  steered  about 
two  points  more  to  the  north  than  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood, owing  to  Which  tiie  leading  ships  of  the 
lee  line  were  the  first  engaged.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  and  her  line  of  battle  steered  for  the 
.  centre.  At  halt-past  eleven  A.  M.  the  enemy  be- 
^  gan  to  fire  on  the  Royal  Sovereign,  "  See," 
N  exclaimed  Nelson,  "  how  that  noble  fellow,  Col- 
lingwood, carries  his  ship  into  action  !"  In  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  Uoyal  Sovereign  opened 
her  fire,  and  cut  through  the  enemy's  line  a-stern 
•of  the  Spanish  Santa  Anna,  of  112  guns,  en- 
gaging her  at  the  muzzle  of  her  guns  on  the 
starboard  side  ;  when,  being  delighted  at  having 
got  into  action,  Collingwood,  turning  to  his 
captain,  said,  "  Uoiherham,  what  would  Nel- 
son give  to  be  here?"  The  weather  column, 
led  on  by  Lord  Nelson  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
advanced  towards  the  enemy's  van  ;  flags  had 
been  hoisted  on  different  parts  of  the  Victory's 
rigging  by  his  orders,  lest  a  shot  should  carry 
away  her  ensign.  The  Santissima  Trinadada, 
and  Bucentaure,  are  described  as  having  been 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ships,  but  as  the  enemy's 
admirals  did  not  shew  their  flags,  the  former 
ship  was  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
having  four  decks ;  and  to  the  bow  of  this  for- 
midable opponent  Lord  Nelson  ordered  the  Vic- 
tory to  be  steered. 

The  enemy  at    first  displayed  considerable 


coolness;  and  as  the  Victory  approached,  such  HOOK  111 

of  the  ships  as  were  a- he  id  of   her  bejjan  fre-  

(juently  to  fire  single  guns,  in  order  to  ascer-  CHAP.  VII. 
tain  whether  she  was  witiiin  range,  when  a  shot  '**~~l 
havin?  passed  through  the  main-gallant  sail  of 
the  Victory,  a  tremendous  tire  was  opened  upon 
her.  The  coolness  that  was  preserved  by  his 
crew,  was  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  by 
Lord  Nelson,  and  he  declared,  that  in  all  his 
battles  he  had  seen  nothing  that  could  surpass 
it.  The  Victory  had  lost  about  twenty  men 
killed,  and  thirty  wounded,  before  she  returned 
a  shot :  her  mizen-top-mast,  and  all  her  stud- 
ding sails,  and  their  booms  on  both  sides  had 
been  shot  away,  when,  at  four  minutes  past 
twelve  she  opened  her  larboard  guns  on  the 
enemy's  van ;  Captain  Hardy  soon  afterward* 
informed  the  admiral  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  without 
running  on  board  one  of  their  ships,  and  begged 
to  know  which  he  would  prefer. — "  Take  your 
choice,  Hardy,"  replied  he,  ''  it  does  not  much 
signify  which."  The  tiller  ropes  of  the  Victory 
being  afterwards  shot  away,  she  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable,  which  coming  along  side,  fired 
a  broadside  into  the  Victory,  and  immediately 
let  down  her  lower  deck  ports  ;  which  was  done 
to  prevent  her  being  boarded  through  them  by 
the  Victory's  crew  ;  nor  were  they  again  opened. 
A  few  minutes  after  this,  the  Temeraire  fell 
likewise  on  board  of  the  Redoubtable,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  Victory,  having  also  an 
enemy's  ship  on  board  of  her  on  her  other  side  : 
so  thdt  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
circumstance  occurred  here,  of  four  ships  of  the 
line  being  on  board  each  other  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  forming  as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had 
been  moored  together,  their  heads  all  lying  the 
same  way.  The  Victory  then  passing  a  stern 
of  the  Bucentiure,  hauled  upon  her  starboard 
side,  and  pouring  in  a  dreadful  broadside,  stood 
for  the  admiral's  old  opponent,  the  Santissima 
Trinadada,  playing  her  larboard  guns  on  both 
ships,  whilst  the  starboard  guns  of  the  middle 
and  lower  decks  were  depressed,  and  fired  .with 
a  diminished  charge  of  powder  and  three  shot 
each,  into  the  Redoubtable.  This  mode  of  firing 
was  adopted  by  Lieutenants  Williams,  King, 
Yule,  and  Browne,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  thu 
Temeraire's  suffering  from  the  Victory's  shot 
passing  through  the  Redoubtable,  which  must 
have  been  the  case,  if  the  usual  quantity  of  pow- 
der, and  the  common  elevation  had  been  given 
to  the  guns.  A  circumstance  occurred  in  this 
situation,  which  shewed  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  men 
stationed  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  Victory. 
When  the  guns  on  that  deck  were  run  out  their 


*  Lord  CollinffwoocJ's  Dispatches,  daleil  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct.  22(1. 
(No.  35.)  6  N 
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BOOK  III  muzzles  came  in  contact  with  the  Redoubtable's 
"  side,  and  at  every  discharge  there  was  renson  to 
;  fear  that  the  enemy's  ship  would  take  fire,  and 
both  the  Victory  and  the  Temeraire  be  involved 
in  her  flames.  The  fire-man  of  each  gun  stood 
ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water  which,  as  soon 
as  the  gun  was  dispharged,  he  dashed  into  the 
French  ship  through  the  holes  made  in  her  side 
by  the  shot.  Owing  to  the  judicious  mode 
which  Lord  Nelson  had  adopted,  his  fast  sailing 
ships,  like  sharp-shooters  in  an  army,  had  half 
gained  the  battle  before  the  sl»w  sailing  ones 
came  up  to  their  support,  which,  as  a  corps  of 
reserve,  soon  determined  the  day.  What  the 
genius  of  Nelson  so  ably  planned,  the  British 
fleet  fully  executed.  The  superiority  of  their 
seamen  was  very  manifest  throughout  the  ac- 
tion ;  for  the  enemy's  fleet  by  keeping  with  the 
wind  nearly  on  their  beam  lay  in  a  trough  in 
the  sea,  and  rolled  considerably,  so  that  one 
broadside  passed  over,  and  the  next  fell  short 
of  their  opponents. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  action,  Mr.  Scott, 
the  admiral's  secretary,  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  while  in  conversation  with  Captain  Hardy, 
and  near  to  Lord  Nelson.  Captain  Adair,  of  the 
marines,  who  soon  afterwards  fell,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  mangled  body,  but  not  till  it  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  admiral,  who  very 
feelingly  said,  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  who  is 
gone  ?"  In  a  few  minutes  a  shot  struck  the 
fore-brace  lists  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  passing 
between  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy,  drove 
off  some  splinters,  which  bruised  the  captain's 
foot.  They  mutually  looked  at  each  other,  when 
Nelson,  whom  no  danger  could  affect,  smilpd, 
and  said,  "  This  is  too  warm  work,"  Hardy, 
"  to  last."  The  Redoubtable  had  lor  some  time 
commenced  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  her 
tops,  which,  like  those  ot  the  enemy's  other  ships, 
were  filled  with  riflemen. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  one,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  Redoubtable  struck,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  Captain  Hardy,  were  observed  to 
be  walking  near  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck, 
the  admiral  had  just  commended  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  his  ships  near  him  was  fought, 
Captain  Hardy  advanced  from  liim  to  give  some 
necessary  directions,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
turning,  near  the  hatch -way,  with  his  face 
towards  the  stern,  when  a  musket  ball  struck 
him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  entering  through 
the  epaulette,  passed  through  the  spine,  and 
lodged  in  the 'muscles  of  the  back,  towards  the 
right  side.  Nelson  instantly  fell  with  his  face 
on  the  deck,  in  the  very  place  that  was  covered 
with  the  blood  of  his  secretary.  Captain  Hardy 


turning  round,  saw  the  sergeant  of  marines, 
Seeker,  with  two  seamen,  raising  him  from  the 
deck  ;  "  Hardy,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  believe 
they  have  done  it  at  last,  my  back  bone  is  shot 
through."* 

Some  of  the  crew  immediately  bore  the  ad- 
miral to  the  cockpit,  and  several  wounded 
officers,  and  about  forty  men  v.  ere  carried  be- 
low at  the  same  time.  He  was  met  at  the  foot 
of  the  cockpit  ladder  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  purser, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  marine,  conveyed 
him  with  some  difficulty  over  tiie  bodies  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  men,  and  placed  him  on 
a  pal  la',  in  the  midshipman's  birth,  on  the  lar- 
board side.  Mr.  Beatty  was  then  called,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  attended  ; 
and  his  lordship's  clothes  were  taken  off,  that  the 
direction,  of  the  ball  might  be  the  better  ascer- 
tained. "  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  Beatty/' 
said  Lord  Nelson,  "  go  and  a'tend  those  whose 
lives  can  be  preserved."  As  the  blood  flowed 
internally  from  the  wound,  the  lower  cavity  of 
the  body  gradually  filled  ;  Lord  Nelson  therefore 
constantly  desired  Mr.  Burke  to  raise  him,  and 
complaining  of  an  excessive  thirst,  was  supplied 
by  the  clergyman  with  lemonade.  In  this  state 
of  suffering,  with  nothing  but  havock,  death,  and 
misery  around  him,  the  spirit  of  Nelson  remained 
unsubdued.  His  mind  continued  intent  on  the 
great  object  that  was  always  before  him — his 
duty  to  his  country.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
feelinsj  he  anxiously  enquired  for  Captain  Hardy, 
to  know  whether  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy 
might  be  depended  on  ;  but  it  was  upwards  of  an  • 
hour  before  that  officer,  could  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  leave  the  deck,  and  Lord  Nelson  became 
apprehensive  that  liis  brave  associate  was  dead. 
The  crew  of  the  Victory  were  now  heard  to 
cheer,  and  he  anxiously  demanded  the  cause, 
when  Lieutenant  Pasco,  who  lay  wounded  near 
him,  said,  that  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  had 
struck;  a  gleiiin  of  joy  lighted  up  the  counten- 
ance _of  the  dying  hero,  and  as  the  crew  repeated 
their  cheers,  and  marked  the  progress  of  the 
Victory,  his  satisfaction  visibly  increased..  When 
Captain  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck,  Lord 
Nelson  anxiously  said,  "•  How  g;>es  the  day  with 
us,  Hardy?"  "  Ten  ships,  my  lord,  have 
struck."  "  But  none  of  ours  I  hope.''  "  There 
is  no  fear,  my  dear  lord,  of  that.  Five  of  their 
van  have  tacked,  and  shown  an  intention  of 
bearing  down  upon  us  ;  but  1  have  called  some 
of  our  fresh  ships  round  the  Victory,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  your  complete  success."  Having 
said  this,  Captain  Hardy  found  himself  unable 
any  longer  to  support  the  yearnings  of  a  brave 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  wituoU-ew  from  the 


*  Life  of  Y'lmiral  Lord  Nelson  by  Clarke  and  M' Arthur,  from  which  publication  this  account  of  ibe  battle 
Trafalgar  U  principally  extracUd. 
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cabin.     Some  time  afterwards,  Lord  Nelson  was  with  the  remains  of  his  father  and  mother.     He  BOOK  III 

again  visited  hy   the   surgeon.     "  I   lind,"  said  then  took  Captain   Hardy  by  the  hand,  and   ob- 

he,  "  something  rising  in  my  breast,  which  tells  serving,  that  he  would  most  probably  not   see 

me  1  shall  soon  be  gone.     God  be  praised  that  I  him  again  alive,   he  took  a  last  and  affectionate 

have  done  my  duty.     My  pain  is  so  severe  that  I  farewell  of  his  bosom  friend.     His  voice,  then, 

devoutly  wish  to  be  released."     When  the  firing  gradually   became  inarticulate,  with  an  evident 

from  the  Victory  had    in  some   measure  ceased,  increase   of  pain,  when  after   a  feeble  struggle, 

and  the   glorious  result   of  the  day  was  accona-  these  last  words  were  distinctly  heard — "  I  have 

plished,  Captain   Hardy  immediately  visited   the  done  my  duty,  I  praise  God   for   it."     Having 

dying  chief,  and  reported  that  fourteen  or  fitieen  said  this,  he  turned  his   face   to  Mr.  Burke,  on 

of  the   enemy's  vessels   had    strui-k.     "  God  be  whose  arm  he  had  been   supported,  and  expired 

praised    Hardy,"  said  he,  "  bring  the  Heel  to  an  without  a  groan.     Such  was  the  end  of  this  great 

anchor."     Captain  Hardy  was  again  returning  man,   whose  career   had    been    eminently  useful 

to  the  deck,  when  the  admiral  called  him  back  and  brilliant,  and   whose  fate  was  glorious  and 

to   deliver  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired  that  triumphant.       He    lived    a    hero,    and  died    a 

his  body  might  be  carried  home,   to  be  buried  patriot.* 

*  ADMIRAL  LORD  NELSON  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Nelson  and  .was  born  29th  of  September, 
1758,  at  Burnhatn  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  began  his  education  at  Norwich  school, 
was  afterwards  lemoved  to  North  VValtham,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  about  the  Falkland  islands,  he  entered  on  board  the  Raisonable,  of  sixty-four  guns,  under  his 
mati  rnal  uncle  Captain  Maurice  Suckling. 

He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  April  1T77,  and  was  immediately  employed  as  second  of  the  Lowestoffe,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  on  the  Jamaica  station.  In  June,  1779,  young  Horatio  Nelson  obtained  under  Admiral  Peter  Parker, 
the  appointment  of  post  captain,  and  the  command  oi  the  Hinchinbroke,  and  when  an  attack  was  expected  in  Jamaica 
from  the  French  forces  under  D'Estaing,  the  youthful  hero  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  batteries  of  Port  Royal, 
and  tli.  defence  of  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town.  In  the  attack  made  in  1780,  upon  Fort  Juan,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
bis  perseverance  was  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  public  service.  Here  the  unfortunate  Colonel,  then  Captain  Despard,  gal- 
lantly supported  him  in  the  attack,  and  after  storming  the  battery,  they  fought  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  with  their 
swn  guns.  The  next  ship  which  he  commanded  was  the  Janus,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  soon  after  he  was  removed  t9 
the  Albemarle,  and  continued  on  the  American  station  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood  till  the  peace. 

In  1783  he  visited  France,  and  the  nex;  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas  of  twenty-eight  guns,  at  the  Lee- 
ward islands,  and  during  his  continuance  in  this  station  he  married,  March  1787,  Frances  Herbert  Nesbit,  widow  of  Dr. 
Nesbit,  of  Nevis,  and  daughter  of  W.  Herbert,  Esq.  senior  judge  of  that  island,  then  only  in  her  eighteenth  year.  He- 
returned  to  England,  Nov.  1787,  and  retired  to  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness,  till  1793,  when 
the  war  with  France  called  upon  him  for  the  exertion  of  his  great  talents.  He  obtained  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  and  joined  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  at  tlir 
sieafe  of  Bastia.  in  which  he  superintended  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  and  ably  commanded  the  batteries.  He 
afterwards  had  a  gallant  encounter  with  five  French  ships  of  war,  and  then  supported  the  siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost 
the  sisrht  o<  his  right  eye,  in  consequence  of  some  particles  of  sand  being  violently  driven  against  it  by  one  of  the  shuts  of 
the  enemy's  batteries.  Under  the  next  commander,  Lord  Hotham,  he  continued  to  distinguish  himself,  particularly  in 
the  engagements  with  the  French  fleet,  on  the!5lh  of  March,  in  July,  1795,  and  in  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  When  Admiral 
Jervis  succeeded  in  the  Mediterranean  command,  the  brave  hero  removed  from  the  Agamemnon  to  the  Captain,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  ami  soon  after  obtained  a  commodore's  pendant,  and  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,  and 
the  taking  of  Porto  Korrajo.  On  his  passage  to  Gibraltar,  in  the  Minerva  frigate,  he  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates, 
one  of  «  hich.  the.  Sabine,  of  forty  guns,  he  took,  and  sailing  immediately  to  join  Admiral  Jervis,  he  was  pursued  by 
two  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  circumstance  which  wan  quickly  communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  a 
few  hours  produced  a  general  action.  In  this  memorable  fight,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  in  which  fifteen  English 
ships  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships,  and  took  four  three  deckers,  the  commodore  behaved  with  bin 
ususl  (rallantry.  In  the  Captain,  to  which  he  had  shifted  his  flag,  he  attacked  the  Santissima  Trinadada,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  guns,  and  passing  t'i  the  St.  Nicholas,  of  eighty  guns,  and  then  to  the  San  Joseph,  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  armis  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  both  these  ships  strike  to  his  superior  valour.* 

For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  April  1797,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  "f  the  blue,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  After  making  some 
vigorous  but  unsuccessful  aUacks  on  the  town,  he  was  sent  by  Lonl  St.  Vincent,  to  take  Ihe  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
island  of  Tenerifle,  but  though  he  obtained  possession  of  the  place  for  seven  hours,  he  was  unable  to  i*«lgce.  the  citadel, 
and  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested  to  his  fleet.  During  this  desperate  attack  he  lost  his  right  hanH,  which  was 
shattered  by  ashot,  but  his  life  ->as  preserved  by  the  attention  of  his  son-in-law.  Captain  Ncshit,  who  during  the  darkness 
of  the  n^ght,  missed  him  from  his  side,  and  returning,  found  him  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  carried  him  *afe  on  his 
back  to  the  shore,  where  a  boat  conveyed  him  to  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  his  wound,  the  gallant  admiral  received  a 
pension  of  lOOOl.  and  in  the  memorial  which,  according  to  custom,  be  presented  to  bis  majesty  on  the  occasion,  he  declared 

*  See  Book  II,  Chap.  \, 
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When    his   lordship  was    seen    to  fall,    the      to  strike  to  British  valour.     The  Victory  finished 
crew  of  the  Santissima  Trinadada  testified  their      her  honourable    course    with    the   capture   of  a 
<ia\p   VII.  j0y  by  a  vehement  shout  of   triumph.        Their      third  ship. 

v-gp~v<<"-/  exultation  was  short  ;  for   they  were  compelled  In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Collingwood  had 
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in  the  simple  language  of  truth,  that  in  the  glorious  services  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he  had  been  engaged  with 
the  euemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  arid  twenty  times.* 

Among  other  marks  of  public  favour,  lie  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  in  a  gold  box,  worth  one  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  these  honours  excited  him  to  greater  exertions,  and  he  soon  after  joined  in  the  Vanguard,  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  was  sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  ships,  which  were  rea:!y  to  convey 
Bonaparte  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  his  vigilartce,  the  fleet  Escaped,  but  he  sailed  in  its  pursuit,  and  ' 
after  returning  from  the  Egyptian  shores  to  Sicily,  almost  in  despair,  he  again  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  the  general  joy  of  his  Heel,  perceived  the  enemy  moored  in  an  advantageous  situation  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  flanked 
by  strong  batteries,  and  supported  by  gun  boats.  Here  he  obtained  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  important  naval 
victories  recorded  in  history, j  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  created  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  naval  hero  removed  the  royal  family  from  the  violent  popular  commotions  which 
seemed  to  threaten  their  safety,  and  even  their  life,  and  in  July  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms 
in  Italy,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  convey  them  back  from  Palermo  to  their  capital,  and  to  replace  the  monarch  on  his 
throne.  On  his  return  home  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  every  rank  of  society.  He  had,  indeed,  every 
earthly  blessing-  except  domestic  happiness  ;  that  he  had  forfeited  forever.  Before  he  had  been  three  months  in  England 
he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson.  This  was  the  consequence  of  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  widow 
^.  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  next  to  his  country,  occupied  his  thbughts,  and  absorbed  his  affections  even  in  the  hour 
of  death. ||  Lord  Nelson  was  soon  after  called  away  to_break  that  confederacy  which  the  capricious  politics  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  fohned  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  against  this  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  gallant  admiral 
embarked  as  second  in  command,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  after  passing  thrmigh  the  Sound,  in  defiance  of  the  bat- 
teries, he  volunteered  to  make  an  attack  on  Copenhagen,  2d  of  April,  1801.  Aftel-  a  most  vigorous  defmce,  the  Danes 
saw  their  strong-  batteries  silenced,  and  seventeen  of  their  men  of  war  either  sunk,  burned,  or  taken. §  Vm  these  services, 
which  were  chiefly  attributed  to  him,  and  not  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Nelson  was  created  a  viscount,  and  his 
honours  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  line.  On  the  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1803,  he 
Vas  summoned  from  his  beloved  retreat  at  Merton,  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Notwith- 
standing- his  active  vigilance,  the  French  fleet  escaped  from  Toulon,  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  being  joined 
by  the  Cadiz  squadron,  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  but  he  pursued  them  with  rapidity,  and  nearly  came  up  to  them 
off  Antigua.  Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they  returned  in  consternation,  back  to  Europe,  and 
before  their  entrance  into  Cadiz,  had  a  partial  action,  near  Ferrol,  with  Sir  Roberf  Calder. 

Thus  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  overtake  his  terrified  enemy,  Lord  Nelson  returned  to  England  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  health,  but  iu  a  few  weeks  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  with  very  un- 
limited powers.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1805,  Villeneuve,  with  the  French  fleet,  and  Gravina,  with  the  Spanish,  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  21st,  about  noon,  the  English  squadron  had  the  satisfaction  to  close  with  them  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful,  and  the  heroic  chief,  unfortunately  not  covering  the  star,  and  other  in- 
signia, which  he  wore  on  his  person,  became  a  marked  object  to  the  musketeers  who  were  placed  in  the  tops  of  the 
enemy's  sliips.  A  musket  ball,  from  one  of  the  riflemen  of  the  Bucentauro,  struck  him  in  the  left  breast,  and  in  about 
two  hours  after,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory,  retaining  to  the  last  his  firmness  and  heroism,  and  rejoicing  iu  the 
glorious  triumphs  which  his  death  ensured  to  his  country. 

The  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Trafalgar,  were  brought  in  his  own  ship,  the  Victory,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  conveyed  to  Greenwich,  and  on  the  Uth  of  the  following  January,  they  were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  tributes  of  regret  and  of  affection,  which  a  grateful  and  independent  nation 
could  pay  to  a  departed  conqueror.  His  brother,  the  heir  of  his  honours,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earldom,  with  a 
grant  of  6000Z.  a  year,  10,OOOZ.  each  was  voted  to  his  two  sixers,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  gratitude  of  England.  As  a  professional  character,  Lord  Nelson  possessed 
a  mighty  genius,  an  ardent  spirit,  and  a  resolute  mind  ;  cool,  prompt,  and  discerning  in  the  mirlst  of  dangers,  he  roused 
all  his  powerful  energies  into  action,  and  the  strong  faculties  of  his  soul  were  vigilantly  exerted  in  the  midst  of  the  fury 
of  battle,  to  make  every  accident  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  his  crew,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  So  highly 
established  was  his  reputation,  that  his  presence  was  a  talisman  to  the  courage  of  his  sailors,  who  fought  under  him  as 
sure  of  victory,  and  regarded  his  approbation  as  the  best  solace  for  their  fatigues  and  their  sufferings. 

*  MEMOIUA1.— "  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  Memorial  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.  B.  and  a  rear-a3miral  in  your  Majesty's 
fleet,  Sheweth,  That  during  the  present  war,  your  memorialist  has  been  in  four  actions  with  the  fleets  of  five  enemy,  namely,  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  March,  1795,  on  the  t3th  of  July,  1795,  and  the  14th  of  February,  1707,  in  three  actions  with  frigates,  in  six  engagements  against 
batteries,  in  ten  actions  in  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three  towns.  Your  memorialist  has 
also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Bastia  and  Calvi.  That  during  the  war  he  has 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  Jmvateers  of  different  sizes,  and  taken  and  destroyed  near 
ftfty  sail  of  merchant  vessels,  and  your  memorialist  has  actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times. 
In  which  service  your  memorialist  has  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and  been  severely  wounded,  and  bruited  in  liis  body.  £11  of  whjc!i  services 
and  woundi  your  memorialist  most  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration. 
October  1797.  (Signed) 

J  See  Book  II.  Chap.  V.  §  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XVIII.  I!  Southy's  Life  of  Nelson. 
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closely  engaged  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  renown 
of  the  British  flag.*  Success  was  no  longer 
doubtful ;  by  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  line  of 
the  combined  forces  had  given  way,  and  many 
of  their  ships  were  either  destroyed  or  taken.  It 
is  but  justice  to  add,  that  both  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly.  Several  of  the 
English  ships  were  assailed  by  two  antagonists 
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at  a  time.  Among  these  the  Temeraire  was  BOOK.  II  I 
boarded  on  one  side  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  French.  The  double  swarm 
poured  in  multitudes  on  the  quarter-deck,  rushed 
to  the  flag  staff',  tore  down  the  colours,  and 
hoisted  their  own.  The  spirit  of  Britons  was 
ro.used  by  this  daring  exploit.  The  crew  of  the 
Temeraire,  after  an  animated  struggle,  cleared 
the  decks  of  the  enemy,  dashed  away  the  hostile 


*  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR,  October  21,  1805. 


BRITISH  FLEET. 


COMBINED  FLEET. 


Guns. 
Victory    100 

Temeraire    98 

Neptune  98 

Britannia 120 

Conqueror  74 

Leviathan    74 

Ajax 74 

Orion  74 

Agamemnon   64 

Minotaur 74 

Spartiate 74 

Africa 64 


Royal     Sovereign  110 

Mars    74 

BeHeisle  74 

Tonnant  80 

Bellerophon     74 

Colossus  74 

Achille 74 

Polyphemus    64 

Revenge 74 

Swiftsure 74 

Defence    74 

Thunderer    74 

Defiance  74 

Prince   98 

Dreadnought    98 


Van. 


Commanders. 


C  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 
\  Captain  Hardy. 

Captain  E.  Harvey. 

Captain  T.  F.  Freemantle. 
C  Earl  of  Northesk. 
(  Captain  Charles  Bnllen. 

Captain  Israel  Pellew. 

Captain  H.  W.  Bayntun. 

Lieut.  J.  Pilfold  (acting.) 

Captain  Edward  Codrington. 

Sir  Edward  Berry. 

Captain  C.  J.  M.  Mansfield. 

SirF.  Laforey. 

Captain  Henry  Digby. 

Rear. 

$  Vice-adm.  Lord  Collingwood. 
I  Captain  Rothcrham. 

Captain  George  Duff. 

Captain  William  Hat-good. 

Captain  Charles  Tyler. 

Captain  John  Cooke. 

Captain  J.  N.  Morris. 

Captain  Richard  Kinjf. 

Captain  Robert  Redmill. 

Captain  Richard  Moorsom. 

Captain  W.  G.  Rutherford. 

Captain  George  Hope. 

Lieut.  J.  Slockham  (acting.) 

Captain  P.  C.  Durham. 

Captain   Richard  Grindall. 

Captain  John  Conn. 


2,17>*  guns, 


exclusive  of  four  frigates;  a  schooner,  and  a  cutter. 

Captain  Duff,  of  the  Mars;  and  Captain  Cooke,  of  Lhi? 
Bellerophon,  both  fell  in  the  service  of  their  country  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 
(No.  30.) 


1 
"5. 


Guns. 

*  San  lldefonso 74 

*  San  Juan  Neporauceno  74 

*  Bahama 74 

Swiftsure 74 

*  Monarcu 74 

Fougueux   74 

Tndomptable    84 

Bucentaure 80 

*  San  Francisco 74 

*  El  Rayo 100 

*  Neptano 84 

Berwick  .' 74 

Aigle 74 

Achille 74 

Intrupide 74 

*  San  Augustin 74 

*  Santissima  Trinidada...l40 

Redoubtable    74 

*  Argonauta 80 

*  Santa  Anna 112 


Pluton- (wreck) 74 

o  J  *  San  Juste...  (wreck.)...  74 

*  San   Leandro  (wreck.)  64 
-a      Principe   d'Asluvias 

8.  (wreck.)  112 

Argwiaute  ...  (wreck.)  ...  74 

*  Neptune   (serviceable.)  84 
Heros...  (serviceable)  ...  74 

*  Montaiiez  (serviceable)  74 

1 1  Formidable     80 

Mont  Blanc    74 

I  Scipion 74 

Duguay  Trouin 74 


Commanders. 

(  Brigadier  Don  J.   de 
\  Vargus. 

<  Brigadier  Don 
(  C.  Churcura. 

(  Brigadier  Don 
(A.  D.  Galiano. 

M.  Villemadrin. 

Don  Argumosa. 

M.  Beaudouin. 

M.  Hubert. 
(  Admiral  Villeneuve. 
-?  Captains .  Pigmy  and 
(_  Majendie. 

Don  L.  de  Flores. 

<  Brigadier  Don 
\  H.  Macdonnel. 
(  Brigadier  Don 
}  O.  Valdes. 

M.  Camas. 

M.  Courrege. 

M.  De  Nieuport. 

M.  Infornet. 
(  Brigadier  Don 
(  F.  X.  Cagigal. 
(  Read-adm.  Cisneros. 
-?  Brigadier  Don 
(  F.  Uriarte, 

M.  Lucas. 

Don  A.  Parejo. 

(  Vi.-ad.Don  J.d'Alava. 

<  Captain    Don    J.    1>. 
(  Gardoqni. ' 

C  Rear-admiral  Magon. 
\  Captain  Bruraro. 

M.  Cosmao 

Don  M.  Gasten. 

Don  J.  D.  Quevcdo. 
(  Ad.  Don  F.  Gravina. 
(  Don  Escano. 

M.  Epron. 

M.  Maistral. 

M.  Poulain. 

Don  F.  Alcedo. 
(Rear-admiral  Duma- 
(     noir. 

M.  La  Villegries. 

M.  Herengcr. 

31.  Trouft'et. 


2,648  guns. 

The  1.5  ships  marked  thus*  were  Spanisli  ;  the  other  18 
French;    in  addition    to    which    the  combiued   fleet  had 
7  frigates. 
6  O 
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BOOK  III  ensigns,  and  again  elevated  the  proud  standard 

•— of  naval  sovereignty  with  loud  huzzas.    Captains 

CHAP  VII.  Freemantle,  Conn,  Harwood,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northesk,  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  celebrated  battle  ;  and  indeed  every  offi- 
cer and  seaman  of  the  fleet  in  his  performance 
exceeded  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
conveyed  in  the  ever  memorable  signal — England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.* 

Gravina  with  ten  sail,  joined  by  the  frigates 
to  leeward,  made  for  Cadiz.  The  five  leading 
ships  of  the  enemy's  van  tacked  and  standing  to 
the  south,  to  windward  of  the  British,  were  en- 
gaged, and  the  sternmost  taken.  The  others 
escaped,  leaving  to  his  majesty's  fleet  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  of  which  two  were  first 
rates,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  and  the  Santa 
Anna,  with  the  three  flag  officers.  These  were 
Admiral  Villeneuve ;  Don  Ignatio  Maria  d'Aliva, 
vice-admiral ;  and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral  Don 
Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cisneros.  General  Contamin, 
the  commander  of  the  troops  embarked,  was  also 
taken  in  the  Bucentaure.  By  some  mismanage- 
ment of  the  crew,  the  Achille,  a  French  seventy- 
four,  after  her  surrender  took  fire  and  blew  up  ; 
but  two  hundred  of  her  men  were  saved  by  the 
tenders.  The  Spanish  Vice-admiral  d'Aliva 
died  of  his  wounds  ;  but  Admiral  Villeneuve 
was  sent  to  England,  and  afterwards  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  where,  as  the  French  govern- 
ment assert,  he  destroyed  himself,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  court-martial. 

In  this  splendid  triumph  the  total  British 
loss  amounted  to  423  killed,  and  1,064  wounded. 
Twenty  of  the  enemy's  vessels  struck  ;  but  a 
gale  of  wind  coming  on  from  the  south-west, 
fifteen  of  the  prizes  went  down,  one  effected  its 
escape  into  Cadiz,  and  four  only  were  saved. 
The  wounded  Spaniards  were  sent  on  shore,  on 
an  assurance  that  they  would  not  serve  again  till 
regularly  exchanged  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  with 
a  generous  feeling,  which  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  found  in  any  other  people,  offered  the 
use  of  their  hospitals  for  the  wounded  British 
seamen,  pledging  the  honour  of  Spain,  that  they 
should  there  receive  all  possible  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  such  conduct  that  distinguishes  the 
warfare  which  may  unfortunately  arise  between 
civilized  nations,  from  the  savage  and  relentless 
hostility  of  barbarians. 


"  After  such  a  victory  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  encomiums  on  the  particular  parts 
taken  by  the  several  commanders ;  the  conclu- 
sion says  more  on  the  subject  than  language  can 
express ;  the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the 
same ;  when  all  exert  themselves  zealously  in 
their  country's  service,  all  deserve  that  their 
high  merits  should  stand  recorded  ;  and  never 
was  high  merit  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
battle  of  Trat'algar."t  On  this  occasion,  the 
country  poured  forth  its  tribute  of  approbation 
with  no  parsimonious  hand.  The  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  conferred  upon  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  fleet ;  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  on  this  memo- 
rable day  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  honours  and 
rewards  showered  down  upon  the  family  of  the 
fallen  hero,  the  dignity  of  Baron  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an 
annuity  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  him- 
self and  his  two  next  heirs,  was  conferred  upon 
Vice-admiral  Collingwood,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  Baron  Collingwood  of  Caldburne  and 
Hethpoole,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

The  four  ships  under  Rear-admiral  Du- 
manoir,  which  escaped  to  the  southward  towards 
the  close  of  the  action  of  Trafalgar,  after  a 
short  respite  shared  the  fate  of  their  companions. 
On  the  night  of  the  second  of  November,  Rear- 
admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  cruising  off  Fer- 
rol,  with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
fell  in  with  what  he  thought  the  Rocheford 
squadron,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  fugitives 
from  the  combined  fleet,  to  which  he  immedi- 
ately gave  chase.  A  little  before  noon  on  the 
4th,  the  French  admiral,  finding  an  engagement 
unavoidable,  came  to  close  action  ;  and  after  a 
well  supported  contest,  continued  for  nearly 
three  hours  and  a  half,  all  the  four  ships  struck 
to  the  English,  but  not  till  they  had  become 
quite  unmanageable.  These  ships  proved  to  be 
the  Formidable,  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Mont 
Blanc,  Scipion,  and  Duguay  Trouin,  of  seventy- 
four  guns  each,  on  board  of  all  of  which  the 
slaughter  had  been  very  great,  but  the -loss  on 
board  the  English  ships  amounted  only  to 
twenty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven 
wounded. 

Thus  was  the  naval  power  of  France  and 


*  Before  the  battle  began,  Lord  Nelson  entertained  a  presentiment  that  this  would  be  tbe  last  day  of  his  life,  and 
seemed  to  look  for  death  with  almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  But  although  this  gloomy  foreboding  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  though  he  had  more  than  once  observed,  that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  mark  him  out  as  .one  of 
their  victims  ;  yet  his  lordship,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  put  on  the  stars  of  the  different  orders  with  which  he  had  been 
invested.  His  secretary  and  chaplain,  apprehensive  that  these  insignia  might  expose  his  person  to  unnecessary  dang-er, 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  them  off.  To  all  their  entreaties  he  replied — "  In  honour  1  gained 
them,  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them." 


t  Admiral  Collingwood's  Dispatches,  dated  October  22. 
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her  ally  reduced  to  insignificance.  The  phan- 
toms of  "ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,"  which 
had  floated  before  the  imagination  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  were  chased  from  the  regions  of  pro- 
bability, and  Great  Britain  was  continued  in 
her  paramount  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  plea- 
sure of  the  country  derived  from  the  victory  of 
the  fallen  hero  was  so  deeply  tinged  with  regret 
for  one  of  the  bravest  of  her  sons,  that  the  voice 
of  gratulation  was  mute.  The  memory  of  Nel- 
son was  consecrated  by  every  individual  in  the 
state  ;  and  his  best  monument  was  found  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

The  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Ferrol,  in 
some  degree,  consoled  the  country  for  the  dis- 
asters on  the  continent  :  but  they  failed  to  cheer 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  premier,  which  were 
rapidly  sinking  under  the  accumulated  pressure 
and  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Afflicted  at  those 
miscarriages  which  had  overwhelmed  his  endea- 
vours to  recover  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  degraded,  as  he  thought  himself,  by  his 
fruitless  endeavours  to  avert  the  disgrace  of 
his  friend  and  colleague,  he  was  hastening  to 
the  tomb  under  the  combined  influence  of  men- 
tal anguish  and  bodily  disease.  As  none  of 


the  colleagues   of  Mr.  Pitt  had  ever  aspired  to  BOOK  IJI 

take  a  lead    in   the   cabinet,  they   all  appeared 

ready  at  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  dissolution  to  CHAP.  VII. 
abandon  the  helm.  Much  doubt  and  solicitude,  ^-«-v-^-/ 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  prevailed  as  to  the  1805 
future  arrangements  of  office.  In  the  different 
rolls  of  political  connexions,  there  were  many 
persons  of  brilliant  faculties,  and  enlarged 
understandings  ;  but  of  these  some  were  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  objectionable  to  the 
crown.  The  great  difficulty  however  likely  to 
arise  consisted  in  uniting  the  materials  of  which 
the  future  administration  was  to  be  formed,  and 
in  assigning  to  the  members  their  proper  de- 
partments without  exciting  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent. The  prospects  of  the  country  were  by  no 
means  animating.  Scarcely  at  any  period  in  our 
history  has  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  called 
forth  more  anxiety  and  silent  apprehension,  than 
the  close  of  a  year  marked  by  extraordinary 
events  both  foreign  and  domestic,  a  year  that 
had  afforded  many  causes  for  grief  and  dismay  ; 
some  occasions  for  temporary  joy,  and  others  for 
eVery  feeling  in  which  the  most  exalted  patriotism 
can  indulge. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BnirisH  His-oonv :  Importance  of  the  Victory  of  Trafalgar — Meeting  of  Parliament — Last 
Sickness  and  Death  of  Mr.  Pitt — Memoir — Dissolution  of  the  Ministry — New  Ministry — 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  EllenborougK1  s  Appointments — New  Military  Project — Finance — 
The  Last  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  in  Parliament — Solemn  Pledge  of  Parliament  to 
Abolish  the  Slave  Trade — Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville — Negotiation  for  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 


BOOK  III  THE  situation   of  Europe,  at  the  com- 

mencement  of  1800,  was  unexampled  in  history. 

CHAP.VUI.  'fwo  rival  nations  had  acquired,  not  merely  a 
decided  preponderance,  but  an  absolute  and  un- 
controlled dominion,  the  one  over  the  seas,  the 
other  over  the  land.  If  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
had  confirmed  <he  military  superiority  of  France 
over  other  nations,  and  left  her  without  a  rival 
on  the  continent,  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  had  no 
less  decisively  established  the  naval  superiority 
of  England,  and  crowned  all  her  former  victories 
on  the  ocean.  The  accumulated  fruits  of  the 
persevering  labours  of  four  years,  on  the  part  of 
France  and  her  dependencies,  to  form  and  col- 
lect a  navy,  fit  to  cope  with  the  maritime  forces 
of  England,  had  been  swept  away  and  annihi- 
lated in  a  single  action.  The  importance  of  such 
a  victory  to  England,  cannot  easily  be  exag- 
gerated. For  it  was  not  merely  that  the  high- 
formed  expectations  of  France  from  her  newly 
repaired  marine,  in  which  she  had  so  weakly 
indulged  and  prematurely  exulted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  were  thus  abruptly 
and  completely  frustrated  :  or,  that  her  projects 
of  invading  the  British  islands,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  powerful  fleet,  were  again  defeated  : 
nor  was  it  even  that  the  most  splendid  victory  had 
on  this  occasion  been  won  by  England,  that  ever 
was  gained  at  sea  :  or,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels  of  first  rate  magnitude,  had,  in  this 
action  been  taken  and  destroyed,  that  ever 
rewarded  a  conqueror  in  any  naval  combat ;  but 
the  great  and  incalculable  advantage  to  Eng- 
land, was  the  universal  conviction  arising  from 
this  victory,  that  in  the  skill,  bravery,  and  discip- 
line of  her  naval  forces,  she  was  so  incompara- 
bly superior  to  her  enemies,  that  all  their 
future  efforts  to  contend  with  her  for  the  empire 
of  the  seas,  must  be  as  unavailing  as  their  past 
endeavours  had  been  fruitless.  If  the  trident  of 
Neptune  he  really  the  sceptre  of  the  world, 
England  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  globe. 
The  maritime  trade  of  all  nations  was  at  her 
mercy,  and  subject  in  many  respects  to  her  con- 
troul.  There  was  no  country  which  she  could 


not  visit  with  her  fleets  to  conciliate  its  friendship, 
or  take  vengeance  for  its  hostility  ;  and  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  the  true  interests  and 
permanent  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  there  was 
no  independent  state  out  of  the  reach  of  France, 
which  she  might  not  hope,  by  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened policy,  to  attach  steadily  to  her  party. 
No  country,  independent  of  her  enemy,  could 
prosper  without  England  partaking  in  its  pros- 
perity :  no  country  could  increase  in  wealth  or 
population,  without  finding  by  experience,  that 
the  ties  of  connection  with  England  were  drawn 
closer  by  its  own  progress  and  improvement. 

But  great  and  splendid  as  were  the  present 
circumstances,  and  fair  as  were  in  some  respects 
the  future  prospects  of  this  country,  her  situation 
on  the  whole,  was  fall  of  danger  and  alarm.  It 
was  not  the  power  and  pre-eminence  only,  but 
the  existence  of  Great  Britain  that  was  threa- 
tened with  danger ;  and  this  menace  proceeded 
from  an  enemy,  who  was  actuated  by  every 
motive  of  policy,  ambition  and  resentment  to 
pursue  her  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  Eng- 
land was  the  only  power  that  had  ever  set  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  or  maintained  with  him  a  success- 
ful contest.  She  had  defeated  in  a  former  war 
his  most  favourite  enterprise,  and  had  rejected 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  the  offers  of  peace, 
which,  in  the  overflowings  of  unlocked  for  suc- 
cess, he  had  addressed  to  her  sovereign.  Eng- 
land, once  subdued,  Napoleon  might  plausibly 
argue,  he  would  be  the  sole  and  undisputed 
master  of  the  universe,  but,  while  England 
retained  her  independence,  her  maritime  superi- 
ority, and  her  inveteracy  against  him,  he  must 
expect  to  be  thwarted  in  all  his  commercial  and 
colonial  views,  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  compelled,  for  safety,  to  surround 
his  throne  with  an  armed  force,  instead  of  emerg- 
ing, as  he  desired,  from  the  precarious  and 
uncertain  condition  of  a  military  chief,  to  be 
placed  at.  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  kings. 

Alter  the  peace  of  Presburg,  France  was  at 
liberty  to  direct  her  whole  force  and  energies 
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against  England.  No  longer  deterred  from  an 
invasion  by  the  tear  of  a  continental  confederacy, 
she  had  only  to  decide  what  was  the  most  expe- 
dient and  practicable  way  of  conducting  it.  If 
England  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any 
number  of  troops  which  Bonaparte  might  land 
upon  her  shores,  there  were  other  parts  of  the 
British  empire  not  equally  invulnerable  to  his 
attacks.  Ireland  was  exposed  by  her  grievances 
to  the  seduction  of  his  emissaries,  and  easily 
accessible  by  her  situation  to  the  invasion  of  his 
army.  Rebellion  had  been  put  down  in  that 
country,  but  discontent  still  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  fire,  which  had  lately  blazed 
with  so  much  fury,  was  smothered,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. 

At  this  moment  of  danger  and  dismay,  when 
the  surrender  of  Ulm,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlit'/, 
were  still  recent  events,  when  the  extent  of  the 
late  calamities  was  still  unknown,  and  the  imme- 
diate consequences  were  apprehended  to  be  more 
fatal  than  any  that  ever  flowed  from  them,  there 
was  no  efficient  government  in  England.  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  had  for  many  years 
reposed  their  confidence,  was  sinking  under  his 
infirmities  and  rendered  incapable  of  attending 
to  public  business.  His  colleagues  were  men  of 
inferior  parts,  and  at  that  time  had  credit  for  less 
ability  than  they  really  possessed.  In  this  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  parliament,  after  repeated  proro- 
gations, was  at  length  suffered  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day, the  2Ist  day  of  January,  1800,  and  as  the 
state  of  his  majesty's  sight  did  not  permit  him  to 
deliver  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  assem- 
bly was  opened  by  commission.  After  the  usual 
formalities,  the  commission  was  opened  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table,  and  the  lord  chancellor  read 
the  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  speech  were 
congratulations  on  the  splendour  of  our  late 
naval  successes,  mixed  with  suitable  expressions 
of  regret  for  the  lamented  death  of  the  hero  by 
whom  they  were  achieved.  His  majesty  next 
informed  parliament  that  he  had  directed  the 
treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers  to  belaid 
before  them  ;  and  while  he  lamented  the  late  dis- 
astrous events  on  the  continent,  he  congratulated 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  assurances 
which  he  continued  to  receive  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  of  that  monarch's  determination  to 
adhere  to  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  He 
uext  signified  to  the  house  that  he  had  directed 
the  sum  of  one  million  sterling,  accruing  to  the 
crown  from  the  droits  of  admiralty,  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  service  of  the  year  ;  and  concluded 
by  recommending  vigilance  and  exertion  against 
the  enemy,  as  by  such  means  alone  the  present 
contest  could  be  brought  to  a  happy  consumma- 
tion. The  address  which  was,  as  usual,  framed 
(No.  36.)  6 


on  the  model  of  the  speech,  was  moved  in  the  HOOK  III 

house  of  lords  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  seconded 

by  Lord  Carleton  ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons 

by   Lord    Francis    Spencer,    seconded    by   Mr. 

Airislie.      An    amendment  to  the   address   was 

read  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Earl  Cowper,  and 

in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  ; 

but  on  account  of  the  dangerous  indisposition 

of  Mr.  Pitt,    who    was  at  that  moment  on  his 

death-bed,    the   amendment   was    not  in    either 

house  proposed  as  a  motion. 

The  premier,  it  appeared,  bad  left  Bath  on 
the  10th  of  January,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  on  the  day  following, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  bis  own  house,  on 
Putney-Heath.  His  health  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  most  alarming  state.  He  was  ema- 
ciated in  the  extreme,  reduced  to  the  greatest 
possible  debility,  and  as  the  functions  of  his 
stomach  no  longer  performed  their  office,  little 
hope  was  entertained  of  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health.  In  this  deplorable  situation  he  was 
seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  fever,  of  that  sort 
called  Typhus ;  his  pulse  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty;  and  he  was  occasionally  delirious,  but  in 
general  drowsy  and  lethargic.  A  constitution  so 
exhausted  by  previous  disease,  sunk  rapidly  un- 
der the  violence  of  his  present  malady,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  January,  he  expired. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  after  baring  enjoyed  greater  power  and 
popularity,  and  held  the  first  place  in  the 
government  of  his  country  for  a  longer  course  • 
of  years,  than  any  former  minister  of  England. 
That  he  was  a  person  of  the  most  rare  and  splen- 
did qualities,  a- powerful  orator,  a  skilful  par-, 
liamentary  debater,  and  an  expert  and  enlighten- 
ed financier,  will  bo  universally  admitted.  That 
be  was  disinterested  with  regard  to  money,  and 
sincerely  and  ardently  attached  to  the  honour  and 
weli'are  of  his  country,  can  as  little  be  doubted. 
But  whether  the  appellation  of  illustrious  states- 
man has  been  justly  applied  to  him,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  men  may  reasonably  differ.  The 
French  revolution  was  the  great  event  of  his 
time,  and  his  conduct,  with  regard  to  that  tre- 
mendous political  convulsion,  is  the  touch-stone 
by  which  posterity  will  decide  his  claims.  It  is 
in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  French  revolution  was 
an  event  without  a  precedent.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  great  statesman  to  steer  bis  way  in  safety, 
where  there  is  no  track  to  direct  his  course. 
But  though  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, whether  a  different  policy  from  that 
pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  his,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  more 
complete  failure  of  success  than  attended  his 
efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Had  he  interfered,  as 
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HOOK  HI  Mr.  J<"ox  jn  his  situation  would  probably  have  friends,  and  in  his  second  administration  ho  was 
~ ~~  done,  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  to  reduced  to  difficulties  and  expedient-  to  maintain, 
prevent  the  great  continental  powers  from  his  authority.  The  disastrous  termination  of  his 
""  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  last  coalition  against  France  had  lessened  con- 
disturbing  the  settlement  of  her  government,  siderably  the  public  confidence  in  his  adrainistra- 
the  direful  scenes  that  followed  might  possibly  tion,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  merits  and 
have  been  prevented,  and  France,  if  left  to  her-  past  services  was  not  materially  influenced  by 
self,  could  never  have  obtained  a  military  ascend-  these  misfortunes.  His  own  views  of  the  por- 
ancy,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  menace  the  tentous  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  this  crisis 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  over-  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  his  dying- 
run  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  a  minister,  exclamation — "  Ob  !  my  country !"  and  the  Prime 
the  power  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  many  years  Minister  of  England  may  be  added  to  the 
unbounded,  but  the  circumstances  attendant  on  number  of  victims  that  fell  by  the  buttle  of 
his  return  to  office  in  1804,  deprived  him  of  the  Austerlitz.* 
support  of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  of  his  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  so  critical  a  junc- 

*  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT,  the  second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes 
the  28th  of  May,  17.09.  From  his  earliest  years  lie  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  foresaw  the  future  elevation  of  his 
son,  and  taught  him  to  argue  with  logical  precision,  and  to  speak  with  elegance,  correctness,  and  force.  He  was  after- 
wards under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  at  the  proper  ag-e  he  was  admitted  member  of  Pembroke-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  for  his  tutors,  Dr.  Turner,  since  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  Dr.  Pretty  man,  now  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  able  men,  he  rapidly  matured  his  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  and  of  mathe- 
matics, and  he  left  the  university  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  a  high  character  for  application,  for  abilities,  and  for 
correctness  anil  propriety  of  deportment.  He  next  entered  as  student  at  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
afterwards  went  once  or  twice  on  the  western  circuit,  where  he  was  occasionally  employed  as  junior  counsel.  A  higher 
situation,  however,  awaited  him.  At  the  general  election,  in  1780,  he  was  proposed  as  member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, but  few  seconded  his  pretensions,  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  Appleby, 
on  the  interest  of  Sir  J.  Lowther.  In  the  house  he  enlisted  on  the  side  of  opposition  against  Lord  North  and  the  Ame- 
rican war  ;  and  his  first  speech,  which  was  in  support  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  economical  reform,  displayed  that  com- 
manding1 eloquence  which  many  of  the  members  had  before  so  warmly  applauded  in  his  illustrious  father.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  political  career,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform;  and  the  first  motion  which 
he  ever  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  fora  more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  at  least  oue  hundred  members,  consisting  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  representatives  of  the  metropolis.  This  was 
JL  subject  that  deeply  interested  the  young  patriot ;  and  at  the  meetings  to  promote  a  reform  in  the  commons  house  of  par- 
liament, held  at  the  Thatched-House  Tavern,  Mr.  Pitt  sat  as  a  delegate.  On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Uockingham,  he 
accepted,  at  ihe  age  of  22,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  under  the  administration  of  which  he  formed 
a  part,  the  American  war  was  concluded.  Though  he  ably  defended  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  the  terms  of  peace 
were  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  as  unpopular,  anil  the  ministry  was  dissolved.  Restored  to  privacy,  Mr.  Pitt 
passed  some  months  on  the  continent ;  and  after  visiting  Italy,  and  several  of  the  German  courts,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  he  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  18lh  of  Dec.  1783.  Thus  seated  at  the  heiul  of 
affairs,  he  bent  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  framing  of  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs,  which  might  be 
more  palatable  to  the  nation,  and  less  objectionable,  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  attempts,  however,  were  at  first  unavail- 
ing, as  his  predecessors,  though  dismissed  from  office,  still  retained  their  influence  in  the  commons  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  struggle  between  the  house  and  the  king's  prerogative,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  in  a  new 
parliament.  The  people  warmly  seconded  the  measures  of  the  youthful  premier,  and  the  new  parliament  not  only  ap- 
proved of  his  India  bill,  but  adopted  his  financial  system  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  and 
cemented  the  commercial  treaty,  which,  under  his  auspices,  hail  been  concluded  with  France,  on  a  basis  advantageous  to 
the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  England.  During  the  unfortunate  illness  with  which  the  king  was  afflicted  in  1788, 
Mr.  Pitt  successfully  resisted  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which  Mr.  Fox  as 
warmly  maintained.  Hitherto  popular,  and  successful  as  a  peace  minister.  Mr.  Pitt  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new  anj 
formidable  adversary  in  the  French  revolution.  During  the  continuance  of  hostilities  for  eight  years,  in  situations  wher.; 
all  precedents  were  unavailing,  and  all  the  political  principles  of  former  times  disregarded,  the  premier  conducted  the 
•affairs  of  the  nation  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  but  unfortunately  without  attaining  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
was  commenced  and  persevered  in,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  head  of  affairs  to  make  room  for  an 
administration  which  might,  with  more  propriety  and  greater  probability  of  success,  negociate  a  peace  with  France.  The 
insidious  peace  of  Amiens,  effected  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  met  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
the  most  advantageous  which  the  situation  of  the  continent,  and  the  gigantic  power  of  France  could,  allow  ;  and  in  1804 
he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Difficulties,  however,  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  ;  many  of  his  old  col- 
leugnes  had  joined  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  not  a  few  condemned  the  method  by  which  he  had  regained  his 
ascendancy  iu  the  king's  councils  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  complicated  machine  of  government  was  to  be  directed 
in  all  its  minute  parts  by  him  alone.  Unappalled  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  bis  country,  and  actively  awake  to 
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ture,  was  considered  as  a  virtual  dissolution  of  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dispersion  of  the  BOOK  HI 

the    existing    administration.       His   colleagues  party,    that   while   many    competitors    present- 

were  men  of  little  weight  or  consideration  in  the  ed    themselves  for  the  place    of    leader,    there 

country  ;  and  besides  the  want  of  public  confi-  was  no  person  of  their  number  so  pre-eminent 

dence  in  these  ministers,  they  were  disunited  and  for  his   station    or   abilities,  as  to  be  raised  by 

without  a  head.    As  they  were  connected  together  general  consent  to  that  distinguished  situation. 

by  no  public   principle,    no  sooner  had  the  death  In    circumstances    so   discouraging,    it   is    not 

of  their  patron  dissolved  the  only  tie  that  united  wonderful,  that  the  surviving  members  of  Mr. 

them,  than  symptoms  of  disunion  and  disagree-  Pitt's    administration    resigned    to   their  oppo- 

ment    began  to    appear  in  their  ranlts ;    and  it  nents  the  reins  of  government  without  a  strug- 

resist  all  the  attacks  of  parliamentary  opposition,  he  formed  that  ill-fated  confederacy  with  Russia  and  Austria,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  hastened  his  own  dissolution.  Three  days  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  never  left  him  during  his  illness,  after  informing  him  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  physicians,  that  his 
life  was  iu  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  that  probably  lie  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  requested  to  administer  to  him 
the  consolations  of  religion.  "  J  fear,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  I  have,  like  too  many  other  men,  neglected  prayer  too  much  to 
have  any  ground  for  hope  that  it  can  be  efficacious  on  a  death-bed — but," — rising  as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  fervency  and  devotion,  "  J  throw  myself  entirely"  (the  last  word  being  pronounced  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis) "  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ !"  The  bishop  then  read  the  prayers  to  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  join  in  them  with  calm  and  humble  piety.  On  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which,  five  and  twenty  years  before,  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  British  senate,  he  breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle  and  without  pain.  On  a  motion  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  258 
to  89  voices,  his  remains  were  buried  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  his  father,  with  becom- 
ing- funereal  pomp,  the  herald  pronouncing,  after  the  corpse  had  descended  into  the  tomb,  the  emphatical  words  : — non 
tibi  sedpalriec  vixit — "  he  lived  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country." 

"  As  a  statesman,  the  energy  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind  were  demonstrated  by  his  measures.  Abroad,  he  had 
to  contend  with  the  most  gigantic  power  which  ever  raised  itself  in  opposition  to  the  greatness  of  this  country  ;  while  at 
home,  he  had  to  support,  at  the  same  time,  commercial  and  national  credit,  to  allay  the  turbulent  spirit  of  mutiny, 
to  extinguish  the  flame  of  rebellion,  and  to  provide  for  the  importunate  calls  of  famine."*  "  However  deplorably 
his  schemes  of  foreign  policy  might  fail,  whether  from  deficiency  in  political  sagacity,  or  from  incapacity  or 
treachery  of  allies,  his  advocates  will  triumphantly  maintain,  that,  iu  a  point  of  primary  importance,  he  succeeded  : 
he  saved  the  English  constitution.  If  this  be  true,  no  praise  can  exceed  his  deserts.  To  have  preserved  a  constitution 
which  has  raised  man  to  the  true  level  of  his  nature  ;  which  has  ripened  souls  ;  which  secures  to  every  individual, 
under  its  protection,  a  degree  of  practical  liberty  of  writing,  of  speaking,  and  of  action,  greater  than  exists  iu  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  must  emblazon  his  name  to  all  posterity.  His  opponents,  however,  will  remind  us 
of  unhallowed  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  these  proud  distinctions;  and  they  will  contend,  that  great  as  are  the  honours 
that  should  be  paid  to  his  memory,  if  the  measures  of  his  administration  should  appear  to  have  been  really  the  means  of 
preserving  the  glorious  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ;  so  great  must  be  the  indignation  that  should  pursue 
it,  if  they  should  have  proved  to  have  impaired  its  magnificence,  to  have  undermined  its  foundations,  and  to  have  ex- 
posed UB  to  the  hazard  of  a  contest,  in  which  not  common  interests  only  were  involved,  but  on  the  issue  of  which  was 
staked,  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Briton,  every  thing  that  can  render  life  itself  valuable  and  desirablp."f 
Notwithstanding  the  early  tin*  ture  which  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  in  favour  of  freedom 
there  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  additions  which  be  made  to  our  acts  of  parliament,  a  single  disin- 
terested law  introduced  by  him  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  this  extraordinary  fact,  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  improvements  in  civil  aud  religions 
liberty  should  have  ceased  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  ministry,  if  he  had,  in  office,  been  what  he  undoubtedly  was 
when  he  first  entered  upon  public  life — an  ardent  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Pjtt  possessed  no  particular  advantages  of  person  or  physiognomy,  the  first  of  which  wag  ungraceful,  the 
second,  repulsive  rather  than  attractive.  As  a  speaker  he  was  thought  to  be  without  a  rival :  such  was  the  happy  choice 
of  his  words,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and  the  fascinating  effect  of  a  perennial  eloquence,  that  his 
wonderful  powers  were  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  happened  to  lie  prepossessed  against  his  arguments.  Wheu 
employed  in  a  good  cause,  he  was  irresistible  ;  and  in  a  bad  one,  lie  could  dazzle  the  judgment,  lead  the  imagination  cap- 
tive, and  seduce  the  heart,  even  while  the  mind  remained  firm  and  unconvinced.  Ambition,  and  the  love  of  power,  were 
bis  ruling  passions  ;  his  mind  was  elevated  above  the  meanness  of  avarice.  His  personal  integrity  was  unimpeached  ;  aud 
so  far  was  be  from  making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  wealth,  that  he  died  insolvent.  "  With  a  manner  somewhat 
reserved  and  distant,  in  what  might  be  termed  his  public  deportment,  no  man  was  ever  betlpr  qualified  to  gain,  or  more 
successful  in  fixing,  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  society  of  bis  intimate  friends,  he  was  distin 
guished  for  a  kindness  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  a  playfulness  of  good  humour,  which  no  one  ever 
witnessed  without  interest,  or  participated  without  delight. "J  Modesty  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  character  ;  and  in 
his  conduct  he  was  rigidly  just,  and  strictly  moral. 

*  Giffurd's  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt.  +  Life  of  Dr.  T>eildocs,  by  Dr.  Stock. 

$  Hose't  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  llevcnne,  &c.  (luring  tlie  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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IiOOK.HI  gle,   and  even  refused  to  retain  charge  of  them 

• when  urged  to  that  duty  by  the  solicitations  of 

CHAP.VHT.  the   court.     Deterred    by  the   state  of  his  party 
~  from  accepting  the  offices  and    situation  vacant 

by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  ihuvkesbury, 
to  whom  the  oft'er  had  been  made,  declined  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government  of  his  country. 
His  refusal,  when  made  known  to  the  public, 
communicated  universal  satisfaction,  and  men 
were  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  forbearance 
and  self-denial,  as  well  as  for  prudence,  till  they 
were  informed  that  he  had  obtained  for  himself  a 
grant  of  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
had  procured  the  warrant  conferring  upon  him 
that  lucrative  appointment,  to  be  passed  with 
unusual  expedition  through  the  public  offices,  as 
if  he  had  entertained  the  apprehension  that  its 
progress  might  be  arrested,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  grant  questioned  by  his  successors. 

The  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  having 
been  in  this  manner  disposed  of,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  form  an  administration  from  the  wreck 
of  the  late  ministry  having  proved  unsuccessful, 
his  majesty  was  at  length  advised  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Grenville.  A  message  was 
conveyed  to  his  lordship,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  desiring  his  attendance  at 
Buckingham-  House. 

Lord  Grenville,  having  obeyed  the  summons, 
was  graciously  informed  by  his  majesty,  that  he 
wished  to  consult  him  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry;  to  which  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
replied,  with  proper  acknowledgments  for  so 
distinguished  a  mark  of  his- majesty's  confidence, 
that  his  majesty  was  already  in  possession  of 
his  sentiments  on  that  subject ;  he  was  convinced 
that  an  administration,  to  be  of  any  effectual 
service  to  the  country,  must  not  be  formed  on  an 
exclusive  principle,  but  must  comprehend  all 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  His  majesty 
replied,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  have  Lord  Greu- 
ville's  opinion  who  ought  to  be  included  in  such 
an  administration ;  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 


answered,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  thus  early  in 
the  business,  to  apprise  his  majesty,  that  the 
person  he  should  consult  with  was  Mr.  Fox. 
"  I  thought  so,  and  1  meant  so,"  is  snid  to  have 
been  his  majesty's  most  gracious  reply.  After 
this,  Lord  Grenville  was  honoured  with  two 
other  audiences  of  the  king;  and  on  the  3d  of 
February,  the  new  ministerial  arrangements  were 
finally  settled,  and  embraced  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  three  parties,  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  old  and  new  opposition,  and  the 
Sidmouth  party.* 

After  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  great  objects 
for  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  drawn,  with  un- 
feigned reluctance,  from  his  favourite  retirement, 
and  induced  to  embark  again  in  the  business  and 
contentions  of  public  life,  were,  first,  the  main- 
tenance, and  next,  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  these 
objects  he  had  never  ceased  to  recommend,  and 
when  unexpectedly  invested  with  power,  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  whatever  place  best  suited  him 
in  the  government,  he  shewed  how  sincerely  he 
had  these  objects  at  heart,  by  the  department  of 
the  state  which  he  selected  for  himself.  Though, 
to  the  leader  of  a  party,  the  oflice  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  must  have  been  peculiarly  accept- 
able, by  the  opportunities  it  would  have  afforded 
him  of  rewarding  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his 
adherents,  yet,  the  reflection,  that  by  taking  the 
place  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  decided  his  choice,  and  determined  him 
to  prefer  a  place  with  little  or  no  patronage,  to 
one  which  has  infinitely  Uie  greatest  influence 
and  patronage  of  any  oflice  under  government. 
When  Mr.  Fox  declined  to  l>e  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  that  place  naturally  devolved  on  Lord 
Grenville.  But  his  lordship  held  the  oflice  of 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  It 
w;is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville would  resign  the  auditorship  of  the  exche- 
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CABINET  MINISTERS. 


Karl  Fitzwilllam,  ..._ 

Lord  Erskine, 

Viscount  Sidmouth,  

Lord  Grenville...  

Lord  Ho  wick  (late  Mr.  Grey) 
Earl  ot'Moira, 

Earl  Spencer,  

Bight  Hon.  Chas.  Jas.  Fox, 
Bight  Hon.  Win.  Windliam 

Lord  Ellenboroiigh,   

J.ord  Henry  Petty, 


President  of  the  Council 

Lord  High  Chancellor 

Lent  Privy  Seal 

First  Lor<{  of  the  Treasury  (Prime  Min.) 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 

f  Secretary    of  State   for    the    Home 

I      Department 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

J  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dqwrtment 

\     of  War  and  the  Colonies. 

(  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 

j      King's  Bench 

/  Chancellor  and    Under- Treasurer  of 

I     the  Exchequer 


NOT  OF  THE  CABINET. 


Lord  Minto 

Earl  of  Derby, 

Right  Hon.  Hd.  Kitxpatrkk, 
Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan, 

Karl   Temple,  

Lord  John  Townshend, 

Karl  of  Buckinghamshire,  ... 

Earl  of  Caiysfort, 

Rt.  lion.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 

John  King,  Esq 

Sir  Wm.  Grant, 

Sir  A.  Pigott, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 


J  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul  for 

(      the  Affairs  of  India 

Chancfllni  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

Secretary  at  War 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy 

j  Joint  Pay  Masters  General 
>  Joint  Post-Masters  General 

j  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

Master  of  the  Rolls 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  went  as  Lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Hon.  \Vm.  Elliot  as  his  chief  secretary. 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  appointed  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer. 
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quer,  a  place  which  he  held  for  life,  on  being 
made  prime  minister,  from  which  office  he 
might  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  bring  a 
bill  into  parliament,  to  enable  the  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  to  accept  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  without  forfeiting  his  present  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  palliate  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  this  equivocal  union,  Lord 
Grenville  was  impowered  to  name  a  trustee  to 
hold  the  office  of  auditor,  so  long  as  his  lord- 
ship should  conlinue  in  the  situation  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  ;  which  trustee  should  be 
responsible  to  the  auditor  for  the  salary,  and  to 
the  public  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
a  sent  in  the  cabinet,  was  a  measure  of  still  more 
doubtful  policy  This  proceeding  had  become 
the  subject  of  general  discussion  and  animadver- 
sion in  the  country,  and  at  length  it  was  brought 
before  parliament,  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope, 
in  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
the  noble  earl  moved  a  resolution,  stating  it  to 
b«  the  opinion  of  that  house, 

"  That  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  anil  tended  to 
weaken  the  administration  of  justice,  to  summon  to  any 
committee,  or  assembly  of  the'Privy  Counril,  any  of  ihe 
judges  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  common  law." 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Lords  Eldon, 
Borringdon,  Mulgrave,  and  Hawkesbury  ;  and 
opposed  by  Lord  St.  John,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle 
and  Caernarvon,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  Lords 
Holland  and  Grenville ;  and  on  the  question 
being  put  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  On  the  same  day,  a  resolution  of  a 
similar  tendency  was  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagb,  Mr.  Percival,  and  Mr.  Wilberfbrce ; 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Bond,  Lord  Temple,  Mr. 
Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 
The  previous  question,  being  put  on  the  resolu- 
tion, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  to  sixty-four  voices 

On  the  part  of  the  ministry  it  was  contended 
that  the  cabinet,  as  such,  is  not  responsible  for 
the  measures  of  government  ;  that  no  individual 
minister  is  responsible  for  more  than  his  own  acts, 
and  such  advice  as  he  is  proved  actually  to  have 
given  ;  that  the  lord  chief  justice  is  always  a 
privy  counsellor,  and  that  a  cabinet  counsellor 
performs  no  duties,  and  incurs  no  responsibility, 
to  which  a  privy  counsellor  is  not  liable  ;  that  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  place  in 
the  cabinet,  was  not  only  strictly  legal,  but 
justifiable  on  the  ground  of  precedent  fttid  consti- 
tutional analogy  ;  and  that  the  tendency  and 
effect  of  his  appointment,  had  been  misunder- 
stood, or  misrepresented  by  the  supporters  of 
(No.  38.) 


the  motion,  before  parliament.      But  the  public  UOOK  III 

could  easily  perceive  the  difference  between  the 

actual  duties  of  a  privy  counsellor  and  those  of  a 

cabinet  counsellor  ;  between  the  occasional  and 

habitual  exercise  of  the  same  functions  ;  between 

the  right  of  taking  a  part  in  the  political   dis- 

cussions of  the  day,  and  the  necessity  of  giving 

an    opinion    on    all    state  affairs  us    they  arise. 

And  they  v/ho  reflected  on  the  slow  and  bene- 

ficial progress,  by  which  judges  had  been    de- 

tached from   state    intrigues,    and  removed  out 

of  the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  court  influence, 

could  not  but   regret  that  the  stream  had  now 

taken  a  retrograde  direction,  and  threatened  to 

flow    back    into    that  gulph  in  which  so    many 

judges  had  perished  in  former  times.      In  this 

view  of  the  subject,  the  appointment  of  a  lord 

chief  justice  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  was  to  be 

considered    rather   as    a   precedent  that    might 

lead  to  evil    consequences,    than    as  a  measure 

from  which  any  mischief  was  at  present  to    be 

apprehended  ;  and  such  was  the  impression  that 

remained,  after  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  on 

the  minds   of  many   excellent  and    enlightened 

persons  throughout  the  kingdom. 

No  subject  had,  of  late  years,  so  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  as  an  in- 
quiry, into  the  best  mode  of  increasing  and  re- 
cruiting the  army.  Project  had  succeeded  pro- 
ject, and  experiment  after  experiment  had  been 
tried.  Every  possible  variety  of  form  had  been 
given  to  our  military  establishments,  and,  as  if 
the  rulers  of  the  country  had  been  desirous  of 
indulging  a  speculative  curiosity,  every  species 
of  military  force  had  been  resorted  to.  It  was 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Windham,  to  whom  this  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  was  now  con- 
fided, to  abandon  the  complex  plans  and  vi- 
sionary speculations  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, and  to  trust  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  bettering  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  soldiery,  for  the  future  increase 
and  supply  of  the  army.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
Mr.  Wimlham  introduced  the  subject  of  his  new 
military  arrangements  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  of  commons.  After  some  introduc- 
tory observations,  there  were,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  remarked,  two  ways  by  which 
an  army  might  be  recruited  —  force  or  choice. 
Force,  Mr.  Windham  contended,  was  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  England,  where  its  operation  would 
be  at  once  less  efficacious  and  more  oppressive 
than  in  countries  subject  to  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Force  then,  being  excluded,  choice,  or 
voluntary  enlistment,  was  the  only  means  left 
us  for  procuring  soldiers,  and  it  was  the  present 
business  of  the  bouse  to  consider  how  those 
means  might,  in  Hie  most  effectual  manner,  ad- 
vance the  proposed  end.  If  the  inquiry  was 
made,  why  of  late  years  this  instrument  bad 
6Q 
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BOOK  III  failed  >n  England   (for  it  used    not  formerly  to 

.  be  inefficacious)   it  would  be  found  that  the  mi- 

CHAP.VUI.  litary  profession  in  this    country  was   not  suffi- 

•-— ^^~«— '  ciently  rewarded,  when  compared  with  the  other 

1806      occupations  open  to  the  lower  orders,  and  was, 

therefore,  considered  by  the  body  of  the  people 

as  less  eligible  than  other  callings. 

To  reduce  these  principles  to   practice,    it 
behoved  us  to  consider  what  was  the  most  eligi- 
ble way  of  improving  the  condition   of  the  sol- 
diery.    Little  was  to  be  done  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  army,  though  much  might  be  effected 
by  encouragement  of  a  different  sort.     A  better 
provision  might  be  made  for  those  persons  who 
were    disabled    from    further    service    by   their 
wounds,    infirmities,    or    age.       But    the    great 
change    which  he  proposed    to  introduce    into 
the  army  was  in  the  terms  of  its  engagement. 
—Instead  of  an  engagement  to  serve  for  life,  he 
proposed  that  the  soldiers  in  future  should  be 
enlisted  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  only.     The 
term  of  military  service  should  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  of  seven   years  each  for  the  in- 
fantry, and  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  first 
period  to  be  ten  years,  the  second,  six  years,  and 
the  third,  five  years.     At  the  end  of  every  period 
the  soldier  should  have  a  right  to  claim  bis  dis- 
charge.    If  he  left  the  army  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period,  he  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  his 
trade  and  calling  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  if  at  the  end  bf  the  second  period .  he 
should  be  entitled,  besides,  to  a  pension  for  life ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  period,  after  a  service 
of   twenty-one   years,  he  should  be  discharged 
from  the  army,  with  the  full  allowance  of  Chel- 
sea, which  by   judicious  regulations   might  be 
raised  to  a  shilling  a  day.     If  be  was  wounded 
or  disabled  in  the  service,  he  should  receive  the 
same  pension  as  if  he  had  served  out  the  whole 
term.     During  the  second  period  he  should  also 
receive  sixpence  a  week  of  additional  pay,  and 
during  the  third  period,  a  shilling  a  week.     De- 
sertion might  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
years  service,  and  though  corporeal  punishments 
could  not  be  banished  entirely  front  the  army, 
they  might  be  diminished  both  in  number  and 
severity.     By  these  means  a  better  description 
of  men  would  be  induced  to  enter  the  army,  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  would  rise  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country  ;  desertion  would  become  less 
frequent;  and,   though  the  necessity  of  bounties 
could  not  be  expected  to  cease  immediately,  they 
would  begin  soon,  in  the  language  of  'Change 
Alley,  to  be  "  looking  down  ;"  and  if  the   sys- 
tem,  now   recommended,  was  steadily  pursued, 
and   faithfully  adhered  to,   the  army    would  be 
placed  in   a  situation,  where  its  own  attractions 
would  be  the  only  bounty  required,  for  recruiting 
its  ranks,  and  procuring  lor  it  any  number  of  men, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  might  require. 


With  respect  to  the  volunteers,  his  opinion 
was,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  corps  of  that  des- 
cription, except  those  formed  of  persons  in  the 
better  ranks   of  like,  who  would   serve  at  their 
own  expense,   with  no  other  allowance  from  go- 
vernment but  arms,  and  no  other  exemption  but 
from    service   in  other  sorts   of  irregular  force, 
which  it  might  be  advisable  to  constitute.     But 
as  he  found  the  volunteer  system  already  estab- 
lished, he  meant  not  rashly  to  put  it  down,  but 
should  rather  content  himself  with  reducing  it* 
exorbitant  expenses.     It  was  a  fact,  that  in  three 
years  and  a  half  the  volunteer  system  had  cost  the 
government   five  millions  sterling,  and  as  much 
more,  at  least,  had  been  expended  in  the  support 
of  it  by  private  individuals.     The  total  amount 
of    the   reductions   which   he   proposed    iu    this 
establishment,   would  produce  to  government  an 
annual  saving  of  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.     He  should  reduce  the  number  of 
days  for  training  from  eighty-five  to  twenty-six 
a  year,    and  should   propose   that  in  future  no 
volunteer  officer  should  have  a  higher  rank  than 
that   of  captain ;  that  is,   that  no   officer  of  the 
line  of  a  higher  rank   than  that  of  captain,  nor 
any  captain  commanding  a  corps  should  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  volunteers. 

The  peasantry,  artisans,  and  other  persons 
of  the  same  class,  he  wished  to  see,  not  locked 
up  in  volunteer  corps,  and  vainly  employed  in 
adopting  the  dress,  and  imitating  the  evolutions 
of  troops  of  the  line,  but  loosely  trained  under 
officers  of  the  militia,  or  regular  army,  so  that 
they  might  be  qualified,  under  their  direction, 
to  act  as  an  armed  peasantry,  and  harrass  and 
impede  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  if  he  should 
ever  accomplish  a  landing  in  this  country,  or  be 
prepared  at  least  to  take  their  place  in  the  re- 
gular army,  and  repair  whatever  losses  it  might 
sustain  in  action.  This  training  lie  meant  to  be 
compulsory,  but  it  should  last  only  for  four  and 
twenty  days  in  each  year.  The  persons  so 
trained  should  have  no  particular  dress,  nor  be 
carried  to  a  distance  from  their  homes.  For  the 
days  they  were  engaged  in  training,  the  same 
allowance  should  be  paid  to  them  as  to  the  volun- 
teers. As  it  would  be  impossible  to  train  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  at  once,  the 
persons  liable  to  that  duly  might  be  limited  to 
two  hundred  thousand  men  annually  ;  and  of 
these  the  government  should  select  for  actual 
training  the  proportion  which  it  judged  to  be 
most  expedient.  Rut  the  whole  numbers  liable 
to  that  service  should  be  enrolled  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  and  on  any  emergency  a 
discretionary  power  might  be  left  with  govern- 
ment to  call  out  and  embody  whatever  classes 
it  should  Ihink  proper,  and  in  whatever  parts 
of  the  country  it  should  find  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  militia,  Mr.  Windham 
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bad  at  present  no  alteration  to  propose.  lie 
meant  to  continue  (he  suspension  of  the  ballot, 
and  he  would  certainly  recommend,  in  future, 
recruiting  for  that  service,  on  the  scheme  pro- 
jected in  Ireland,  and  at  a  limited  bounty. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Windham's  mili- 
tary project,  which  encountered  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
but  which  in  its  essential  particulars,  passed 
through  the  respective  stages  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  new  ministry,  in  the  measures  of 
finance,  which  they  pursued  during  this  session 
of  parliament,  were  satisfied  with  following  the 
systems,  and  executing  the  plans  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  office :  and  unless  in  shewing 
greater  vigilance  and  anxiety  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  abuses,  they  seemed  to  be 
unambitious  of  any  higher  distinction,  in  this 
important  branch  of  their  public  duty.  The 
period  of  the  year  when  they  came  into  office 
obliged  them,  indeed,  to  adopt  in  most  instances, 
the  estimates  prepared  by  the  former  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  raising  the  ways  and  means  for 
the  current  year,  they  adhered  scrupulously  to 
the  principles  laid  down  and  followed  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  which  some  persons,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  urged  them  strongly  to 
encroach  upon,  they  determined  religiously  to 
respect.  The  system  of  war  taxes,  on  the  plan 
of  raising  within  the  year  a  great  part  of  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  public  service,  they 
embraced  with  zeal,  and  carried  to  an  extent 
before  unexampled.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
object,  so  meritorious  in  itself,  and  so  beneficial 
to  ihe  country,  they  had  recourse  to  a  measure 
of  taxation,  which  bore  peculiarly  hard  on  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  on  those  industrious 
classes  of  society,  which  are  removed  by  one  de- 
gree only  from  indigence  ;  and  as  the  popularity 
of  one  branch  of  the  administration,  lay  chiefly 
among  persons  of  that  description,  the  coaduct 
of  ministers  in  this  particular,  excited  a  degree 
of  odium  proportioned  to  the  former  affection 
and  regard  entertained  towards  them.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  in  candour  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
during  this  session  of  parliament,  and  to  the 
vigorous  measures  taken  to  render  them  effec- 
tual, that  ministers  were  enabled  at  a  future 
period  to  hold  out  to  the  country  the  consolatory 
assurance,  that  on  the  scale  on  which  they  had 
determined  to  conduct  tho  v.ur,  no  additional 
taxes  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
contest,  to  whatever  period  it  might  be  prolonged. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  opened  the 
budget,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  the  per- 
spicuity of  its  statements,  and  the  clearness  of 


its  arrangement.     After  submitting  to  the  house  BOOK  III 

a  variety  of  financial  details,  his  lordship  pro 

ceeded    to    slate,    that   the  beneficial  effects  of  Ciup.VIlI. 
raising  Ihe  supplies  within  the  year  were  strongly  "-""v— *> 
exemplified    by  the  fact,    that    during    the  last 
war,  the  average  increase  of  the  national  debt 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five   millions  a 
year,  while  the  average  annual  increase  in  the 

E  resent  war,  was  at  the  rate  of  only  twelve  mil- 
ons — a  difference  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
system  of  war  taxes,  which  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  the  last  war  till  near  its  close.  Last 
year,  the  war  taxes  had  been  estimated  at  four- 
teen millions  and  a  half,  and  they  had  actually 
produced  more  than  thirteen  millions.  In  the 
current  year,  it  was  intended  to  raise  them  to 
nineteen  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  five  mil- 
lions were  to  be  raised  by  making  the  property 
tax  more  productive,  and  one  million  additional 
from  the  excise  and  customs.  The  proposition 
he  should  submit  to  the  house  with  respect  to 
the  property  tax,  was  to  raise  that  impost  from 
six  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  and  to  do  away 
the  principal  part  of  the  present  exemptions. 
As  to  the  quantum  of  income  to  be  made  liable 
to  the  tax,  it  was  proposed  that  ten  per  cent, 
should  be  paid  on  all  property  above  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  but  that  a  scale  of  abatements  should  be 
introduced  in  favour  of  small  tradesmen,  and 
small  annuitants,  whose  income  was  less  than 
one  hundred  a  year. 

With  respect  to  the  war  duties  on  the 
customs,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  those  duties, 
with  certain  modifications  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third,  by  which  a  million  a  year  would  be 
produced.  And  in  order  to  cover  the  interest  of 
the  loan,  the  duty  on  wine  was  to  be  made  per- 
manent, and  applied  to  that  purpose  ;  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  per  ton  was  to  be  imposed  on  pig- 
iron  ;  the  duty  .on  tea  was  to  be  equalized  ;  and 
a  tax  on  appraisements  imposed,  by  the  whole 
of  which  taxes  it  was  estimated  that  a  sum  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  would  be  produced  annually.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  his  speech  by  expressing  his 
determination,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  to 
administer  the  government  with  economy,  and 
to  reform  all  abuses  wherever  they  could  be 
detected. 

The  property  tax  bill  encountered  great 
opposition  on  its  way  through  the  house,  not 
so  much  from  the  late  ministers,  who  now  occu- 
pied the  benches  of  opposition,  as  from  inde- 
pendent members  of  parliament,  who  disliked 
the  harshness  and  rigour  of  the  proposed  enact- 
ments, and  disapproved  of  such  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  present  heavy  burthens  of  the 
people.  Several  modifications  and  alleviations 
of  the  tax  were  accordingly  proposed,  to  some 
of  which  the  ministers  acceded,  but  the  greater 
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BOOK  III  part  of  them  were  rejected  on  account  of  their 

tendency  to    diminish  the  product,    and  impair 

CIIAP.VIH.  the  efficacy  of  the  measure.  In  the  course  of 
these  dehates,  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  candidly  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  tax,  nor  to 
any  of  its  principles  or  operations  ;  he  was  sen- 
sible that  the  objections  against  it  were  just  and 
innumerable ;  hut  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
reluctantly  obliged  to  resort  to  this  source  of 
revenue,  under  the  pressure  of  existing  circum- 
stances, which  they  had  at  least  the  consolation 
to  reflect  they  had  had  no  share  in  producing. 

The  proposed  tax  on  iron  was  abandoned 
after  a  strenuous  opposition  ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  a 
tax  was  proposed  on  private  brewers ;  but  this 
obnoxious  impost  was  at  length  withdrawn  from 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  the  interest 
of  the  loan  was  provided  for  by  an  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  assessed  taxes.  In  consi- 
deration of  the  severe  pressure  of  the  taxes  on 
persons  who  had  large  families,  a  bill  was  pas- 
sed, granting  to  parents  an  allowance  of  four 
•per  centum  out  of  their  assessed  taxes  for  each 
of  their  children  above  two,  maintained  at  their 
own  expense,  provided  the  total  amount  of  their 
assessment  was  under  forty  pounds  a  year. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  a  series  of  abuses  connected  with  the 
revenue  department  of  the  state.  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  an  act  for  regulating  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  regulating  the  office 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dnndas,  now  Lord  Melville,  for 
regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
In  bringing  forward  this  bill,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
announced  his  intention  of  extending  the  same 
principle  to  the  post-office,  the  excise-office,  cus- 
tom-house, and  other  public  offices  to  which  it 
was  applicable,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the 
practice  of  public  officers  deriving  profit  from  the 
use  of  the  money  confided  to  their  care.  During 
this  session,  acts  were  accordingly  passed  through 
their  respective  stages  for  effecting  these  neces- 
sary and  salutary  reforms,  and  an  act  was  also 
passed  for  abolishing  the  fees  of  the  custom-house 
officers  of  the  port  of  London,  and  regulating  the 
attendance  of  the  officers  of  that  establishment. 
In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  reform,  the  mode 
of  auditing  the  public  accounts  was  next  brought 
by  his  majesty's  government  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament.  It  appeared,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfection  of  the  provisions 
established  for  that  purpose,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  unaudited  accounts, 
amounting  when  the  present  ministers  came  into 
office,  to  the  enormous  sura  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  millions  sterling.  Not  a  single  ac- 
count in  the  army  pay-office  had  been  audited 


since  the  year  1782.  The  store  accounts  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  over,  without  examination 
during  the  same  period.  The  navy  accounts 
were  left  greatly  in  arrear.  None  of  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war  were  audited,  and  those  relating 
to  the  expeditions  to  Holland  and  Egypt,  and  to 
the  treaties  of  subsidy  with  foreign  powers,  had 
never  yet  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  audi- 
tors. To  obviate  these  evils  the  number  of 
auditors  was  increased,  and  effectual  regula- 
tions adopted,  not  merely  to  submit  the  accounts 
thus  in  arrear  to  a  prompt  and  complete  examin- 
ation, but  also  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
dangerous  and  reprehensible  omissions  in  future. 

No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration reflected  a  brighter  lustre  on  their 
characters  than  the  measures  which  they  adopted 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade.  After  the  eloquent  harangues  in  which 
former  ministers  had  indulged  against  this 
iniquitous  and  inhuman  traffic,  whilst  the  trade 
so  reprobated  continued  to  flourish  and  increase, 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  at  length  the 
consolation  to  behold  a  ministry  whose  conduct 
corresponded  with  their  professions,  and  whose 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  enabled  them  to 
effect,  in  a  few  months,  a  great  public  duty, 
which  the  labours  of  eighteen  years  had  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ministry,  the 
attorney-general,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  cabinet,  brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  which 
passed  both  houses  without  any  formidable  oppo- 
sition, and  afterwards  received  the  royal  assent. 
This  bill  prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves 
from  the  British  colonies  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1807,  and  prohibited  all  subjects  of  this  country, 
residing  either  at  home  or  in  our  foreign  settle- 
ments, from  being  in  any  way  concerned  in,  or 
accessary  to  the  supply  of  foreign  countries  with 
slaves  after  that  period.  The  zeal  of  the  new 
government  did  not  stop  here  :  another  bill  was 
s.oon  after  brought  into  parliament,  which  passed 
without  opposition,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  increase  of  the  British  slave  trade  in  all  its 
branches.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all 
British  vessels  were  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties  from  engaging  iu  the  African  slave 
trade,  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in 
that  traffic  before  the  1st  of  August,  1806,  or 
contracted  for,  to  be  employed  in  it  before  the 
10th  of  June  in  that  year.  This  act  was  limited 
in  its  duration  to  the  term  of  two  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the**session  of  parliament  then 
sitting  :  but  happily  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
long  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  every 
provision  for  the  limitation,  or  regulation  of 
tiiis  traffic  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  total 
and  formal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
next  measure  brought  forward  by  ministers  upon 
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this  subject  was  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  with  which  that  great  statesman  closed  his 
parliamentary  career.  On  this  occasion, 

Bin.  SECRETARY  Fox  rose,  and  after  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  his 
strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  said — "  So  fully  am  I  impressed 
with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity  of  attain- 
ing the  object  of  the  motion  of  this  night,  that  if, 
during  the  almost  forty  years  1  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  I  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that  only,  I 
should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and  could  retire 
from  public  life  with  comfort,  and  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  does  not  remain  yet  to  be  argued,  that  to 
carry  men  by  violence  away  to  slavery,  in  dis- 
tant countries,  '  is  not  a  traffic  in  the  labour  of 
man,  but  of  man  himself.'  I  will  not  now  en- 
ter, for  it  would  be  unnecessary,  into  that  ex- 
ploded argument,  that  we  did  not  make  the 
negroes  slaves,  but  found  them  already  in  that 
state,  and  condemned  to  it  for  crimes.  The 
nature  of  the  crimes  themselves  (witchcraft  in 
general)  is  a  manifest  pretext,  and  a  mockery 
of  all  human  reason.  But,  supposing  them  eveu 
to  be  real  crimes,  and  suck  as  men  should  be 
condemned  for,  can  there  be  any  thing  more 
degrading  to  sense,  or  disgusting  to  humanity, 
than  to  tiiink  it  honourable  or  just  in  Great 
Britain,  annually  to  send  out  ships,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  purposes  of  African  police  ?  It 
has,  I  am  told,  been  asserted  by  an  authority  in 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  that  the  trade 
is  in  itself  so  good  a  one,  that  if  it  were,  not 
found  already  subsisting,  it  would  be  right  to 
create  it.  I  shall  certainly  not  compare  the 
authority  just  alluded  to  with  that  of  my  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  :  nor  shall  I  com- 
pare it  with  the  authority  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  now  no  more  (Mr.  Pitt)  :  but  on  the 
ground  of  authority,  I  think  all  the  weight  is  on 
the  side  of  humanity. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  what  has  been  its  uniform,  j 
consistent,  and  unchangeable  opinion  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  we  should 
blush  to  have  it  stated,  that  not  one  step  has  yet 
been  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  the  trade. 
If,  then,  we  have  never  ceased  to  express  our 
reprobation  of  this  traffic,  surely  the  house  must 
think  itself  bound,  liy  its  cimractcr,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  its  proceedings,  still  to  condemn  it. 
The  first  time  this  measure  was  proposed,  on 
the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Wil- 
berforce) which  was  in  the  year  1791,  it  was, 
after  a  long  and  warm  discussion,  rejected.  In 
the  following  year,  after  the  question  had  been, 
during  the  interval,  hotter  considered,  there  ap- 
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peared  to   be  a  very  strong  disposition  to  adopt   BOOK  III 

the  proposition  in  its  utmost  extent  ;  but  in  the 

committee,   the   question    for   gradual   abolition 

was  carried.     On   that  occasion,  Lord  Melville, 

who  was  the  leader  and  proposer  of  the  gradual 

abolition,  could  not  venture  to  push  the  period 

longer  than  eight  years,  or  the  year  1800,  when 

the  trade  was  to  be  totally  abolished.     Yet  we 

are  now  in  the  year  1806,  and  while  surrounding 

nations  are  reproaching  us  with  neglect,  not  a 

single   step    has  been    taken  towards  this  just, 

humane,  and  politic  measure.     Denmark,  much 

to  its  honour,  has  abolished  the  trade  ;  and  Eng- 

land, I  trust,  is  preparing  to  follow  her  example. 

I  own,  that  when  I  began  to  consider   the  sub- 

ject, early  in  the  present  session,  I  was  sanguine 

enough  to  hope  that  the  total  abolition  might  be 

carried   this   year  ;    but    the   present  advanced 

period  now  precludes  that  expectation,  and  no 

alternative   remains  but  to  resort  to  the  measure 

I  am  now  about  to  propose.     The  motion  which 

I   shall  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 

house  will  not  mention  any  limitation,  either  as 

to  the  time  or  manner  of  abolishing  the  trade. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  hints  thrown  out,  that 

it  would  be  advisable  to   adopt  some  plan  that 

must  inevitably  lead  to  an  abolition  ;  but  after 

eighteen  years  of  close  attention  to  the  subject,  I 

cannot  think  any  course  so  effectual  as  a  direct 

law  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade. 

"  In  answer  to  the  stale  argument  of  the 
ruin  this  measure  will  bring  upon  the  West 
India  islands,  I  would  refer  gentlemen  to  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  and  convincing  speech 
that  ever  was,  I  believe,  delivered  in  this  or  any 
other  assembly,  by  a  consummate  master  of  elo- 
quence (Mr.  Burke),  and  of  which,  I  believe, 
there  remains  in  -some  publications  a  report  that 
will  convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  substance 
of  that  speech  ;  but  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and 
the  manner,  are  not  to  be  described  —  "  O  .'  si 
ilium  vidisse,  si  ilium  audivisse  .'"  If  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house  could  but  have  heard  and  seen 
the  great  orator  in  the  delivery  of  that  speech, 
on  that  day,  there  would  not  now  be  one  who 
could  for  a  moment  longer  suppose  that  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  could  injuriously 
affect  the  interests  of  the  West  India  colonies. 
I  am  aware  that  a  calculation  was  once  made, 
and  pretty  generally  circulated,  by  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the 
islands  put  an  end  to,  the  stock  of  slaves  could 
not  be  kept  up  ;  and  if  I  recollect  right,  the  cal- 
culation was  made  with  reference  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  ar- 
gument, the  experiment  has  already  been  tried 
In  North  America,  in  those  states  where  the 
trade  has  been  abolished  ;  and  the  effect  of  it 
shows,  that  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
negroes  is  nearly  equal  t»  that  of  the  whites.  As 
~6  R 
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I5OOK  III  that  is  the  part  of  the  world  where  population 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other,  and  as 
we  know  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
population  of  whites  has  doubled,  and  that  of 
negroes  very  nearly  so,  without  importation,  it 
aflbrds,  I  will  not  say  a  damning,  but  a  blessed 
proof,  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course 
would  ultimately  produce  gradual  emancipation, 
and  an  increasing  population,  and  that  it  would 
enable  the  negroes  to  acquire  property  as  the 
reward  of  long  servitude  ;  and  thereby  place 
these  islands  in  a  state  of  safety  beyond  any- 
thing that  could  be  effected  by  fleets  and  armies." 
Mr.  Fox  in  conclusion  moved  the  following  re- 
solutiou  :  — 

"  That  this  house,  conceiving  the  African  Slave  Trade 
to  be  contrary  to  (he  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
sound  policy,  will,  with  all  possible  expedition,  proceed  to 
take  effectual  measures  fov  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such 
manner,  and  at  such  period  ,.  as  they  may  deem  advisable." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Tarleton, 
Mr.  Gascoyne,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  William 
Young,  Mr.  George  Rose,  and  Mr.  Manning  ; 
and  supported  by  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Mr. 
Francis,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
Mr.  Barbara,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Windham.  On  a 
division  of  the  house,  there  appeared  for  Mr. 
Fox's  motion,  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  against 
it,  fifteen,  leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  ninety-nine  voices. 

The  resolution  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  a  conference  demanded,  "  upon  a  matter,  in 
which  the  reputation  of  the  country,  for  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested :"  and  after  this  conference,  the  lords 
adopted  the  same  resolution'  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Grenville,  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  to 
twenty  voices. 

The  last  step  taken  in  this  work  of  mercy, 
during  the  present  session,  was  a  joint  address 
from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  the  king, 
"  beseeching  his  majesty  to  take  sueli  measures 
as  might  appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining,  by 
negotiation,  the  concurrence  and  concert  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
adopted  for  that  purpose." 

By  the  concurrent  operation  of  these  mea- 
sures, a  stop  was  not  only  put  to  the  future  in- 
crease of  the  slave  trade,  and  a  pledge  given  by 
both  houses  of  parliament  for  the  total  abolition, 
of  that  iniquitous  traffic,  with  all  practicable  dis- 
patch ;  but  a  trade  was  abolished,  which,  up  to 
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this  time,  had  carried  over  yearly  about  forty 
thousand  Africans  from  their  peaceful  homes, 
through  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  to  perpetual  bondage  and  wretched- 
ness in  the  West  India  plantations ;  and  an 
end  put  to  the  murders,  tortures,  and  plunder, 
which  were  daily  and  hourly  desolating  the 
continent  of  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  so  enor- 
mous a  demand  for  human  beings. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville  was 
the  only  remaining  subject  of  general  import- 
ance that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. The  house  of  commons,  after  a  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
had  deliberately  resolved  to  engage  in  the  most 
solemn  and  important  part  of  its  functions — the 
exercise  of  its  power  of  impeachment  against 
this  noblemaa.  Managers  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  ;*  Westminster-Hall  was 
fitted  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  solemnity  ; 
and  the  house  of  peers  made  various  arrange- 
ments which  tended  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and  to  rescue  the  proceedings  by  im- 
peachment from  that  censure  and  disgrace  which 
they  had  incurred  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
On  this  occasion,  Westminster-Hall  presented  a 
concentration  of  all  that  was  distinguished  by 
elevated  rank  or  authority,  by  transcendent 
genius,  high  honour,  or  brilliant  services.  As 
a  tribunal  of  justice,  it  contained  one  of  the 
sublimest  of  all  possible  spectacles,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  and  mighty  people,  charg- 
ing with  delinquency  one  of  the  most  eminent 
servants  of  the  crown,  before  judges  abound- 
ing in  all  the  means  of  human  estimation,  with 
no  restraint  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  accu- 
sation or  defence,  but  what  was  due  at  once  to 
order  and  justice. 

On  Monday,  the  29th  of  April,  the  court 
was  opened  with  the  usual  forms  and  solemnities, 
after  which  a  master  in  chancery  read  aloud  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  Melville, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :• — 

1st.  That  Lord  Melville,  while  treasurer  of  the  navv, 
did,  previously  to  the  10th  of  January,  1786,  take  and  re- 
<  cho  out  of  the  money  intrusted  to  him  from  his  majesty's 
c\«  lii'(|iHT,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  and  fraudulently  and  ille- 
gally convert  ihe  same  to  his  own  use,  or  to  some  other  cor- 
rupt and  illegal  purposes;  and  on  the  llth  of  June,  IWO.j, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  did  refuse  to  account  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  said  sum  ; 

'Jd.  That,  after  the  fussing  of  the  act  of  parliament 
in  the  23th  year  nf  his  majesty's  reign,  intitled  "  an  act 
for  better  regulating;  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
naiy,"  Lord  Melville,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that 


*  The  managers  were,  Mr.  \Vhitbread,  Mr.  Fo\,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Marsham, 
Wr.  Giles,  Lord  Folkstone,  Mr.  Raine,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Oreevy,  Mr  Holland,  Mr.  Calcraft,  Lord  Porchesler,  Lord 
Arch.  Hamilton,  Mr.  VVm.  Wynne,  Mr.  Jekyll,  Mr.  Morris,  Lord  Temple,  Serjeant  Best,  and  Lord  Kobert  Speucer. 
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act,  «liil  permit  Alexander  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  illegally 
to  draw  from  the  Bank  of  England,  fur  otiier  imrpo.se* 
than  for  immediate  Application  to  navy  services,  .large 
sums  (if  money,  which  had  been  issneil  to  the  hunt  on 
account  of  Tjord  Melville,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  anil 
place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Coiitts  anil  t..'o.  his 
private  bankers,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his  sole 
controul  and  disposition  ; 

3d.  That  not  only  did  Lord  Melville  permit  Trotter 
to  place,  as  aforesaid,  the  public  money  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Coutts  and  Co.  his  private  bankers,  hut  to  apply 
the  same  for  purposes  of  private  profit  and  emolument, 
whereby  the  same  money  was  exposed  to  great  risk  of  loss, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  controul  and  disposition  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  ; 

4th.  That  part  of  the  money  so  taken  by  Trotter  from 
the  bank,  was,  by  permission  of  Lord  Melville,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mark  Snrott  and  others,  and  applied  for  pur- 
poses of  private  profit  and  emolument ; 

5th.  That  Lord  Melville  himself  did,  after  the  10th  of 
January,  1786,  take  and  receive  from  the  public  money 
issued  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  sum  of  10,000i.  and 
fraudulently  and  illegally  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use, 
or  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  purpose  : 

6th.  That  Lord  Melville  received  advances  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  Trotter,  out  of  the  public  money  so 
obtained  by  him  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  his  private 
bankers,  which  advances  were  entered  in  an  account  cur- 
rent kept  between  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  and  preserved 
till  February,  1803,  when,  by  mutual  agreement,  dated  the 
18th  and  23d  of  February  of  that  year,  it  was  destroyed, 
with  all  the  vouchers  and  other  memorandums  relative 
thereto,  for  the  purposas  of  fraudulently  concealing  these 
transactions  ; 

7th.  That,  in  particular,  Lord  Melville  received  from 
Trotter  the  sum  of  22,<XK)/.  out  of  the  public  money,  and 
that  the  accounts  relative  thereto  have  been  burned  and  de- 
stroyed for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  ; 

8th.  That  among  other  advances  of  money  as  afore- 
said, Lord  Melville  received  from  Trotter  the  sum  of  22,000^. 
for  which  he  paid  interest ; 

9th.  That  Trotter  acted  as  agent  to  Lord  Melville 
without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  generally  in  advance  for  him  to  the  amount  of  from 
10,000/.  to  20,000^.  out  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands  ; 
that  Lord  Melville  was  aware,  that  Trotter  had  no  means 
of  making  him  such  advances,  except  from  the  public 
money  of  which  he  had  illegally  possessed  himself;  and 
that  Trotter  was  induced  to  act  gratuitously  as  Lord  Mel- 
ville's agent,  and  to  make  these  advances,  in  consideration 
of  Lord  Melville's  connivance  at  his  free  use  and  uncon- 
trolled application  of  the  public  money  to  his  own  private 
profit  and  emolument; 

10th.  That  Lord  Melville,  between  August  19th,  1782, 
and  January  1st,  1806,  did  take  and  receive  from  the 
monies  issued  to  him  out  of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  divers  large  sums  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  27,000^.  or  thereabouts,  and  fraudulently  and  illegally 
convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  some  other  comipt  and 
illegal  purposes. 

In  reply  to  these  changes,  the  averment  of 
Lord  Melville  stated,  "  That  he  was  not  guilty 
of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him,  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  the  same  before  a  tribunal  composed  of 
bis  peers." 


The  charges  and  answers  having  been  con-  COOK  HI 
eluded,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  addressed  the  - 
court  in    an  elaborate   speech,    which   occupied  Ciup.YHF. 
upwards   of  three    hours    in    the   delivery,   and 
which     embraced    the    topics    so    successfully 
enforced  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  8th  of 
April,  in   the  preceding  year,  when   the    tenth 
report  of  the  Commissioners   of  Naval  Inquiry 
was  first  brought  under  the  consideration  of  that 
assembly.* 

The  charges,  though  multiplied  into  ten, 
were  in  substance  only  three  in  number : — 

First — That  before  the  tenth  of  January, 
1786,  Lord  Melville  had,  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  him  by  the  warrant,  ap- 
pointing1 him  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  applied  to  his  private  use  and  profit  divers 
sums  of  public  money,  intrusted  to  him  in  that 
capacity. 

Second — That  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  in  1785,  for  the  better  regulating1  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had,  in  breach 
and  violation  of  that  act,  permitted  Trotter,  his 
paymaster,  illegally  to  take  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  other  than  immediate  application  to 
naval  purposes,  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
monies  issued  to  the  bank  on  account  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  placed  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  his  private  banker,  in  his  own  name, 
and  subject  to  his  sole  controul  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Third — That  he  had  fraudulently  and  cor- 
ruptly permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  money, 
so  abstracted  illegally  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, to  purposes  of  private  use  and  emolu- 
ment, and  had  himself  fraudulently  and  cor- 
ruptly derived  profit  therefrom. 

On  the  first  of  these  charges,  comprehend- 
ing the  first  and  tenth  articles  of  impeachment, 
it  was  proved  in  evidence  by  the  commons  ;  that 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1782,  the  house  of  com- 
mons resolved,  "  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  from  henceforward,  the  paymaster  of 
his  majesty's  forces,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  for  the  time  being,  shall  not  apply  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  intrusted  to  them,  for 
any  purpose  of  advantage  or  interest  to  them- 
selves, either  directly  or  indirectly  ;"  That  the 
warrant  appointing  Lord  Melville  to  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  August,  1782,  granted 
to  him  an  additional  salary  of  <£-2,32l  6s.  Of/,  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  wages,  fees,  and  other 
profits  and  emoluments,  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
former  treasurers  of  the  navy  :  and  that  Lord 
Melville  himself  declared  before  the  naval  com- 
missioners, that  he  considered  the  said  additional 
salary  to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  profit 


*  See  Book  III.  Chap,  V.  page  473. 
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HI  and  ciuokimcnt;  that  soon  after  Lord  Melville's 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
Cnu>  \  III  vi/  in  August,  1782,  there  was  a  considerable 
N— —^~  ditfereiice  between  the  balance  of  public  money 
1800  charged  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  actual  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  at  the  bank  ;*  and 
though  it  did  not  appear  in  evidence,  that  the 
whole  of  this  dinvrence  was  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  public  money  to  the  private  use 
and  profit  of  Lord  Melville,  yet  it  was  satisfac- 
torily shown,  that  certain  payments  were  made 
to  his  private  use  out  of  the  public  money 
intrusted  to  him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  soon 
after  his  acceptance  of  that  office.  Thus  it  was 
shewn,  that  particular  bank  notes,  issued  from 
the  exchequer  in  the  month  of  November,  1782, 
and  clearly  identified,  were  paid  in  discharge 
of  the  private  debts  of  Lord  Melville.  It  was 
also  proved  that,  in  May,  1783,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference amounting  to  the  sum  of  .£23,000  :  which 
difference,  before  the  end  of  July,  1783,  was 
reduced  to  <£7,COO,  in  consequence  of  various 
payments  made  into  the  bank  on  account  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  by  Messrs.  Muir  and 
Atkinson,  and  other  private  persons, from  which  it 
was  apparent,  that  the  money  so  re-paid  had  been 
used  for  some  private  purpose,  and  applied  to  pri- 
vate profit  and  advantage.  It  was  also  shown  in 
evidence,  that  before  the  end  of  March,  1785, 
during  the  second  treasurership  of  Lord  Melville, 
certain  drafts  were  drawn  under  the  authority  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  produce  of  which 
was  not  applied  to  any  public  purpose,  but  to  the 
discharge  of  part  of  the  debt  due  on  the  trea- 
surer's own  account.  All  these  facts  were  con- 
firmed, by  the  proof  adduced  by  the  commons,  by 
whom  it  was  further  shewn,  that  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  Lord  Melville  confessed,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1806,  to  Mr.  Trotter,  who 
succeeded  Douglas  a*  paymaster  of  the  navy, 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  public  in  the  sum  of 
,£10,000. 

On  the  second  of  these  charges,  contained 
in  the  second  article  of  impeachment,  it  was,  in 
the  first  place,  shown  by  the  commons,  that, 
subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Melville, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  in- 
titled,  "  an  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy  ;"  whereby  it  is, 
among  other  things,  enacted,  "  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  July,  1785,  the  monies  to  be 
issued  unto  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the 
bank,  unless  for  navy  services."  It  was  proved, 
that,  in  direct  breach  and  violation  of  the  said 
statute,  Lord  Melville  gave  permission  to  Trotter, 


his  paymaster,  to  draw  from  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  other  purposes  than  for  immediate  ap- 
plication to  navy  services,  sums  of  money  issued 
to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
to  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  his  private 
banker  ;t  that  Trotter,  in  consequence  of  this 
permission,  did  draw  from  the  bank  of  England 
large  sums  of  public  money,  and  place  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  his  private  bankers,  in  his  own 
name,  and  at  his  own  disposal,  and  beyond  the 
coutroul  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

And  on  the  third  of  these  charges,  comprehend- 
ing the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  articles  of  impeachment,  it  was  proved  by 
the  commons,  that  Trotter  applied  to  his  private 
use  and  emolument  the  public  money  taken  ille- 
gally from  the  bank  of  England,  and  placed  in 
the  hand  of  his  private  banker,  and  derived 
great  profit  therefrom  ;t  and  that  Lord  Melville 
connived  at  such  illegal  proceeding,  and  did  not 
prohibit  him  so  to  do.  It  further  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  Trotter,  by  desire  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, opened  an  account,  called  the  chest  ac- 
count, in  which  he  debited  Lord  Melville  with 
<£  10,000,  being  the  sum  of  money  for  which  Lord 
Melville,  by  his  own  confession,  was  indebted 
to  the  public,  when  Trotter  first  became  pay- 
master under  him  ;  that  various  advances  were 
made,  at  subsequent  periods,  on  the  same 
account,  in  consequence  of  requisitions  from 
Lord  Melville  to  Trotter,  with  which  requisi- 
tions Trotter  invariably  complied  ;t  that  no 
interest  was  ever  charged  to  Lord  Melville,  or 
paid  by  him,  on  these  advances  ;t  that  Trotter 
always  considered  Lord  Melville  to  be  imme- 
diately indebted  to  the  public  in  this  chest 
account  ;  and  Lord  Melville  understood  and 
knew  himself  to  be  so  indebted ;  that  Trotter 
having  advanced  to  Lord  Melville,  in  1797, 
the  sum  of  =£10,000,  in  order  to  pay  his  instal- 
'  ments  on  his  subscription  to  the  loyalty  loan  ; 
and  having,  in  the  first  instance,  debited  Lord 
Melville  lor  that  sura  in  another  account  kept 
between  them,  intitled  their  account  current, 
did  afterwards,  for  their  own  greater  security, 
transfer  the  same  to  the  chest  account,  and  did 
present  a  copy  of  the  said  account,  bearing  on 
the  face  of  it  a  statement  of  the  above  trans- 
action, to  Lord  Melville;  by  whom  it  was  regu- 
larly, duly,  and  formally  settled  and  signed, 
and  to  whom  the  original  book,  or  a  duplicate 
thereof,  so  settled  *ul  signed,  was  delivered  ; 
and  that,  at  subsequent  periods,  Trotter  present- 
ed other  statements  and  duplicates  of  the  said 
accounts,  containing  the  same  charge,  which 
Lord  Melville  did,  in  like  manner,  settle  and 
sign.f  It  was  further  proved,  that  notwith- 


»  Documentary  Eutlcnce. 
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standing,  Lord  Melville  must  have  known  from 
this  transaction,  that'  the  money  advanced  to 
liim  by  Trotter,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  the  loyalty  loan,  was  public 
money,  he  permitted  the  dividends  accruing  on 
that  stock,  to  be  carried  to  his  credit  in  his 
account  current  with  Trotter,  till  May,  1800, 
when,  by  a  paper  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he 
authorised  Mark  Sprott  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  produce 
carried  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Melville,  in  his 
account  with  Messrs.  Thomas  Coutts  and  Co. 
his  bankers.  It  was  also  shewn  in  evidence, 
that  there  was  an  account  between  Lord  Melville 
and  Trotter,  called  their  account  current,  which 
was  opened  within  less  than  three  months  after  the 
appointment  of  Trotter  to  th«  office  of  pay- 
master, in  January,  1786,  and  was  not  finally 
closed  till  May,  1800,  when  Lord  Melville  left 
the  navy  pay-office :  that  during  the  interval  it 
had  been  frequently  balanced  and  signed  by  both 
parties  and  duplicates  exchanged  :  that  no  inter- 
est was  ever  charged  on  either  side  in  this  ac- 
count, though  the  balance  upon  it  against  Lord 
Melville  was  generally  from  .£10,000  to 
.£20,000  ;  and  that  large  sums  of  money  were 
advanced  by  Trotter,  and  placed  to  this  account, 
derived  from  the  public  money  illegally  drawn 
by  him  from  the  bank,  on  the  pretence  of  navy 
services,  and  placed,  by  permission  of  Lord 
Melville,  in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker.  It 
was  further  proved,  that  when  Trotter  was  made 
paymaster  of  the  navy,  in  1786,  he  was  unable 
to  make  advances  of  money  to  Lord  Melville 
from  his  private  fortune,  which  did  not  exceed, 
at  that  time,  .£1,000  or  ,£2,000  ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, within  three  months  after  his  nomination 
to  the  office  of  paymaster,  he  advanced  .£4,000 
to  Lord  Melville,  without  interest,*  his  pecuni- 
ary circumstances  being  perfectly  known  to 
Lord  Melville,  when  he  accepted  of  that  loan. 
It  was  also  shewn,  that  while  Lord  Melville  was 
thus  receiving  advances  of  money  without  inter- 
est, from  Trotter,  his  attention  must  have  been 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  transactions  of  that  per- 
sonage, in  regard  to  public  money,  by  a  very  sin- 
gular conversation  which  took  place  between  him- 
self and  Trotter,  in  1789,  wherein  Trotter  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  to  him,  Lord  Melville, 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  holding  his 
place  by  the  authority  of  a  warrant,  which  strictly 
prohibited  him  from  deriving  any  emolument 
from  the  public  money  in  his  possession,  to  lay 
out  the  public  money  for  his,  Lord  Melville's, 
private  interest  and  advantage  ;  but  though  this 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  noble 
lord,*  it  appeared  that  his  lordship  did  not 
then,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  make  any 


inquiry  into  the  amount  of  public  money  in  the  BOOK  III 
hands  of  Trotter,  nor  into  the  uses  to  which  it  - 
was  applied,  or  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed ;  CHAP.VIH 
instead  of  which,  he  continued  to  accept  advances  Vy-*"v-*-' 
of  money  from  Trotter,  without  paying  interest  1806 
for  them,  or  even  inquiring  from  what  source  the 
money  was  derived.  With  respect  to  the  account 
current  between  Lord  Melville  and  Trotter,  it 
further  appeared,  that  the  first  item  of  that 
account,  consisting  of  a  loan  of  =£"4,000  advanc- 
ed by  Trotter  to  Lord  Melville,  was  supplied 
from  the  fund  intrusted  to  Trotter  for  the  pay- 
ment of  exchequer  fees,  and  that,  in  the  bond 
given  by  Lord  Melville  for  that  sum,  there  was 
an  engagement  to  pay  interest  for  the  same.  It 
was  also  proved,  that  on  September  4th,  179-2, 
tho  sum  of  <£8,000  was  drawn  by  Trotter  from 
the  bauk,  on  pretence  of  navy  services ;  out  of 
which  the  sum  of  .£4057.  10s.  was  employed  the 
same  day  in  the  purchase  of  ,£2,000,  East  India 
stock,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Lord  Melville, 
according  to  his  express  desire  and  request : 
and  that  no  interest  was  charged  to  Lord 
Melville  for  the  purchase  money  of  the  said 
East  India  stock,  though  the  dividends  were 
carried  to  his  credit,  and  the  stock  itself  ulti- 
mately disposed  of  for  his  benefit,  in  May,  1800. 
Lastly,  it  was  proved,  that  in  May,  1800,  when 
Lord  Melville  quitted  the  navy  pay-office,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sum  of 
,£50,000  or  thereabouts,  to  make  good  that 
part  of  the  deficiency  in  his  account  at  the  bank, 
which  arose  from  public  money,  applied  to  his 
own  profit  and  advantage :  and  it  further  appear- 
ed in  evidence,  that  the  sum  total  of  public  money 
advanced  by  Trotter  to  Lord  Melville,  and 
enjoyed  without  interest  by  Lord  Melville, 
amounted,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
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On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  several  wit- 
nesses were  called  to  establish  the  fact  that  Lord 
Melville  refrained  from  receiving  the  salaries, 
fees,  and  profits,  of  his  office  of  third  secretary 
of  state,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and 
that  a  saving  had  hereby  accrued  to  the  public  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  the  charges  against 
Lord  Melville,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Plorner, 
counsel  for  kis  lordship,  that,  independent  of 
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KOOKIII  the  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  HI.  which  was  pos- 

terior  to  the  commission  of  the  supposed  offences 

<  MAP.  VIII  ciiarge(\  in  these  articles,  and  independent  of  the 
warrant,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  was  not  re- 
strained, either  by  common  or  statute  law,  or  hy 
the  nature  of  his  official  duty  or  trust,  from 
making'  a  temporary  use  of  the  public  money 
intrusted  to  him,  before  it  was  wanted  for  the 
public  service ;  provided  it  was  at  all  times 
ready,  when  called  for,  to  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  destined.  With  respect  to  the 
warrant,  the  learned  counsellor  admitted,  that  it 
precluded  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  from  making 
profit  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands  ;  but  he 
argued,  that  the  breach  of  this  engagement,  had 
it  been  committed  by  Lord  Melville  (which  he 
denied),  did  not  amount  to  a  public  crime  or 
offence,  and  though  it  might  subject  him  to  civil 
consequences,  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  a 
criminal  charge  against  him. 

This  doctrine  was  impugned,  in  a  very  able 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, who  contended  that  a  breach  of 
duty,  which,  between  individuals,  created  nothing 
but  a  civil  remedy,  was,  in  a  public  accountant, 
an  indictable  offence.*  The  duty  of  every  officer 
appointed  by  the  king  was  a  public  duty,  which 
the  law  would  vindicate  by  criminal  proceedings. 
The  office  hold  by  the  defendant  prescribed  a 
course  of  public  duty  which,  if  he  infringed,  he  was 
liable  to  have  an  indictment  or  information  filed 
against  him  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

In  answer  to  the  second  charge  and  article 
•f  impeachment,  Mr.  Plomer  and  Mr.  Adam 
contended,  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  act  of 
the  25th  Geo.  III.  for  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
to  draw  from  the  bank  of  England  money  in- 
trusted to  him  for  navy  services,  and  to  place  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker,  or  any 
other  place  of  deposit,  which  he  thought  safe  and 
eligible,  till  it  should  be  wanted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  drawn,  provided  always  it  was 
drawn  from  the  bank  by  drafts,  specifying  the 
heads  of  service  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  as 
prescribed  by  the  act.  In  the  course  of  this  ar- 
gument, the  learned  counsel  entered  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  act,  from  which,  after  making 
a  distinction  between  "  the  original  and  primary 
place  of  deposit,  and  the  sole,  ultimate,  and  con- 
tinuing deposit,"  they  concluded,  that  the  act 
regulated  in  what  manner  the  money  wanted  for 
navy  services  should  be  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, and  paid  into  the  bank,  and  prescribed  the 
form  to  be  used  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in 
drawing  it  from  the  bank  ;  but  that,  with  respect 
to  its  subsequent  custody,  the  act  was  totally 
silent,  and  contained  no  restriction  whatever, 
which  could  prevent  the  treasurer  from  placing 


it,  till  wanted,  wherever  he  pleased.  They  also 
contended,  that  from  the  number  and  minuteness 
of  the  payments  made  at  the  navy  pay-office,  the 
business  of  that  department  could  not  go  on 
unless  there  were  some  other  place  of  deposit  for 
the  public  money  intrusted  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  besides  the  bank  of  England. 

This  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament 
was  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  attorney-general. 
The  act  was  a  remedial  law,  intended  to  take 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  the  custody  of  the 
public  money,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  that  custody,  except  only  where 
it  was  inevitable.  But,  admitting  the  exposition 
given  of  the  act  by  the  learned  counsel,  so  ab- 
surdly was  it  contrived,  that  though  it  employed 
the  utmost  care  and  precaution,  and  providing1 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  public  money  from 
the  exchequer  to  the  bank,  the  moment  the  money 
arrived  at  the  bank,  it  was  as  much  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  treasurer,  as  if  the  act  had  never 
existed.  He  might  draw  it  out  without  re- 
straint or  limitation,  provided  only  he  put  into 
the  form  of  his  draft,  "  for  navy  services."  The 
attorney-general  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  act  was  violated,  unless  the  money 
drawn  from  the  bank  was  bona  fide  drawn  for 
immediate  application  to  navy  services,  and  that 
the  treasurer  was  not  justified  for  defeating 
the  principal  and  main  object  of  the  act,  by  his 
adherence  in  his  drafts  to  the  literal  form  of 
words  it  prescribed.  He  did  not  deny,  on  the 
part  of  the  commons,  that  the  treasurer  might 
draw  small  sums  from  the  bank,  to  supply  the 
daily  wants  of  his  sub-accomptants,  and  carry  on 
the  daily  business  of  the  navy  pay-orlice,  but  he 
was  not  to  withdraw  large  sums  on  that  pre- 
tence, in  order  to  lodge  them  in  a  place  of  cus- 
tody, different  from  that  provided  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature. 

In  answer  to  the  third  charge,  comprehend- 
ing the  remaining  articles  of  impeachment,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  began  by  stating,  that 
the  charge  against  Lord  Melville  was  not  a 
charge  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  omitting  to  keep 
a  vigilant  and  superintending  eye  over  the  con- 
duct of  his  paymaster,  whereby  the  latter  was 
enabled  to  commit  the  offences  proved  isi  evi- 
dence ;  but  that  he,  wilfully,  knowingly,  illegally, 
and  fraudulently,  connived  at,  and  permitted,  and 
authorised  all  that  was  done.  This  charge,  the 
learned  counsel  contended,  was  directly,  posi- 
tively, clearly,  and  satisfactorily  disproved  by  the 
evidence  brought  in  support  of  it.  Trotter, 
though  he  had  every  possible  motive  to  extenuate 
his  own  offences,  by  dividing  the  guilt  of  them 
with  his  patron,  had  declared  upon  oath,  that  all 
the  acts  charged  against  Lord  Melville  were  hist 
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own  unauthorised  acts,  and  committed  without 
the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  that  noble  lord. 
But  it'  the  evidence  of  Trotter  were  rejected  as 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  whole  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  fell  to  the  ground ;  for  it  could 
scarcely  be  argued  that  his  evidence  was  to  be 
believed  when  it  made  against  Lord  Melville, 
and  disregarded  when  it  made  in  his  favour. 

It  was  contended  by  the  managers  in  reply, 
that  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  into  this — 
Did  Mr.  Trotter  remove  and  use  the  public 
money  with  the  permission  of  Lord  Melville  ?  If 
so,  his  lordship  was  guilty  of  connivance.  Mr. 
Trotter,  indeed,  had  in  his  evidence  made  the  act 
exclusively  his  own,*  but  their  lordships  would 
decide  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  possible  that  Lord  Melville  should 
not  have  participated  in  that  act. 

As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Melville  giving  up  the  salary  and 
profits  of  his  office  as  third  secretary  of  state,  it 
was  entitled  to  no  consideration.  He  could  not 
do  otherwise.  An  act  of  parliament  existed,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  servant  of  the  crown  could  re- 
ceive more  than  six  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  as  Lord  Melville's  places  amounted  to  con- 
siderably more  than  that  sum,  he  could  not  take 
credit  to  himself  for  not  receiving  what  he  had 
not  the  power  to  receive.  But  he  might  have 
relinquished  one  of  his  offices,  had  he  not  known, 
from  experience,  that  four  thousand  a  year,  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  better  than  four  thou- 
sand a  year  as  secretary  of  state. 

After  the  managers  had  closed  their  reply, 
and  the  lords  had  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of 
parliament,  some  conversation  took  place  in  the 
house  of  peers  upon  the  day  to  be  fixed  for  dis- 
cussing the  charges,  and  as  the  evidence,  which 
was  very  voluminous,  was  not  printed,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
this  business  for  ten  days,  and  accordingly  the 
further  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  deferred  till 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  May.  on  which  day  the 
Jords  were  ordered  to  be  summoned. 

In  the  commons,  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the 
managers  was  made  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick.  This  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Newport,  was  agreed  to 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  speaker 
then,  calling  on  the  managers,  who  stood  up  in 
their  several  placet-,  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  This  bouse,  upon  the  result  of  grave 
and  important  inquiries  into  the  administration  of  the  public 
expenditure,  come  to  the  resolution  of  entering-  upon  the 
most  solemn  of  all  its  functions  ;  and  of  resorting  to  that 
transcendent  power,  by  which  it  can  bring  to  judgment  all 
misdeeds  done  by  the  highest  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
most  effectually  avenge  all  inroads  made,  or  attempted  to 
lie  made,  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  conduct 
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and  management  of  that  power  it  delegated  to  you  ;  to  pre-  BOOK  III 
pare  and  arrange  the  proofs  of  complex  and  intricate  facts  ;  ____^_ 
ami  to  make  good  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  mis-  QHAP  VIII 
demeanours  against  a  noble  person,  whose  elevated  and 
splendid  situation  in  the  state,  rendered  his  actions  of 
signal  example,  fur  good  or  for  evil,  to  all  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  public  treasure.  Throughout  the  progress 
of  the  trial  so  undertaken,  we  have  seen,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  its  proceedings  conducted  with  an  exemplary 
diligence  and  dispatch,  which  have  rescued  impeachments 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  they  had  nearly  fallen,  and 
have  restored  them  to  their  ancient  strength  and  honour. 
Upon  your  part,  we  have  also  witnessed  that  unwearied 
industry,  and  singular  sagacity,  with  which  you  have 
pursued  and  established  the  proofs :  that  boldness,  so 
properly  belonging  to  the  commons,  with  which  you  have 
maintained  the  charge  ;  and  that  powerful  display  of  argu- 
ment, and  learned  eloquence,  which  have  spread  the  light 
of  day  over  dark,  secret,  and  criminal  transactions.  The 
issue  of  the  whole  is  now  with  the  lords  ;  and  whether  that 
be  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  it  rests  with  a  tribunal, 
which,  so  far  as  depends  upon  human  institutions,  promises 
the  fairest  hope  of  ultimate  justice.  Hut,  be  that  issue 
what  it  may,  your  part  is  accomplished.  In  the  discharge 
of  your  duty  you  have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the 
commons  ;  you  have  obtained  the  high  reward  of  their  ap- 
probation and  thanks,  and,  in  obedience  with  their  com- 
mands, I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  with  their  resolution : 
'  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  the  members 
'  who  were  appointed  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
'  Lord  Melville,  for  their  faithful  management  in  their 
'  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them."  " 

At  the  appointed  period  the  members  of  the 
house  of  peers  assembled  in  their  chamber  of 
parliament,  and  much  time  was  occupied  in  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  trial,  during  which  the 
doors  were  closed  to  all  except  the  members  of 
that  house.  The  assistance  of  the  judges,  on 
certain  points  of  law,  was  resorted  to,  and  after 
a  variety  of  animated  and  protracted  debates, 
their  lordships  proceeded,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
to  deliver  their  verdict.  The  lord  cliancellor,  in- 
terrogating  each  peer  by  name,  put  the  question, 
"  Is  Henry  Viscount  Melville  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?"  to  which  the  answer  of  "  guilty,"  or 
"  not  guilty,"  "upon  my  honour,"  was  given 
by  each  member,  placing  at  the  same  time  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast.  The  lord  chancellor, 
after  casting  up  the  votes,  addressed  the  defend- 
ant and  said : — 

"  HENHY  VISCOUNT  MELVII.I.E,  I  am  to  acquainl 
"  your  lordship  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the  articles  of 
"  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  by  the  commons, 
"for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  of  all  things 
"  contained  therein." 

The  lords  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber, 
when  a  correct  copy  of  the  verdict,  as  delivered 
by  each  peer,  was  inscribed  on  their  journals,  and 
exhibited  the  following  result : — 
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HOOK  III           The  result  of  this  trial,  in  which  the  public  Talleyrand. f     The  French    minister,  in  a  res- 

— had  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  disappointed  the  pectful  reply  to  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  intro- 

CHAI-.VHI.  general   expectations   of  the   people.     It   must,  duce,  unofficially,  an  extract  from  the  emperor's 

V-»~Y-*"--/  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  charge  of  fraudu-  speech  to  the  legislative  body,  expressive  of  his 

180B       ient  an(|  corrupt  participation  in  the  profit  made  wish  for  peace  with  England,  and  liis  readiness 

of  the   public  money   by   Mr.  Trotter,  was   not  to  uegociate,  without  a  moment's  delay,  agreeably 

established  against  Lord  Melville  by  any  very  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  But  while  this  Mr.  Fox  considered  this  communication  as 
fact  is  conceded,  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  his  a  distinct  overture,  and  proceeded  to  answer  it 
lordship  were  obliged  to  confess,*  that  he  had  in  that  frank  and  direct  style  which  is  the  cha- 
been  guilty  of  "culpable  negligence"'  in  the  dis-  racteristic  of  all  his  public  dispatches.  He  ob- 
eharge  of  his  duty — that  he  had  given  to  his  pay-  jected  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  basis  of  Amiens  ; 
master  a  degree  of  "  criminal  indulgence,"  and  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  it  had  been  inter- 
that,  had  these  been  the  charges  exhibited  against  preted  ;  and  the  delay,  which  the  explanations  on 
him  by  the  commons,  the  noble  lord  must  have  the  meaning  of  it  would  unavoidably  occasion, 
been  pronounced  guilty  by  the  august  tribunal  to  even  if  no  other  objection  should  exist.  "  The 
whom  the  decision  on  his  case  was  confided.  true  basis  of  such  a  negociation,"  he  observed, 
The  new  ministry,  after  taking  a  clear  and  "  -between  two  great  powers,  equally  despising 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  every  idea  of  chicane,  would  be  the  reciprocal 
appear  to  have  formed  the  resolution  of  directing  recognition  of  the  following  principle  ;  viz.  that 
their  views  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  peace  with  the  object  of  both  parties  should  be  a  peace,  lion- 
France.  About  ten  days  after  Mr  Fox  came  into  Durable  for  both,  and  for  their  respective  allies  ; 
office,  a  project  for  assassinating  the  French  Em-  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  «* 
peror  was  communicated  by  a  foreigner  to  the  far  as  in  their  power,  the  future  tranquillity  of 
English  foreign  secretary,  who  immediately  trans-  Europe. "|  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  im- 
initted  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  to  M.  possibility  of  treating,  much  less  of  concluding 

•  Lord  Eldan's  Speech  on  the  Impeaclunent  of  Lord  Melville. 

t  LETTER  FROM  MR.  SECRETARY  FOX  TO  M.  TALLEYRAND. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

"  Downing- Street,  20M.  Feb.  1806. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  to  communicate  to  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  very  extraordinary  circumttance  which 
is  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  shortest  way  will  be  to  relate  to  you  the  fact  simply  a»  it  happened. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  informed  me,  that  lie  was  just  arrived  at  Gravesend  without  a  passport,  requesting  me  at  the 
same  time  to  send  him  one,  as  he  had  very  lately  left  Paris,  and  had  something  to  communicate  to  me  which  would  give  me 
satisfaction.  I  sent  for  him — he  came  to  my  house  the  following  day — 1  received  him  alone  in  my  closet ;  when,  after  some  unim- 
portant conversation,  this  villain  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  crowned  heads  to  put  to 
death  the  ruler  of  France ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  house  had  been  hired  at  Passy,  from  which  this  detestable  project  could  be 
carried  into  effect  with  certainty,  and  without  risk.  I  did  not  perfectly  understand  if  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  common  musket,  or  by 
firt  -«rms  upon  a  new  principle. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  you.  Sir,  who  know  me,  that  my  confusion  was  extreme,  in  thus  finding  myself  led  into 
a  conversation  with  an  avowed  assassin ;  I  instantly  ordereil  him  to  leave  me,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  the  police  officer  who 
accompanied  him,  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.  After  having  more  attentively  reflected  upon  what  I  had  done, 
I  saw  my  error  in  having  suffered  him  to  depart  without  previously  having  informed  you  of  the  circumstances,  and  I  ordered  him  to 
be  detained. 

"  It  is  probable  that  all  this  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  wretch  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  to  make  himself  of  con- 
sequence, by  promising,  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  would  afford  me  satisfaction.  At  all  events,  I  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  yon 
with  what  had  happened,  before  I  sent  him  away.  Our  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  detain  him  long ;  but  he  shall  not  be  sent  away 
till  after  you  shall  have  had  full  time  to  take  precautions  against  his  attempts,  supposing  him  still  to  entertain  bad  designs;  and 
when  he  goes,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  him  landed  at  a  sea-port  as  remote  as  possible  from  France.  He  calls  himself  here  Guillet 
de  la  Gevrilliere,  but  I  think  it  is  a  false  name  which  he  has  assumed.  At  his  first  entrance,  I  did  him  the  honour  to  believe  him 
to  be  a  spy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  attachment, 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  lervant, 
(Signed)  "C.J.  FOX." 

LETTER  FROM  M.  TALLEYRAND  TO  MR.  SECRETARY  FOX. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

"  Paris,  5rA  March,  180C. 

"'SIS, 

"  I  have  laid  your  excellency's  letter  before  his  majesty.  His  first  words,  after  having  read  it,  were,  "  I  recognize  here  the 
principles  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  actuated.  Thank  him  on  my  part."  I  will  not  allow  myself,  Sir,  to 
add  any  tiling  to  the  expressions  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty.  I  only  request  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

(Signed)  "  CH.  MAU.  TALLEYRAND." 

$  Mr.  Fox'*  Dispatch,  dated  Maroh  26,  180€. 
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nny  treaty,  unless  in  concert  with  Russia,  hut 
suggested  the  practicability  of  some  previous  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  points,  and  some  provi- 
sional arrangements,  while  they  were  waiting  for 
the  actual  intervention  of  that  power. 

A  correspondence  of  some  length  ensued,  in 
which,  as  M.  Talleyrand  observed,  there  is  a 
character  of  openness  and  precision,  that  had 
not  hitherto  been  seen  in  the  communications  be- 
tween the  two  courts.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
sisted iu  the  admission  of  Russia  into  the  nego- 
ciatiou.  M.  Talleyrand  endeavoured  with  much 
ingenuity  to  represent  that  power  as  interposing 
its  authority  between  two  nations  fully  competent 
to  adjust  their  own  differences,  but  Sir.  Fox  in- 
sisted on  her  being  a  party  in  the  question  as  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  were  inse- 
parably connected  with  her  own.  To  bring  the 
discussion  to  a  point,  Mr.  Fox  stated  explicitly, 
that  his  majesty  was  willing  to  negociate  con- 
jointly with  Russia,  but  would  not  consent  to 
negociate  separately.  To  this  proposal  M.  Tal- 
leyrand re-urged  the  former  objections,  and  the 
first  overture  maybe  said  to  have  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  England  not  to 
negociate  separately,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
France  to  admit  the  intervention  of  Russia. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  Lord^farr- 
mouth,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  had 
been  among  the  detained  in  France,  arrived  in 
London,  and  communicated  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  witli  M.  Talleyrand,  which  had 
passed  at  the  desire  of  that  minister,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying,  through  a  secret  and  confi- 
dential channel,  tjie  sentiments  and  views  of 
France,  and  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on  which 
peace  might  be  restored  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  terms  sketched  out  in  the  conversa- 
tion seemed  so  favourable  that  the  English 
cabinet  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  M.  Talley- 
rand their  disposition  to  commence  a  negociation 
on  the  basis  contained  in  them. 

As  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  adhere  to 
her  original  offers,  not  only  occasioned  the  first 
departure  from  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  in  which 
'the  former  correspondence  had  been  conducted, 
but  was  the  real  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  negociation,  the  substance  of  those  overtures 
necessarily  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  transaction. 

It  appears  that  three  specific  offers  were 
held  out  as  inducements  to  Great  Britain  to 
treat ;  viz.  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  the  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  as  a  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  uti  possidetis — the  state  of  actual  pos- 
session—and a  facility  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
form  of  treating,  which,  without  establishing  a 
congress,  or  recognizing  the  claim  of  a  joint 
negociation,  would  not  impair  the  advantages 
(No.  37.) 


which  Great    Britain    and  Russia  might  derive  BOOK  HI 

from  their  close  connection  and  alliance. 

M.  Talleyrand,   in  the  first   interview  with  CHAP. VI [I. 
Lord  Yarmouth,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  not  ^-^ -v»»/ 
only  departed  entirely  from  his  clear  and  explicit       1806 
offer  of  Sicily,  but  indulged  himself  in  vain  allu- 
sions  to   further   demands,   and   in    peremptory 
representations   of  the  necessity  of  negociating 
with    some    persons    duly   authorised    and   iin- 
powered  to  treat.     This  first  deviation  from  the 
original   overtures  was   received   by  the  British 
ministry  as  the  omen  of  the  failure  of  uegociation. 
And,  from  that  period,  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have 
despaired  of  its  successful  issue. 

The   English   cabinet  considered  this  inti- 
mation as  a  departure  from  tljc  principles  aud 
basis  of  the  negociation,  which  had  been  held  out 
to  them  as  inducements  to  treat,  and  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed 
in  the  language  or  sincerity,  of  the  French  ncgo- 
ciators.      The   instructions,   therefore,   to    Lord 
Yarmouth,    were  distinct  and  peremptory.     He 
was  directed  to  insist  generally  on  the  recurrence 
to  the  original  overtures,  and  to  make  the  re- 
admission    of   Sicily  as   the   sine   e/ita  no/i  of  the 
production  of  his   full  powers,  which,  "  to  avoid 
all   pretence   of  cavil,"    were  conveyed  to  him 
without  delay.     In  the  mean  while  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary,  M.  D'Oubril,  who  had  arrived 
in    Paris   on  the   10th  of    July,    had   signed  a 
separate  peace  with  the  French  government.     In 
this  posture  of  affairs,  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  noble- 
man  whose    discernment  and  talents  eminently 
qualified   him  for  the  task,  and  whose  uniform 
disposition  to  a  pacific  system  of  policy  was  a 
strong  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  the  British  ca- 
binet in   their   endeavours  to  obtain  peax:e,  was 
dispatched  to  Paris.       Nor  were  these  the  only 
recommendations  of  his  lordship.     The  health  of 
Mr.  Fox  began  at  this  period  to  decline,  and  the 
nomination  of  his  personal  friend,  and  tried  poli- 
tical adherent,  was  a  pledge  that  the  cabinet  con- 
tinued to  promote  his  views,  and  to  consult  the 
spirit  of  his  policy.    The  first  endeavour  of  Lord 
Lauderdale,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  bring 
back  the  French  government  to  the  basis  of  the 
uti  possidetis,  and  to  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple  to  the  island   of  Sicily.     Lord  Yarmouth, 
after  having  for  that  purpose  concurred  with  his 
colleague,  in  representing  formally  and  officially 
the  substance  and  tendency  of  M.  Talleyrand's 
original  overtures,  lei't  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
negociation    exclusively    in    his    hands.       The 
French  negociators,  (for  M.  Champagny,  minis- 
ter  of  the   interior,    was   soon    appointed   joint 
plenipotentiary  with  General  Clarke,)   never  ac- 
tually  admitted   the   basis   of  the   uti  possidetis, 
after  the   arrival  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  con- 
stantly evaded  the  acknowledgment  of  having  in 
the  first  instance   made   that   proposal.      They 
6  T 
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BOOK  III  contrived  however,  under  various  pretences,  and 
in  one  instance  by  a  delay  in  the  passports,  for 
a  messenger,  to  detain  Lord  Lauderdale  at 
Paris,  till  it  became  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  France,  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg1,  on  the  treaty  which  M. 
D'Oubril  had  carried  thither  for  ratification. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  courier  brought 
the  intelligence  to  Paris,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  refused'  to  ratify  M.  D'Oubril's 
treaty,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  with  great  apparent 
frankness,  informed  the  British  negociator  of  this 
piece  of  intelligence,  the  day  after  its  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  assured  him  that  France  was  now 
prepared  to  make  peace  with  England  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  she  otherwise  would  have 
been  disposed  to  admit ;  but,  as  it  was  soon 
obvious,  that  the  abandonment  of  Russia  was  to 
be  the  price  of  more  favourable  terms,  so  ostenta^ 
tiously  announced  to  Great  Britain,  the  honour- 
able determination  of  our  court  not  to  listen  to 
any  such  projects,  prevented  any  precise  detail  of 
the  concessions  France  was  willing  to  make  for 
the  attainment  of  her  object.  Mr.  Fox  was  now 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  expectations  of  bringing  the  negotiations  to 
a  favourable  issue  were  daily  diminished. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bonaparte  had  left  Paris 
for  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries (General  Clarke),  as  well  as  M. 
Talleyrand,  accompanied  him  on  his  journey, 
M.  Champagny,  who  remained  to  conduct  the 
negociation,  was  neither  authorised  to  relinquish 
the  claims  of  Joseph  upon  Sicily,  nor  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
negociation  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  pass- 
ports. 

The  obvious  policy  of  France,  when  she 
despaired  of  any  separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  was  to  induce  her  to  admit  in  the 
project  of  a  treaty,  such  terms  as  she  foresaw 
would  alienate  the  affections,  and  shake  the  con- 
fidence, of  her  ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
honourable  determination  of  our  cabinet,  and  the 


firm,  but  temperate  conduct  of  our  negociator, 
defeated  this  design,  and  his  earnest  and  peremp- 
tory demand  of  passports  was  at  length  granted, 
though  they  were  accompanied  with  a  uote,  evi- 
dently composed  under  the  immediate  direction, 
of  Bonaparte.  This  paper  insinuates  that  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Fox  had  been  abandoned  by  hia 
colleagues  and  successors ;  that  a  departure 
from  the  basis  laid  down  by  him  had  thrown  the 
first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pacification,  and  that 
to  the  loss  of  that  great  man  alone  was  to  be 
ascribed  the  further  continuance  of  the  calamities 
of  war.  To  these  charges,  Lord  Lauderdale  de- 
livered a  spirited,  manly,  and  convincing  reply. 
Indeed  no  impartial  person  can  peruse  the  early 
part  of  the  negociation,  without  being  persuaded, 
that  if  the  French  had  conducted  themselves 
towards  Mr.  Fox,  as  they  did  towards  his  suc- 
cessors, the  result  must  have  been  precisely  the 
same.  Whether,  if  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox  had  been 
fortunately  preserved,  confidence  in  that  great 
character,  reliance  on  the  stability  and  perman- 
ence of  his  power  at  home,  and  apprehension  of 
the  authority  of  his  name  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  France  in  particular,  might  not  have  in- 
duced Bonaparte  to  relax  in  his  pretensions,  and 
to  revert  to  the  counsels  of  moderation,  which 
seem  to  have  dictated  M.  Talleyrand's  first  cor* 
respondence,  is  mere  matter  of  speculation. 

The  animosity,  so  studiously  excited  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinguished in  this  country  ;  and  an  incident  soon 
occurred,  which  served  to  shew  that  motives  still 
more  inexcusable  contributed  to  the  general  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  a  rupture  of  the  negociation. 
Though  the  grounds  upon  which  the  discussion 
had  broken  off  were  unknown,  the  intelligence  of 
Lord  Lauderdale's  departure  from  Paris  was 
received  at  the  great  commercial  resort,  in  the 
city  of  London,*  with  bursts  of  approbation  ;  and 
shouts  of  applause,  at  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  served  to  shew  with  how 
much  indifference  the  calamities  of  the  world 
can  be  contemplated,  when  they  serve  to  ad-, 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  a  spirit  of  cqnj, 
roercial  cupidity. 


*  Lloyd's  Coffee-House, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BRITISH  HISTORY  :  Last  Sickness  and  Death  of  Mr.  Fox— Memoir— New  Ministerial  Arrange- 
ments— Dissolution  of  Parliament— NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1806:  Annihilation  of  the  French 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Le  Seigle,  by  the  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth — Dispersion  and  Destruction  of  Admiral  Villaumez's  Squadron  by  a 
Tempest— Capture  of  the  Marengo  and  Belle  Poule,  by  the  Squadron  under  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren — Gallant  Achievements  by  the  West  India  Fleet — Capture  of  Four  French  Frigates 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood— Surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  English  Troops,  under 
Sir  David  Baird— Unauthorized  Expedition  against  South  America — Surrender  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  English — Re-  Conquest  of  that  Capital — Insurrection  against  the  Emperor  of 
Hayti,  violent  Death  of  Dessalines,  and  Appointment  of  Christophe  as  his  Successor— 
Differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America— The  Points  stated 
and  discussed. 


THE  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power,  what- 
ver  hopes  it  might  excite  in  a  political  party, 
r  in  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  was  a  circum- 
stance pregnant  to  himself  with  inconvenience 
and  danger.  In  a  life  of  retirement,  which,  com- 
paratively speaking  at  least,  he  might  be  said  to 
enjoy,  before  his  summons  to  power  by  the  death 
of  his  political  rival,  the  consequences  of  his 
youthful  eccentricities  were  capable  of  being 
palliated  by  cautious  attention  and  remedial 
applications.  But  on  his  advance  to  office,  the 
perplexities  of  intrigue,  the  collision  of  claims, 
the  chagrin  of  submitting  to  arrangements  which 
he  most  desired  to  preclude,  but  which  it  seemed 
requisite  to  adopt,  the  prolonged  contest  in  par- 
liament, the  frequent  summonses  to  council,  and 
even  the  very  convivialities  with  'which  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  celebrate  and  cement  a  new 
administration,  were  but  ill  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  that  health,  which  was  now, 
more  than  ever,  desirable ;  but  seemed  also 
more  than  ever  in  danger.  In  a  few  months 
symptoms  appeared  of  an  alarming  nature,  and 
it  was  strongly  apprehended  that  Mr.  Fox  labour- 
ed under  an  incipient  dropsy.  The  business  of 
the  house  of  commons  he  was,  in  consequence  of 
his  impaired  health,  obliged  to  abandon ;  but 
with  this  deduction  from  his  harassing  employ- 
ments, the  remainder  pressed  too  heavily  upon 
him ;  and  whatever  chance  might  have  been 
afforded  by  a  total  abstinence  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  a  recurrence  to  his  rural  retirement  and 
regularity,  this  chance  was  not  afforded,  It  was 
not  long  before  the  most  decided  indications  of 
dropsy  appeared,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
hope  of  continued  life  was  founded  upon  a  long 
succession  of  operations,  which,  in  compara- 
tively vigorous  subjects,  have  sometimes  pre- 
served the  springs  of  life  for  a  series  of  years, 
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but  which  a  broken  constitution  has  seldom,  if  BOOK  III 
ever,  been  capable  of  sustaining.     The  operation 
of  tapping  was  several  times  performed  on  Mr. 
Fox,  producing  that  temporary  relief  which  it 
seldom  fails  to  effect :    but  the  disease  was  too 
formidable   for   effectual   resistance,    and,    in   a 
short  time,  even  for  mitigation.     After  a  series 
of  increasing  languors,  amidst  which  the  fond- 
ness of  affection  would  seem  to  perceive  founda- 
tions  for   hope,  which  medical  skill  could  never 
really  admit ;  this  great  man  closed  his  connec- 
tion with  all  mortal  scenes,  at  Chiswick,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.     The  regret 
occasioned   by   this   event    was   evinced  by  the 
general  feeling  at  the  reception  of  the  intelligence, 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  so  long  expected, 
and   by  that  procession  which  some  time  after 
took  place  on  the  solemn  interment,   The  funeral 
was  performed  at  private  expense,  but  was  attended 
nevertheless  by  the  most  distinguished  nobility, 
vast  numbers  of  the  house  of  commons,  many 
dignitaries   of  the   church,   men  of  genius    and 
talents  from  all  quarters,  a  numerous  body  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  and  gentlemen  deputed 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  in  testimony 
of  their  respect  for  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
and   an    immense    assemblage    of   the    general 
population    of   the    metropolis.       One    general 
sentiment  of  grief  appeared  to  overwhelm   all 
the  distinctions  of  party  politics,  and  the  day 
that  consigned  Fox  to  the  grave,   was   conse-t 
crated  from  all  profane  and  factious  asperity,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  man,  whose  genius,  acquirer 
ments,  and  virtues,  did  honour  to  the  nation  and 
to  tlifi  age,      The  private  character  of  tliis  great 
man    appears    to    have    abounded   in    all  those 
qualities    which    can    conciliate    affection    and 
esteem,      The    independence  of  his  mind  wwj 
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BOOK  III  totally  unmixed  with  any  portion  of  that  surly  where  personal  interest,  in  common  minds,  ap- 

asperity  with  which  it  is  too  frequently  connect-  pears  to  absorh  every  other  sentiment;  procured 

CHAP.   IX.  e(j  .  au(j  wnile  it  excited  respect,  it  did  not  im-  for  him  in  return,  a  degree  of  regard,  which  per- 

pair  attachment.     The  frankness  of  his  manners,  haps  was  scarcely  ever  exceeded  to  any  human 

the  generosity  of   his  feelings,    which,    agree-  individual,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  excelled 

ably  to  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  by   no  one  in  the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the 

were  unalloyed  by  the  smallest  particle  of  gall ;  sublimity  of  his  views,  and  the  comprehension 

the  elevation  of  his  principles  ;    and   that  self-  and  sagacity  of  his  intelligence-* 
oblivion,  which  lie   displayed  in  circumstances,  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 

*  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  born  the  13th  of  January,  1749,  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Henry  Holland,  by  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  to  the  accidental  favours  of  high  rank,  and  of 
titled  relatives,  he  added  the  more  solid  advantages  of  extraordinary  natural  g-enius,  and  strong1  powers  of  mind.  After 
a  short  initiation  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  studied  more  than  ten  hours  a  da}',  during  the  whole  time.  The  uniformity  of  a  college  life  did  not  long- 
agree  with  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  after  some  time  spent  at  the  university,  he  set  out  on  the  usual  tour  of  Europe. 
Though  he  indulged  freely  in  the  dissipations  over  which  his  rank  and  fortune  gave  him  the  command,  yet  he  did  not 
fail  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  which  fitted  him  for  the  most  exalte;!  rank  in  the 
state.  An  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  gaming  table,  which  ran  never  be  passed  over  iu  silence,  nor  spoken  of  without  be- 
coming censure,  was  the  principal  error  of  Mr.  Fox's  youth  ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  lav  isliedaway 
large  sums  of  money,  and  contracted  very  heavy  debts.  His  father,  being  apprised  of  these  excesses,  recalled  his  favourite 
son.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  and  his  first  speech  was  in 
favour  of  ministers,  and  against  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election.  After  sharing  the  favours  of  the  minister  as 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  afterwards  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  following  laconic 
epistle  from  the  premier  : — 

"  Sir, — His  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  treasury  to  he  made  out,  in  which  I  do 
"  not  see  your  name.  (Signed)  "  NORTH." 

At  the  general  election  in  1780,  the  family  borough  of  Midhurst  having  fallen  into  different  hands,  Mr.  Fox, 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  became  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which,  after  a  violent  contest,  he  suc- 
ceeded, though  opposed  by  the  formidable  interest  of  the  Newcastle  family,  and  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown. 
Being  n6w  the  representative  of  a  great  city,  he  appeared  in  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  capacity,  and  acquired  a  consider- 
able increase  of  consequence  to  his  political  character.  During  the  American  war  he  was  a  regular,  consistent,  and  active 
antagonist  of  the  ministry,  and  the  powerful  and  frequent  application  of  his  superior  talents  to  popular  purposes,  obtained  him 
the  title  of  "  The  man  of  the  people."  On  the  removal  of  Lord  North  he  was  raised  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  soon  after  dissolved  the  new  ministry,  and  Mr.  Fox,  after  some  time 
opposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Shelburne,  returned  to  power  by  his  well  known  coalition  with  Lord  North.  This  event 
is  regarded  as  a  stigrna  in  the  political  life  of  Fox,  who  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  had  often  declared,  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  in  the  same  room  with  Lord  North,  but  would  employ  all  his  powers  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  for  the  flagitious- 
ness  of  his  public  crimes.  An  union  bottomed  in  ambition,  and  deprecated  by  every  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  could 
not  long  be  sustained.  The  memorable  India  bill  proved  fatal  to  the  coalition  ministry,  and  produced  their  downfal.  Mr. 
Fox  had  ever  shewn  himself  a  friend  to  peace,  and  on  two  occasions  his  powerful  eloquence  proved  of  tbe  last  importance 
to  the  nation  ;  first,  by  preventing  an  unprofitable  war  with  Russia,  relative  to  the  possession  of  Oc/akow  ;  and  secondly, 
by  arresting  an  armament  against  Spain,  which  had  no  higher  object  than  a  participation  in  the  fur  trade  of  Nootka  Sound. 
On  the.  regency  question  during  the  king's  illness,  in  1788,  Mr.  Fox  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  prince  to  the.  regency, 
while  his  great  political  rival  took  the  constitutional  ground;  but  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign's  health  settled  the  violcut 
and  protracted  discussions  of  this  momentous  question. 

No  sooner  bad  the  French  nation  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  absolute  power,  than  Mr. 
Fox  hailed  the  auspicious  dawn  of  rising  liberty.  At  first,  the  two  great  rival  chiefs,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  united 
cordially  in  Ibis  cause,  and  while  one  presaged  a  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  ;  the  other  gloried  in  beholding  a  mighty  people  rescued  from  the  most  oppressive 
servitude,  and  augured  the  happiest  results  in  fa\our  of  the  human  race.  Soon  they  became  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
-the  most  serious  conflicts  were  the  result  of  their  discussions.  Mr.  Fox  experienced  the  dereliction  of  many  of  his 
associates,  and  among  others  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  man  from  whose  lips  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom.  War  was 
commenced  ;  a  war,  to  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  gave  his  decided  negative  ;  but  Mr.  Tin,  who  was  sup- 
posed at  first  to  engnge  in  the  contest  with  reluctance,  left  no  means  untried  to  secure  the  support  of  parliament.  Titles, 
offices,  and  honours,  were  distributed  with  no  sparing  hand  ;  the  opposition  benches  were  nearly  deserted,  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  left,  almost  alone,  to  contend  with  a  host  of  foes.  Finding  his  efforts  without  effect,  he  determined  to  secede 
from  parliament,  and  evinced  a  wish  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life  ;  but  the 'entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  occur, 
rcnce  of  a  new  train  of  events,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  design.  In  18(1;?,  lie  returned  to  liis  pariiamcntiiry  duty, 
and  the  death  of  his  great  political  rival,  in  the  beginning  of  18(Xi,  brought  him,  after  an  interval  of  two  am!  twenty 
years,  into  his  former  office  of  secretary  of  state  lor  foreign  affairs.  Aware  that  he  had  but  a  sbort  space  before 
him,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  contented,  if  he  could  but  previously  obtain  a  peace — an  honourable  peace,  for  Britain  ; 
remove  all  legal  disabilities  arising  out  of  religion,  in  order  to  unite  more  closely  the  interests  of  Ireland  with  those  of 
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on  whom  the  duty  of  suggesting  the  new  minis- 
terial arrangements  naturally  devolved,  recom- 
mended to  his  majesty  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Howick  to  the  foreign  office,  in  the  situation  of 
his  departed  friend  ;  Mr.  Grenville  to  be  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Howick; 
Mr.  Tierney  to  be  president  of  the  board  of 
controul,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  had 
succeeded  to  that  office,  with  a  seat  iu  the 
cabinet,  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Minto  to  the 
government  of  Bengal ;  Lord  Sidmouth  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency  of  the  council,  from  which 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  account  of  bad  health,  was 
desirous  to  withdraw  5  and  Lord  Holland  to 
succeed  Lord  Sidmouth,  ae  lord  privy  seal.  In 
all  these  arrangements  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  acquiesce  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  the  only  new  member  brought  into 
the  cabinet  was  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

No  sooner  were  these  changes  completed, 
than  his  majesty,  conceiving  that  an  increased 
portion  of  energy  might  be  procured  to  the  pub- 
lic councils  and  measures,  by  resorting  to  the 
elective  power  of  the  people,  determined  to  dis- 
solve the  existing  parliament.  The  returns  to 
the  new  parliament  were  such  as  to  add  greatly 
to  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  friends  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
whig  party,  which  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
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representation  in  Yorkshire,  in  1784,  recovered  BOOK  III 

one  of  the  seats  for  that  great  and  independent  ~ ~ 

county,  by  the  return  of  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  *•  "AP- 
In  Norfolk,  after  a  hard  fought  contest,  both 
the  members  returned  were  of  that  party.  Mr. 
Roscoe,  distinguished  as  an  author  for  his  elegant 
literature,  and  as  a  man  for  his  knowledge  of 
business  and  respectability  of  character,  came  in 
for  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  his  direct  avowal 
against  the  slave  trade  ;  or  rather  in  consequence 
of  that  avowal,  "  No  slavery,"  being  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  banners.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Tierney,  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  was  rejected 
by  the  electors  of  Southwark,  and  a  member  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition  was  returned  for  the  city 
of  Norwich. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  present  year, 
Ireland  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  under 
the  mild  and  conciliatory  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  towards  its  close,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  the  north,  occasioned 
by  a  banditti,  who,  assuming  the  name  of 
"  Thrashers,"  committed  every  species  of  crime 
and  outrage,  under  the  cover  of  night.  Strong 
applications  were  made  to  the  castle  to  quell 
these  riotous  proceedings  by  the  insurrection 
law.  the  usual  remedy  in  Ireland  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  refused  to 
resort  to  so  violent  a  remedy,  and  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  authority  of 


England  ;  and  lastly,  obtain  a  complete  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  career  of  public 
and  official  business,  before  the  powers  of  his  body  sunk  exhausted  by  the  too  vigorous  exertion  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  im- 
mense pressure  of  public  concerns,  broke  down  a  constitution  which  had  previously  indicated  symptoms  of  decay,  before 
the  mighty  purposes  revolving  in  his  breast  could  be  matured,  and  almost  before  any  one  of  his  wise  and  salutary  plans 
could  be  realized. 

"  To  an  extraordinary  natural  capacity,  improved  and  embellished  by  liberal  education ;  and  to  a  quickness 
of  apprehension,  which  instantly  seized  every  object  that  was  presented  to  it,  this  great  man  added  a  memory  richly 
stored  with  science  and  literature,  and  well  fraught  with  historical  and  political  knowledge.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  history  and  constitution  of  his  country.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  strength,  the  policy,  the 
separate  and  relative  interests  and  views  of  those  states  which  once  constituted  what  has  not  been  improperly  called  the 
great  republic  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  he  was  ignorant  of  nothing  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  consummate 
statesman."  As  a  public  speaker,  his  manner  was  not  graceful,  but  it  was  peculiarly  animated  and  impressive.  '  His 
merit  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  did  not  consist  in  the  length,  variety,  or  roundness  of  his  periods  ;  but  in  the  truth 
and  vigour  of  his  conceptions  ;  in  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  information,  in  the  retentive  powers  of  his  memory  ;  in 
the  faculty  of  spreading  out  his  matter  so  clearly  to  the  grasp  of  his  own  mind,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  fail  in  the  utmost  clearness  and  distinctness  to  others  ;  and  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  his  invention,  which  spon- 
taneously brought  forth  his  ideas  at  the  moment,  in  every  possible  shape  by  which  the  understanding  might  sit  in  the 
most  accurate  judgment  upon  them."*  His  eloquence  was  plain,  nervous,  energetic,  and  vehement:  it  simplified 
what  was  complicated,  it  unravelled  what  was  entangled ;  it  cast  light  on  what  was  obscure,  and  through  the 
understanding  it  forced  its  way  to  the  heart.  And  to  crown  all,  this  powerful  eloquence  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice  ;  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  ;  and  in  vindicating  the  rights,  the  freedom,  and  .the 
happiness  of  mankind.  If,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  ocra,  peace  ever  had  a  steady,  a  disinterested  advo- 
cate, it  was  in  CHARLES  JAMES  Fox.  Peace  was  his  constant  aim,  his  ardent  hope,  his  living  counsel,  and  his  dying 
prayer.  Resignation  to  providence  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  departure  out  of  this  life 
was  unruffled  by  remorse  ;  he  had  sacrificed  every  tiling  that  was  personal  to  his  country's  good  ;  and  his  dying  moment^ 
were  blessed  with  the  reflection  that  his  last  effort  had  been  conformable  to  the  divine  religion  he  professed — to  give 
peace  to  the  world.  Cheered  by  the  approving  smiles  of  heaven,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  and  "  I  die  happy,"-f 
was  one  of  the  last  sentences  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  expiring  patrioj. 

•  Lord  Erskine's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Pox. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  latter  years  of  Mr,  Fox,  by  J.  B.  Trotter,  bis  Private  Secretary. 
(No.  37.)  6  U 
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BOOK  III  government,  he  succeeded  effectually  in  repress- 
ing and  putting  a  stop  to  these  alarming 
excesses. 

The  British  navy  maintained  during  the 
present  year  its  accustomed  superiority.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  closely  blockaded  by 
Lord  Collingwood,  off  Cadiz.  Admiral  Russel 
was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  watching  the 
Dutch  ports  ;  and  fleets  of  British  cruisers  were 
exercising  the  most  indefatigable  vigilance  and 
activity  off  the  port  of  Brest.  In  the  Downs  the 
light  squadrons  employed  on  that  station  kept  a 
scrutinizing  eye  over  the  port  of  Boulogne,  from 
which  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy  did  not  venture 
to  move  beyond  the  batteries,  under  a  well- 
founded  apprehension  of  inevitable  destruction. 
From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  enemy  were  blockaded  in  their  harbours,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  British  squadrons 
riding  before  them  in  perpetual  triumph.  With 
all  the  vigilance  which  it  was  possible  to  exercise 
in  prosecuting  the  system  of  blockade,  oppor- 
tunities would  inevitably  occur,  of  which  the 
enemy  availed  themselves,  for  sending  out  their 
remaining  vessels  of  war,  for  the  succour  of  their 
colonies,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  British  trade. 
At  the  close  oTf  the  preceding  year,  Admiral 
Villaumez,  accompanied  by  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  the  French  Emperor,  availed 
himself  of  one  of  these  opportunities  to  escape 
from  port  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  num- 
ber of  frigates.  After  continuing  in  company 
for  ten  days,  the  fleet  separated  into  two  different 
squadrons,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  five  ships 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Le  Seigle,  steered  for 
St.  Domingo,  and  having  arrived  at  that  port, 
disembarked  a  body  of  troops,  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth, 
with  a  British  fleet  under  his  command,  consist- 
ing of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates, 
discovered  the  French  squadron  to  windward  of 
Ocoa  bay.  The  enemy,  sensible  of  his  inferi- 
ority, endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape,  but  by 
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Guns. 

Superb,  Vice-admiral  Duckworth,  > 74 

Northumberland,  Rear-admiral  Cochrane,  74 

Spencer,  74 

Agamemnon,  64 

Canopus,  Rear-admiral  Louis,  84 

Donegal 74 

Atlas, 74 
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the  judicious  manojuvres  of  the  British  admiral, 
tliis  intention  was  frustrated.  The  French,  not- 
withstanding their  inferior  strength,  fought  with 
great  gallantry  ;  but  after  an  engagement  of  two 
hours,  Admiral  Le  Seigle  ran  his  ship,  the 
Imperiale,  on  shore,  and  was  followed  by  the 
captain  of  the  Diomede.  The  other  three  ships 
of  the  line  struck  to  his  majesty's  arms,  and 
were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
conquerors,  but  the  smaller  vessels  had  sufficient 
good  fortune  to  effect  their  escape.*  The 
Imperiale  and  the  Diomede  were  after  the  en- 
gagement both  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet ; 
and  the  complete  annihilation  of  this  formidable 
force  served  "  to  add  another  sprig  of  laurel  to 
our  naval  history,"t  and  procured  for  Admiral 
Duckworth,  his  officers  and  crews,  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  other  squadron  of  Villaumez,  amount- 
ing to  six  sail  of  the  line,  with  three  frigates, 
was  originally  destined  for  the  Cape'  of  Good 
Hope,  but  having  been  informed  of  the  capture 
of  that  settlement  by  the  English,  they  steered 
first  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  afterwards  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral 
Cochrane,  the  English  admiral  upon  the  wind- 
ward station,  who  had  at  that  time  only  four  sail 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  discovered  the 
enemy  near  Barbadoes,  but  contented  himself 
with  watching  his  motions,  not  considering  it  safe 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  such  a  disparity 
of  force.  Nor  was  it  necessary  ;  for  the  ruin  of 
this  hostile  fleet  was  soon  after  accomplished  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  A  gale  of  wind,  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  ever  experienced,  sepa- 
rated the  ships  of  the  enemy,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  the  French  admiral  reached  the 
Havannah  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  Impe- 
tueux  made  for  the  coast  of  North  America,  and 
was  followed  into  the  Chesapeak  by  his  majesty's 
ships  the  Bellisle  and  Bellona,  where  she  was 
run  ashore,  and  burnt  by  the  crew  of  the  Melam- 
pus.  Of  the  remaining  vessels,  two  were 
eventually  destroyed  by  the  English  on  the  same 
coast ;  but  the  Castor,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  foundered  at  sea,  reached  the  port  of  Brest 
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Guns. 


L'Imperiale,    Admiral  Le  Seigle,  120  (destroyed) 

L" Alexander,  Captain  Garreau,  84  (taken) 

Le  Diomede,  Henry,   84  (destroyed) 

Le  Brave,        Conde,    ....i 74  (taken) 

Le  Jupiter,      Laignel 74  (taken) 
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FRIGATES. — La  Felicite,  La  Comete. 

.       CORVETTE  La  Diligence. 
FRIGATES. — Acasta,     Magicienne,     Kingfisher,     and 

Epervier. 

t  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth's  Dispatches,  dated  at  Sea,    Feb.  7th,  1806. 


(escaped) 
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in  the  middle  of  October.  Prince  Jerome, 
whose  appearance  in  a  British  port  was  antici- 
pated with  confidence,  with  the  good  fortune 
which  appears  characteristic  to  the  sea  voyages 
of  his  family,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  a  French 
harbour. 

The  French  admiral  Linois  had  long  carried 
on  a  predatory  warfare  in  the  Indian  seas,  unmo- 
lested and  undismayed.  His  successes  were  a 
theme  of  exultation  to  the  enemy,  and  excited 
feelings  of  depression  and  apprehension  in  this 
country,  such  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  will 
ever  occur  in  a  mercantile  community.  The  Isle 
of  France  had  been  the  grand  depot  of  the  plun- 
der he  had  collected,  whence,  in  different  bottoms, 
it  had  been  transferred  to  France.  Thither  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Marengo,  of  eighty  guns,  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  men ;  and  the 
Belle  Poule,  of  forty  eighteen-pounders,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;  were  this  year 
bending  their  course,  having  completed  their 
levies  on  British  property,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  splendid  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  their 
toil.  These  hopes,  however,  were  fatally  inter- 
cepted by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  with  one  of  the 
•squadrons  which  had  been  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  March,  at  day-light,  the  French  ships 
were  seen  to  windward,  when,  after  a  running 
fight  of  about  three  hours,  the  Marengo  was 
obliged  to  strike  to  the  British  flag,  and  her 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Belle 
Poule.  This  event,  so  mortifying  to  the  hopes  of 
the  French  admiral,  diffused  general  satisfaction 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the  catastrophe 
of  the  French  expedition  to  the  east  afforded 
some  atonement  for  the  depredations  committed 
by  Admiral  Linois  upon  British  commerce. 

An  action  which  requires  honourable  men- 
tion in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  exertions 
by  sea,  was  performed  by  a  part  of  the  Jamaica 
fleet.  Eleven  of  these  merchant  vessels  being 
on  their  passage,  and  destitute  of  convoy,  were 
attacked  by  a  French  privateer,  which  they  twice 
beat  off  Having  received  intelligence  soon  after, 
that  three  other  privateers  were  in  pursuit  of 
them,  they  provided  for  their  arrival  by  consti- 
tuting Captain  M'Farlan,  the  master  of  one  of 
the  ships,  their  commodore,  and  by  sending  de- 
tachments of  men  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  new  appointment  with  effect.  The 
privateers  soon  after  arrived,  but  after  an  hour's 
warm  fighting,  they  thought  proper  to  retire 
from  the  conflict,  leaving  these  heroic  traders  to 
pursue  their  voyage  without  further  molestation. 

Five  large  -frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with 
troops  on  board  for  the  West  Indies,  having  escaped 
from  Rocheford,  on  the  24th  of  .September,  were  on 
the  following  day  met  at  sea  by  a  British  squadron 


under  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  after  BOOK  III 

a  running  fight  of  several  hours,    four  of   the 

five  frigates  were  compelled  to  strike.     The  loss  CHAP.   IX. 
of  the  English  in  this  action,   amounted  to  only  ^-*-y^' 
nine  killed   and   thirty-two   wounded,  but  their      1806 
gallant     commander    unfortunately    received    a 
severe  wound  in  the  right  arm,  which  rendered 
the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary. 

But  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  instances  of  courage,  enterprise,  and  skill, 
which  distinguished  the  British  navy  during  the 
present  year.  The  capture  of  the  Pomona 
frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  though  defended 
by  a  strong  castle  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun- 
boats, all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  two 
English  frigates,  the  Anson  and  the  Arethusa ; 
the  action  between  the  French  frigate,  the  Sala- 
mander, of  forty-four  guns,  supported  by  bat- 
teries and  troops,  provided  with  musketry  and 
field-pieces  on  the  shore,  and  the  English  ship 
the  Constance,  of  twenty-four  guns,  assisted  by 
a  sloop  of  war  and  a  gun-brig,  in  which  both 
vessels  were  stranded  and  lost,  though  not  till 
after  the  Frenchman  had  been  compelled  to  strike 
his  colours  to  the  English  ;  and  the  boldness  and 
intrepidity  displayed  in  numerous  actions,  in 
which  vessels  were  cut  out  from  under  the  pro- 
tection of  batteries,  or  in  other'  circumstances 
unfavourable  for  attack,  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  those  who  succeeded  in  such  hazard- 
ous enterprises,  and  add  glory,  if  possible,  to  the 
achievements  of  the  British  nnvy. 

An  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  sailed  from  England  in  the  month  of  August, 
1805,  at  the  moment  when  hostilities  were  break- 
out on  the  continent,  and  when,  from  the  plan 
of  operation  concerted  between  the  British 
government  and  its  allies,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  whole  of  our  disposable  force 
would  have  been  employed  in  some  continental 
operation.  The  force  destined  for  this  conquest 
consisted  of  about  five  thousand  land  troops, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  with  a  provisional  naval 
force  commanded  by  Sir  Home  Popham.  Having 
touched  at  San  Salvador  for  refreshment,  the 
expedition  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  26th  of 
November,  and  reached  Table  Bay  on  the  4th  of 
January.  After  a  general  survey  of  the  shore,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  land  the  troops  nearer  to 
Cape  Town  than  Saldanha  and  Lospard's  Bay. 
The  debarkation  was  conducted  witli  perfect 
order,  under  the  protection  of  the  fleet,  and 
although  a  few  sharp-shooters  appeared  on  the 
heights  and  presented  some  annoyance  to  the 
troops,  only  two  persons  were  wounded  by  their 
fire,  and  the  landing  would  have  been  effected  with- 
out any  other  loss,  had  not  one  of  the  boats,  in  the 
ardour  of  the  crew's  zeal  to  be  first  on  shore, 
upset,  by  which  accident  thirty-five  soldiers,  rank 
and  file,  were  drowned.  On  the  morning  of  the 
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BOOK  III  8th,  the  army,  consisting  of  the  25th,  59th,  71st, 
72d,  83d,  and  93d,  regiments,  was  formed  into 
tw°  brigades,  w'th  two  howitzers,  and  six  light- 
field-pieces,  and  moved  forwards  on  the  road 
towards  Cape  Town.  Having  ascended  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Blauberg,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and 
dislodged  the  enemy's  light  troops,  their  main 
body,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Janssens, 
was  discovered,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  in 
motion,  to  anticipate  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops.  The  enemy's  force  was  estimated  at  about 
five  thousand  men,  principally  cavalry,  with 
twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon.  Perceiving  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  British  army,  General  Sir  David  Baird 
formed  his  force  into  two  columns,  the  second 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Ferguson, 
keeping  the  road,  while  the  first  struck  to  the 
right  and  took  the  defile  of  the  mountains. 
Having  effected  these  operations,  the  first  line 
was  formed  with  equal  celerity  and  order,  and 
the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Highland  brigade, 
was  thrown  forward,  and  advanced  with  the 
steadiest  step,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  round  shot, 
grape,  and  musketry.  Nothing,  could  surpass 
or  resist  the  determined  bravery  of  the  British 
troops,  headed  by  their  gallant  leader,  General 
Ferguson  ;  and  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who 
covered  the  plain,  served  only  to  augment  their 
ardour  and  confirm  their  discipline.  For  some 
time  they  received  the  British  force  with  firmness, 
and  maintained  their  position  without  dismay, 
but  in  the  moment  of  charging  the  valour  of  the 
British  troops  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
forced  the  Batavians  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  first  brigade,  composed  of  the  24th, 
59th,  and  83d  regiments,  and  commanded,  in 
the  absence  of  Brigadier-general  Beresford,  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Baird,  was  unavoidably  pre- 
cluded, by  its  situation,  from  any  considerable 
participation  in  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms, 
though  the  flank  companies  of  the  24th  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  in  dis- 
lodging a  number  of  horse  and  riflemen  from  the 
heights  on  the  right  flunk.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  the  advance  and  retarded  the 
success  of  our  army.  A  deep,  heavy,  and  hard 
land,  covered  with  shrubs,  and  scarcely  pervious 
to  light  bodies  of  infantry  ;  and  above  all,  the 
total  privation  of  water,  under  the  effects  of  a 
burning  sun,  had  nearly  exhausted  the  troops 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  Reit  Valley,  where  they  took  up  their  posi- 
tion for  the  night.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  provisions  and  necessaries,  with  which  the 
army  were  supplied  at  their  debarkation,  was 


lost  during  the  action,  and  they  occupied  their 
ground  under  an  apprehension  that  even  the 
great  exertions  of  Sir  Home  Popham  and  the 
navy  could  not  relieve  them  from  starvation. 
In  this  engagement,  so  brilliant  to  the  British 
arms,  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  exceeded  seven 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of 
the  victors  amounted  only  to  fifteen  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded  and 
missing.* 

On  the  9th,  the  army  under  General  Baird 
reached  the  Salt  River,  where  they  proposed  to 
encamp,  but  a  flag  of  truce  having  arrived  from 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Cape  Town, 
with  offers  to  capitulate,  the  articles  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  following  day  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  army.  After  the  battle 
of  the  8th,  the  governor-general,  Janssens,  retired 
with  a  body  of  forces  to  Hottentots  Holland's 
Kloof,  a  pass  leading  to  the  district  of  Zwelleiv- 
dam,  and  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  interior.  But  General  Beresford  having 
been  sent  against  him,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
surrender,  on  terms  by  which  the  conquest  of 
the  colony  was  completed,  and  its  internal  tran- 
quillity secured.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation 
signed  with  General  Beresford  on  the  18th  of 
January,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  whole  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
held  and  exercised  by  the  Batavian  government, 
should  be  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ; 
and  that  in  consideration  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  army  under  General  Janssens,  they  should 
be  embarked,  and  sent  straight  to  Holland,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  government,  and  not 
considered  prisoners  of  war. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  commander 
employed  against  the  Cape,  had  contributed 
materially  to  the  expedition  being  undertaken, 
by  the  intelligence  he  had  communicated  to  his 
majesty's  government  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
that  important  settlement,  and  of  the  probability 
that  it  would  soon  be  reinforced  from  Europe. 
He  had  also,  in  common  with  other  naval  officers, 
been  occasionally  consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville  about  their  designs  on  South 
America,  and  at  their  desire  he  had  conferred 
with  General  Miranda,  on  that  officer's  views 
and  projects  in  that  quarter.  The  result  of  these 
communications  had  been  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Diadem,  of  sixty-four  guns,  in 
December,  1804,  for  the  purpose  "  of  co-operat- 
ing with  General  Miranda,  to  the  extent  of  taking 
advantage  of  any  of  his  proceedings,  which 
might  tend  to  secure  to  the  British  a  position  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  t  But  he  had 
been  afterwards  given  distinctly  to  understand, 


*  Sir   David   Baird's   Dispatches,    dated   Cape  Town,   January    12,    1806. 
f  Lord  Melville's  Evidence  in  Sir  H.  Popham's  Trial,  March  9,  1807. 
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that,  from  deference  to  Russia,  all  projects  of 
that  nature  had  been  for  the  present  abandoned  ; 
and  when  sent  to  reduce  the  Cape,  no  instruc- 
tion, direct  or  implied,  public  or  confidential, 
had  been  given  to  him,  which  could  authorise 
his  leaving  that  colony,  and  employing  the  force 
under  his  command  in  any  service  unconnected 
with  its  conquest  or  preservation.  His  mind, 
however,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
about  schemes  of  conquest  in  South  America,  was, 
sometime  after  the  reduction  of  the  Cape,  again 
turned  to  such  speculations,  in  consequence  of 
information  received  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  on  Rio  Plata,  and  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  the  people  towards 
their  government.  He  was  so  far  influenced  by 
these  considerations,  and  by  the  prospect  of  pub- 
lic and  private  gain  from  the  conquest  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  that,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  an  officer,  he 
determined  on  carrying  off  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  at  the  Cape,  and  attempting  with  it 
some  exploit  in  the  Rio  Plata ;  and  having  per- 
suaded Sir  David  Baird  to  acquiesce  in  his 
plans,  he  obtained  from  that  officer  a  small  body 
of  troops  under  General  Beresford,  to  co-operate 
in  any  enterprise  he  should  attempt. 

Thus  assisted,  he  sailed  from  the  Cape 
about  the  middle  of  April,  leaving  that  settle- 
ment without  an  armed  vessel  to  protect  it  from 
insult,  and  directed  his  course  in  the  first  place 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  had  the  address  to 
procure  from  the  governor  a  small  reinforcement 
to  his  little  army,  which,  after  all,  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  six  hundred  men,  including  ma- 
rines. With  this  very  inadequate  force  for  so 
great  an  enterprise,  he  steered  for  Rio  Plata, 
and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  It  was  now  debated,  whe- 
ther an  attack  should  be  made  on  Buenos  Ayres 
or  Monte  Video,  and  the  former  being  preferred, 
the  troops  were  removed  from  the  line  of  battle 
ships  into  the  transports  and  frigate  that  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  in  which,  after  surmount- 
ing with  great  skill  and  perseverance  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  most  intricate  navigation,  they 
arrived  before  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and  next  day  disembarked  without  re- 
sistance on  Punta  de  Quilmes,  about  twelve 
miles  from  that  city.  A  body  of  Spaniards, 
placed  on  a  height,  at  two  miles  distance,  wit- 
nessed the  landing  of  the  British  army  without 
opposing  it,  and  General  Beresford  having 
marched  against  them  on  the  following  morning, 
they  fled  with  precipitation  at  the  first  fire, 
leaving  behind  them  their  artillery.  No  other 
difficulty  occurred  after  this  success,  except  the 
passage  of  a  river,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  in  the  way  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  this 
being  effected  with  the  aid  of  rafts  and  boats, 
General  Beresford  entered  the  city  on  the  27th, 
(No.  37.) 
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the    viceroy   having    previously    abandoned  it,  BOOK  HI 

and   fled   to    Cordova,  with   the   small  body  of  — 

troops  under  his  command.  CHAP.   IX. 

While  the  army  was  thus  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  line  of  battle 
ships  of  the  squadron  made  demonstrations 
before  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado,  in  order  to 
alarm  and  occupy  the  garrisons  of  these  places, 
in  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  sta- 
tioned the  regular  troops  of  the  colony,  while 
the  defence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  its  situation, 
supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  attack,  had  been 
committed  to  the  militia.  To  this  accident,  and 
to  the  misconduct  and  timidity  of  the  viceroy, 
who  was  quite  inexperienced  in  military  affairs, 
the  success  of  an  expedition,  undertaken,  not 
more  in  defiance  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  than 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  British  commanders,  it  must  be 
added,  that  in  the  execution  of  their  enterprise, 
they  displayed  great  boldness  and  intrepidity, 
and  that,  after  victory,  they  shewed  a  degree  of 
forbearance  and  moderation  to  the  vanquished. 
About  1,200,000  dollars  of  public  money  were 
found  in  the  town,  and  sent  to  England  ;  besides 
which,  public  money,  in  quicksilver  and  Jesuit's 
bark,  to  the  value  of  near  three  millions  of 
dollars,  was  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors; 
but,  before  it  could  be  secured  on  board  the 
ships,  the  place  was  re-taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  diffused 
through  every  part  of  the  British  empire  the 
'most  extravagant  joy,  and  delusive  expectations. 
A  circular  manifesto  from  Sir  Home  Pophain  to 
the  principal  mercantile  and  manufacturing; 
cities,  announcing,  and  certainly  not  under- 
rating the  value  of  the  market  lie  had  opened, 
spread  widely  and  rapidly  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  his  conquest ;  and  led,  as  was  natur-> 
ally  to  be  expected  from  so  unusual  and  unpre- 
cedented an  address,  to  many  rash  and  improvi- 
dent mercantile  speculations,  in  which  the 
adventurers  had  reason  afterwards  amply  to 
lament  their  credulity.  The  delusion  was  uni- 
versal, and  allowing  much  for  ignorance  and 
want  of  reflection,  incredibly  and  unaccountably 
great.  It  was  forgotten,  that  Buenos  Ayree, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  had  been 
always  supplied  with  English  goods  through 
Spanish  or  neutral  bottoms ;  and,  though  a 
direct  trade,  by  affording  our  manufactures  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  a  circuitous  one,  might  in- 
crease the  demand  for  them,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  could  be  in  any  proportion  to 
the  sanguine  expectations  and  over  speculations 
of  the  British  merchants.  Inexhaustible  mines  5 
fertile,  salubrious  plains  ;  an  innocent,  unoffend- 
ing population,  cruelly  oppressed  by  their  former 
masters,  aiid  gratefully  repaying  with  submis-. 
6  X 
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BOOK  III  sion  and  obedience  those  that  had  rescued  them 

from    slavery ;    were    the    i'alse    and    flattering 

CHAP.  IX.  images  that  dazzled  every  eye,  and  banished 
sober  and  cool  reflection  from  every  bosom.  It 
was  not  considered  that  our  new  acquisition  was 
eighteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi ;  that  the  intermediate  country  was  in- 
habited by  a  race,  hardy  and  unsettled,  expert 
in  the  management  of  their  horses  and  spears, 
and  as  invincible  in  defensive  war  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert ;  nor  that  Buenos  Ayres  itself 
owed  its  wealth  and  importance,  not  to  its  natural 
resources,  derived  from  the  fertile,  but  uncul- 
tivated country  that  surrounds  it,  but  to  its 
accidental  and  artificial  pre-eminence,  as  the 
capital  of  an  extensive  government,  and  the 
emporium  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
more  distant  colonies. 

When  intelligence  reached  government  of 
Sir  Home  Popham's  unauthorised  departure 
from  the  Cape,  and  meditated  invasion  of  South 
America,  orders  were  instantly  dispatched  to 
recall  him  home,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  expedition. 
These  orders  were  too  late  to  prevent  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  success  arrived, 
the  strong  objections  to  his  plan  were  drowned 
in  the  universal  joy  at  the  fortunate  result  of  his 
operations.  A  conquest,  which  the  government 
would  not  have  made,  it  had  not  the  resolution 
to  abandon  ;  or  possibly,  deceived  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  victory  had  been  gained,  it  gave 
in  to  the  popular  delusion,  and  supposed  that 
South  America  required  only  to  be  attacked  in 
order  to  be  subdued. 

Long  before  the  system  proper  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  Buenos  Ayres  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  British  cabinet,  that  settlement  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  tliemy.  The  Spaniards  had  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  beaten  by  a  handful  of 
men,  because  attacked  where  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  resistance  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  re- 
covered from  their  panic,  and  discovered  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  of  their  opponents, 
than,  ashamed  of  their  defeat,  they  began  to 
concert  measures  to  expel  their  invaders.  Emis- 
saries from  Buenos  Ayres  excited  the  country 
people  to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  was  orga- 
nized in  the  heart  of  the  city,  under  the  eye  of 
the  English  commander-in-chief,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  his  vigilance,  till  it  had  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  was  ripe  for  action.  Liniers,  a 
French  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fog,  on  the  4th  of  August,  unob- 
served by  the  English  cruisers,  and  landed  at 
Conchas,  above  Buenos  Ayres,  bringing  with 
him  about  one  thousand  men  from  Monte  Video 
and  Sacramento.  Encouraged  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  armed  levies  from  the  country,  which 


had  been  defeated  by  General  Beresford  in  a 
sally,  advanced  again  to  the  city,  and  summoned 
the  castle  to  surrender.  AH  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  now  in  arms,  and  the  danger  ap- 
peared so  imminent,  that  the  English  had  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retire  to  their 
ships  ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  after  a  desperate  action  on  the 
12th,  in  the  streets,  and  great  square  of  the  town, 
in  which  they  were  attacked  with  incredible  fury, 
and  severely  annoyed  by  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses,  they 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
terms  on  which  they  surrendered  became  after- 
wards the  subject  of  dispute  and  recrimination 
between  Generals  Beresford  and  Liniers,  who 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spaniards. 
This  much  only  is  certain,  that,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation  signed  by  Liniers,  the 
English  were  detained  prisoners  of  war,  and 
marched  up  the  country.  The  loss  of  the  Britisli 
army  in  the  action  of  the  12th,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  besides  thirteen  hundred  made  pri- 
soners. Thus  terminated  the  first  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of 
an  enterprise,  undertaken  without  authority,  and 
originating  in  a  "  breach  of  public  duty,"  which, 
though  alleviated  by  circumstances,  was  adjudged 
by  a  court-martial  to  be  "  highly  censurable," 
and,  for  the  general  good  of  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, deserving  of  a  "  severe  reprimand."* 

At  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  the  author  of  all  these  disasters, 
was  riding  in  safety  off  the  coast,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  blockade  the  river  with  his  squadron 
till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  month  of  October,  enabled 
him  to  re-commence  offensive  operations.  In 
renewing  lu's  efforts  against  South  America,  his 
first  attempt  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
Monte  Video,  but  finding  it  impossible  for  the 
ships  to  approach  near  enough  to  batter  the 
walls,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise. On  the  29th  of  October,  a  body  of  British 
troops  was  landed  at  Maldonado,  under  Colo- 
nel Vassal,  and  the  Spaniards  having  been 
driven  from  that  place,  and  from  the  isle  of 
Gorriti,  a  sufficient  space  was  gained  for  the  en- 
campment of  the  troops,  and  a  tolerable  safe 
anchorage  procured  for  the  ships.  In  this  situa- 
tion our  army  in  South  America  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  receiving  successive  re- 
inforcements from  England  and  the  Cape,  and 
preparing  for  further,  and  still  more  disastrous 
enterprises. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the 
Spanish  main,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rose 


*  Senteuce  of  the  Court-martial  for  the  Trial  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  held  March  llth,  1807. 
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against  Destfalines,  their  chief,  who,  in  imitation 
of  Napoleon,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Hayti,  and  having  come  upon  him  by  surprise, 
put  him  to  death — a  catastrophe  he  had  merited 
by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  government, 
and  provoked  by  the  indulgence  of  a  jealous  and 
vindictive  temper,  against  which  no  station  or 
service  afforded  protection.  His  successor, 
Christophe,  contented  himself  with  the  humbler 
title  of  chief  of  the  government  of  Hayti,  and  in 
that  capacity  issued  a  proclamation,  bearing  date 
the  24th  of  October,  1806,  opening  to  neutral 
nations  the  commerce  of  his  dominions  on  princi- 
ples the  most  liberal  and  enlightened. 

The  United  States  of  America  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  pacific  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and,  protected  by  their  neutrality, 
which  in  the  midst  of  so  many  belligerent  powers 
they  were  still  able,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
to  maintain,  they  extended  their  trade  and  navi- 
gation beyond  all  former  example.  In  the  year 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  October,  1805,  and 
ending  at  the  same  period  in  1806,  their  exports 
were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  one  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  forty-one  millions  were  in  native 
commodities,  and  the  remainder  in  foreign  goods 
re-exported.  Their  revenue,  arising  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  customs,  which  in  1805  had 
not  exceeded  thirteen  millions,  rose  in  1806  to 
nearly  fifteen  millions.*  The  reduction  of  their 
public  debt  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  had  been  contracted  would 
permit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the 
sum  actually  redeemed  amounted  to  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  equal  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  remained  unpaid.  The 
tranquillity  of  their  Indian  frontier  was  secured 
by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  the  government 
towards  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  esteem  and 
confidence  the  republicans  had  gained  by  the 
unvarying  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  in  all  their 
transactions  with  them,  and  by  their  unceasing 
attention  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  their  uncivilized  neighbours. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  such 
is  the  chequered  state  of  all  human  affairs,  that 
even  America  was  not  without  her  evils  and 
complaints.  Differences  had  existed  for  a  consi- 
derable time  with  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  ill- 
defined  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Spa- 
niards had  made  inroads  on  the  district  of  ]\ew 
Orleans,  and  the  Mississippi,  even  in  those  parts 
that  had  been  expressly  and  unequivocally  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  Negociations  on  these 
topics  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  govern- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion,  and  excited  or  kept 
alive  that  state  of  irritable  feeling,  which  is  ever 
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results  are  involved  in  the  issue.  

At  the  same  time,  the  disputes  of  America  CHAP.  XL 
with  the  English  government  had  assumed  an 
important  character,  and  could  not  be  viewed 
without  alarm,  particularly  by  those  individuals 
whose  interests  were  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  United  States  against  Great  Bri- 
tain involved  three  points  : 

First,  The  practice  of  impressing  British 
seamen  found  on  board  of  American  merchant 
vessels  on  the  lugh  seas  ; 

Second,  The  violation  of  their  rights  as 
neutrals,  by  seizing  and  condemning  their  mer- 
chantmen, though  engaged  in  what  they  consi- 
dered a  lawful  commerce ; 

And  Third,  The  infringement  of  their  ma- 
ritime jurisdiction  upon  their  own  coasts. 

The  practice  of  impressing  seamen  on  board 
American  vessels,  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  was,  they  contended,  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  their  flag,  inconsistent  with 
their  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  and  preg- 
nant with  outrages  and  abuses.  It  continually 
happened,  as  they  asserted,  that  native  Americans 
were  impressed  by  our  sea  officers  on  pretence 
of  their  being  Englishmen,  and  forced  to  serve 
in  the  English  navy  ;  and  such  was  the  similarity 
of  language  and  of  external  appearance  between 
individuals  of  the  two  nations,  that,  with  the 
purest  intentions,  these  mistakes  could  not  be 
avoided.  That  a  practice,  that  necessarily  led 
to  such  an  intolerable  abuse,  however  it  might  be 
justified  in  the  abstract  on  the  principles  of 
public  law,  could  not  be  endured  by  any  inde- 
pendent state,  unless  from  inability  to  resist  the 
injury.  It  was,  they  held,  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  their  lawful  trade  from  inter- 
ruption and  outrage,  and  to  vindicate  their 
citizens  from  compulsory  services  in  the  battles 
of  a  foreign  power.  They  were  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  measures  that  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  deserters  from  the  British  navy  from 
finding  refuge  in  the  American  territory,  or 
shelter  on  board  American  ships,  but  they  could 
no  longer  permit  the  liberty  of  their  citizens  to 
depend  on  the  interested  or  capricious  sentence 
of  a  British  officer. 

To  this  it  was  answered  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  no  power  but  her  own  could  release 
her  subjects  from  their  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
provided  she  infringed  not  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  independent  states,  she  had  a  right  to 
inforce  their  services  wherever  she  found  them. 
That  no  state  had  such  jurisdiction  over  its 
merchants'  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  as  to 
exclude  a  belligerent  from  searching  them  for 
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BOOK  III  contraband  of  war,  or  for  the  persons  or  property 
of  enemies;  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
the  belligerent  should  discover  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel  its  subjects  who  had  withdrawn 
from  their  lawful  allegiance,  upon  what  ground 
could  the  neutral  refuse  to  surrender  them  ?  It 
was  further  contended,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain,  that  the  belligerent  may  lawfully  seize 
what  belongs  to  its  enemy,  without  violating 
neutral  rights,  and  yet  not  have  the  power  to 
reclaim  what  is  its  own.  And  if  the  right  to 
impress  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  belligerent, 
it  was  one  too  important  to  Great  Britain,  in  her 
then  situation,  too  essential  to  her  safety  in  the 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  to  be  abandoned 
or  relinquished  for  one  instant,  unless  some  un- 
exceptionable plan  could  be  devised,  of  attain- 
ing the  same  end,  by  means  less  violent  and 
less  liable  to  abuse.  The  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  an  Englishman  and  an  Ame- 
rican, though  it  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
being  cautious  and  reserved  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  impressing  in  neutral  ships,  formed, 
it  was  contended,  no  argument  against  the  right 
itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  ground  of  com- 
plaint, Great  Britain  had  conceded  to  the  Ame- 
ricans in  the  late  war,  permission  to  trade  with 
the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  for  articles  intended 
for  their  domestic  consumption  ;  and  in  case  no 
market    was    found    in    the    United   States    for 
articles  imported  with  that  intention,  permission 
had  been  given  to  them  to  re-export  these  ar- 
ticles  to   any  port,   in   any   part  of  the  world, 
not  invested  by  our  blockading  squadrons.     But 
we  had  constantly   refused  them  permission  to 
trade  directly  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy 
and  the  mother  country.     "  It  is  now  distinctly 
understood,"   says    Sir   John  Nicholl,   his   ma- 
jesty's advocate-general,    in    a  report   officially 
communicated    by    Lord    Hawkesbury    to    the 
American    government,    and   transmitted  to  all 
our  vice-admiralty  courts  abroad,   as  a  rule  for 
their  future  guidance  and  direction,*    "  that  the 
produce  of  the  colonies   of  the  enemy  may  be 
imported  by  a  neutral    into    his  own    country, 
and  may  be  re-exported  from  thence  even  to  the 
mother  country  of  the  same  colony.   The   direct 
trade,  however,  between  the  mother  country  and 
its  colonies,  has  not,  I  apprehend,  been  recognized 
as  legal,  either  by  his  majesty's  government,  or 
by  his  tribunals.     What   is    a   direct  trade  ?  or 
what  amounts    to    an  intermediate  importation 
into    the    mother  country  ?    may  sometimes  be 
a  question  of   some    difficulty.       But  the  high 


court  of  admiralty  has  expressly  decided,t  that 
landing  the  goods,  and  paying  the  duties  in  the 
neutral  country,  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage,  and  is  such  an  importation  as  legalizes 
the  trade,  although  the  goods  be  re-shipped  in 
the  same  vessel,  and  on  account  of  the  same 
neutral  proprietors,  and  be  forwarded  for  sale 
to  the  mother  country."  From  this  communi- 
cation it  came  to  be  universally  understood  in 
America,  that  the  mere  act  of  landing  the  goods, 
and  "  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country, 
was  sufficient  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage,  and  to  legalize  the  trade  in  the  eyes 
of  the  British  courts  of  admiralty." 

Soon  after  this  correspondence,   the  peace 
of  Amiens  put  an  end  for  a  short  time  to  ques- 
tions of  this  nature.     When  hostilities  were  re- 
commenced between  France  and  England,  the 
merchants  of  America,   recollecting  thef  ooting 
on  which  this  trade  had  been  placed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former  war,  embarked  in  it  without 
apprehension,   as   a  commerce   perfectly  lawful, 
and  carried  it  on  to  an  immense  extent,  till  the 
summer  of  1805,    when  a  new  ground  of  deci- 
sion was  adopted  by  our  admiralty  courts,  which 
suddenly,    and   without    the   smallest   warning, 
exposed  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  seizure  and 
condemnation.       It  was   now  decided,  that  the 
proof  of   a  payment   of   duties  in  America  was 
no  evidence  of  a  bond  jide  importation  into  that 
country  ;J  because  payment  of  duties  in  America 
does  not  mean  that  the  duties  have  been  actually 
paid  in  money,  but  that  they  have  been  secured 
by    bonds ;    and   from   the   peculiar    system   of 
revenue  laws   established  in  the  United  States, 
the  merchant  who  re-exports   goods  previously 
imported,  gets  a  profit  by  his  transactions  with 
the  custom-house,  instead  of  suffering  any  loss 
or  deductions  from   his    gains.      The  importer, 
where  the  duties   are  ascertained,  gives  bonds 
for  the   amount   of  such   duties  ;  but  if,  on  the 
next  day,  he  should  enter  the   same   goods  for 
exportation,  he  is  entitled  to  debentures  from  the 
custom-house,  payable  on  the  same  days  with  the 
bonds,  and  made  out  for  the  same  sums,  witli  a 
deduction  of  only  three  and  a  half  per  centum, 
which  is  retained  for  the  government.     But  such 
is  the  indulgent  nature  of  the  revenue  laws  of 
America,  that  the  bonds  lie  unissued  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  revenue  officers,  while  the  debentures 
are  assignable  and  transferable  security,  capable 
of  being  recovered  by  a  summary  process  ;  and, 
should   the   importer   fail,    enjoying    a  priority 
before  all  private   demands.     The  result  of  the 
whole  operation,  therefore,  is,  that  the  govern- 


*  Dateil  March  16,  1801,  and  officially  communicated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  Mr.  Ru.fusK.ing,  the  American 
plenipotentiary,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  following. 

f  Decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,   in  the  case  of  the  Polly,  July  5,  1800. 

{  This   point  was  first  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Essex,   in   May,   1805  ;  aud  after  an  elaborate  discussion>  a 
similar  decision  was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  William,  March,  1806. 
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ment  lends  to  the  private  credit  of  the  merchant 
the  character  of  a  public  security  ;  and  receives 
three  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  deposited  at  the  custom-house,  for  the 
more  valuable  accommodation  which  the  deben- 
tures afford. 

When  these  facts  were  made  known  to  our 
courts,  they  refused  any  longer  to  admit  the 
payment  of  duties  in  America  as  a  proof  of  a 
boti&  file  importation.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  of  America,  without  looking  to  the 
legal  grounds  of  the  former  decisions,  had 
trusted  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's  communication, 
announcing  that  "  landing  the  goods,  and  pay- 
ing the  duty,  legalized  the  trade,"  and  had  in 
Consequence  embarked  their  capital  in  a  com- 
merce, which  they  were  taught  on  such  high 
authority  to  consider  as  a  legal  and  authorised 
trade.  When  the  parties  engaged  in  this  species 
of  commercial  adventure  saw  their  vessels  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers,  without  any  previous 
warning,  and  brought  into  port  for  adjudication, 
they  naturally  complained  of  the  violence  and 
inconsistency  of  that  conduct  which  had  subjected 
them  to  these  ruinous  proceedings,  and  accused 
the  British  government  of  robbery  and  injustice. 
Congress,  in  a  short  time,  caught  the  flame  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  after  passing 
several  resolutions  that  bore  evident  indications 
of  irritation  and  precipitancy,  a  non-importation 
law  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  April  against  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  effect  on 
the  15th  of  November  following.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  commissioners  sent  to  negociate  with 
the  English  government,  were  instructed  to 
obtain  from  ministers  some  clear  and  precise 
rule  for  regulating  their  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  the  enemy,  not  liable  to  be  changed  by  orders 
of  council,  or  instructions  to  cruisers,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  determinations 
respecting  the  intentions  of  parties. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  urged  by 
the  Americans  was  of  much  less  importance  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  their  demand  to 
have  their  maritime  jurisdiction  defined  and  re- 
spected, was  so  just  and  reasonable,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  resistance,  An  unfortunate  accident, 
in  which  an  American  seaman  happened  to  be 
killed,  on  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  sight  of  New  York,  drew  the  attention  of 
both  countries  to  this  subject,  and  rendered  some 
regulations  indispensable  ;  but  no  ditliculty  could 
occur  in  settling  a  point  that  was'  already  settled 
by  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  several 
British  ships  had  been  cruising  oft'  the  American 
harbours,  and  Captain  Whitby.  in  the  Leander, 
of  fil'ty  guns,  was  stationed  oft'  Sandy  Hook, 
and  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Many  vessels 
were  brought  to  by  them  and  boarded,  and 
(No.  38.) 
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into   the  service   of  England.      In    addition   to • 

these  causes  of  irritation,  it  was  sworn  by  Joseph  C|IAP-  '*. 
Pierce,  the  master  of  the  sloop  Richard,  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  olF 
Sandy  Hook,  three  shots  were,  on  the  2,5tli  of 
April,  fired  from  a  British-sloop  of  war,  the  last 
of  which  struck  and  -killed  a  man  at  the  helm 
of  his  sloop,  the  brother  of  the  deponent,  the 
Leander  being  at  the  same  time  only  a  mile 
distant.  The  affair  of  the  Leander  having  taken 
place  during  the  elections  at  New  York,  great 
use  was  made  of  it  by  the  federal  party,  to  ex- 
cite odium  against  the  president,  and  bring  dis- 
credit upon  his  administration,  on  the  pretence 
that  foreigners  were  permitted  to  commit  such 
outrages,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  weakness 
and  timidity  of  the  existing  government.  To 
counteract  these  designs,  Mr.  Jefferson  issued  a 
violent  proclamation,  accusing  of  murder  the 
captain  of  the  Leander,  and  prohibiting  that 
slodp,  and  several  other  British  vessels,  from 
entering  the  harbours,  or  remaining  within  the 
jurisdietional  limits  of  the  United  States.  Cap- 
tain Whitby  was  afterwards  tried  in  England  for 
the  death  of  the  American  seaman,  and  acquitted. 

The  conferences,  which  were  held  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  adjustment  of  these  differences,  by 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Lord  Holland  and 
Lord  Auckland,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
terminated  in  a  treaty,  from  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  thought  proper  to  withhold 
his  ratification.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
papers  afterwards  published,  and  laid  before  par- 
liament, that  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  were 
animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  establish  a  firm 
and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  both.  After  many 
fruitless  conferences,  held  in  the  hope  of  devising 
some  adequate  substitute  for  the  practice  of  im- 
pressing on  the  high  seas,  the  American  pleni- 
potentiaries consented,  contrary,  as  it  appears,  to 
their  instructions,  to  proceed  in  the  other  articles 
of  the  treaty,  without  any  further  satisfaction 
upon  this  head,  than  an  official  paper  from  Lord 
Holland  and  Lord  Auckland,  dated  the  8th  of 
November,  pledging  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  "  to  issue  instructions  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  greatest  caution  in  the  impressing  of 
Britisli  seamen,  and  of  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve citi/.ens  of  the  United  States  from  any 
molestation  or  injury,  and  to  afford  immediate 
redress  upon  any  representation  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  them  ;"  and  engaging  besides,  at  any 
future  period,  "  to  entertain  the  discussion  of 
any  plan  that  should  he  devised  to  secure  the 
interests  of  both  states,  without  any  injury  to 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  respectively  at- 
tached." 
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BOOK  III  In  the  other  questions  between  the  two 

— -—  countries,  the  negotiators  w  re  more  fortunate 
in  bringing  their  labours  to  a  successful  issue. 
On  the  subject  of  the  circuitous  trade  permitted 
to  the  United  States,  between  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  an  article 
was  framed,*  which  satisfied  the  American  com- 
missioners, by  substituting  a  clear  and  precise 
rule  for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce,  in  place 
of  the  uncertain  and  changeable  system  by  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  The  principle 
of  this  article  was  taken  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
communication  to  Mr.  Rufus  King,  defining  the 
difference  between  a  continuous  and  an  inter- 
rupted voyage  ;  but  besides  requiring,  as  in  that 
communication,  that  the  goods  should  be  landed, 
and  the  duties  paid  in  the  neutral  country,  that 
article  expressly  stipulated,  that  on  re-exporta- 
tion there  should  remain  after  the  drawback  a 
duty  to  be  paid  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  Europe  ;  and  on  all  articles  of  colonial  produce 
a  duty  of  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  guaranteed  by  another  article, t  against  the 
alleged  encroachments  and  violations  of  his  ma- 
jesty's cruisers  ;  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  American  coast,  an  exten- 
sion of  maritime  jurisdiction,  to  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  shore,  was  mutually  conceded 
by  both  parties  in  the  American  seas,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  with  certain  limitations  expressed 
in  the  treaty.  On  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  commer- 
cial stipulations  contained  in  them  appear  to 
have  been  framed  on  the  fairest  and  most  liberal 
principles  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  utility  to 
the  two  countries. 

The  year  1806,  with  the  domestic  occurrences 
of  which  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  our 
own  times  is  concluded,  will  be  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  death  of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  this  country  ever  produced. 
In  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  they 
were  equal  :  in  eloquence,  dissimilar  in  their 
manner,  but  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries  ; 
in  influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers  un- 
rivalled ;  in  talents  and  reputation,  dividing  the 
nation  into  two  parties  ;  in  probity,  above  sus- 
picion ;  in  patriotism,  as  in  all  things  else, 
rivals.  Whatever  the  spirit  of  party,  in  the 
ardour  of  contention,  may  have  suggested  to  the 
contrary,  their  opposition  was  a  constitutional 
struggle  for  power,  to  which  each  had  preten- 
sions that  must  have  borne  the  palm  from  any 
other  man  of  his  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  long 
administration,  to  which  he  succeeded  by  one  of 


those  court  manoeuvres  which  have  obtained  in 
all  countries,  Mr.  Fox  could  rarely  object  any 
tiling  to  his  measures,  except  that  the  proposer 
of  them  obtained  his  power  against  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the 
delicate  and  difficult  affair  of  the  proposed 
regency,  the  whig  leader  of  opposition,  the 
man  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to  check  the 
limitation  which  the  court  minister,  the  champion 
of  tory  principles,  through  the  two  popular 
branches  of  the  legislature,  would  have  fixed 
upon  the  hereditary  successor  to  the  executive 
government,  on  a  temporary  demise  of  the  crown. 
In  opposition,  each  declaimed  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  commons,  and  proposed  plans  of  re- 
form. This  was  the  fulcrum  by  which  the  one 
raised  himself  in  early  youth  to  popular  favour, 
and  gained  the  citadel  of  ministerial  power. 
This  too  was  the  engine  that  the  other  employed 
to  besiege  him  in  his  state,  when  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  lead,  and  not  impair  parliamentary 
influence.  How  Mr.  Fox,  as  minister,  and  the 
avowed  patron  of  reform,  would  have  encoun- 
tered the  difficulties  of  a  similar  situation,  is 
doubtful :  he  died  before  the  hour  of  trial  arrived. 
On  the  subject  of  the  catholic  claims,  each  of 
these  statesmen  gave  them  their  avowed  support, 
but  neither  of  them  was  able  to  carry  his  views 
into  effect,  and  the  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  power 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Fox  bequeathed  his  plans 
and  his  influence.  In  their  efforts  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  result  was  dif- 
ferent ;  Mr.  Fox  effected,  in  one  session  of  parlia- 
ment, that  which  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  been  able  in  eighteen  years  to  accomplish. 

Upon  the  French  revolution,  and  the  coali- 
tion of  the  European  powers  against  France,  it 
is  but  candid  to  believe,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween these  great  men  was  one  of  real  political 
opinion.  As  far  as  it  was  a  measure  of  mere 
foreign  policy,  the  one  was  tempted  to  the  course 
he  pursued,  by  the  flattering  hope  of  increasing 
the  military  power  of  Britain,  and  extending 
her  influence  upon  the  continent.  At  the  same 
time,  this  policy  afforded  a  counteraction  to  the 
spirit  of  reform,  which  at  that  period  so  much 
embarrassed  him  at  home,  and  which,  Liid  he 
not  suppressed  by  occupying  the  public  attention 
with  foreign  war,  and  by  strong  and  unusual 
measures  of  domestic  coercion,  would  certainly 
have  effected  a  reform  in  the  commons'  house  of 
parliament,  by  means  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  endangered  the  due  equipoise  of  our 
mixed  form  of  government.  The  other  was  led 
to  observe  more  profoundly  the  consequences  of 
an  attack  upon  the  infant  republic  of  France, 
and  knowing  that  the  coalition  was  composed,  as 
indeed  all  coalitions  are,  of  powers  jealous  of 
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each  other,  and  that  England  neither  possessed 
a  Teat  military  establishment,  nor,  at  that  time, 
a  Marlborough  to  give  an  ascendancy  to  a  small 
one,  justly  predicted  that  the  conflict  must  tend 
to  render  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  would 
become  the  masters  of  the  continent. 

Whether  the  minister,  having1  quenched  the 
flame  of  popular  contention  at  home,  might  have 
chosen  a  happy  moment  for  the  cessation  of  war 
abroad,  is  a  question  which  puts  the  political 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitfrto  a  test  the  most  difficult 
for  his  reputation.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
when,  perhaps,  he  desired  peace  most,  it  was  un- 
attainable. Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  opposed  the  war  with  firm- 
ness, and  no  doubt  with  sincerity ;  for  iu  sup- 
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port  of  his  opinions,  he  employed  his  pen  in  the  ROOK.  Ill 
only  composition  which  he  ever  avowed,  and  ~~~~~' 
sacrificed  even  the  friendship  of  Burke  to  his  CHAP-  ' 
conviction  of  their  truth. 

To  conclude  the  parallel,  they  were  men  of 
such  transcendent  talents  and  towering  ambition, 
that  had  they  lived  in  a  republic,  one  or  the  other 
would  probably  have  been  dictator  :  in  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  either  might  have  founded  a  dy- 
nasty ;  while,  in  a  mixed  government,  they  were 
rival  statesmen,  alternately  ministers,  and  dur- 
ing their  political  lives  leaders  of  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation,  whose  names  may  be 
fairly  placed  in  competition  with  any  of  the 
ministers  of  modern  empires,  or  the  popular 
leaders  of  ancient  republics. 
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